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Article  I. 


WILL  THE  JEWS  BE  RESTORED  TO  PALESTINE? 

The  history  of  the  Jews  may  be  studied  from  at  least  four 
I>oints  of  view. 

I.  From  the  view-point  of  rationalism.  In  this  view  the 
rise  of  the  Jewish  race  is  accounted  for  on  very  simple  and 
plausible  principles.  Their  origin  and  development  are,  on 
general  lines,  the  same  as  that  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of 
other  races.  They  exhibit  some  interesting  peculiar  distinc- 
tions in  the  matter  of  their  religion,  which  quickly  attains  a 
sublime  monotheistic  conception  and  clothes  itself  in  an 
elaborate,  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  cultus.  But,  closely 
examined,  this  religion,  like  all  others,  is  simply  an  evolu- 
tion from  the  depths  of  human  nature,  having  its  beginnings 
mostly  in  the  emotion  of  fear,  its  earlier  development  through 
m)rth,  and  its  highest  attainments  achieved  by  the  poetic 
human  imagination. 

The  monotheism  of  the  Jews  is  at  first  merely  the  idea 
of  one  God  for  their  own  nation.  Naturally  he  soon  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  greater  than  all  other  Gods.  The  grand 
idea  of  one  God  for  the  whole  universe  is  a  sublime  mono- 
theistic conception  of  a  long-subsequent  period.  So  nearly 
everything  else  connected  with  the  higher  religious  concep- 
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tions  of  the  Jews  is  a  product,  according  to  this  view,  of  a 
comparatively  late  age  of  the  world. 

This  theory  has  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  re- 
markable perpetuation  of  the  Jewish  race,  notwithstanding  the 
amazingly  adverse  conditions  under  which  they  have  strug- 
gled for  two  thousand  years.  In  the  same  facile  fashion  it  is 
shown  how  the  Jews  will  at  last  be  absorbed  into  the  common 
stream  of  our  ever-changing,  ever-same  humanity,  so  that,  as 
a  race,  they  will  live  only  in  history.  In  this  view,  manifestly, 
there  will  be  no  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  old-time  land  of 
promise. 

2.  The  point  of  view  of  orthodox  Judaism.  This  re- 
gards the  people  of  Israel  as  God's  chosen  children.  They 
have  an  explicit,  oath-sealed  covenant  with  Jehovah.  This 
covenant,  in  their  own  peculiar  apprehension  of  its  partialistic 
nature,  can  never  be  annulled  or  abrogated.  This  covenant 
looks  primarily  to  transcendant  temporal  blessings.  It  was 
partially  fulfilled  in  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  in  the 
conquest  and  occupation  of  the  promised  land.  It  was  fur- 
ther signalized  in  the  building  of  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  in  the  glorious  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  and 
especially  in  the  construction  of  the  temple.  Because  they 
very  grievously  transgressed,  and  failed  to  keep  the  statutes 
and  commandments  of  the  Lord,  this  covenant  has  not  yet 
been  anything  like  entirely  fulfilled.  The  one  chief  promise 
of  the  covenant  has  never  yet  been  realized,  namely,  the  coming 
of  the  true  Messiah  to  reestablish  their  nation,  and  to  reign 
on  David's  throne  forever. 

The  fulfillment  of  this  promise  they  have  always  confi- 
dently looked  for.  For  more  than  four  thousand  years  this  has 
been  a  vivid  expectation.  For  more  than  two  thousand  years 
they  have  had  no  authentic  word  spoken  to  them  by  an  ac- 
cepted prophet  or  teacher,  and  yet,  so  deeply  convinced  are 
they  of  the  faithfulness  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  fulfillment  of 
his  covenanted  promises  strictly  according  to  their  understand- 
ing of  them,  that,  amid  the  most  disheartening  and  terribly 
demoralizing    circumstances,    generation     after    generation, 
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through  decades  of  centuries,  has  clung  desperately  to  this 
forlorn  hope.  It  is  this  Messianic  hope,  wrought  into  the  very 
fiber  of  their  being,  nourished  from  infancy  by  the  most  care- 
ful inculcation  of  their  scriptures,  sacramentally  accentuated 
by  their  covenant  rite  of  circumcision,  and  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  their  solemn  ceremonial  ordinances,  that  has  pre- 
served them  as  a  distinct  race,  and,  unless  their  eyes  should 
be  opened  to  behold  the  higher  meaning  of  their  mission  and 
destiny,  has  abundant  vitality  to  preserve  them  as  a  distinct 
people  for  centiu'ies  to  come. 

In  this  view  the  Jews  will  certainly  be  restored  to  Pales- 
tine, and  there,  under  a  theocratic  sovereign,  under  the  Mes- 
siah-King., they  will  attain  a  national  supremacy  and  glory 
such  as  was  never  heard  of  or  dreamed  of  in  the  world  before. 
This  view,  of  course,  eliminates  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  arro- 
gantly sweeps  aside  the  stupendous  fact  in  human  history 
which  begins  with  the  birth  of  Jesus,  which  claims  to  be 
founded  upon  Him,  and  which  we  call  Christianity. 

3.  The  Judaistic-Christian  point  of  view.  This  is  the  theorj' 
of  Judaistic-Christian  Chiliasm  or  Millenarianism,  under  its 
manifold  forms,  subtle  gradations,  and  ingenius  shadings  and 
refinements.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  view-point  is  practi- 
cally indentical  as  to  its  basis,  and  in  very  full  agreement  as 
to  many  of  its  principles,  with  orthodox  Judaism  as  above  out- 
lined. Its  main  distinction  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  elevated 
so  that  its  horizon  is  sufficiently  widened  to  take  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  Christianity — in  a  way.  But  in  such  a  way  that 
Jesus  and  Christianity  are  not  beheld  so  as  to  transform  the 
beholder  into  their  likeness,  but  rather  so  as  to  color  and  con- 
form Jesus  and  Christianity  to  the  hue  and  environment  of  the 
beholder. 

Thus  Jesus  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Judaism,  and  not 
Judaism  in  the  light  of  Jesus.  The  fruit  is  known  by  the  tree, 
and  not  the  tree  by  its  fruit.  This  was  the  view-point  of  many 
in  the  early  church.  Even  the  Apostles  themselves  seem  to 
have  abandoned  it  with  great  difficulty.  It  involves  the  subtle 
delusion  that  has  pressed  with  terrific  temptation  upon  the 
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Church  at  every  point  and  along  the  whole  line  of  its  history. 
It  made  possible  the  prodigious  fallacy  to  which  the  church  of 
Rome  early  fell  a  victim,  and  to  this  day  continues  to  be  a 
slave.  It  is  somewhere  back  of  every  form  of  hierarchical  pre- 
tension and  ritualistic  nonsense.  Qeared  of  concealing  rub- 
bish, and  freed  from  satanic  obscurations  it  is  the  same  mon- 
strous error,  raised  to  a  little  higher  level,  that  inspired  the 
fierce  cry,  "Crucify  him,"  and  led  to  the  rejection  of  Jesus 
by  the  Jews  when  He  came  to  found  His  gracious,  mediatorial 
kingdom  in  the  world,  and  to  fulfill  in  truth  and  in  living  reality 
every  covenant  promise  that  had  ever  been  made  to  Abraham 
and  repeated  to  his  descendants. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  Jews  will  be  restored  to  Pal- 
estine with  a  glory  and  a  grandeur  that  will  be  a  virtual  de- 
scent of  heaven  to  an  earthly  environment.  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
will  return  to  this  world  in  literal,  visible  personality;  grati- 
fying the  false  hope  which  He  disappointed  in  His  first  ad- 
vent. The  twelve  Apostles  and  the  sainted  martyrs  will  come 
with  Him.  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  on  Zion  will  be  rebuilt 
on  a  scale  of  magnificence  such  as  the  world  has  never  wit- 
nessed. Christ  and  His  Apostles,  through  the  restored  Jewish 
nationality,  will  rule  over  the  submissive  peoples  of  the  whole 

world  for  a  thousand  years.  The  central  and  all-important 
article  of  this  theory  is  just  this  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  old 
home  among  the  hills  and  valleys  where  their  Fathers  in 
the  long,  long  ago  wrought  their  mighty  deeds  of  valor  in  the 
strength  and  to  the  glory  of  Jehovah's  Name. 

4.  The  point  of  view  of  orthodox  Christianity,  disen- 
thralled from  the  accidents  of  Judaism.  According  to  this 
view,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  as  individuals,  and  their  de- 
scendants as  a  nation,  were  chosen  by  God  for  a  distinct  pur- 
pose, and  that  purpose  was  nothing  less  than  the  redemption 
of  the  world.  The  oath-sealed  covenant  with  Abraham  is  really 
a  covenant  with  the  whole  world.  The  "seed"  designated  in 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  not  all  his  offspring  by  natural  de- 
scent, but  specifically  the  same  "Seed"  promised  to  our  first 
parents.    It  is  the  "Seed  of  the  woman,"  who  should  "bruise 
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the  serpent's  head."  In  His  covenant  with  Abraham  God 
simply  reveals  that  this  "Seed"  should  come  through  his 
family.  This  "Seed,"  by  the  testimony  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
is  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

"To  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made.  He 
saith  not,  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many ;  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy 
seed,  which  is  Christ."  (Gal.  3 :  16.)  In  Jesus  Christ,  di- 
rectly, personally,  and  with  absolute  impartiality  all  the  natipns 
of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed.  The  promises  to  the  children 
of  Israel  as  a  nation  are  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the 
promise  which  includes  with  them,  upon  an  absolutely  equal 
footing,  the  whole  world  of  fallen  humanity.  The  promises 
to  the  children  of  Israel  as  a  nation  are  everjrwhere  conditioned 
upon  their  obedience  to  the  statutes  and  commandments  of 
Jehovah.  As  they  failed  in  this  obedience,  and  so  failed  to 
recognize  the  Messiah  when  He  came,  their  nation  went  to 
pieces,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  can  read  their  history,  writ- 
ten aforehand,  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Deuteronomy,  begin- 
ning at  the  fifteenth  verse. 

The  constitution  of  Israel  as  a  nation  was  never  intended 
to  be  more  than  a  means  to  an  end.  Relatively  to  the  great 
end  of  the  covenant  the  nationality  was  a  mere  incident.  We 
may  see  a  parable  of  what  the  Israelitish  nation  was  for  the 
specific  seed  of  the  covenant  of  redemption,  in  the  elaborate 
provision  of  bud,  blossom  and  deposit  in  the  fruit,  all  of  which 
look  to  and  are  for  the  seed,  for  the  living,  reproductive 
germ.  Bud,  blossom  and  food  deposit  must  utterly  pass 
away,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  taken  up  and  regenerated 
by  the  vivific  principle  of  the  germ,  and  are  thus  raised  to  a 
new  development  of  life. 

Israel  was  by  no  means  a  failure,  though  her  nationality 
failed. 

Israel  fulfilled  her  mission.  She  brought  to  actual 
accomplishment  the  covenant  of  redemption  when  she  pro- 
duced that  one  ever  blessed  life  through  which  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God  was  effected. 

In  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  God  is  concerned,  in  so  far  as 
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the  fulfillment  of  His  redemptive  covenant  with  Israel  and 
with  the  whole  world  is  concerned,  it  is  entirely  immaterial 
whether  Israel  as  a  nation  accepts  or  rejects  Him  in  Whom 
the  covenant  is  fulfilled,  and  in  Whose  blood  there  is  sealed  a 
new  and  better  covenant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Jews  did  reject  this  Crown  of  the 
covenant,  Jesus  the  Messiah.  "He  came  to  His  own  and  His 
own  received  Him  not."  "But,"  and  here  follows  the  tre- 
mendous declaration  that  once  for  all  sweeps  away  all  possible 
claims  of  preference  for  Israel  on  the  ground  of  Abrahamic 
lineage,  and  that  sweeps  w  with  equal  claims  and  hopes  all  the 
children  of  men,  "But  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave 
He  power  to  become  the  children  of  God." 

Thus  all  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  become  the  true  seed 
of  Abraham,  because  they  are  actually  bom  into  the  life  of  that 
specific  Seed  through  which  Abraham  himself  and  all  the  be- 
lieving children  of  men  become  the  children  of  God. 

All  the  promises  now,  to  Israel  as  a  people  and  as  indi- 
viduals, are  promises  in  and  through  Christ.  They  must  be 
fulfilled,  therefore,  in  that  new  order  and  kingdom  of  spiritual 
life  which  Christ  has  brought  into  the  world.  All  those  re- 
markable prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  with  respect  to  the 
Jews  and  their  future,  the  same  character  of  prophecies  in  the 
mouth  of  Jesus,  Paul  and  others,  dare  not  be  interpreted  from 
the  old  Israelitish  environment ;  from  Sinai,  or  Nebo,  or  Zion. 
They  must  be  understood,  if  they  are  to  be  understood  at  all 
without  hopeless  confusion,  from  the  standpoint  of  Pentecost. 
They  are  utterly  demoralized  and  routed  at  the  sealed  grave  of 
Jesus;  they  are  completely  mystified  even  on  the  mount  of 
the  Ascension.  The  true  light  for  their  clear  illumination 
breaks  into  the  world  at  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Comforter  here  preeminently,  "takes  of  the  things  of  Christ 
and  shows  them  unto  men." 

These  particular  prophecies  must  all  be  interpreted  after 
the  analogy  of  that  faith  which  is  luminous  in  that  part  of 
Peter's  Pentecostal  sermon  recorded  in  Acts  2 :  22-36. 

In  harmony  with  the  principles  and  method  of  interpre- 
tation here  exemplified  by  Peter,  no  doubt  many  of  the  specific 
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prophecies  which  refer  to  the  Jews  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  gracious  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ  dur- 
ing the  present  age,  that  is,  during  the  present  condition  of 
world-existence.  But  their  complete  fulfillment  will  be  ac- 
complished only  in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  only  in  the  great 
consummation  which  is  set  forth  significantly  in  the  phrase, 
"The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth."  Then  all  the  redeemed 
children  of  men,  every  one  of  whom  belongs  to  the  true  Israel, 
will  be  gathered  into  the  heavenly  Canaan,  which  transcends 
the  old  earthly  "promise  land"  as  much  as  the  arching  heavens 
are  wider  and  higher  than  the  little  earth.  From  every  nation, 
and  kindred,  and  people  in  the  whole  earth  they  will  come,  and 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob.  (Matt.  8:  il- 
ia, Luke  13 :  29,  Eph.  3 :  6,  Rev.  7 :  9.) 

In  this  final  home-coming  of  "All  Israel ;"  in  this  heavenly 
coronation  of  the  "Bride  of  the  Lamb,"  the  old  historical  Israel 
will,  no  doubt,  have  a  glorious  representation.  So  that  while 
the  words  "All  Israel  shall  be  saved"  find  their  first  and  high- 
est explanation  in  the  fact  that  all  the  true  Israel,  all  believers 
in  Christ  are  saved ;  yet  they  may  also  be  applied  to  the  old, 
elect  Israel,  all  of  whom  who  proved  to  be  true  Israelites  as 
well  as  descendants  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  will 
be  included  in  the  greater  "all"  of  the  greater  Israel. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  there  can  be  no  expectation 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  There  would  be 
no  manner  of  necessity  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Israelitish 
nationality  under  conditions  that  have  manifestly  entirely  ful- 
filled their  original  purpose,  and  that  have  evidently  passed 
away  forever.*     Rom.  10:  4,  Gal.  3:  24-25,  II  Cor.  3:  7-11.) 

Indeed  such  a  restoration  as  is  contemplated  by  orthodox 
Judaism,  and  by  Judaistic  Chiliasm  or  so-called  Pre-millenar- 
ianism,  would  be  violently  subversive  of  the  whole  order,  de- 
velopment and  teleology  of  redemption  as  revealed  in  the 
Word  of  God,  realized  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  applied  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

*"When  the  seed  of  the  woman  appears  in  the  person  of  the  eon  of  man, 
irhen  the  teleology  of  the  Abrahamlc  covenant  1»  fulfilled  in  the  word  made 
flesh,  the  ceremonial  law  and  theocraUc  institutions  are  superseded  and 
abolUhed."    E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.  D. 
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The  order  of  this  redemptive  process  is  fr(mi  the  Idngdom 
of  natural  forces  and  powers  which  lie  under  the  dominion  of 
evil,  through  the  kingdom  of  gracious  spiritual  forces  and 
powers  mediated  in  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  kingdom 
of  heavenly  righteousness  and  eternal  glory.  The  goal  of  re- 
demption is  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  glory.  In  the  progres- 
sive order  of  redemption  there  is  no  returning;  no  retrogres- 
sion from  one  stage  of  its  progress  into  a  previous  stage. 
Something,  indeed,  there  is  that  corresponds  to  the  ebb  of  the 
rising  tide,  but  its  movement  as  a  whole  is  ever  irresistibly  and 
unretumingly  onward.  And  it  carries  the  whole  world  with 
it.  That  is,  the  material  heavens  and  earth  together  with  all* 
they  contain,  are  carried  forward  to  the  ultimate  goal,  so  that 
when  that  goal  is  reached  everything  in  the  earth,  including 
the  earth  itself,  that  could  not  be  taken  up  into  the  new  order 
of  redeemed  and  glorified  life,  will  be  finally  and  forever  elimi- 
nated.   (Rom.  8 :  22,  II  Peter  3 :  12.) 

The  idea  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  and  their  elevation 
to  such  a  supcreminent  position  as  the  prophetic  declarations 
literally  interpreted  would  require  is  repugnant  to  the  very 
genius  of  Christianity  and  obnoxious  to  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. With  God  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  or  of  nations. 
•*In  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness, is  accepted  with  Him."    (Acts  10:  34-35.) 

It  is  the  function  of  Christianity  to  break  down  all  arti- 
ficial ?nd  conventional  walls  of  partition.  (Eph.  2:  13  et  seq.) 
In  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  but  a  new  creation. 
With  the  scales  that  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  the 
whole  Jewish  matrix  in  which  his  character  up  to  that  moment 
had  been  cast,  drops  down  also  into  the  disintegrating  dust, 
and  Paul  stands  forth,  the  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  already  a 
potential  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem  that  cometh  down  from 
God  out  of  heaven.    (Eph.  2 :  19,  Phil.  3 :  20.) 

What  does  Paul  care  about  the  old  Canaan,  kinships  after 
the  flesh,  circumcisions,  ordinances,  new  moons,  sabbaths  et 
cetera?  These  are  now  all  dung  to  him,  even  as  that  which 
has  yielded  up  all  its  nutritive  substances,  and  is  henceforth  fit 
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for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  given  back  to  the  perishable 
earth.    (Phil.  3:  5-1 1.) 

Henceforth  Paul  will  know  no  man  after  the  flesh,  yea, 
not  even  Christ  Himself.  (H  Cor.  5 :  16.)  His  whole  thought 
is  about  the  winning  of  the  triumphant,  glorified  Christ,  the 
supreme  necessity  of  being  found  in  Him,  and  of  having  part 
in  His  resurrection.    (Phil.  3:  fr^io,  Rom.  6:  5.) 

If  every  Israelite  in  Jewdom  were  converted  to  Christ  as 
Paul  was^  would  they  not  feel  as  Paul  felt?  Would  they  not 
do  as  he  did?  Would  they  not  see  that  the  boundaries  of 
God  s  kingdom  include  the  whole  earth,  and  its  citizens,  all  the 
redeemed? 

The  whole  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  our  blessed  Lord 
as  it  lies  open  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  is  to  be  understood  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  faith,  precludes  the  possibility  of  any 
mundane,  theocratic  institution  in  the  likeness  or  after  the 
pattern  of  that  which  was  constituted  for  a  specific  purpose  in 
the  past,  and  which,  its  purpose  having  been  attained,  has 
fallen  away,  even  as  the  flower  falls  when  the  fruit  unfolds. 

D.  H.  Geissinger. 
Pittsburgh,  November,  jpoj. 


Article  II. 

THE    FIRST    CHAPTER    OF    GENESIS    IN    COM- 

PARISON   WITH   THE   HEATHEN 

CREATION  MYTHS. 

In  view  of  the  ease  with  which  modem  scholars  are  in- 
clined to  place  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  in  the  same 
class  with  the  various  cosmogonies  that  have  come  down  to 
us  in  the  literature  and  traditions  of  the  heathen  nations,  it  is 
our  purpose  to  briefly  emphasize  the  distinctions  existing  be- 
tween Genesis  and  the  ancient  myths  that  bear  resemblance 
to  it,  and  to  show,  if  possible,  that  there  is  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  them,  far  greater  than  scholars  usually  sup- 
pose, and  that  in  comparison  with  this  fundamental  difference 
the  resemblance  in  details  may  almost  be  called  superficial. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  present  a  compact  selection  of 
ancient  heathen  creation  myths  as  they  have  been  gathered 
from  various  sources  by  William  Hohberger  and  published  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Columbus  Theohgical  Magazine: 

I.    INDIAN  MYTHS. 

1.  The  *'dlvine  song."  a  part  of  the  Indian  national  epic  poem  "Mahab- 
hnrata."  contains  a  creation  myth.  In  this  song  we  find  these  words:  The 
god  Krischna- Vishnu  speaks:  *'As  material  (phenomena)  I  am  eightfold 
earth,  water,  fire,  air,  space,  mind,  understanding,  self-consciousness  [a 
category  of  the  Sankhaya  philosophy];  but  this  is  my  lower  I.  Learn  Me 
iu  my  higher  nature.  My  higher  nature  is  psychic;  by  It  the  world  is  sup- 
ported, for  I  am  the  creator  and  destroyer  of  the  world.  None  other  is 
higher  than  I.  On  Me  the  universe  is  woven,  like  pearls  upon  a  thread. 
Taste  am  T,  light  am  I  of  moon  and  sun;  I  am  the  mystic  syllaible  Aum.  I 
am  sound  in  space,  manliness  in  man.  the  light  of  the  light,  the  smell  of  the 
fragrant,  life  and  heat,  the  eternal  seed  of  all  beings  .  .  .  there  is  no 
end  of  my  divine  appearances." — World's  Best  Literature,  Vol.  IV.  p.  7958. 

2.  A  Late  Vedic  Hymn  of  Creation:  "There  was  then  neither  being 
nor  not  being.  There  was  no  air,  no  sky.  What  hid  it?  Where  was  it  and 
in  whose  protection  was  it?  Was  it  water  or  deep  darkness?  There  was 
neither  death  nor  immortality.  There  was  no  difference  between  night  and 
day.  That  Oub  breathed.  Other  than  the  One,  above  the  one,  nothing  ex- 
isted. Darkness  was  concealed  in  darkness  in  the  beginning.  Undifferen- 
tiated water  was  all  this  universe.  Through  desire,  the  primal  seed  of  mind 
creation  arose.    After  this  came  the  gods." 

3.  A  late  Vedic  Philosophical  Hymn:  "In  the  beginning  arose  the 
Golden  Germ.    As  soon  as  he  was  bom  he  became  the  lord  of  all.    He  es- 
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tablished  earth  and  heaven.  To  what  god  shall  we  offer  sacrifice?  He  who 
gives  breath  and  strength,  whose  command  the  shining  gods  obey — to  what 
god  shall  we  offer  sacrifice?  He  whose  shadow  is  life  and  death — to  what 
god  shall  we  offer  sacrifice?  When  first  the  great  waters  went  everywhere, 
holding  the  germ  (of  life),  and  generating  light,  then  arose  from  them  the 
one  Spirit  (breath)  of  one  who  begot  heaven,  injure  us  not  To  this  god,  to 
the  Lord  or  all  beings  let  us  offer  sacrifice.'* 

4.  The  origin  of  Brahma  (masculine)  himself  a  creation  or  emanation 
from  Brahma  (neuter)  and  the  way  in  which  he  created  heaven  and  earth, 
is  thus  narrated  by  Manu: 

This  universe  was  developed  in  darkness,  unperceived,  undistinguish- 
able,  unknowable,  as  it  were  entirely  sunk  in  sleep.  Then  the  irresistible 
self -existing  lord,  undiscerned,  causing  this  universe,  with  the  five  elements 
and  all  other  things,  to  become  discernable.  was  manifested.  di8i>elling  the 
gloom.  He  who  is  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  subtle,  undiscern- 
ablt:  himself,  shone  forth.  He,  desiring,  seeking  to  produce  various  crea- 
tures frcmi  his  own  body,  first  created  the  waters,  and  deposited  in  them  a 
seed.  This  seed  became  a  golden  egg.  resplendent  as  the  sun.  in  which  he 
himself  was  bom  as  Brahma,  the  progenitor  of  all  the  worlds.  Being 
formed  by  that  first  cause,  undlscernable.  eternal,  which  is  both  existent 
and  non-existent,  that  male  (parusha)  is  known  in  the  world  as  Brahma. 
That  lord  having  continued  a  year  in  the  egg.  divided  it  into  two  parts  by 
bis  mere  thought.  With  these  two  shells  he  formed  the  heavens  and  the 
earth:  and  in  the  middle  he  placed  the  sky.  the  eight  regions,  and  the  eter- 
nal abode  of  the  waters.'*  (See  Dr.  J.  Muir's  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol. 
iv,  SI.) 

II.    FINNISH  CREATION  MYTH. 

Quite  similar  to  the  myth  of  the  golden  Cosmic  egg  in  which  Brahma  is 
said  to  have  ibeen  born  is  the  myth  of  the  Finns  as  we  find  it  expressed  in 
their  grand  epic,  the  Kalevala,  a  poem  equalling  the  Iliad  in  length  and 
coropletene«»,  and,  as  Max  Muller  said,  "not  less  beautiful."  The  high 
arches  and  vaults  of  the  heavens  were,  according  to  the  Kalevala,  formed 
out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cosmic  egg. 

*'  Aus  des  eies  obrer  llalfte 
Wird  des  hohen  Hlmmels  Bogen" — ^Delitzscb. 

III.  MYTH  OF  DOO  RIB  INDIANS  OF  ALASKA. 
According  to  the  creation  myth  of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  an  immensely 
large  raven  hatched  out  the  egg  of  the  universe.  The  Dog  Rib  Indians 
cherish  the  following  myth:  In  the  beginning  there  was  a  boundles3  ocean 
of  water  and  no  dry  land.  A  mighty  bird,  whose  eyes  were  fiashing  fire  and 
the  whir  of  whose  wings  produced  thunder,  dove  down  into  the  chaotic 
water  and  caused  the  dry  land  to  appear  above  the  face  of  the  waters.  This 
bird  then  called  into  existence  all  kinds  of  animals. 

IV.    THE   GERMAN   COSMOGENY. 

According  to  the  sagas,  Odin  and  his  brothers.  Vile  and  Ve,  the  sons  of 
Boer,  or  the  first-bom,  slew  Ymir  or  Chaos  And  from  his  body  created  the 
world,  converting  his  flesh  into  dry  land;  his  blood,  which  at  first  occasioned 
a  flood,  into  tht  sea;  his  bones  into  mountains;  his  skull  into  the  vault  of 
heaven;  his  brows  into  the  epot  known  as  Midgaard,  the  middle  part  of  the 
earth,  intended  for  the  dwelling  place  of  the  sons  of  men;  his  hair  into  for- 
ests; his  brains  into  clouds,  etc.  The  blood  of  Ymer.  the  monster  giant, 
brought  on  such  a  flood  as  to  drown  all  mankind  save  Belgemer  and  his 
wife      who     rescued     themselves     in     a     boat.  Belgemer    and     his 

wife  are,  according  to  the  sages,  the  common  parents  of  all  children  of  men. 
A  fair  idea  may  be  had  of  the  imaginary  size  of  these  giants  of  the  ancient 
Oeiman  fancy  by  reading  the  "Snorra  Edda"  and  in  particular  those  parts 
iftbich  de8<!ribe  Thor's  (the  god  of  thunder)  adventures  on  his  Journey  to 
the  land  of  the  giants.  Thor,  accompanied  by  Loki.  Thjalfl.  and  Bdska. 
after  a  long  day's  Journey  discovered  a  large  hall  in  which  they  passed  the 
night  in  sleep  and  rest    In  the  morning  they  perceived  that  the  hall  was  a 
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glove  of  the  giant  Skrymlr.  "My  name  ia  Skrymir,  aald  the  giant,  but  t 
need  not  ask  thy  name^  for  I  know  that  thou  art  the  god  Thor.  But  what 
bast  thou  done  with  my  glove?  And  stretching  out  his  hand  Skrymlr 
picked  up  his  glove,  which  Thor  then  perceived  was  what  they  had  taken 
over  night  for  a  hall,  the  chamber  where  they  had  sought  refuge  being  the 
thumb." 

The  following  day  Thor  and  his  companions  traveled  with  the  giant  and 
when  even  war  come  they  prepared  to  eat  their  supper.  "Skrymlr  uoon  fell 
asleep,  and  be^an  to  snore  stixmgly,  but  incredible  though  it  may  appear,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  told  that  when  Thor  came  to  open  the  wallet  (in  which 
all  food  had  been  put)  he  could  not  untie  a  single  knot,  nor  render  a  string 
looser  than  it  was  before.  Seeing  that  his  labor  was  in  vain,  Thor  became 
wroth,  and  grasping  his  xhallet  with  both  hands  while  he  advanced  a  step 
forward,  launched  it  at  the  giant's  head.  Skrymlr,  awakening,  merely 
asked  whether  a  leaf  had  not  fallen  on  his  head,  and  whether  they  had  sup- 
ped and  were  ready  to  go  to  sleep.  Thor  answered  that  they  were  Just  go- 
ing to  sleep,  and  so  saying,  went  and  laid  himself  down  under  an  oak  tree. 
But  sleep  came  not  that  night  to  Thor,  and  when  he  remarked  that  Skrymlr 
snored  again  so  loud  that  the  forest  re-echoed  with  the  noise,  he  arose,  and 
grasping  his  mallet  launched  it  with  such  force  that  it  sank  into  the  giant's 
skull  up  to  the  handle.  Skrymlr,  awakening,  cried  out:  "What's  the  mat- 
ter?   Did  an  acorn  fall  on  my  head?    How  fares  it  with  thee,  Thor?" 

But  Thor  went  away  hastily,  saying  that  he  had  Just  then  awoke,  and 
that  as  it  was  only  then  midnight,  there  was  still  time  for  sleep.  He.  how- 
ever, resolved  that  if  he  had  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  third  blow,  it 
should  set  Me  all  matters  between  them.  A  little  before  daybreak  he  per- 
ceived that  Skrymlr  was  again  fast  asleep,  and  again  grasping  hi«  mallet, 
dashed  it  with  such  violence  that  it  forced  its  way  into  the  giant's  cheek  up 
to  the  handle.  But  Skrymlr  sat  up,  and  stroking  his  cheek,  said:  Are 
there  any  birds  perched  on  this  tree?  Methought  when  I  awoke  some  moss 
from  the  branches  fell  on  my  head.  What!  art  thou  awake,  Thor?  Me- 
thinks  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  up  and  drees  ourselves." 

Skrymlr  on  a  later  occasion  told  the  god,  Thor,  "Know,  then,  that  I  Have 
all  along  deceived  thee  by  my  illusions:  first  in  the  forest,  where  I  arrived 
before  thee,  and  there  thou  wert  not  unable  to  untie  the  wallet,  because  I 
had  bound  it  with  iron  wire,  in  such  a  manner  that  thou  ooi\ldst  not  discov- 
er how  the  knot  ought  to  be  loosened.  After  this,  thou  gavest  me  three 
blows  with  thy  mallet;  the  first,  though  the  least,  would  have  ended  my 
days  had  it  fallen  on  me,  but  I  brought  a  rocky  mountain  before  me  which 
thou  didst  not  perceive,  and  in  this  mountain  thou  wilt  find  three  glens, 
one  of  them  remarkably  deep.  These  are  made  by  thy  mallet" — Worid's 
Best  Literature.  Vol.  IX,  p.  6130. 

Learning  from  Thor's  experience  with  the  giant  Skrymlr,  the  three  sons 
of  Bur.  Odin,  Vili  and  Ve  at  last  succeeded  in  killing  the  giants.  The  Eddas 
refer  to  thcine  gods  and  their  creation  in  the  following  strophes: 

"There  were  in  times  of  old 

where  Tmer  dwelt, 

nor  land  nor  sea, 

nor  gelid  waves; 

earth  existed  not, 

nor  heaven  above; 

there  was  a  chaotic  chasm, 

and  verdure  nowhere. 

Before  Bur's  sons 

raised  up  heaven's  vault, 

they  who  the  noble 

mid-earth  shaped, 

the  sun  shone  from  the  south 

on  the  structure's  rocks; 

then  was  the  earth  begrown 

with  green  herbage. 

The  sun  from  the  south, 

the  moon's  companion, 

her  right  hand  cast 

round  the  heavenly  bones: 
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the  «un  knew  not 
where  she  had  a  dwelling: 
the  mdon  knew  not 
what  power  he  possesed; 
the  etars  knew  not 
where  they  had  station." 

THE  BABYLONIAN  MYTH. 

Creation  also,  according  to  thto  myth,  was  brought  about  in  consequence 
of  a  struggle.  The  powers  of  darkness,  with  Tlamat  at  their  head,  were 
Jealous  of  the  growing  dominion  of  the  powers  of  light  and  order  and  began 
to  attack  them. 

"The  powers  of  light  were  in  the  greatest  consternation.  Aushar  ap- 
pealed at  first  to  the  highest  god.  his  son  Anu.  to  meet  Tiamat  in  conflict. 
But  he  turned  back  aftrighted  at  her  terrible  aspect  Ba  was  then  appealed 
to,  but  without  result.  But  his  son  Marduk  is  prevailed  upon,  with  the 
promise  of  unlimited  honor  and  dignity,  to  encounter  the  "dragon."  They 
meet  and  wage  a  terrific  combat  Marduk  can  call  upon  the  fire  god  or  the 
lightning  to  help  him,  as  being  one  of  the  manifestations  of  light  He  tri- 
umphs over  Tiamat,  throwing  over  her  a  great  net  and  piercing  her  with 
his  spear,  presumably  the  thunderbolt  Her  husband  and  her  helpers  are 
in  like  manner  discomfited  and  slain.  The  body  of  the  great  monster  Tia- 
mat he  divided  into  two  halves.  Of  the  one  he  formed  the  heavens,  where 
he  erected  the  "Temple  of  the  Hosts,"  in  which  Anu,  Bel.  and  Ea  were  en- 
throned. As  images  of  the  gods  he  set  the  stars  in  heaven,  and  ordered 
therewith  the  year  with  its  twelve  months.  In  heaven  he  fixed  a  barrier, 
with  a  guardian  to  watch  it  which  ahould  restrain  the  upper  waters.  The 
moon  he  appointed  to  measure  the  days  of  the  month.  In  like  manner  the 
earth  was  formed  from  the  other  half  of  Tiamat.  The  waters  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  dry  land,  vegetation  grew  up,  the  earth  and  the  sea  were 
peopled.  After  the  creation  of  mankind,  temples  to  the  gods  were  erected, 
and'  cities  were  founded  with  them  as  the  centers." 

VI.    EGYPTIAN  MYTH. 

"  Praise  of  Amen  Ka! 
The  bull  in  HellopoUs.  the  chief  of  all  the  gods, 
The  beautiful  and  beloved  god. 
Who  giveth  life  to  all  warm-blooded  things, 
To  all  manner  of  goodly  cattle." 

"  Hail  to  thee.  Amen  Ka!  lord  of  the  thrones  of  the  two  lands, 
Thou  who  dwellest  in  the  sanctuary  of  Kamak. 
Bull  of  his  mother,  he  who  dwelleth  in  his  fields, 
Wide-ranging  in  the  Land  of  the  South. 
Lord  of  the  Mezan,  ruler  of  the  Punt 
Prince  of  heaven,  heir  of  earth. 
Lord  of  all  things  that  exist!" 

"  Alone  in  his  exploits  even  amongst  the  gods. 
The  goodly  bull  of  the  Ennead  of  the  gods. 
Chief  est  of  all  the  gods. 
Lord  of  truth,  father  of  the  gods, 
Maker  of  men,  creator  of  animals. 
Lord  of  the  things  which  are,  maker  of  fruit  trees. 
Maker  of  pasture,  who  causeth  the  cattle  to  live!" 

In  addition  to  these  earlier  cosmogonies,  the  ancient  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  deserving  of  considera- 
tion. The  Greeks  at  first  accounted  for  the  phenomena  of 
nature  by  a  complicated  anthropomorphic  polytheism.      The 
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numerous  gods  and  heroes,  each  invested  with  certain  powers 
from  nature,  were  supposed  to  have  been  living  in  a 
heirarchical  subordination,  the  less  powerful  under  the  greater. 
But  even  the  greatest  god  himself  wa3  under  limitations.  The 
affairs  of  nature  in  particular  and  many  of  the  most  important 
occurrences  of  life  seem  to  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  in- 
fluence by  personal  divinities.  Especially  after  the  ancient 
view  of  polytheism  had  become  repugnant,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  majestic  harmonies  of  the  universe  and  the  end- 
less discords  and  passions  of  the  gods  which  constituted  their 
national  mytliology,  were  strongly  felt,  philosophers  endeav- 
ored to  free  themselves  from  the  unworthy  and  partial  ele- 
ments in  their  heathen  divinities  by  such  ideal  and  general  con- 
ceptions as,  for  instance,  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Plato.  His  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  universals  in  the  same 
sense  as  individuals  exist,  came  in  a  gradual  way  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  unworthy  personalities  of  the  Grecian  cosmogo- 
nies. The  Platonic  universal  immaterial  being  which  exer- 
cised a  controlling  or  formative  power,  and  which,  with  the 
removal  of  the  baser  elements  existing  in  the  personal  gods, 
came  to  stand  for  the  absolute  and  unknown  reality,  was  the 
philosophic  goal  of  man*s  striving,  attained  to  by  the  highest 
type  of  intellect  in  its  wrestling  with  the  crude  traditions  of 
current  mythology. 

The  time  then  arrived  when  the  Greeks  neglected  the 
gods  and  sought  to  explain  nature  by  what  we  may  call  the 
beginnings  of  the  scientific  method,  though  their  disposition 
to  invent  purely  speculative  and  even  fanciful  hypotheses  to 
account  for  the  facts  of  nature  render  much  of  their  ingenuity 
useless  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Aristotle,  with  the 
sobriety,  balance,  and  majesty  characterizing  the  greatest 
human  intellect  of  ancient  days,  ruled  these  merely  fanciful 
conceptions  out  of  account,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
secure  and  stable  science  for  all  future  time. 

Thus  we  note  that  the  informing  and  infilling  process  of 
philosophy,  in  its  attempt  to  lift  up  the  crude  ancient  cos- 
mogony of  the  Greeks  to  a  high  and  worthy  level,  was  an  in- 
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tellectual  failure,  and  that  first  in  Plato  and  finally  in  Aristotle, 
the  whole  ancient  cosmogony  was  ignored  and  abandoned,  as 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  control  over  its  affairs. 

When  in  the  later  days  of  Gnosticism  and  Neo-Platonism, 
there  were  unnumbered  attempts  to  combine  ancient  Oriental 
and  Occidental  creation  myths,  with  the  sober  truths  and  state- 
ments of  the  Word  of  God,  the  vitality  in  the  latter  gave  a  new 
lease  of  life  to  the  philosophic  pantheistic  principles  which  un- 
derlay those  old  creation  ideas  of  heathenism,  and  for  a  time 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  truth  of  God  itself  with  the  luxu- 
riance and  rankness  of  its  occult  growth.  But,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  every  philosophical  creation  theory  up  to  the 
present  time,  these  gnostic  developments  had  their  day,  and 
then  their  influence  on  learning  fell  to  the  ground. 


Turning  now  from  this  historic  survey  of  the  ancient 
mythical  literature  of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  the  Creation, 
and  from  the  various  attempts  of  the  noblest  intellects  of  an- 
cient times  to  escape  the  absurdities  lurking  in  these  fabulous 
tales,  and  either  to  place  into  them  principles  of  a  more  strictly 
reasonable  character,  or  to  ignore  them  entirely  or  to  substi- 
tute a  purely  intellectual  vision  into  the  origin  of  things  for  the 
purely  historic  fancies,  we  are  ready  to  come  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  weight,  the  power,  and  the  sobriety  of  the  narra- 
tive of  creation  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  sublime  account 
found  at  the  beginning  of  Genesis. 

The  first  striking  point  in  the  Genesis  account  of  creation 
is  that  this  record  has  continued  to  command  the  respect  of 
gjeat  intellects  in  all  ages.  It  has  survived  all  manner  of  cur- 
rent cosmological  theories.  It  met  and  vanquished  some  of 
the  ancient  cosmologies,  with  which  it  is  now  compared,  when 
Christianity  was  still  young.  It  survived  the  teaching  of 
Cosmas  in  the  sixth  century,  that  the  earth  was  a  sea-girt  plain 
beyond  which  no  mortal  could  pass.  It  survived  the  teach- 
ing common  from  the  time  of  Justin  Marter,  that  the  crystal- 
line heavens  revolved  around  the  solid  earth.    It  survived  the 
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mathematical  reasons  which  Nicholas  Copernicus  advanced 
in  his  treatise  on  "The  Revolutions  of  the  Celestial  Orbs,"  and 
his  theory  which  is  accepted  to-day.  It  survived  the  an- 
nouncement first  made  by  Galileo  in  his  "Sidereal  Messen- 
ger," that  the  telescope  afforded  sensible  evidence  of  the  mo- 
tions of  planets  and  satellites  around  the  sun.  It  survived  the 
speculations  of  Kepler  in  his  "Harmonies  of  the  Universe," 
and  the  great  laws  which  he  deduced  from  astronomical  obser- 
vation. Though  trammeled  by  philosophies,  oriental  and 
occidental,  in  earlier  days,  though  weighed  down  by  the  mighty 
intellectual  systems  of  the  scholastics,  though  apparently  torn 
to  pieces  by  Mandeville,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Condillac,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  Voltaire,  Laland,  and  by  the  most 
eminent  physical  astronomer  of  modem  times.  La  Place,  who, 
when  asked  by  Napoleon  why  there  was  no  mention  of  a  God 
in  his  "System  of  the  World,"  replied  that  he  no  longer  needed 
that  hypothesis ;  the  Biblical  record  of  creation  has  survived 
the  reasonings  and  the  ridicule  of  all  its  mighty  antagonists, 
and  to-day  still  commands  scientific  and  popular  respect. 
Though  attacked  by  such  eminent  writers  as  Dr.  John 
Draper,  Andrew  White,  and  Auguste  Comte  (who  dared  to 
pronounce  the  grand  theme  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm  obsolete) ; 
by  such  German  rationalists  as  Bretschneider  and  Strauss; 
Eichhorn  and  Baur;  though  ignored  by  Humboldt  in  his 
"Cosmos"  as  a  mere  childish  tradition  of  the  people;  and 
ridiculed  by  such  modern  materialists  as  Feuerbach,  Vogt, 
Moleschott ;  though  excluded  from  all  consideration  by  Dar- 
win, Tyndall,  and  Spenser;  yet  nevertheless  it  has  emerged 
from  conflict,  with  the  respect  of  the  g^eat  mass  of  scholarship 
of  each  age.  Even  an  evolutionist  of  such  a  pronounced  and 
radical  type  as  Prof.  Haeckel,  of  Jena,  has  bom  testimony  to 
the  clearness,  simplicity,  and  progression  of  the  laws  of  or- 
ganic development  which  are  revealed  in  the  Mosaic  record. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  oppose  to  the  list  of  names  just 
given,  the  names  of  such  great  scientific  writers  as  Bacon, 
Kepler,  Newton,  Farraday,  Lyell,  Guyot,  Dawson,  Dana,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Agassiz,  and  many  others.  The  point  here 
made  is  that  the  creation  record  has  retained  its  natural  hold 
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on  the  most  powerful  believing  intellects  in  every  age  and  amid 
the  multitudinous  revolutions  and  changes  of  science — a 
science  by  which  it  itself  has  been  encumbered  and  fettered, 
and  a  science  which  has  been  lifted  up  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  second  point  which  strikingly  differentiates  the 
Genesis  record  of  the  creation  from  every  legendary  account, 
including  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and 
Babylonians,  is  its  entire  freedom  from  fantastical,  trivial,  and 
purposeless  details;  its  rigid  exclusion  of  all  such  processes 
of  imagination  as  have  been  active  in  the  construction  of  the 
expanded  prose  poems  and  unreal  pictures  of  grotesque  origins 
characterizing  every  legendary  account.  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  sun  myth  in  this  record  of  creation.  There  is  no  teaching 
Ihat  the  world  rests  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise.  There  is  no 
statement  that  it  floats  in  a  sea  of  milk,  or  that,  like  the  hut  of 
a  primitive  savage,  the  world  consists  of  the  branches  of  a  tree 
pulled  down  round  about  it  as  is  the  case  in  the  Scandinavian 
where  the  yggdrasil  plays  a  prominent  part.  Nor  does  the 
Genesis  creation  narrative  contain  a  single  striking  imagina- 
tive feature  like  that  river  of  fire  winding  round  about  the 
earth  which  Plato  describes  to  us  in  the  "Phedo."  It  does 
not  rest  the  beginnings  of  the  Cosmos  on  a  brutish  ultimate 
element,  or  on  unconscious  developments  or  on  some  un- 
worthy attribute  of  the  gods.  There  is  nothing  barbarous, 
savage,  or  primitive  about  this  narrative.  It  is  entirely  free 
from  the  purely  mythical  conceptions  that  everywhere  stand 
out  so  freely  on  the  other  records.  There  are  no  heroes,  no 
prehistoric  wonder  stories,  no  marvelous  emanation  of  fan- 
tasies, no  deifications  of  the  forces  of  nature  in  this  narrative. 

The  difference  in  this  respect  between  Genesis  I  and  the 
myths  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  too  evident  to  need 
further  elucidation.  There  is  in  fact  almost  as  much  of  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  creation  and  the 
ancient  creation  myths  as  there  is  between  the  narrative  of  the 
infancy  in  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke  and  the  Apocryphal  Gos- 
pels. The  latter  tell  us  how  after  the  flight  into  Egypt  the 
child  Jesus  was  recognized  as  the  true  God  by  the  Egyptian 
idols.    They  tell  us  how  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  Babe 
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worked  miracles.  They  tell  us  how  the  Saviour  caused  birds 
made  of  clay  to  fly,  and  how  he  turned  boys  into  kids.  Verily, 
these  are  idle  tales,  and  the  reserve  and  silence  of  the  canoni- 
cal Gospels  is  in  distinguished  contrast  with  them.  This 
same  move  or  less  idle,  vulgar  imagination  is  active  in  what 
perhaps  may  be  called  the  Apocryphal  creation  myths,  as  well 
as  in  the  legends  connected  with  the  early  life  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Moses,  of  Buddha,  etc.  And  if  we  can  see  the  difference 
between  the  Divine  and  the  Apocryphal  in  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  a  comparative  mind  it  will  be  not  less 
patent  in  connection  with  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  an  even  more  striking  characteristic  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation  is  its  brevity,  its  comprehensiveness,  and 
its  purpose.  It  does  not  dilate.  It  proceeds  by  way  of  simple, 
clear,  and  rapid  review.  It  is  not  written  for  purposes  of 
scientific  description  or  for  purposes  of  imaginative  elabora- 
tion. It  is  not  the  idle  tale,  constantly  accretive,  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children.  Though  concrete  it  avoids  the  geographical, 
geological,  and  chronological,  as  well  as  the  fabulous.  In  a 
mere  handful  of  verses  it  gives  the  most  brief  and  sober  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  earth  by  Almighty  God,  that  liter- 
ature possesses.  Unlike  every  legendary  story  with  which  it 
can  be  compared,  this  record  begins  and  ends  with  the  pur- 
pose of  God.  And  yet  in  its  rapid  and  orderly  survey  and  by 
means  of  a  few  grand  strokes  it  portrays  the  great  creation 
facts  from  the  origination  of  matter  to  the  endowment  and  en- 
thronement of  man  and  includes  in  its  thirty-one  verses  all  the 
things  and  forces  of  nature  and  all  the  laws  of  development 
and  life. 

Another  additional  striking  fact  evident  in  every  line  of 
the  narrative  of  creation  as  given  in  Genesis  is  its  recognition 
of  order,  progress,  and  law.  There  is  in  it  a  system,  inclusive  of 
laws,  forces,  and  material,  and  there  is  an  orderly  development. 
Though  popular  in  form,  the  principles  revealed,  the  scale  of 
progression,  and  the  universality  in  compass  are  truly  sublime 
and  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  conceive.  The  history  of 
creation  is  "writ  large."    There  is  room  for  the  whole  heavens 
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with  all  their  flaming  worlds  in  one  or  two  verses  of  Genesis. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  laws  of  gravitation,  attraction, 
and  repulsion,  persistence  of  energy,  laws  of  vitality  and 
growth,  and  for  the  great  agencies,  heat,  light,  sound,  and 
electricity,  all  of  which  are,  so  to  say,  modem  and  ex  post  fccto 
discoveries. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  further  most  striking  diflPerentiative 
feature  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  its  full  recognition  of  the 
efficiency  of  second  causes,  and  of  the  law  of  parsimony.  The 
sun  is  a  real  agent  in  Genesis.  It  is  the  earth,  and  not  some 
monster  that  brings  forth  the  grass.  It  is  the  herb  that  yields 
seed  after  its  kind.  God  acts  by  the  real  agencies  which 
we  now  know  to  be  existent  in  the  world.  The  wonderfulness 
of  this  fact  will  only  dawn  on  the  thinker  after  he  has  com- 
pared other  cosmogonies  with  that  of  Genesis,  and  after  he 
realizes  how  much  earlier  this  record  is  than  our  own  times, 
wherein  particularly  we  have  come  to  the  knowledge  and  dis- 
covery of  the  universal  efficiency  of  second  causes.  Here  is 
indeed  a  difference  between  ancient  creation  mjrths  and  Gene- 
sis. Every  type  of  pantheism  is  excluded  by  this  fact,  since 
pantheism  allows  no  real  efficiency  to  the  finite.  Moreover, 
every  type  of  polytheism  is  excluded,  since  there  is  no  super- 
natural power  in  the  forces  of  nature ;  the  springs,  mountains, 
and  the  divinities  in  sea  and  g^ove.  Genesis  is  right  on  the 
problems  of  transcendentalism  and  immanence. 

And  there  is  still  more  revealed  in  this  primeval  history. 
The  law  of  development  is  fully  recognized.  There  are  first, 
elements  lacking  combination,  a  formless  mass.  Second,  the 
light-flash  at  work,  the  mighty  chemical  forces.  Third,  solidi- 
fication, crystallization.  Fourth,  gravitation,  cooling  and  con- 
traction. Fifth,  laws  of  biology,  the  lower  types  of  vegetable 
life,  the  lower  types  of  animal  life,  the  higher  types  of  animal 
life,  and  the  presence  of  spiritual  life. 

Another  great  truth  which  is  recognized  in  the  record 
of  Genesis  and  which  modem  science  and  evolutionary 
theories  in  particular  fail  to  recognize,  is  the  principle — so  tme 
to  nature — ^that  there  are  definite  steps  or  stages  by  which  the 
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process  of  world  development  is  interrupted.  Causation  is  not 
continuous  anywhere  throughout  the  scale  of  being.  There 
is  not  an  entire  continuity  of  action  in  the  physical  universe. 
Thus,  e.  g.,  there  is  an  abrupt  point  where  two  very  diverse 
gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  unite  and  suddenly  produce  a 
fluid  which  we  call  water.  There  is  another  temperature 
point  at  which  this  fluid  goes  oflF  into  vapor.  Again  after  the 
liquid  water  has  contracted  to  a  certain  point,  another  revolu- 
tion sets  in  and  the  fluid  suddenlv  begins  to  expand  until  at 
the  freezing  tx)int  it  becomes  a  solid.  In  each  of  these  condi- 
tions the  bodv  present*?  a  totallv  different  set  of  physical  prop- 
erties from  those  which  it  had  before,  and  each  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  an  instantaneous  revolution  from  the  one  realm  into 
the  other.  There  is  no  eradual  transition.  Now  these  sudden 
points  of  interruption,  these  definitely  marked  stages  existing 
throuehout  nature,  are  a  perpetual  protest  to  continuous  evo- 
lution tendencies  in  our  present  day  science.  But  they  are 
fully  recoenized  in  the  creation  of  Genesis  and  in  most  mar- 
velous  manner.  And  it  is  this  recognition  alone  that  will  save 
modem  philosophy  from  materialism,  and  will  afford  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  the  introduction,  the  existence,  and  the  inde- 
pendent continuance  of  spiritual  life  in  material  organism. 

But,  to  draw  this  paper  to  a  conclusion,  it  remains  to 
point  out  the  one  chief  and  fundamental  difference  between 
the  Old  Testament  record  of  creation  and  all  its  host  of  imi- 
tators and  legendary  companions.  The  Old  Testament 
record  exists  for  the  purpose  of  causing  us  to  see  the  great- 
ness of  Almighty  God,  the  original  divine  nature  of  man,  the 
divine  origin  of  the  family,  the  fall  of  man  into  sin,  the  heredi- 
tary curse  of  original  sin  which  has  descended  upon  the  race, 
and  the  redemption  which  has  been  provided  in  Christ  Jesus 
The  narrative  is  entirely  secondary  and  subordinate  to  this 
one  great  purpose.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  has  been 
written  in  order  that  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John  might  be 
written.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  naturally  develops  and 
leads  to  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John.  Where  is  there  an- 
other narrative  in  all  the  cosmolog^cal  literature  of  the  world 
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on  which  such  a  superstructure  has  been  reared?  Where  is 
there  another  account  of  the  Beginning  which  is  the  prelude 
to  such  an  Ending?  Where  even  in  the  grandest  speculations 
of  the  most  imaginative  modern  evolutionists  is  there  a  his- 
torical rudimentary  stage  and  origin  in  any  ancient  record 
which  can  be  developed  to  such  a  loftiness  of  branch  and  such 
a  fulness  of  fruit  as  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  Christianity 
which  has  sprung  historically  from  this  ancient  Mosaic  record? 
What  can  the  ancient  Babylonian,  the  ancient  Phoenician,  any 
of  the  ancient  Aryan  accounts  show  by  way  of  development  in 
comparison  with  this  record?  Is  it  their  Zoroastrian  and 
Manichaen  ideas  of  the  co-eternity  of  an  evil  being  with  God, 
of  darkness  with  light?  Is  it  of  the  Buddhistic  principle  that 
all  finite  existence  is  in  itself  an  evil  and  that  the  only  salvation 
of  man  is  escape  into  Nirvana?  Is  it  the  modern  paganism 
of  science?  Then  each  and  all  of  these  prove  the  inferiority 
of  the  cosmogonies  of  the  ancient  world  literature  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  Genesis.  For  here  as  ever  the  one  greatest 
test  of  all  time,  all  qualities,  all  life,  and  all  development  is  ''By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

Theodore  £.  Schmauk. 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  November  20th,  ipoi. 


Article  III. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS. 

It  was  part  of  the  Messiah's  office  as  a  prophet  to  teach 
men.  Therefore  wherever  He  went,  in  Judea,  Galilee  or 
Samaria,  Jesus  taught  the  people.  We  find  Him  teaching  in 
the  temple,*  in  the  synagogues,*  on  the  mountain,*  by  the  sea- 
side*, or  resting  by  Jacob's  well.*  Sometimes  His  pupils  con- 
sisted of  g^eat  multitudes  ;•  sometimes  of  only  a  few  disciples ;' 
and  occasionally  of  only  one  person,  like  Nicodemus*  or  the 
woman  of  Samaria.* 

JESUS   THE   GRE.\T   TEACHER. 

In  former  times  God  had  spoken  to  men  through  the 
prophets,  but  now  He  spoke  to  them  by  his  Son.**  Coming 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,"  Jesus  could  reveal  God's  will  as 
no  one  else  could.  And  He  taught  with  such  evident  power  and 
authority,  that  the  people  were  filled  with  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment," and  were  convinced  that  He  was  a  teacher  come  from 
God.**  The  teaching  of  Jesus  was  the  absolute**  and  final 
truth.  It  is  the  climax  of  God's  revelation  to  men.**  He  told 
them  all  that  they  need  to  know  or  will  know  of  God  in  this 
world.  Even  when  the  Holy  Spirit  came,  whom  Jesus  sent 
to  guide  the  disciples  into  all  truth,**  He  simply  built  on  the 
foundation  which  Christ  had  laid,  bringing  all  things  which 
Christ  had  spoken  to  their  remembrance  and  making  His 
words  clear  to  them.*^ 

WHAT    HE    TAUGHT. 

I.  Jesus  taught  the  law  of  God,  and  made  plain  its  real 
meaning.  This  He  did  especially  in  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.**     He  freed  the  Law  from  the  human  traditions**  with 
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which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  had  encumbered  it,  and 
showed  that  it  must  be  fulfilled  not  only  outwardly  by  deeds, 
but  inwardly  in  the  heart  by  perfect  love  to  god  and  man.*** 

2.  But  His  special  work  as  a  teacher  was  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel — ^the  glad  tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  He 
Himself  was  now  bringing  to  men.*^  His  proclamation  may 
be  regarded  under  two  heads :  namely,  what  He  taught  con- 
cerning Himself;  and  what  He  taught  concerning  the  King- 
dom of  God  or  of  Heaven. 

CONCERNING    HIMSELF 

Jesus  taught,  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God  who  came  down 
from  heaven  so  that  men  might  have  eternal  life  in  Him."  He 
would  save  them  by  giving  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  them.** 
He  is  "the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  ;"**  and  no  one  can 
know  God***  or  come  to  the  Father  except  through  Him.  Re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins  are  to  be  preached  in  His  name 
among  all  nations.**  In  order  to  be  saved,  men  must  believe 
on  Him.*'  Whoever  does  not  believe  will  be  condemned.** 
He  is  not  only  the  Saviour  of  men  but  also  their  Judge.**  And 
He  will  one  day  come  again  to  judge  and  reward  them  accord- 
ing to  their  works.** 

CONCERNING    THE    KINGDOM    OF    GOD 

Jesus  taught,  that  with  His  coming  that  kingdom  was  at 
hand.**  It  is  not  a  kingdom  of  this  world,**  outward  and 
visible,  but  a  kingdom  in  the  human  heart.**  He  is  its  King.** 
Repentance  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  all  who  would  become 
members  of  it.**  Those  who  would  belong  to  it  must  be 
humble,  and  the  humblest  in  it  are  the  greatest.'*  They  must 
be  obedient,  and  not  only  say  "Lord,  Lord,"  but  do  the  will 
of  His  Father  in  heaven.*'    He  and  His  subjects  are  most  in- 
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timately  united  like  the  branch  and  the  vine.**    He  not  only 
rules  over  them,  but  loves  them :  they  are  His  friends.** 

HIS    PARABLES. 

Jesus  frequently  made  use  of  parables,  in  order  to  make 
His  teaching  plain.  This  He  did  especially  in  describing 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  By  means  of  illustrations  drawn 
from  daily  life,  He  shows  how  that  kingdom  will  grow 
externally*®  and  internally**  till  it  extends  over  the  whole 
world,  and  exerts  a  sacred  influence  over  the  whole  race ;  how 
anxiously  God  desires  that  men  should  belong  to  it;**  how 
foolishly  some  despise  its  offers  of  grace;**  how  its  subjects 
are  gathered  into  it  ;**  and  how  in  it  the  good  and  the  bad  are 
found  side  by  side  in  this  world.** 

He  also  shows  how  its  subjects  must,  like  a  tree,  bear  fruit 
or  be  destroyed;**  how  they  must  forgive  others  in  order  to 
retain  the  forgiveness  of  God  themselves;*^  and  how  they 
should  show  mercy  to  the  needy.**  He  warns  them  not  to  set 
their  heart  on  the  things  of  this  world;**  urges  them  to  be 
faithful  in  serving  Him  f^  and  bids  them  look  for  a  reward  of 
grace  and  not  of  merit.**  He  shows  them  how  the  godly  and 
the  ungodly  respectively  fare  in  the  next  world  ;**  warns  them 
of  the  suddenness  with  which  He  will  come  tO'  judge  the 
world;***  and  bids  them  watch  and  be  always  ready,  because 
they  "know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  in  which  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh.'*** 

HIS    MORAL    PRECEPTS. 

Jesus  intends  that  men  shall  be  saved  onlv  bv  faith  in  Him. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  character  and  conduct  of  those  who 
believe  in  Him  is  to  bear  witness  to  their  faith.  They  are  to 
let  their  light  shine  before  men.**  To  this  end  He  has  given 
many  precepts,  showing  what  kind  of  people  his  followers 
should  be  in  heart  and  life.    They  should  aim  at  a  far  higher 
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standard  of  moral  excellence  than  other  men.**    They  are  to 
love  God  above  all  things  and  their  neighbor  as  themselves.*' 

In  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men,  the  Christian  is  to 
follow  the  Golden  Rule  of  doing  to  others  as  he  would  have 
others  do  to  him.**  He  should  be  uniformly  kind  m  his  treat- 
ment of  them,  be  wholly  free  from  ill-will  or  animosity  against 
any  one,  and  never  be  guilty  of  unkind  words."  If  he  has 
wronged  any  one,  he  should  be  ready  to  acknowledge  his  fault 
and  make  amends.**  If  others  have  offended  or  injured  him, 
he  must  be  ready  to  forgive.**  He  must  not  take  revenge,  but 
return  good  for  evil,  and  love  even  his  enemies.**  He  should 
be  kind  and  charitable  in  his  judgment  and  opinion  of  other 
people ;  he  should  not  pick  out  their  faults  and  hold  them  up 
to  view,  but  be  concerned  to  overcome  his  own.** 

He  should  be  pure  and  chaste  in  mind  and  heart  as  well  as 
in  deed.**  He  should  be  careful  in  his  speech,  so  as  not  only 
to  avoid  profanity  but  also  all  useless  and  idle  words.**  He 
should  be  ready  to  help  every  one  that  is  in  distress,**  but 
when  he  has  done  so,  he  should  not  boast  or  make  a  show  of 
it.*'  His  religious  life  is  to  be  sincere  and  earnest,**  but  quiet 
and  unostentatious,*®  free  from  unbelieving  care  and  worry, 
and  trustful  of  God's  Fatherly  care.'®  And  he  should  reso- 
lutely cut  loose  from  everything  that  hinders  him  from  secur- 
ing his  own  salvation  or  performing  Hiawill." 
Phillipsburg,  N.  /.  Joseph  Stump. 

EDITORIAL   NOTE. 

The  article  printed  above  constitutes  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  new  text  book,  entitled  "Bible  Teachings"  in  the  general 
Council  Lutheran  Graded  System  of  Instruction  for  Schools. 
In  this  text  book  sound  Lutheran  doctrines  of  the  Word  are 
presented  with  g^eat  force  and  clearness,  as  they  are  drawn 
directly  from  the  Scriptures.  The  book*is  one  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  Lutherans  everywhere. 
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Article  IV. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS 

COMPARED. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  comparison.  The  colonial  re- 
ports praise  the  Catholic  missions  and  speak  in  disparagement 
of  Protestant  missions.  Travellers,  returning  from  their 
journeys,  if  they  have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  credit  it 
to  the  Catholics.  Bishops  of  Rome  show  more  interest  in 
governmental  affairs  than  in  their  dioceses.  There  are  in- 
stances where  the  office  of  state  secretary  was  held  by  a  bishop. 
Not  long  ago  an  envoy,  after  returning  to  his  native  land, 
made  the  severest  attacks  upon  Protestant  missions,  even  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  Chinese  Upris- 
ing. Such  statements  invite  investigation  and  a  comparison 
of  results. 

The  comparison  is  valuable  for  another  reason.  Nowhere 
is  the  difference  in  lite  and  doctrine  between  the  two  commu- 
nions more  apparent  than  on  the  mission  field.  There  it 
stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The  aims  are  different,  the  methods 
are  different,  and  the  results  are  different.  In  the  different 
Protestant  bodies  the  aim  is  the  same.  Though  the  methods 
are  different,  they  are  after  all  modifications  only  of  the  same 
general  principle. 

The  object  of  Catholic  missions  is  to  church  the  heathen 
and  all  others  who  are  not  Catholics.  Protestant  missions 
have  for  their  object  the  winning  of  the  heathen  for  the  King- 
dom of  God.  The  emphasis  is  laid  on  a  conscious,  a  personal, 
and  a  convincing  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  On  this  basis  Protest- 
ants need  not  be  afraid  of  a  comparison,  nor  need  they  be 
ashamed  of  the  comparison. 
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THE   MANAGEMENT  COMPARED. 

The  management  of  Catholic  missions  is  altogether  under 
the  Propaganda.  (Congregatio  de  propaganda  Me,)  Rome 
divides  the  whole  world  into  tw6  great  sections,  terra  catholica 
and  terra  missionis.  Within  the  former,  her  missionary  or- 
ganization has  properly  no  jurisdiction ;  within  the  latter,  the 
Propaganda  controls  every  person  and  every  movement. 

"The  terra  catholica.  Bliss*  defines  as  including  all  those 
countries  whose  governments  lend  the  support  of  the  secular 
arm  for  the  coercion  of  all  baptized  persons,  whether  Catho- 
lics, heretics  or  simple  schismatics,  into  obedience  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Church ;  that  is,  to  the  Roman  bishopric  which  claims 
a  maternal  superiority  to  all  other  churches;  and  claims  a 
right  to  instruct  them,  and  by  inference  to  govern  them.  All 
schismatics  or  heretics,  therefore,  within  the  limits  of  any 
Roman  bishopric  may  be  lawfully  compelled  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  their  Catholic  bishop,  and  in  him  to  the  supreme 
bishopric  of  Rome ;  whenever,  then,  the  civil  government,  be- 
ing apprised  by  the  Holy  office  of  the  Inquisition — sl  commis- 
sion of  Cardinals,  of  which  the  Pope  himself  is  prefect — that 
heresy  or  schism  is  prevailing  within  its  bounds,  lends  its  au- 
thority to  crush  it,  there  and  there  only  is  terra  catholka;  all 
the  test  of  the  world,  Christian,  Moslem  and  Heathen  is  terra 
missionis." 

But  as  at  present  scarcely  a  government  in  the  world  sub- 
ordinates itself  to  the  Holy  office  and  has  declared  liberty  to 
every  variant  form  of  Christian  worship,  does  it  not  follow  that 
the  whole  world  is  terra  missionis  f  That  Rome  does  so  re- 
gard it  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  she  employs  the  same 
agencies  for  the  proselytism  of  Protestants,  and  for  the  con- 
version of  unbelievers.  There  are,  however,  important  dis- 
tinctions made  within  the  terra  missionis  between  infidels,  schis- 
matics and  heretics.  The  first  class  includes  all  who  have  never 
embraced  the  faith.  For  the  conversion  of  these,  it  is  held, 
the  only  lawful  method  is  persuasion,  since  they  had  never 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church.      Heretics  being 

^Bncydopedia  of  MiBslonB. 
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baptized  are  subject  to  her  jurisdiction.  For  their  restoration, 
the  lawful  means  are  persuasion  and  coercion,  the  former  mode 
being  preferred.  Schismatics,  who  are  orthodox  but  disobe- 
dient to  Rome,  may  likewise,  as  occasion  demands,  be  either 
persuaded  or  coerced  into  returning.* 

The  Propaganda,  which — subject,  of  course,  to  the  Pope's 
intervention  at  any  point— exercises  papal  authority  over  all 
Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  Protestant,  Oriental,  Mos- 
lem, and  Pagan  world,  was  instituted  by  Pope  Gregory  XV 
in  1622.  It  has  permanent  authority  within  the  regions  as  yet 
extra-Christian,  and  within  Christian  regions  until  they  again 
become  terra  catholica.  England  and  America  are  terra  mis- 
sionis,  and  their  cardinals  and  bishops  are  therefore  under  the 
control  of  the  Propaganda. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Propaganda,  the 
Catholic  missions  were  conducted  by  the  different  orders  with- 
out any  relation  to  each  other.  The  Propaganda  controls  all 
now;  yet  the  bonds  of  union  within  each  order  are  so  strict, 
the  policy  and  spirit,  even  the  doctrinal  tenets  so  specific,  and 
the  associations  connected  with  the  older  orders  so  sacred,  that 
accommodations  become  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  open 
hostility  among  them. 

When  a  new  mission  has  been  decided  upon,  the  Propa- 
ganda places  the  direction  of  the  new  venture  in  the  hands  of 
the  Apostolic  Prefect.  A  priest  in  company  with  a  number  of 
lay  brothers  is  sent  to  establish  a  station.  As  soon  as  the  sta- 
tion has  a  number  of  parishes  which  employ  native  priests,  the 
Prefect  makes  room  for  the  Apostolic  Vicar,  who,  under  the 
authority  of  his  bishop,  discharges  the  episcopal  functions. 
The  Vicar  is  invested  with  episcopal  authority  as  soon  as  the 
diocese  has  been  sufficiently  developed. 

While  the  development  is  in  progress,  all  kinds  of  induce- 
ments to  draw  the  people  are  offered.  Particular  stress  is  laid 
upon  attractive  buildings.  The  churches  and  schools  are 
erected  in  conspicuous  places,  having  an  imposing  exterior  and 
a  richly  furnished  interior.  Whether  it  is  the  intention  or  not, 
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the  beautiful  buildings  have  their  admirers.  As  the  number 
of  fine  buildings  is  very  small  in  Protestant  mission  fields, 
there  is  naturally  less  inducement  for  joining  them  on  that  ac- 
count. 

In  Bishop  Couppe's  report  about  the  Bismarck  Islands 
the  inducement  offered  is  of  a  different  character.  There  is  a 
provision  for  every  young  man  who  completes  the  course  in 
the  Catholic  schools.  Each  graduate  will  receive  on  his  wed- 
ding day :  ** A  house,  made  of  Australian  oak,  the  roof  to  be 
covered  wnth  zinc ;  household  furniture ;  farming  implements ; 
carpenter's  tools,  and  a  cow."  This  present,  valued  at  about 
one  hundred  dollars,  is  given  as  an  inducement,  and  a  safe- 
guard against  apostasy. 

A  common  form  of  inducement  is  to  promise  protection 
to  the  natives  who  are  involved  in  a  law  suit.  In  China  nu- 
merous cases  have  arisen  where  the  shield  of  foreign  aid,  in- 
voked by  the  missionaries,  defeated  the  prosecution  before  a 
Chinese  tribunal.  The  defendants  appeal  on  the  plea  that 
they  are  Christians.  **We  are  Christians,"  they  say ;  and  im- 
ply, **you  had  better  keep  hands  off."  There  are  instances 
where  this  plan  was  carried  so  far  that  a  Catholic  convert  could 
be  tried  in  no  other  place  except  before  the  French  Consulate. 
No  doubt  there  are  cases  where  a  native  Catholic  can  hardly 
hope  for  justice,  but  the  frequent  appeal  to  foreign  aid  in  the 
administration  of  justice  is  a  fatal  error. 

The  Protestants  everywhere  condemn  the  practice.  The 
Basle  society  has  a  rule  not  to  receive  a  convert  into  member- 
ship during  the  process  of  litigation.  Even  if  the  native  courts 
of  justice  have  not  reached  the  degree  of  excellence  that  ob- 
tains in  Christian  countries,  it  will  in  the  end  serve  the  cause 
of  missions  more  by  enduring  the  lack  of  justice  than  by  incur- 
ring the  native  hostility  through  foreign  aid. 

Though  some  are  disposed  to  pass  these  by,  yet  no  one 
can  tolerate  the  inducements  offered  through  compromise. 
Accommodation  is  the  generally  accepted  term.  When  Paul 
is  cited  in  defense  of  accommodation  in  the  sense  indicated,  he 
is  treated  unjustly.  Paul  never  violated  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  faith  in  Christ  when  he  became  "all  things  to  all  men." 
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The  truth  was  never  compromised.  If  Paul  adapted  his 
preaching  to  the  times  and  needs  of  his  hearers,  he  did  what 
not  only  every  missionary  but  every  pastor  should  do.  The 
fundamental  truth  of  Christianity  was  neither  validated  nor  in- 
validated by  his  observance  or  non-observance  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law ;  it  was  an  exercise  of  his  Christian  freedom. 

The  preaching  in  India,  or  China,  or  Africa,  or  Japan 
naturally  assumes  a  form  adapted  to  each ;  the  contents,  how- 
ever, are  not  changed.  The  native  customs  in  dress,  music, 
architecture,  etc.,  are  indifferent  matters.  Christian  missions 
are  not  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  Anglicizing  or  Germaniz- 
ing or  Americanizing  the  natives. 

But  it  is  not  an  indiflferent  matter  when  German 
idols  with  Catholic  insignia  are  passed  oflF  for  images  of  the 
saints ;  when  heathen  festivals  are  turned  into  Christian  feasts ; 
when  superstitious  rites  are  made  to  serve  as  religious  cere- 
monies. The  Catholic  missionaries  who  practised  these  things 
compromised  with  the  truth. 

When  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  India  found  that  their 
best  eflForts  were  not  able  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  caste, 
they  resorted  to  compromise. 

The  Madura  Mission,  which  does  not  stand  alone  in  its 
shame,  is  perhaps  the  worst  example.  Robert  de  Nobili,  a 
Jesuit,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Tuscany,  be- 
gon  about  fifty  years  after  Xavier  in  South  India  that  system 
of  missionary  accommodation  which  continued  more  than  a 
century  before  the  authorities  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  it 
and  then  only  by  suppressing  the  order.  The  accommodation 
was  on  this  wise :  Nobili  and  his  associates  represented  them- 
selves as  Brahmins,  making  solemn  oath  that  they  had  de- 
scended from  Brahma.  They  observed  the  usual  Brahminic 
ceremonies,  associated  with  men  of  high  caste  only,  and  avoid- 
ed everything  that  might  reveal  their  foreign  origin. 

In  a  few  years  they  were  able  to  report  numerous  high 
caste  converts.  As  many  as  thirty  thousand  accepted  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  God,  creation,  immortality,  and  atone- 
ment.   They  abandoned  their  idols  but  retained  the  distinc- 
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tions  of  caste,  baptized  their  children  with  heathen  names,  and 
worshipped  in  churches  built  exclusively  for  their  caste.  Not 
only  did  these  missionaries  impose  upon  the  Brahmins,  but 
also  some  of  them,  especially  Beschi,  greatly  hindered  the 
Danish  missionary  work. 

One  Pope  after  another,  unless  he  was  himself  a  Jesuit, 
denounced  the  deception,  with  the  result  that  it  only  aroused 
the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits  everywhere.  Instead  of  uphold- 
ing the  papacy  as  their  order  requires,  they  antagonized  it, 
mocked  and  scorned  the  other  orders,  engaged  in  mercantile 
and  other  secular  business,  until  Benedict  XIV.  finally  suc- 
ceeded, 1745,  by  very  emphatic  orders  to  command  obedience. 

Though  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Jesuits,  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  raised  his  voice  against  the  scandal,  saying: 
"*The  gospel  needs  no  such  false  coloring;  that  Brahmins  are 
not  converted  is  of  much  less  account  than  that  Christians 
should  not  preach  the  gospel  with  joyful  openness.  The 
preaching  of  Christ  crucified  was  once  to  the  Jews  a  scandal, 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  St.  Paul  did  not  therefore 
cease  to  preach  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.  I  will  not  refrain 
from  declaring  that  the  imitation  of  Brahminical  haughtiness 
is  sadly  at  variance  with  the  humility  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  the  observances  of  their  usages  has  something  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  the  faith";  yet  the  sound  principle 
here  advocated  by  Bellarmine  was,  through  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  his  order,  afterwards  modified 
so  as  to  become  virtually  a  retraction. 

In  course  of  time,  the  deluded  converts  discovered  the 
fraud  and  apostatized  by  thousands.  Within  twenty-five 
years,  reports  the  only  remaining  missionary,  not  a  single 
Christian  could  be  found  among  them. 

Similar  practices  are  reported  everywhere  throughout  the 
Roman  Catholic  mission  fields.  "The  rude  mixture  of  super- 
stition, gospel  and  force,  which  is  characteristic  of  Catholic 
Mediaevalism  is  shown  to  perfection  in  its  missions."  Though 
the  missionaries   were   connected   with  the    iniquitous  slave 


^Quoted  trcm  Dr.  Kilkar. 
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trade,  selling  their  own  converts  for  personal  gain;  though 
those  who  were  shepherds  of  the  flock,  engaged  in  plunder- 
ing them;  yet  the  whole  of  the  Congo  was  proclaimed  (1550) 
"wholly  Catholic." 

Another  attempt  to  convert  the  natives  of  the  Congo  was 
made  (1640)  by  the  Capuchin  monks,  but  with  no  better  re- 
sults. The  situation  had  become  so  awful  that  Zucchelli,  one 
of  the  missionaries,  cries  in  anguish :  "Assuredly  the  misery 
is  great!  Here  is  neither  honor  nor  reputation,  neither 
knowledge  nor  conscience,  neither  Word  of  God  nor  faith, 
neither  state  nor  family,  neither  government  nor  civility, 
neither  discipline  nor  shame,  neither  polity  nor  righteousness, 
neither  fear  of  God  nor  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  souls  nor  any- 
thing  You  can  say  nothing  of  these  people  when 

you  see  them  except  that  they  are  in  fact  nothing  else  than 
baptized  heathen  who  have  nothing  of  Christianity  about  them 
but  the  bare  name.  Utter  ruin  impends  over  the  land,  the 
people  and  the  mission."  Future  efforts  to  save  the  mission 
were  likewise  futile.  When  Captain  Tucker  was  sent  (1816) 
to  explore  the  Congo,  he  found  no  trace  of  Catholicism,  not  to 
speak  of  Christianity,  except  some  crucifixes  and  relics,  which 
were  strangely  intermingled  with  the  amulets  and  fetiches  of 
the  countrv. 

The  much-lauded  Jesuit,  Ricci  of  China,  a  missionary 
more  interested  in  science  than  in  religion,  compromised  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  dispensed  himself  from  his  vow  of  celi- 
bacy, and  married  a  Chinese  woman,  who  bore  him  two  sons. 
In  other  respects,  the  Jesuits  argued  that  the  ancestral  wor- 
ship in  China  was  only  a  civil  and  social  act ;  that  it  implied 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  religious  homage.  The  Emperor  in 
a  public  decree  confirmed  this  position. 

Not  only  were  the  converts  allowed  to  worship  their  an- 
cestors ;  but  they  could  worship  the  idols,  provided  they  were 
marked  by  a  cross,  and  burn  incense  in  the  temples  and  at  the 
graves.     Even  papers  were  burned  at  Ricci's  grave. 

One  pope,  urged  by  the  other  orders,  decided  against; 
another  pope  in  favor  of  the  practice  until  the  Emperor,  be- 
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coming  suspicious  of  the  papal  decrees,  ordered  a  number  of 
the  missionaries  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  exclusion  (1637)  of  foreigners  from  Japan  was  due 
directly  to  the  intermeddling  of  Jesuits  with  Japanese  politics. 
Indirectly,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  guilty  of  compromis- 
ing with  the  vices  and  superstitions  of  the  Japanese.  The 
Dutch  merchants  are  blamed  for  prejudicing  the  Japanese 
against  the  Catholic  missions,  and  for  causing  the  persecu- 
tion ;  but  the  persecution  was  an  after-result  of  the  mission's 
improper  methods  and  immoral  practices.  The  representa- 
tions of  the  merchants,  highly  colored,  of  course,  merely  acted 
as  a  spark  to  set  the  whole  country  ablaze. 

The  Catholic  missionaries  everywhere  use  any  means 
whereby  they  may  gain  a  convert.  The  natives  are  spared  in 
their  superstitions  and  vices.  The  teaching  of  Bible  truths  is 
mixed  with  error,  and  the  converts  become  Catholics  with 
heathen  hearts.  The  religion  of  Catholic  converts  is  a 
mixtum  composiHm  of  heathenism  and  Christianity. 

The  Protestant  missions  pursue  a  different  course.  They 
are  occupied  with  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  This 
may  be  presented  in  a  variety  of  forms.  It  depends  altogether 
whether  it  takes  place  in  the  chapel,  on  the  street,  in  the  bazaar, 
in  the  villages  or  in  the  zenana.  At  every  place  the  Bible  is 
the  keynote.  Religious  instruction  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
preaching.  Bible  translation  and  distribution  are  indispensi- 
ble  aids.  Other  agencies  are  employed,  such  as  medical  work, 
industrial  and  higher  education;  but  nowhere  do  they  take 
the  place  of  the  God-ordained  means  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen. 

THE    METHODS   OF   RECEPTION   INTO    MEMBERSHIP    COMPARED. 

Every  Protestant  denomination  has  its  own  method  in 
receiving  converts  into  communicant  membership ;  but  rarely 
are  any  received  without  an  expressed  desire  for  baptism.  It 
is  the  rule  in  Catholic  missions  that  every  candidate  for  bap- 
tism should  have  some  religious  training;  in  practice,  how- 
ever, the  rule  is  honored  in  the  breach  more  than  in  the  ob- 
servance.   When  heathen  children  are  baptized  without  the 
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knowledge  of  the  parents  and  the  adults  are  baptized  in 
masses,  the  rule  is  violated. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  such  violation.  In 
South  America,  the  Franciscans  reported  that  after  six  years' 
work  they  had  incorporated  200,000  souls  with  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  and  after  eight  years,  the  bishop  of  Mexico  said  that 
he  was  metropolitan  of  a  million  Christians.  Though  the 
number  of  missionaries  was  small,  they  were  able  after  fifteen 
years  to  report  seven  million  baptized  Christians.  The  char- 
acter of  the  work  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
sionaries sold  their  converts  as  slaves^  and  brought  back  the 
runaways  with  a  lasso. 

There  are  instances  where  the  converts  were  collected  in 
one  place,  the  formula  of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  repeated 
in  a  loud  voice  that  all  might  hear  it,  and  then  the  whole  mass 
was  sprinkled  with  water.  When  the  question  was  raised 
whether  they  were  baptized,  the  Pope  replied  that  they  were  if 
all  had  been  really  sprinkled  with  the  water. 

Twenty  thousand  natives  in  Goa,  India,  were  baptized  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  protection  of  the  Europeans. 
Two  priests  went  from  village  to  village  in  Abyssinia,  pitched 
their  tents  and  portable  altars  under  some  large  trees,  and 
then  began,  each  from  his  tent,  to  plead  with  the  natives  that 
they  renounce  their  errors.  After  pleading  for  some  time, 
they  placed  the  worthy  in  rows,  crying  with  a  loud  voice :  The 
members  of  this  row  shall  be  called  Peter,  those  of  that  row, 
Anthony ;  one  of  the  rows  of  women  received  the  name  Mary, 
another  that  of  Anna.  Then  the  priests,  carrying  large  jugs 
of  water,  walked  through  the  rows  and  baptized  all  as  con- 
verts of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Indians  of  Peru  easily  passed  from  the  wild  pagan- 
ism of  sun-worship  into  a  normal  and  formal  Catholicism.  In 
Paraguay,  the  Jesuit,  like  a  Christian  Orpheus,  would  often  go 
up  and  down  the  rivers,  drawing  the  savages  after  him  by  the 
force  of  music  and  sacred  song.  Rightly  does  Dr.  Kalkar 
lament  the  measure  in  which  the  Jesuits  accommodated  them- 
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selves,  never  to  the  fierceness  and  immorality  of  the  Canadian 
Indians,  but  to  the  grossness  of  Indian  superstition. 

The  reputed  apostle  of  India,  Francis  Xavier,  followed 
the  same  practice.  So  successful  was  he,  that  as  a  result  of 
a  month's  work,  he  was  able  to  report  ten  thousand  baptisms. 
Considering  that  Xavier  never  had  the  patience  to  study  any 
native  language,  how  much  preparation  must  his  converts 
have  had? 

So  great  was  the  number  of  negroes  who  were  baptized 
that  the  missionaries  in  the  Congo  could  hardly  hold  up  their 
hands  for  weariness.  Pere  Labat  puts  the  number  of  bap- 
tized at  one  hundred  thousand.  Preliminary  instruction  must 
have  been  out  of  the  question. 

During  Monto  Corvino's  short  residence  in  Pekin,  he  bap- 
tized about  six  thousand,  and  claimed  that  if  he  had  not  been 
molested  by  the  Nestorians,  he  might  have  baptized  thirty 
thousand.  In  1617  the  Chinese  converts  numbered  about 
thirteen,  in  1650  one  hundred  and  fifty,  in  1664  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  thousand. 

From  the  time  Xavier  and  his  companions  planted  the 
cross  in  Japan  until  1582,  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  the 
missionaries  reported  two  hundred  thousand  Christians.  From 
1598  to  1614,  the  Jesuits  baptized  one  hundred  thousand,  and 
thereafter  several  thousand  yearly. 

These  irregularities  are  most  prominent  during  the  period 
known  as  the  Counter-Reformation.  They  also  mark  the  time 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  an  open  door  in  nearly 
every  country  of  the  globe.  The  disastrous  ending  of  the 
most  of  the  early  missions  should  be  a  solemn  warning  to  all. 

The  baptisms  are  not  as  numerous  in  our  time  but  that 
is  due  to  the  greater  difficulties  on  the  field.  That  the  prepa- 
ration for  baptism  and  the  training  is  still  inferior  to  that  given 
by  the  Protestant  missionaries,  is  proved  by  the  g^eat  laxness 
and  the  lower  standard  of  morality  found  in  Catholic  converts. 

The  common  practice  of  baptizing  heathen  children  with- 
out their  parents'  consent  is  not  sanctioned  in  Protestant  mis- 
sions.   The  Catholic  missionaries  with  the  help  of  mid-wives 
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baptize  little  children  without  the  consent  of  parents  and  often 
with  only  a  few  drops  of  consecrated  water,  and  without  a 
single  word  or  other  ceremony.  In  line  with  this  practice  is 
the  baptism  of  very  sick  patients  in  Catholic  hospitals,  and 
that  of  prisoners  of  war.  This  clearly  shows  to  what  practices 
the  teachings  of  Rome  lead. 

Nor  is  the  practice  confined  only  to  the  distant  past. 
From  the  year  1876-1881  there  were  baptized  in  Japan,  China, 
Tonking,  Cochin,  China,  Thibet,  India  and  Farther  India,  i,- 
447,130  heathen  children  together  with  177,904  adult  converts, 
and  166,038  children  of  Christian  parents.  That  is,  eight  times 
as  many  heathen  children  as  adult  converts. 

Many  children  in  danger  of  death  are  baptized.  How 
many  without  the  knowledge  of  parents  may  be  gathered  from 
the  report  of  a  missionary  who  says:  "The  parents  do  not 
suspect  that  under  their  very  eyes  a  sacrament  has  been  ad- 
ministered." The  baptisms  are  reported  as  very  successful. 
Under  the  impression  that  medicine  is  administered,  a  priest 
will  often  baptize  a  dying  person.  If  this  does  not  prove  the 
ex  opere  operato  teaching  of  Rome  nothing  does. 

As  already  stated,  the  Protestants  condemn  the  practice. 
There  are  a  few  instances  of  baptisms  in  large  numbers,  but 
there  is  no  darker  page  in  the  history  of  Protestant  missions. 
They  took  place  in  the  Dutch  possessions  of  East  India,  and 
are  sometimes  referred  to  by  uninformed  writers  as  examples 
of  pioneer  missionary  work  by  the  Protestants.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  the  authorities  assumed  the  right  and  ac- 
cordingly ordered  the  baptism  of  the  subjects. 

Thorough  preparation  is  indispensible  for  baptism  in  a 
Protestant  mission.  The  missionary  or  the  catechist  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  native  language.  There'  is 
ground  for  believing  that  the  time  of  preparation  is  some- 
times unduly  prolonged.  The  festina  lente  process  has  by  ex- 
perience proved  to  be  the  better  plan.  In  a  new  mission  this 
is  particularly  necessary.  Hans  Egede  labored  seventeen 
years  before  he  baptized  the  first  convert.  At  the  time  the 
slow  progress  caused  the  friends  despair  but  with  Greenland 
almost  Christianized  as  it  is  to-day  all  complaint  has  ceased. 
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Nineteen  years  elapsed  before  the  Basle  Society  baptized 
its  first  convert  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  As  late  as  1898 
vo  baptisms  had  been  reported  in  King  William's  Land,  though 
the  mission  had  been  in  existence  since  1886.  The  progress 
is,  however,  not  as  slow  in  every  field.  The  same  care  is  ex- 
ercised even  where  the  applicants  are  numerous. 

THE    MANNER    OF    TRAINING    COMPARED. 

The  Catholics  train  the  convert  for  service  in  the  church, 
the  Protestants  for  Christian  service.  Different  meanings  are 
therefore  attached  to  the  word  training.  The  converts  of  the 
one  receive  the  teaching  of  Rome,  the  converts  of  the  other 
receive  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  they  are  revealed  in  the  Bible. 
The  former  may  become  good  Catholics,  the  latter  good  Chris- 
tians. 

Augustine  in  a  report  of  his  work  among  the  Saxons, 
said:  "The  heathen  temples  will  not  be  disturbed,  only  the 
idols  within.  The  temples  will  be  consecrated  with  holy 
water,  provided  with  altars  and  other  articles  in  order  that 
they  may  serve  the  true  God  instead  of  demons.  The  people 
who  assemble  therein  worship  the  true  God.  The  heathen 
festivals  arc  •  turned  into  festivals  in  honor  of  the  saints." 
Gregory,  the  Great,  encouraged  the  practice,  and  it  was  mild 
compared  to  the  practice  pursued  later  by  the  Jesuits. 

Taking  the  manner  of  training  at  its  best,  it  has  no  higher 
aim  than  to  make  the  converts  useful  Catholics.  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  for  higher  education  in  the  large  cen- 
ters of  the  East,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  become  distin- 
guished, and  through  them  furnish  the  educational  facilities 
for  many  children  of  the  English  and  Eurasian  families.  This 
work  is  not  exactly  in  line  with  missionary  work  as  it  is  gen- 
erally understood,  but  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  pupils 
is  lasting,  and  indicates  the  kind  of  missionary  work  preferred 
by  the  Catholics. 

The  object  of  Protestant  training  is  to  make  the  converts 
intelligent  Christians.  On  account  of  their  heathen  surround- 
ings, the  converts  above  all  Christians  must  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them.    The  grand  object  of  re- 
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ligious  training  is  *'the  development  of  native  churches  with 
a  view  to  their  ultimate  settlement  upon  a  self-supporting,  self- 
governing,  and  self-extending  system."  In  a  word — to  dis- 
ciple all  nations^  and  to  teach  them  to  observe  all  the  Saviour 
commanded. 

This  defines  the  aim,  the  scope  and  the  motive  of  Prot- 
estant missionary  endeavor,  and  distinguishes  it  from  missions 
of  every  other  description. 

THE   RELATION     TO     CONCERNMENTS     COMPARED. 

The  Church  of  Rome  disclaims  any  relation,  but  history 
proves  the  contrary.  The  history  of  Catholic  missions  during 
the  Middle  Ages  is  virtually  the  history  of  political  move- 
ments. The  Crusades  furnish  a  good  example.  Then  the 
priests  generally  accompanied  the  explorers  on  their  expedi- 
tion. The  Jesuit  missions  in  the  Congo  prospered  or  declined 
as  the  Portuguese  influence  was  strong  or  weak.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  from  Abyssinia  was  caused  by  their  inter- 
meddling with  politics.  Xavier  entered  the  foreign  field  with 
the  **Cross  and  the  Breviary"  it  is  true,  but  in  addition  he  had 
the  privilege  to  call  upon  King  John  of  Portugal  for  assist- 
ance. Impatient  at  the  slow  progress,  Xavier  forwarded 
(1548)  a  communication  to  the  king  in  which  he  laid  it  upon 
him  as  a  duty  to  care  for  the  souls  under  his  rule,  claiming 
that  by  the  power  of  secular  rulers  rather  than  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  missionaries  his  subjects  in  India  must  be  converted, 
and,  saying,  that  if  he  had  been  more  ready  to  charge  the  gov- 
ernors with  the  duty  of  converting  the  natives,  and  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  the  obstinate,  very  few  would  remain  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Church. 

In  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  centuries  France,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal willingly  placed  themselves  at  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  materially  aided  to  make  the  subjects  conform  with  the 
religion  of  the  ruling  powers.  There  was  precedent  for  this. 
The  ancient  heathenism  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  suppressed 
by  the  aid  of  such  emperors  as  Gratian,  Theodosius,  Valen- 
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tian  and  others.    The  German  barbarians  were  forced  into  the 
church  with  the  strong  arm  of  the  state. 

This  method  naturally  carried  many  elements  into  the 
church  which  were  foreign  to  it,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  Reformation.  Does  it  not  explain  the  failure  of  Catholic 
missions  from  the  XV.  to  the  XVIII.  century?  As  a  result 
of  three  centuries  of  work  there  is  only  a  feeble  remnant  in 
Canada.  In  California^  Mexico  and  Central  America  there  is 
no  strong  native  church.  Almost  nothing  is  left  at  places 
where  once  powerful  missions  were  in  existence.  The  Indian 
tribes  either  have  been  extinguished  or  fallen  back  into  heath- 
enism. What  was  the  cause  of  all  this?  Because,  Dean  Vahl 
answers,  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  everywhere 
meddled  with  politics.  For  that  reason  they  were  driven  out 
of  Japan :  hated  and  persecuted  in  China,  in  Annam,  and  in 
Tonkin.  Politics  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  trouble  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  in  West  Central  Africa  and  in  Madagascar. 
When  England  and  France  were  at  war  the  colonies  in 
America  took  up  the  quarrel,  and  the  French  missionaries  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Catholics  profited  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  for  in  our  day  the  French  government 
acts  as  a  patron  of  nearly  all  the  Catholic  missions.  The  Ger- 
man government  also  has  of  late  achieved  notoriety  in  this 
respect.  Says  one,*  who  is  familiar  with  the  proceedings,  and 
whose  opinions  are  confirmed  by  the  highest  authorities,  "The 
German  Catholic  missionaries  were  not  only  delighted  with 
the  advent  of  their  countrymen  into  the  Shantung  province, 
China,  but  also  sought  in  every  way  to  make  full  use  of  the 
immense  political  power  this  would  give  them.  At  the  head 
of  the  Chinese  mission  stands  the  influential  and  highly  favored 
Bishop  von  Anzer.  When  two  of  the  German  missionaries 
were  murdered  by  the  *Big  Knife'  society,  the  remaining  mis- 
sionaries wanted  Germany  to  take  full  possession  of  Shantung. 
When  they  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  some  of 
the  priests  went  so  far  as  to  invite  attack,  and  to  cause  riots 
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on  account  of  which  the  Crerman  government  would  be  com- 
pelled to  interfere.  This  occurred  in  at  least  two  instances; 
one  to  the  north  of  Kiau-Chou,  the  German  port,  and  the 
other  to  the  south,  toward  the  city  of  Ichao.  In  the  latter 
case  the  whole  district  rose  in  rebellion,  and  began  persecut- 
ing Catholic  native  Christians,  driving  them  out  of  their 
homes.  This  rioting  spread  to  the  neighboring  district,  where 
were  some  outstations  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries at  Ichou-fu.  The  danger  was  imminent  and  the  mis- 
sionaries had  to  be  rescued  by  the  soldiers.  The  whole  sec- 
tion of  tliat  country  rose  in  anarchy,  which  was  only  quelled 
when  thousands  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  disturbed  dis- 
trict." 

In  view  of  this  and  other  investigations,  the  fact  was  es- 
tablished that  the  Catholic  missionaries  were  not  without 
blame  in  exciting  the  riots.  During  all  these  and  later 
troubles.  Bishop  Anzer  made  repeated  trips  to  Berlin  in  the 
role  of  a  government  agent.  When  Germany  at  length  siezed 
Kiau-Chou,  the  **Germania"  upheld  the  government,  saying: 
The  seizure  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  two  missionaries 
had  been  murdered  who  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Ger- 
man Protectorate.  The  seizure,  says  Anzer,  was  necessary 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  China. 

Nor  is  the  trouble  confined  to  China.  The  recent  dis- 
turbance among  the  Kohls  was  caused  by  Catholic  mission- 
aries. By  urging  the  missionaries  to  support  a  certain  chief 
in  Africa,  Cardinal  Lavigerie  brought  about  hostilities  which 
could  only  be  settled  with  difficulty. 

The  Protestants  have  been  comparatively  free  from  po- 
litical alliances.  They  have  withstood  the  temptation  though 
colonial  agents  at  times  acknowledged  the  usefulness  of  mis- 
sions as  a  civilizing  agency.  The  missions  are  often  drawn 
unwillingly  into  the  conflicts  that  may  arise  between  the  coun- 
try where  the  mission  is  located  and  some  European  govern- 
ment. When  this  happens,  as  in  South  Africa,  the  missions 
suffer  great  hardship  and  must  even  be  abandoned  altogether. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany  grant  the  missions  as  such 
perfect  freedom,  Russia  oppresses  every  Protestant  mission 
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and  France^  while  she  tolerates  them  when  they  are  under  the 
auspices  of  French  Protestants,  is  generally  hostile. 

When  a  heathen  nation  is  compelled  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  missionaries,  as  was  the  case  in  China,  or 
when  Catholic  missionaries  appeal  on  every  provocation  to 
their  government,  it  is  natural  that  missions  will  be  regarded 
as  an  agency  of  the  hated  foreigner.  This  impression  will 
hinder  the  real  progress  of  the  mission.  The  discontented 
natives  may  be  influenced  to  join  for  the  protection  the  mis- 
sion assures  them ;  and  the  missionaries  will  depend  more  on 
the  strong  arm  of  the  government  than  upon  the  promises  of 
their  religion. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated  it  is  evident  that  the  very 
existence  of  a  Catholic  mission  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
by  the  Protestants  is  an  indication  of  hostility.  For  in  the 
majority  of  cases  Catholics  begin  a  mission  on  what  was 
always  regarded  Protestant  territory  in  order  to  obstruct  the 
Protestant  work.  The  meddling  with  politics,  the  encour- 
agement which  Catholic  missionaries  give  to  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  to  the  slave  traffic,  to  prostitution,  to  idolatry, 
to  polygamy,  to  superstition,  and  to  looseness  of  morals 
everywhere,  make  it  comparatively  easier  to  draw  the  natives, 
and  renders  the  work  more  difficult  for  Protestants. 

The  Catholic  Church  counts  heretical  (Protestant)  mis- 
sions along  with  cannibalism,  slavery  and  child-murder  as  ob- 
stacles to  her  missionary  work.  Marshal  classes  them  with 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  declaring  that  "their  fruit  can  be  only 
atheists,  that  they  work  death  which  pervades  their  very  at- 
mosphere, follows  their  footsteps,  is  exhaled  with  their  very 
breath  and  is  transmitted  by  their  touch."  Pope  Leo  charac- 
terizes Protestant  missionaries  as  deceivers,  servants  of  Satan, 
propagators  of  heresy,  who  with  a  semblance  of  being  apostles 
of  Christ,  really  seek  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness. 

So  little  are  Protestants  regarded  that  when  the  Catholics 
reported  their  first  service  in  Lome,  1892,  where  the  Bremen 
missionaries  had  labored  almost  fifty  years,  they  said:  We 
had  the  privilege  for  the  first  time  to  invoke  Jesus  from  heaven 
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upon  this  desert  and  trackless  land.  All  except  one  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  London  Society  were  driven  out, 
when  the  Society  Islands  came  under  Catholic  con- 
trol in  1842.  By  the  authority  of  Spain  the  work  of  the 
American  Missionary  Society  was  almost  destroyed  and  its 
faithful  missionary,  Doane,  expelled  from  the  islands.  The 
flourishing  field  in  Southwest  Africa  has  been  molested  by 
them.  In  German  East  Africa  the  Trappist  monks  began 
where  the  Leipzig  and  Berlin  III.  societies  were  at  work. 
Uganda  and  the  Camaroons  have  the  same  story  to  tell.  The 
Catholics  began  in  Jerusalem  after  the  Protestants  had  a  well- 
established  mission.  Because  the  governor  of  the  Bismarck 
Islands,  Schmiele,  defined  the  bounds  for  each  missionary 
body  on  the  field.  Bishop  Couppe  called  the  governor  an  arch 
mason,  who  was  a  valuable  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Satanic 
Master  builder.  Catholics  are  anxious  to  reap  where  others 
have  sown.  The  hostility  is  bred  in  fear, — ^the  fear  that  Prot- 
estantism will  through  its  missions  outstrip  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  That  there  is  ground  for  this  the  present  rate  of 
Protestant  gain  fully  warrants.  Rome  is  tolerant  only  where 
circumstances  compel  her  to  lay  aside  her  hostility. 

Consequently  it  will  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  ignore, 
or  to  underestimate  the  powerful  influence  exercised  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  She  has  the  benefit  of  long  experience. 
She  has  earnest  and  faithful  missionaries  who  obey  at  the  word 
of  command^  and  who  will  suffer  any  hardship.  She  has  any 
number  of  men  for  service,  and  boundless  resources.  She  is 
thoroughly  organized  for  strategic  work. 

Protestants  are  kept  alive  by  their  struggle  for  men  and 
means.  No  unlimited  resources  lure  them  into  a  state  of  in- 
action. There  is  a  gain  in  this.  For  with  the  material  re- 
sources deficient,  the  Protestants  have  their  efficiency  of  God. 
Having  the  spiritual  resources,  Protestants  are  not  helpless. 
Protestant  missions  had  a  small  and  feeble  beginning,  but  by 
persevering  and  honest  work  they  have  united  one  field  after 
another  until  they  are  now  so  many  links  in  one  g^and  chain 
of  salvation  encircling  the  globe.  The  future  is  bright  with 
promise.    Protestantism  in  all  its  spheres  of  labor  has  nothing 
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to  fear,  least  of  all,  on  the  mission  field.  She  possesses  a 
treasure  that  can  enrich  the  world.  If  she  distributes  that, 
with  a  pure  and  a  liberal  hand,  she  gives  what  Rome  does  not 
give,  namely,  the  Gospel,  the  whole  Gospel  and  nothing  but 
the  Gospel. 

THE    RESULTS    COMPARED. 

According  to  the  handbook  published  by  the  Propaganda 
"Missiones  Catholicae,"  there  were  in  1898:  24  missionary 
institutes  for  secular  priests ;  5  missionary  institutes  for  regu- 
lar priests ;  5  colleges  in  the  Orient ;  17  religious  orders,  and 
about  a  dozen  branch  societies.  This  is,  indeed,  a  splendid 
showing,  but  a  closer  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that  a  pari 
only  engages  in  foreign  missionary  work  as  such. 

The  districts  occupied  by  heathen  or  heretical  people  are 
loth  regarded  as  mission  fields.  The  Apostolic  Vicarate  of 
Saxony  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  Tranquebar.  The  resident 
bishop  of  Dresden  is  missionary  bishop  in  the  same  sense  as 
AUgeyer  is  bishop  of  Zanzibar.  Practically,  this  means  that 
the  Lutherans  of  Saxony  are  classed  with  the  negroes  of 
Africa  as  objects  of  Catholic  missionary  endeavor. 

When  it  comes  to  the  distribution  of  funds,  the  same  rule 
obtains.  The  Lyons  Missionary  Society,  also  known  as  the 
Xavier  Society  (f.  1822),  had  an  income  in  1899  of  6,820,273 
francs.  Of  this  amount  77,000  francs  were  devoted  to  Den- 
mark, Norway  and  Sweden;  185,000  francs  to  Germany.  The 
last  amount  was  divided  among  the  different  dioceses  as  fol- 
lows: Strassburg,  lo^ooo  francs;  Breslau,  47,000;  Pader- 
bom,  34,000;  Hildesheim,  15,000;  Fulda,  Linburg,  and  May- 
ence,  3,000  each ;  and  36,000  for  North  Germany,  and  so  on. 

At  the  Catholic  congress  held  at  Munich,  1900,  Paul 
Baumgarten  stated  that  the  income  for  missions  during  the 
XIX.  century  amounted  to  more  than  sixty  million  dollars. 
There  are  no  statistics  at  hand  to  show  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual contributions*  for  Catholic  missions,  but  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  small  in  proprtion  to  the  Catholic  membership, 
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and  small  in  comparison  to  that  annually  raised  by  the  Prot- 
estants for  a  similar  purpose. 

Whatever  the  amount  may  be,  it  is  significant  that  the 
Propaganda  has  in  its  service  about  twenty  thousand  priests, 
classed  as  regular  and  secular;  and  about  fifty-two  thousand 
sisters. 

Dr.  Wameck  estimates  the  number  of  Catholic  Christians 
in  the  missions  at  about  three  million.  Two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions in  Asia ;  sixty  thousand  in  Oceanica ;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  in  Africa,  and  two  hundred  thousand  in 
America. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Catholic  Church  can 
elevate  a  debased  people,  and  raise  the  standard  of  their  morals. 
This  she  did  in  the  past  and  she  is  doing  it  now.  When  the 
result,  however,  is  compared  with  the  Gospel  standard,  the 
Christianity  is  deficient  and  inferior  to  that  of  the  Protestant 
converts.  If  Rome  is  true  to  herself,  she  will  never  establish 
a  national  church.  There  is  no  German  Catholic  Church  ex- 
cept in  name.  Nor  need  we  look  for  a  Chinese  Catholic 
Church. 

The  native  language  except  in  case  of  self-defense,  or 
where  she  may  gain  an  advantage,  is  neglected  in  sermon  and 
the  school.  Judging  from  the  past  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Catholic  Christians  in  heathen  lands  can  ever  take  a  leading 
part  in  industrial  pursuits,  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  in 
politics  and  in  pure  religion. 

Compared  with  these  results  the  Protestants  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  conservative  report  of  Dr.  Grundemann, 
1901,  3,790  stations;  7,722  ordained  missionaries,  native  and 
foreign ;  37,800  other  helpers,  or  nearly  a  force  of  fifty  thou- 
sand workers.  (Dr.  Pentecost  puts  the  number  at  seventy- 
five  thousand.)  The  native  Christians,  including  negroes, 
number  7,216,684,  or  without  counting  the  negro  converts,  3,- 
216,684.  Seventeen  to  nineteen  million  dollars  is  annually  ex- 
pended upon  the  work. 

This  result  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  rather  disappointing, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  comparatively  large  number  of 
missionaries,  and  large  amount  of  outlay  of  means.    But  the 
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work  is  in  the  initial  stage,  time  must  be  allowed  for  leaven  to 
work,  and  there  are  results  such  as  the  secret  followers,  the  de- 
ceased, the  influence  of  environment  which  are  never  reported 
in  statistics.  The  natives  are  trained  to  render  the  young 
churches  more  independent,  hence  the  time  will  come  when 
the  native  churches  will  take  charge  of  the  missionary  work  in 
their  districts. 

More  than  a  million  students  are  found  in  the  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  Protestant  mission  field.  A 
million  patients  are  annually  treated  in  its  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries. Many  thousands  of  starving  heathen  are  fed  and 
nourished  back  to  life,  and  some  willingly  receive  in  addition 
the  Bread  from  Heaven. 

With  such  results  and  more  which  Heaven  alone  can  re- 
veal is  there  not  hope  for  the  future?  Yes,  if  Protestant  zeal 
is  characterized  by  fidelity  to  the  Great  Commission,  then  the 
time  will  come  when  all  nations  will  have  their  thousands  con- 
fessing that  Qirist  is  their  all  in  all,  when  Catholic  will  be 
synonymous  with  Christian,  and  when  all  Christians  will  rise 

to  meet  their  Lord. 

Preston  A.  Laury. 
November  Twentieth,  igoi. 


Article  V. 

THE  ALTAR:  ITS  FURNISHINGS,  ITS  VESTMENTS, 

AND  THEIR  SIGNIFICANCE. 

Confessionally,  the  formal  side  of  worship  is  regarded  by 
the  Lutheran  Church  as  a  non-essential  matter.  Beyond  the 
two  fundamental  principles  which  are  believed  to  be  vitally 
everything,  starting  point  and  objective  of  all  worship,  all  else, 
conventional  form,  mode  of  expression,  those  things  which 
may  be  styled  the  accessories,  are  given  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion and  do  not  affect  us  as  do  the  things  which  are  matters 
of  faith  and  principle.  However,  the  subordinate  position 
and  their  lesser  importance  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
neglected. 

We  open  our  Service  Books,  and  there  find  appointed 
rituals  for  the  different  offices,  ceremony  and  custom  con- 
tributing in  great  part  to  form  the  means  of  expression  of  our 
worship.  We  enter  our  churches  and  find  them  not  empty, 
bam-like  in  their  barrenness  of  the  pleasing  and  suggestive, 
but  made  as  fit  for  their  purpose  as  means  and  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  that  end  have  allowed.  We  note  that  one  place 
is  prominent  over  all  others,  emphasized  by  the  position  ac- 
corded it  or  by  its  appearance  and  decoration ;  here  it  is  evi- 
dent that  greater  efforts  have  been  made  to  express  through 
the  symbolic  and  artistic  the  great  harmony  of  worship.  And 
we  realize  that  something  must  underlie  this  practice. 

But  as  we  go  from  church  to  church,  how  many  are  the 
plans  devised,  how  widely  different  the  uses.  We  find  in  one 
almost  all  that  may  be  desired ;  in  another  an  absence  of  even 
the  ordinary  (nearly  every  church  representing  a  different 
degree  in  the  scale  of  religious  expression).  The  absence  of 
uniformity  is  marked.  We  wonder  why.  Yet  the  churches 
are  well  within  their  rights.    No  doubt  the  words  of  the  Re- 
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formers  will  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
human  rites^  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  man's  institution 
should  be  everywhere  alike;  that  the  one  great  principle 
written  over  our  church,  and  which  must  govern  every  con- 
sideration of  all  such  matters  as  these  in  hand,  is  liberty — 
liberty  of  practice,  but  not  license. 

From  the  earliest  Christian  times,  it  has  been  a  recog- 
nized need  that  there  must  be  some  settled  mode,  something 
governing  and  guiding.  The  Apostle  Paul  counseled :  "Let 
everything  be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  and  it  was  the  ob- 
servation of  just  such  counsel  that  resulted  in  the  formal  and 
the  recognition  of  certain  things  to  be  necessary  as  matters  of 
convenience.  We  need  that'  protecting  realization  as  well. 
We  want  no  conglomeration  of  this  and  that  one's  personal 
ideas,  of  the  momentary  fancy  and  the  light  and  attractive 
simply  because  it  is  popular,  any  more  than  the  Fathers  did. 
That  liberty  which  they  too  recognized,  which  they  claimed, 
as  do  we,  must  be  restrained  by  something,  by  and  after  and 
through  which  we  may  act.  Witness  the  early  Liturgies,  por- 
tions of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  customs  which  his- 
torians of  the  early  days  show  us  to  have  been  in  use,  and  the 
appointments  of  our  own  Church  which  are  claimed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  those  pure  ancient  forms  in  their  garb  of 
the  growing  centuries. 

This  recognized  restraint  is  not  canonical,  nor  traditional 
in  the  Roman  sense,  but  a  matter  of  heritage  and  a  recognition 
of  the  pure  in  practice  by  which  early  necessities  were  fittingly 
met,  and  whether  these  uses  have  descended  to  us  through 
the  Roman  Church,  or  long  since  were  corrupted  or  entirely 
discarded  and  now  resurrected,  we  admit  them  as  helpful,  we 
claim  them  as  our  own  and  are  ready  to  make  use  of  them  and 
turn  them  to  a  proper  service,  but  they  must  be  judged  and 
not  found  wanting,  by  the  unwritten  laws  which  affect  all  li- 
turgical matters.  They  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
need  to  be  met,  in  its  connection  with  divine  worship,  and  there 
everything  depends  on  that  which  we  believe  to  be  pure  and 
proper  worship  and  our  chief  purposes  therein,  and  in  relation 
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to  the  religious  objective,  the  expression,  form,  act  or  what 
must  be  clear,  pure  and  fitting  in  its  application. 

All  worship  in  the  Lutheran  Church  centres  and  culmi- 
nates in  one  particular  act.  The  height  and  climax  is  the 
Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  The  continuation  of 
the  weekly  celebration  by  the  Reformers,  this  same  practice 
at  the  present  day  in  some  sections  of  the  Church,  our  own 
liturgy  for  the  "Morning  Service,"  (strongly)  witness  this,  the 
last  being  incomplete  without  the  Communion,  every  portion 
of  it  from  the  beginning  preparing  and  leading  us  to  that  as 
the  final  act^  the  celebration  of  which  is  our  chief  act  of  wor- 
ship. Luthardt  says:  "Every  religion  has  an  inward  need 
externally  to  represent  under  a  symbolical  form  those  truths 
and  notions  which  it  proclaims,  a  form  in  which  the  mind 
finds  that  sensible  manifestation  which  man's  nature  de- 
mands."* 

We  need  not  ask  ourselves  whether  this  be  true,  whether 
this  act  in  which  our  worship  centralizes  has  been  symbolically 
represented  or  otherwise.  The  presence  of  the  altar  in  our 
churches  is  the  answer.  We  have  found  that  need  met  from  the 
earliest  days.  It  is  nothing  new  which  we  have  to-day.  It  is 
the  first  table,  covered  with  its  fair  linen — a  mere  matter  of  con- 
venience then — the  same  to-day.  It  is  that  table  to  which  the 
art  of  all  the  centuries  has  added  its  beauty,  and  which  the 
love  and  devotion  of  believers  in  all  days  have  surrounded  with 
the  typic  and  symbolic  to  make  that  one  event  stand  out  above 
all  else.  That  which  was  theirs  is  ours,  if  it  be  appropriate, 
and  that  fact  is  recognized  by  the  Church. 

In  the  Small  Catechism  we  find  the  Holy  Supper  titled 
"The  Sacrament  of  the  Altar."  This  opens  a  question  for  us. 
What  is  an  altar?  It  is  defined  as:  "an  elevated  place  on 
which  sacrifices  are  offered  to  a  deity ;  in  Christian  churches, 
the  communion  table."  So  much,  Webster,  but  how  much 
Luther?  We  are  immediately  arrested  by  the  word  "sacri- 
fices," and  remember  certain  uses  of  some  other  churches. 
If  "altar"  includes  a  sacrifice,  then  is  an  altar  a  proper  thing 

•"The  Moral  Tnithi  of  Ghrlttianlty."    Quoted  by  Dr.  Ohl  In  "Art  io 
Worship." 
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for  Lutheran  use?  The  adoption  of  the  altar  by  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  an  accessory  to  her  worship  does  not  necessarily 
mean  an  adoption  of  past  or  present  abuses  and  misconcep- 
tions and  heresies,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  this  would 
have  been  the  last  article  of  church  furniture  and  the  last  term 
to  be  approved  and  used  by  Luther  had  he  considered  it  im- 
proper and  not  harmonious  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament, 
O!  worthy  of  the  slightest  objection.  There  can  be  nothing  of 
Roman  or  Anglican  meaning  in  it.  To  him  and  to  us,  the 
Sacrament  is  Sacrament,  and  not  sacrifice.  Here  we  receive 
from  God ;  God  deals  with  us ;  it  is  not  the  officiating  priest. 
The  altar  does  not  make  the  Sacrament,  but  the  Sacrament  the 
altar. 

For  us  it  has  a  two-fold  meaning.  "It  stands  for  one  of 
God's  precious  means  of  grace.  As  the  pulpit  stands  for  the 
Word,  the  font  for  Baptism,  so  the  altar  for  the  Holy  Supper 
of  our  Lord.  It  speaks  further  of  a  rich  feast  of  grace,  of 
gracious  pardon  for  the  sinful^  of  nourishment  and  strength 
for  the  weak  and  faltering,  of  sweetest  heavenly  comfort  for 
the  afflicted  and  distressed ;  in  short,  of  a  blessed  communion 
in  which  sinful  men  may  be  drawn  nearer  to  heaven  than  is 
possible  for  them  to  approach  in  any  other  way  on  earth."* 

That  is  the  sacramental,  and  there  is  a  sacrificial  side  as 
well.  Not  only  do  we  receive  this  Heavenly  Food  and  these 
blessings,  but  at  the  same  time  humbly  bring  before  the  Lord 
our  thank-offering.  Further,  according  to  the  Christian  idea, 
the  altar  is  not  only  the  place  from  which  these  blessings  are 
distributed,  but  to  which  we  bring  and  on  which  we  lay  our 
offerings,  those  of  our  hands,  gifts  as  God  hath  prospered  us 
and  alms;  our  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise.    (Meurer.) 

It  is  not  difficult  to  approach  the  description  of  a  Lutheran 
altar,  for  it  remains  what  is  has  been,  except  for  the  abuses 
and  impure  practices.  It  must  preserve  harmony  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sacrament.  Through  this  it  has  received  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  Church ;  because  of  this  it  is  out- 
fitted and  decorated  as   fittingly  and  beautifully  as  possible. 

*FroiD  Bobram'i  "The  Significance  of  the  Altar/'  p.  10. 
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Architecturally  it  may  be  of  any  churchly  and  accepted  style; 
artistically,  the  work  of  the  master's  hand  is  not  too  good  for 
it.  In  building,  the  most  universal  use  is  a  three-part  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  the  altar  table  proper,  the  super-altar  or  re- 
table,  and  the  high,  wall-like  back — ^the  reredos.  These  mat- 
ters are  purely  architectural  developments. 

It  is  well  in  passing  to  note  the  reason  why  it  is  consid- 
ered more  appropriate  to  build  the  altar  in  the  eastern  end  of 
the  church.  A  beautiful  symbolism  is  exhibited  in  this  fact, 
dating  from  ancient  times.  It  is  to  draw  us  in  our  worship 
not  toward  an  earthly  Jerusalem  but  to  where  the  Day-Spring 
from  on  high  appeared  with  healing  in  His  wings ;  where  the 
Light  of  the  World  first  shone,  toward  the  land,  the  scenes  of 
that  Blessed  Humanity,  the  very  thought  of  which  is  strength- 
ening to  us  in  our  trials  and  falls. 

Before  we  advance  to  other  considerations,  there  is  only 
one  principle  to  be  observed  in  building  the  altar,  and  that  is 
only  advisable.  The  tendency  is  to  lavish  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful almost  too  abundantly,  to  the  detriment  of  all  else  sur- 
rounding. It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  chaste  and  simple  altar, 
in  harmony  with  the  general  style  of  decoration  employed,  is 
far  more  tasteful  than  a  grand  and  imposing  structure,  no 
matter  how  exquisite,  which  casts  a  shadow  over  all  else. 

Because  the  altar  is  preeminently  the  place  of  the  Sacra- 
ment and  of  grace,  and  the  ever-present  reminder  of  the  aton- 
ing death  of  Christ,  it  is  here  that  we  rightly  seek  to  express 
in  the  symbolic  and  artistic  our  human  conception  of  the  great 
and  holy,  and  make  this  one  place  a  centre  of  illuminating  sug- 
gestiveness,  to  draw  us  nearer  to  a  true  understanding  of  the 
cause,  the  purpose  and  blessed  result  of  the  Master's  life  and 
work. 

Back  on  the  retable,  in  the  centre,  high  over  all,  stands 
the  ancient  Christian  symbol,  the  Cross,  or  that  of  later  adop- 
tion, the  Crucifix,  either  mutely  eloquent.  On  either  side  of 
this  in  many  churches  we  find  the  candelabra,  two  large  lights, 
which  are  burned  only  at  the  Celebration,  and  which  then,  with 
their  symbolic  meaning — "Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  World" — 
are  sweetly  in  accord  with  the  act  and  in  richly  fitting  com- 
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parison  to  the  Crucifix.  In  many  churches,  we  find  the  Bible 
resting  on  the  altar  table,  directly  before  the  Crucifix. 

The  primary  articles  which  churchly  necessity  demands  are 
the  holy  vessels,  of  which  nothing  need  be  said  But  we  must 
consider  the  linens,  and  whatever  meanings  are  attached  to 
them.  The  Holy  Supper  connects  with  the  altar  the  term 
"The  Table  of  the  Lord,"  and  from  the  idea  of  "table"  we  can 
readily  trace  the  use  of  the  altar  cloth  proper.  It  is  the  large 
linen  altar  cover  which  remains  unchangeable  and  serves  at 
all  times  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  Sacrament.  It  covers  the 
entire  altar  top,  reaching  to  the  edges  and  extending  a  third  or 
fifth  over  the  ends,  or  to  within  a  span  of  the  floor.  In  this 
last  case  chaste  designs  bearing  directly  upon  the  Sacrament 
may  be  decorated  on  the  overhanging  ends,  but  the  highest 
decoration  is  a  spotless  purity.  Five  crosses  are  sometimes 
embroidered,  one  in  each  comer,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  side 
toward  the  minister,  and  are  symbolic  of  the  five  wounds  of 
our  Lord. 

Even  though  the  altar  cloth  may  be  kept  in  immaculate 
condition  because  of  the  great  worthiness  of  the  Sacrament,  a 
smaller  linen  cloth,  especially  made  for  this  use,  is  spread  upon 
the  larger,  and  upon  this  the.  vessels  are  placed.  This  cloth 
reminds  us  of  the  grave-cloth  in  which  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
was  wrapped  for  burial,  and  is  called  the  Corporal. 

The  third  of  general  use  is  the  veil,  and  is  made  of  the 
finest  linen  or  mull,  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  all  the  vessels. 
It  may  be  richly  embroidered  in  symbol  or  scripture  verse. 
Germanus,  in  one  of  the  very  old  missals,  speaks  of  this  veil 
as  the  shining  cloud  at  the  Transfiguration,  but  more  happily 
calls  it  the  symbol  of  the  stone  that  was  rolled  away  from  the 
door  of  the  Sepulchre. 

Three  linen  cloths — ^purely  necessary  articles — ^but  witli 
their  meanings  how  pointed,  how  powerful  in  their  simplicity! 
How  they  open  up  thoughts  that  carry  us  away  from  the 
moment  to  the  First  Supper  night,  and  that  table  spread  for 
the  Feast  of  Grace,  and  then  on  to  the  days  and  hours  that 
have  made  this  feast  our  own,  mercies  and  blessings. 

The  last  subject  we  touch  upon  in  this  paper  is  the  oma- 
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mentation  of  the  altar  from  a  paramentic  standpoint,  that 
by  the  colored  hangings  or  decorated  frontals  and  coverir 

In  the  early  centuries,  when  the  altar  served  as  the  j 
cophagus  of  a  saint,  or  was  built  with  a  small  niche  in 
centre,  directly  under  the  top,  a  receptacle  for  relics,  to  1 
these  venerable  remains  from  the  vulgar  and  curious 
"frontal"  made  of  rich  and  costly  material,  fittingly  decora 
was  invented  and  used  as  a  hanging  over  the  front,  ther 
acting  as  a  screen.  (Authority,  Bing.  &  Cheet.)  In  a 
years,  when,  stranpre  to  say,  instead  of  protecting  such  rema 
these  relics  were  piven  a  more  conspicuous  place,  the  hanj 
was  retained  purely  as  an  ornament,  and  early  became 
nlace  for  the  beautiful  works  of  the  art  of  religious  embroid 
The  idea  of  expressing:  the  changing  church  seasons  by  c 
also  entered  into  use,  but  did  not  become  universal  for  s< 
centuries.  The  Lutheran  ante-oendium  claims  this  as  fat 
It  is  not  of  nineteenth  or  eighteenth  century  invention 
any  means.  The  ante-pendium  or  frontal  is  a  purely  dec 
tive  altar  hanging,  chaneeable  with  the  seasons  of  the  Chi 
Year.  It  announces  most  fittingly,  through  its  color, 
spirit  of  the  season,  and  adds  with  its  suggestive  omame 
.tion  to  the  harmony  of  the  worship.  Ornamental,  but 
cational  as  well. 

The  colors  and  their  uses  are  familiar  to  you.  We 
ply  note  their  meaning  in  this  connection,  and  must  admit 
the  choice  of  the  Fathers  when  properly  applied,  deve 
richly  an  aid  to  a  better  realization  of  the  spirit  of  the  se; 
and  particular  day.  Your  sense  of  the  fitting  woulc 
quickly  outraged  should  a  Pentecostal  Hymn  be  sung  on  Ch 
mas  Day,  or  a  Lenten  on  Easter,  and  it  is  just  as  well  tha 
have  a  sure  guide,  which  from  its  prominent  place  and 
its  eye-catching  color  will  indicate  the  general  charact< 
Season  and  Day,  which  should  influence  our  thought  and 

White,  from  its  very  nature,  purity,  brightness,  speal 
the  unbroken  light.  Luther  calls  it  the  color  of  the  ar 
and  holy  ones  (HeUigen),  and  if  we  dare  call  it  color  at  2 
is  the  most  fitting  for  the  great  Feast  and  highest  joy-da; 
the  Qivrch 
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Red  is  the  color  of  majesty.  Meurer  calls  it  the  color  of 
blood  and  fire  in  which  the  Church,  the  Bride  of  Christ, 
clothes  herself  on  her  greatest  days,  that  of  her  foundation  in 
the  Bapiisra  with  fire  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  those  of  her  true 
confessors,  saints  and  martyrs. 

Green  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  colors,  nature's 
own,  the  everyday  clothing  of  the  earth,  that  which  is  most 
restful  to  the  eye  and  which  holds  something  fresh,  no  matter 
how  often  seen  or  how  long.  In  contrast  to  the  red,  it  ex- 
presses the  even-dayness  of  the  Church  experience. 

Violet  is  that  which  speaks  of  the  solemn  and  earnest,  the 
color  of  royal  morning.  In  this  garb  the  Church  enters  her 
seasons  of  penitence  and  deep  humility.  It  speaks  to  us  of 
the  arming  and  preparation  times. 

Blaek,  the  negative  of  light,  the  other  pole  of  the  color 
scale,  is  common  as  a  symbol  of  the  deepest  mourning. 

The  style  of  altar  hanging  depends  largely  upon  circum- 
stances. There  are  three  from  which  a  choice  may  be  made. 
If  the  altar  is  of  very  fine  workmanship,  of  course  the  desire 
would  be  to  keep  from  covering  that  as  much  as  possible.  Two 
of  the  styles  lend  themselves  to  a  very  neat  application  in  such 
a  connection.  The  first  covers  the  top  and  hangs  a  very  short 
distance  below  the  edge  of  the  linen  altar  cloth.  The  space 
for  ornamentation  is  very  limited,  and  unless  it  could  be  well 
done,  it  were  better  that  it  be  left  undone.  The  color  at  least 
will  indicate  the  season.  The  second  covers  the  top,  coming 
only  to  the  edge  in  front  but  reaching  to  the  floor  at  the  ends. 
These  may  be  fringed  and  embroidered.  The  beauty  of  the 
altar  will  still  be  apparent  if  either  be  used,  and  the  primary 
object  of  the  hanging  will  be  observed  as  well. 

The  third  style  is  a  narrow  cover,  a  fifth  or  third  the 
length  of  the  altar,  and  extends  from  its  fastenings  in  the  re- 
table  to  within  a  span  of  the  floor.  The  place  and  use  of  these 
paramentic  in  our  Church  are  completely  filled  by  this  style.  It 
serves  its  purpose  much  better,  being  by  far  the  most  con- 
spicuous, and  then  its  surface  allows  a  much  larger  space  for 
embroidery,  without  cramping  and  crowding.  There  is 
something,  too,  in  its  central  position.    Back,  standing  on  the 
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centre  of  the  retable,  ts  the  Cross,  before  that  the  sacrai^ental 
vessels  and  the  Bible,  beneath  these  hangs  the  frontal,  and  with 
its  symbol  or  type  completes  a  powerfully  suggestive  group. 

In  the  field  of  the  ornamentation  proper  we  can  barely 
note  the  allowable  and  accepted  classes,  and  mention  a  few  as 
examples. 

The  first  appeals  greatly  to  our  Church,  with  her  doctrine 
of  the  Word.  It  is  the  use  of  Scripture  verses.  What  could 
be  more  fitting  than  an  appropriate  verse,  happily  applied?  It 
will  be  stimulating  and  awakening.  But  it  would  be  better 
to  combine  it  with  some  smybol,  for  example,  a  cross  wreathed 
with  grape  leaves  and  wheat  stalks,  and  surrounding  this,  the 
words  neatly  and  legibly  done :  "Come,  for  all  things  are  now 
ready."  It  is  fit,  it  is  pointed,  yet  how  simple,  and  its  sim- 
plicity is  greatly  its  true  beauty.  One  is  not  at  sea  for  a  mean- 
ing, but  knows  at  a  glance  what  this  preaches. 

The  monogram  and  medallion  is  another  class,  and  com- 
bines both  word  and  symbol.  Next  to  the  emblem  of  the  cross, 
we  have  in  this  the  oldest  decorative  use.  Of  course  there  is 
only  one  monogram  that  may  be  considered  for  place  on  the 
hangings,  and  its  use,  the  use  of  the  Name  that  is  above  every 
name  needs  no  bolstering-up  with  argument. 

Excellent  examples  are:  the  abbreviations  of  the  Greek 
Christos,  indicated  by  the  X,  P,  and  combined  with  the 
AJhpa,  and  Omega,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  the  warrant  for  which  is  found  in  Revelation  i,  8, 
when  the  Lord  says :  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  ending,  which  is  and  which  was  and  which  is  to  come ;" 
and  the  I.  H.  S.,  the  monogram  of  the  name,  Jesus. 

The  Cross  may  be  considered  in  this  class  as  well,  while 
it  is  never  used  alone^  and  from  earliest  times  has  been  found 
combined  with  these  letters,  forming  what  may  be  styled  the 
medallion.  Alone,  it  would  be  merely  a  repetition  of  that 
which  overlooks  all — ^higher  on  the  altar — and  very  weak  in 
comparison,  but  combined  with  monogram,  trefoil  (a  three- 
leafed  clover),  emblematic  of  the  Trinity,  or  lilies,  five-leaved 
roses,  or  passion  flowers,  we  have  a  very  beautiful  and  sugges- 
tive ornament. 
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The  typical  representations  which  were  greatly  the  work 
of  the  religious  orders  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  fear  take  us  far 
beyond  our  powers.  To  represent  fittingly,  and  to  keep  from 
being  a  hideous  blotch  that  silent  tableau  of  the  Passover  Sup- 
per that  night  in  Egypt,  for  example,  demands  the  exquisite 
workmanship  and  master  hand  of  a  genius. 

The  last  are  the  purely  symbolic  ornaments  only,  and  their 
meanings  and  beauty  are  their  strongest  argument.  The 
Agnus  Dei,  a  lamb  bearing  a  banner,  the  dove,  the  hand  ex- 
tended in  blessing  from  the  clouds,  are  all  more  or  less  familiar 
to  your  eye,  and  such,  with  the  geometric  figures — equilateral 
triangle  and  three  interwoven  circles^ — ^are  fair  exemplars. 

There  is  only  one  concluding  word.  The  Church  seems 
to  show  that  at  last  she  is  waking  to  her  heritage,  seeking  first 
the  knowledge  how  and  then  applying  what  she  has  learned. 
Centuries  lie  behind  us,  every  one  rich  in  treasures  and  efforts 
that  put  us  of  the  present  day  to  shame.  To  make  the  House 
of  God  lovely  and  beautiful  they  thought  a  privilege,  while 
to-day,  neglect  meets  us.  Is  it  selfishness,  or  is  it  stupor? 
Our  homes  show  not  only  comfort,  but  that  we  delight  to  sur- 
round ourselves  with  the  beautiful  as  well.  Should  we  rest 
content  with  that,  to  let  our  efforts  be  for  purely  personal  ends, 
and  without  a  thought  that  it  is  through  the  Father's  mercies 
and  goodness  that  all  this  is  ours,  forgetting  what  we  can  do  in 
slight  return?  Oh,  there  is  a  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  it  is  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  giving,  giving  what  we  can,  lowly  or  costly, 
but  in  love,  and  the  Temple  should  be  a  constant  recipient. 

Perhaps  we  think  we  need  no  such  grand,  costly  and 
beautiful  structure.  True,  the  sweetest  and  most  lovely  is 
that  in  a  pure  heart,  but  the  earthly  tabernacle  of  old  was  not 
neglected,  nor  should  that  of  to-day.  The  House  of  God  in 
all  respects  should  be  the  House  Beautiful. 

Paul  Zeller  Strodach. 
Trenton,  November  Tenth,  ipoi. 


ARtlCLE  VI. 

tHE    CHURCH,  THE    STATE   AND    THE    PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

N.  B. — In  compliance  with  the  emest  request  of  the  au- 
thor,  the  chairman  of  the  Com.  on  Amended  SpeUng  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  by  appointment  of  Hon.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Supt. 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Penn.,  this  article  appears  in  the 
amended  speling  as  found  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  and  in 
Webster's  International  pp.  XCVII-CIV. 

Both  the  church  and  the  state  hav  an  interest  in  educa- 
tion for  the  instruction  givn  wil  affect  the  welfare  of  both.  It 
is  therfor  not  at  all  surprising  that  both  should  desire  to  regu- 
late— ay,  control — education  and  especially  the  institutions  in 
which  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  givn  and  acquired.  Both  Greece 
and  Rome  establisht  public  schools  and  prescribed  courses  of 
study,  thus  vindicating  the  state's  claim  to  a  share  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  But  when  the  Christian  church  arose  it  was 
in  a  manner  compeld  to  provide  for  instruction  which  should 
wean  the  yung  from  the  heathen  idolatry  and  mythology 
which  permeated  the  literature  and  the  civil  institutions  of  an- 
tiquity, and  thus  shield  the  children  of  the  church  from  the 
dangers  which  lurkt  in  those  enchanting  and  seductiv  pages. 
Chfirlemagne,  however,  alredy  saw  the  inadequacy  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions  provided  by  the  church,  and  as  emperor 
— ^hed  of  the  state — made  education  his  care.  In  his  footsteps,  as 
regards  this  matter,  walkt,  among  others,  our  own  Luther 
when  he  publisht  "An  die  Buergermeister  und  Rathsherren 
alter  Staedte  Deutschlands,  dasz  sie  christliche  Schulen  auf- 
richten  und  halten  sollen." 

Lutherans  therfor  cannot  but  concede  the  right  to  the 
state  to  provide  and  regulate  educational  institutions  for  all 
its  youth,  and  the  Puritans  of  Mass.  as  wel  as  the  Quakers  of 
Penn.  acted  on  this  principl  when  they  establisht  schools  m 
the  colonies. 
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But  how  shall  the  state  act  in  providing  educational  in- 
stitutions in  a  country  wher  confessors  of  various  and  often 
antagonistic  faiths  or  creeds,  or  of  so-called  no  creeds  dwel  side 
by  side,  and  expect  and  ar  entitled  to  equal  protection  in  the 
exercises  of  their  religion  and  in  the  efforts  they  put  forth  for 
its  diffusion? — ^in  our  country  wher  religious  fredom  is  fun- 
damental? This  question  did  not  arise  in  countries  in  which 
religion  was  a  function  of  the  state,  cared  for  and  administered 
by  officials  appointed  by  the  state,  nor  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  in  which  the  state  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  church 
to  further  its  aims  and  promote  its  purposes.  Here  wher  it  is 
believd  that  church  and  state  ar  independent  of  each  other — 
entirely  distinct,  separate  but  co-ordinate  institutions — both, 
if  you  pleas,  of  divine  origin  or  institution,  both  having  a  claim 
on  every  citizen,  both  to  serv  him  in  their  appointed  sfere,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  as  wel  as  greatest 
delicacy  that  the  sfere  of  each  be  delimited  with  consummate 
wisdom,  and  nowher  is  this  more  necessary  just  now  than  in 
the  matter  of  public  instruction.  The  present  is  pre-eminently 
the  age  of  faith  in  public  (i.  e.  state)  schools  as  educational  in- 
stitutions— faith  in  knowledge  as  over  agenst  religion,  as  a 
power  making  for  righteousnes.  Sin,  if  ther  is  such  a  thing — 
if  its  existence  is  yet  recognized — is  merely  ignorance.*  Not 
righteousness  but  the  public  schools   exalt  a  nation,  is   the 


*Io  proof  of  this  I  cannot  do  better  than  qaote  (the  amended  speling  is  mine) 
from  a  noted  kindergarten  educator,  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow :  **  We  liv  in  an  age 
which  is  rapidly  losins  the  consdousnes  of  sin.  Equally  alien  to  our  feelings.ar 
the  iysical  self  scourgings  of  the  medieval  saint  and  the  spiritual  agony  ol  the  Pu- 
ritan. The  burden  which  bore  so  hevily  upon  Christian  sits  rery  lightly  upon  us. 
.We  bear  mncfa  of  the  soul  of  goodnes  in  thini^  evil  and  reversing  the  disi;uise  of 
Satao  as  an  angel  of  light,  we  ar  leming  to  look  on  sin  as  an  angel  veild  in  darknes. 
The  doctrine  ojf  the  fall  of  man  is  interpreted  to  mean  ascent  to  a  more  conscious 
plane  of  existence.  '  Paradise  is  only  a  park  wher  bmtes,  not  men,  remain' ;  and 
it  is  a  rise  and  not  a  fall  which  is  symbolized  in  the  mythus  of  the  woman,  the  ser- 
pent sod  tbe  tre.  Out  of  the  depths  of  Donatello*s  sin  is  bom  the  conscience 
which  oooTerts  the  faun  into  the  man.  Faust  fearlesly  allies  himself  irith  tbe 
Devil  and  makes  him  the  instrument  of  fiis  salvation.  The  poets  with  one  voice 
teadi  that  *  by  ministry  of  evil  good  is  clear,*  that  *  evil  wil  bles  and  that  ice  wil 
bum.'  and  that  we  *  rise  on  steping-stones  of  our  ded  selvs  to  higher  things.*  Thus, 
SID  is  no  more  sin,  and  insted  of  groaning  with  the  Apostle,  *  O  wretched  man  that 
I  am  I  Who  shal  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  .this  death  ?*  we  plume  ourselves 
on  tbe  secrets  wrested  from  oonquerd  wrong,  and  cheerfully  condone  the  wrong 
that  b  not  yei  oonquerd." 
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modem  gospel.  Not  the  Bible,  nor  even  Emerson,  but 
Schwab,  Carnegie,  Sage  and  Depew,  not  Solon  but  Croesus, 
hav  become  educational  (!)  authorities.  This  spirit  naturally 
shows  itself  most  powerful  wher  the  church  is  weakest — in  the 
g^eat  cities  and  in  the  West.  It  is  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  Cincinnati  that  the  Boards  of  Education  make  rules  ex- 
cluding religious  exercises  and  religious  literature  from  the 
public  schools.  It  is  in  Mass.  that  G.  Stanley  Hall,  in  New 
York  that  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  in  Penn.  that  N.  C. 
Schaeffer  plead  for  religion  in  the  public  schools.  It  was  only 
this  week  that  a  county  teachers'  institute  attended  by  more 
than  600  teachers  was  daily  opend  with  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  prayer  and  sacred  music — the  singing  of  Christian 
hymns.  No  avowd  infidel  coud  be  elected  state,  county  or 
city  superintendent  in  Penn.,  nor  do  I  believ  that  such  a  per- 
son coud  obtain  or  hold  a  position  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools.  Public  opinion  would  not  sustain  school  directors 
who  would  elect  him  to  office,  and  if  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
West  it  is  becaus  the  church  ther  has  not  yet  sufficiently  edu- 
cated public  sentiment. 

Assuming  that  the  tendency  to  exclude  or  omit  religious 
exercise  and  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is 
wrong,  the  church  in  its  efforts  to  promote  tru  education  can 
adopt  one  of  two  courses.  It  can  advocate  the  establishment 
of  schools  under  its  own  control  in  which  religious  instruction 
shal  be  givn,  or  it  can  strive  to  so  educate  public  sentiment 
that  such  instruction  shal  find  a  place  in  the  public  schools  as 
maintaind  by  the  state. 

The  former  of  these  courses  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Episcopal  and  the  Lutheran  churches. 
It  should  however  be  stated  that  only  the  first  mentioned  has 
made  religious  instruction  and  training  the  chief  if  not  the 
only  reason  for  the  establishment  of  its  schools,  while  the 
Episcopal  has  often  establisht  such  schools  from  social  consid- 
erations and  to  promote  higher  education  than  that  afforded 
by  the  public  schools  of  the  district,  and  the  Lutheran  church, 
polyglot  as  its  membership  is — "of  all  nations  and  kindreds 
and  peple  and  tungs'' — has  been  drivn  to  maintain  parochial 
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sdiods  chiefly  by  language  considerations.  I  know  of  no 
such  Lutheran  schools  parallel  with  the  public  schools  of  the 
district  in  which  they  ar  located  which  do  not  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  difference  of  language.  It  was  this  fact  which  made 
possible  the  union  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran — strange 
event  and  combination! — some  years  ago  in  the  fight  agenst 
the  Bennett  Law  in  Wisconsin.  This  also  accounts  for  the 
discontinuance  of  such  schools  at  fast  as  the  language  con- 
sideration ceases  to  be  valid.  Ther  ar  many  reasons  why  the 
Lutheran  church  ought  rather  to  pursu  the  other  cours,  but  I 
shall  consider  only  the  most  fundamental. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Lutheran  as  of  the  entire  Chris- 
tian church  not  to  separate  itself  from  the  world — ^"I  pray  not 
that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world" — not  cowardly 
to  flee  as  Elijah  to  Mt.  Horeb,  but  to  so  contend  with  the 
powers  of  evil  as  to  demonstrate  the  divine  right  of  Christi- 
anity to  a  place  in  the  schools  as  wel  as  in  the  life  of  the  peple, 
— to  prove  that  "godlines  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having 
promis  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
It  (the  church)  must  be  the  inspiring  agency  to  whatsoever 
things  ar  tru,  honest,  just,  pure,  luvly  or  of  good  report.  The 
Lutheran  church  dare  not  selfishly  abandon  the  world,  least  of 
all  that  portion  of  it  which  is  represented  in  the  public  schools. 

But  in  the  second  place,  it  (the  church)  cannot  succesfuUy 
pursu  any  other  cours  if  it  would.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  with  its  wonderful  organization,  its  deference  to  au- 
thority, its  terrors,  which  It  visits  on  refractory  believers,  finds 
it  almost  im]>ossible  to  maintain  its  schools,  and  has  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  place  them  under  quasi-control  of  the  state 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  defray  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
expens  of  maintaining  them.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing the  necessary  funds  the  only  one.  It  is  almost  im]>ossibl 
to  prevail  u]>on  members  of  the  church  to  makeuseof  them  even 
when  fre  and  with  text-book  fre  alsOj  becaus  the  education 
they  giv  does  not  satisfy  the  parents'  demands,  and  these  con- 
sequently either  prove  refractory,  or,  as  is  very  generally  the 
case,  send  their  children  to  the  parochial  schools  for  the  first 
year  or  two,  and  then  to  the  public  schools  until  the  year  be- 
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fore  confirmation,  when  they  agen  attend  the  school  of  th^ 
church  to  prepare  for  that  solem  rite,  and  after  that  complete 
their  scholastic  education  in  the  public  schools.  Moreover, 
Roman  Catholics  hav  a  great  advantage  as  regards  the  estab- 
lishment of  parochial  schools  from  the  fact  that  they  ar  more 
urban  than  rural  in  their  habitations,  often  dweling  together, 
even  when  not  in  cities,  around  mines  and  furnaces,  after  the 
manner  of  colonies.  Another  advantage  which  enables  them 
greatly  to  reduce  the  burden  is  found  in  their  brotherhoods 
and  sisterhoods,  which  can  supply  traind  teachers  at  merely 
nominal  salaries,  if  they  receiv  any  at  all. 

The  experience  of  Lutheran  congregations  which  hav  es- 
tablisht  and  maintaind  parochial  schools  is  of  a  character  to 
rather  deter  than  encourage  others  to  do  so,  and  this  cours, 
under  present  circumstances  practically  impossibl,  may  ther- 
for  be  considerd  out  of  the  question.  It  is  in  order  now  to 
point  out  what  the  church  should  do  as  regards  the  promotion 
of  Christian  education. 

I.  As  the  lack  of  recognition  of  religion  as  an  essential 
clement  in  education  and  its  exclusion  from  public  schools  is 
only  one  manifestation  of  a  general  spirit  of  this-worldli-nes, 
it  is  evidently  first  of  all  in  order  to  institute  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign of  evangelization.  In  other  words,  the  public  con- 
science must  be  arousd  to  the  importance  of  religion.  The 
pure  gospel  must  be  preacht  "in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah."  The  church  must  be  as  fearles  in  denouncing  public 
sentiment  (our  ruler)  when  wrong,  as  John  the  Baptist  was 
when  he  faced  King  Herod,  or  John  Knox  when  he  preacht 
repentance  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Abuv  all,  those  who  ar 
or  hav  been  educated  in  schools  in  which  religious  instruction 
has  been  givn  must  manifest  its  power  by  exceling  in  Chris- 
tian character  and  virtu  those  who  hav  not. 

II.  The  church  should  point  out  the  inadequacy  of 
purely  secular  education.  This  should  be  done  at  educational 
meetings,  in  its  educational  institutions,  in  the  church's  publi- 
cations^— its  literature — by  laymen  as  wel  as  by  clergymen.  It 
should  criticise,  in  a  proper  spirit,  all  educational  agencies  in 
which  religion  is  not  recognized.    It  should  especially  use  its 
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influence  that  men  of  religious  (not  merely  moral)  character 
be  elected  as  members  of  Boards  of  Education,  as  Heds  of 
Educational  Institutions  and  Teachers  of  Public  Schools.  In 
all  these  matters  it  should  make  common  caus  with  the  de- 
nominations around  us,  as  the  object  is  one  that  appeals  to  all 
alike. 

III.  It  should  at  once  establish  modified  Kindergartens 
wherever  practicabl.  As  Froebel  conveived  the  Kindergarten 
and  as  it  is  now  conducted,  it  provides  for  no  religious  instruc- 
tion or  exercise.  Its  training  is  social  and  ethical,  but  not  re- 
ligious. As  such  it  is  alredy  in  many  cities  more  or  les  closely 
connected  with  the  public  schools,  and  unles  the  church  acts 
at  once  and  with  vigor,  its  opportunity  wil  be  lost.  If  primary 
schools  grow  out  of  these  church  kindergartens,  as  seems  to 
be  likely,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
the  kindergarten  as  Froebel  conceivd  it  in  the  19th  century 
and  in  Germany  should  continu  unaltered  indefinitly  and  in 
all  countries.  Erly  impressions  ar  lasting,  and  the  litl  ones 
would  thus  grow  into  a  church  thot  and  life  that  would  go  far 
towards  retaining  them  in  connexion  with  the  church  for  all 
time. 

IV.  Ther  is  another  step  that  I  believ  coud  be  taken 
even  at  the  present  time  and  under  existing  conditions,  and 
that  is  the  establishment  of  a  religious  hour  or  school  for  the 
children  as  often  as  possibl  during  the  week  at  the  church  for 
devotion  and  religious  instruction,  under  the  control  and  di- 
rection of  the  church  council,  with  the  pastor,  assisted  by  such 
teachers  of  the  faith  as  can  be  secured,  in  charge.  This  might 
be  done  before  or  after  school  or  on  a  certain  day  or  days  of 
the  week.  It  would  of  cours  require  fervent  religious  zeal 
combined  with  great  wisdom  and  discretion  as  wel  as  long- 
suffering  patience  on  the  part  of  church  councils  in  order  to 
insure  succes  especially  at  first,  but  when  once  secured  it 
would  be  worth  all  its  cost,  and  ther  would  be  no  need  of  any 
friction  with  the  public  schools,  merely  a  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation on  the  part  of  all  concemd. 

V.  Finally,  there  is  another  field,  all  the  church's  own, 
in  which  it  may  supplement  education  by  the  state.    The  Sun- 
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day  school,  as  an  institution  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  entire  congregation,  almost  exclusively  by  the  laity,  is,  at 
least  in  its  present  form  and  extent,  peculiarly  American,  and 
seems  the  necessary  complement  of  the  public  school  to  sup- 
ply the  religious  element  in  education  which  the  latter  lacks. 
Nor  should  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  this  school 
and  its  consequent  meager  results,  produce  a  lack  of  faith  in 
its  ultimate  efficiency.  No  dout  many  of  the  teachers  ar  sadly 
deficient  and  incompetent,  and  some  ar  even  unfaithful  to  their 
trust.  Is  this  not  also  tru  of  the  teachers  in  public  and  pa- 
rochial schools?  Is  the  cours  of  instruction  as  yet  uncertain, 
vacillating  and  il-digested?  So  also  is  that  of  schools  every- 
wher.  The  public  schools  hav  their  fads,  and  Commissions 
of  the  British  parliament,  as  wel  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  hav 
deemd  it  necessary  to  suggest  changes  in  long  establisht  cur- 
ricula. But  great  advances  in  Sunday  school  instruction 
and  management  hav  been  made  in  recent  years.  Normal 
departments  for  the  training  of  teachers  hav  taken 
the  place  of  the  occasional  teachers*  meetings.  The 
all-year-round  Sunday  school  has  replaced  that  for 
only  the  summer  months.  The  superb  graded  cours 
of  instruction  publisht  by  the  General  Council's  S.  S. 
Committee  has  set  the  pace  for  all  other  Christian  denomina- 
tions, based  as  it  is  on  correct  pedagogical  principis,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  church  has  accepted  her  proper  position 
at  the  hed  of  the  Sunday  school  forces  to  guide  and  direct 
them.  It  would  however  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  no  fur- 
ther efforts  should  be  made.  Greater  attention  should  be 
givn  to  the  training  of  teachers.  A  permanent  literature  in 
Biblical  exegesis  adapted  to  Sunday  school  teachers  is  needed. 
Recognition  of  the  teacher  as  an  order  in  the  church  would 
giv  aded  dignity  and  influence  to  the  office.  Literature 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  teacher  and  pupil  must  be  created,  and 
all  must  be  inspired,  thru  the  preached  word,  with  a  holy  zeal 
for  the  Christian  education  of  the  child.  Greater  stres  must 
be  laid  upon  the  instructions  givn  to  the  members  of  the 
church  council  to  care  for  the  schools  of  the  church,  before  the 
work  wil  be  satisfactory.  The  order  of  busines  of  every  church 
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council  should  include  "report  of  the  committee  on  Sunday 
schools."  If  the  congregations  ar  not  redy  to  assume  this, 
how  much  les  ar  they  prepared  to  establish  and  maintain  paro- 
chial schools!  Every  woman's  college,  seminary  or  private 
school  appealing  to  the  church  for  support  should  be  required 
to  prove  that  it  makes  ampl  provision  in  its  regular,  required 
cours  of  instruction  for  religious  instruction  and  training.  If 
this  is  not  practicabl  now,  then  let  recours  be  had  to  more 
cffectiv  preaching  to  prepare  the  peple. 

But,  in  conclusion,  let  us  not  deceiv  ourselvs  into  believ- 
ing that  schools  carried  on  under  the  control  of  the  church 
wil  be  much  more  truly  religious,  study  the  Bible  more  zel- 
ously  or  prevent  the  spred  of  pernicious  doctrin  more  effectu- 
ally than  the  public  schools. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1897-8,  pp.  1513-38,  the  subject  of  Bible  Study  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  U.  S.,  exclusiv  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
is  quite  exhaustivly  treated.  It  appears  that  243  institutions 
reported,  of  which  only  30  wer  state  and  231  wer  consequently 
fre  from  restrictions  imposed  by  it,  and  with  few  exceptions 
under  more  or  les  denominational  control.  Of  these  only 
129  or  60.5  per  ct.,  a  litl  over  one-half  of  all  denominational 
Protestant  colleges  or  universities,  report  the  study  of  the  Bible 
as  required.  The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this 
fact  is  that  not  even  the  church  deems  the  study  of  the  Bible 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  it  of  all  graduates  from  its 
institutions,  not  of  as  much  importance  as  algebra — that  it  is  in 
part  at  least  under  the  influence  of  the  same  feeling  of  com- 
parativ  indifference  to  religion  as  a  constituent  element  in  edu- 
cation, as  the  state  at  large.  It  is  conceded  that  not  all  church 
institutions  hav  reported,  andjt  is  probable  that  those  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  especially  those  under  German  influence,  do 
require  thoro  study  of  the  Bible.  I  hav  been  informd,  indeed, 
that  all  provide  for  Bible  study.  Coming  down  to  the  condition 
of  things  in  this  respect  as  they  exist  in  the  public  schools  as 
commonly  understood,  we  find  in  the  same  report,  pp.  1539- 
1565  the  following  statements: 

"I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  opening  exercise 
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in  most  of  the  common  schools  of  this  State  consists  of 
ing  a  passage  of  Scripture  by  the  teacher  and  repeatinj 
Lord's  Prayer  by  the  teacher  and  pupils." — Hon.  W.  W. 
son,  State  Supt.  Maine. 

"So  far  as  my  knowledg,  my  observation,  and  my  i 
rience  go,  the  schools  of  Mass.  read  selections  from  the 
once  a  day.  The  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  gen* 
used  in  connexion  with  the  devotional  exercises,  and  the 
ing  of  sacred  music,  while  not  universal,  is  exceedingly 
mon." — Hon.  Frank  Hill,  Sec.  State  Board,  Mass. 

**The  State  law  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows :  Se 
The  school  committee  shal  require  the  daily  reading  i 
public  schools  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without  writr 
or  oral  comment.     ..." 

"Sec.  134.  All  the  schools  of  this  city  under  the  jui 
tionof  the  board  of  education  shal  be  opened  with'reading ; 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment."— 
for  Bible  Reading  in  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

"The  Book  of  School  Laws  and  Decisions  for  the  St 
Penn.  contains  the  following  decisions,  p.  146,  No.  1 14 : 

"The  Scriptures  come  under  the  hed  of  text  bookj 
should  not  be  omitted  from  the  list." 

"The  rule  for  Bible  reading  in  the  schools  of  Phila 
follows : 

"At  the  opening  of  each  session  of  the  schools  at  les 
verses  of  the  Bible  shal  be  red,  without  note  or  commc 

the  pupils  by  the  principal A  suitable  hymi 

also  be  sung." 

The  Maine  supreme  court  unanimously  says:  "If  the 
or  any  particular  version  of  it,  may  be  excluded  froi 
schools  becaus  its  teachings  may  be  opposed  to  the  tea< 
of  the  authorities  of  any  church,  the  same  result  may  en 

to  any  other   book It   at   once    surrendei 

power  of  the  State  to  a  government  not  emanating  fro 
peple  nor  recognized  by  the  constitution." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  "Maine,  with  her  supreme 
decision;  Mass.,  with  her  model  State  law;    .... 
York,  with  her  law  forbidding  the  exclusion  of  the  Scrip 
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Penn.,  with  her  requirement  that  Bible  reading  should  be  re- 
ported by  all  teachers,  ar  in  accord  with  the  great  jurist,  Rufus 
Choate,  who  declared : 

*We  would  hav  the  Bible  red  not  only  for  its  authoritativ 
revelations  and  its  commands  and  exactions,  obligatory  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever,  but  for  its  English,  for  its  litera- 
ture, for  its  pathos,  for  its  divine  imagery,  its  sayings  of  conso- 
lation and  wisdom  and  universal  truth/  " 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  attitude  of  the  state  is  not  an- 
tagonistic to  religion  in  the  public  schools,  while  it  wil  be 
redily  conceded  that  the  religious  instruction  ther  givn  is  in- 
adequate. Ther  is  therfor  no  good  reason  why  the  church 
should  antagonize  the  public  schools  and,  by  establishing  its 
own  schools,  lay  itself  open  to  the  charge  (however  unjust,  as 
such  is  not  its  intention)  that  it  is  thus  undermining  and  thret- 
ning  the  continued  existence  of  the  American  public  school. 
Let  it  rather  exert  its  surplus  activity  and  resources,  if  it  has 
any,  in  perfecting  its  Sunday  schools,  in  doing  which  it  will 
find  the  peple  united,  and  the  machinery  alredy  in  place. 

R.  K.  BUBHRLB. 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Noz/ember  Twenty-fifth, 


Article  VII. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  CATECHIZATION.^ 

I.      BEFORE    THE    REFORMATION. 

The  term  catechization,  properly  speaking,  refers  or 
the  religious  instruction  which  the  Church  imparts  to  its 
chumens,  and  not  to  a  particular  method  of  instruction  ii 
kind  of  truth  or  science.  The  term  is,  indeed,  frequentl 
plied  to  summaries  of  secular  sciences  in  interrogative 
But  the  use  of  the  term  in  this  secular  sense  has  a  tender 
loster  a  wrong  conception  of  catechization,  as  if  its  aim 
simply  the  illumination  of  the  mind. 

Catechization  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  inter 
tive  method.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  na 
to  resound,  to  teach  by  word  of  mouth,  to  instruct;  Lai 
formare.  The  ^/<tf  contained  in  the  word  cannot  be  press 


*LiTSRATURE: — SchrOckh :  Kirchengescb.  Vol.  III.  2  ed.  Leipz.  i 
183  seq.;  Kurtz:  Church  History,  transl.  by  MacPherson,  N.  Y.,Vol.  I.  p.  : 
Gieseler:  KircheDgesch.  2  ed.  Bonn,  1827,  Vol.  I.  p.  274;  Siftudlin:  Gei 
theol.  WisMDSchaften,  G5ttingen,  1810,  Vol.  I.  p.  125 ;  Walch :  EioleituD 
theol.  Wiasenschaftco,  2  ed.  Jena,  1753,  p.  167  seq  ;  HOfling:  Das  Sakram 
Taofe,  2  vols.,  Eriangen,  1846,  2  ed.  1859;  Hamack:  Der  christl.  Gemeind 
dienst  im  apostol.  u.  ahkathol.  Zeitalter,  Eriangen,  1854;  Langemack:  H 
Catecheticae,  Part  I,  Stralsund,  1729,  Part  11,  (ireiffow  &  Stralsund,  1733,  I 
Introd.  by  LOper,  Stralsund,  1740;  Kdcher:  Einl.  in  die  katechet.  Tbeo 
Unterweisung.  Jena,  1752;  v.  Zezschwitz:  System  derchristl.  kirchl.  Katec 
▼ols.  Leips.  1863-69,  2  ed.  1872-74 ;  Palmen  evang.  Katechetik,  6  ed  Si 
1875*..  Kuebel:  Katechetik,  Stuttg.  1877;  Schuetze:  Prakt.  Katechetik,  3  voU 
1883:  Kraussold:  Katechetik,  neubearbeitet,  Eriangen,  1880;  Hamad 
Katechetik,  2  parts.  Eriangen,  1882  seq.;  v.  Scbeele :  Die  kirchl.  Ka 
in  allgem.  GrundzClgen  dargestellt.  Aus  dem  schwed.  Yon  Michelsen  1; 
macher,  Leipz.  1880;  Buchruckcr:  Grundlinien  der  Katechetik,  Berlin 
Sachsse :  evang.  Katechetik,  Berlin,  1897  ;  Achclis :  Prakt.  Theologie,  2  e 

Also  ▼.  Zezschwitz*  introduction  to  Fickcr's  Cbersetzung  Yon  August! 
catechizandis  rudibus",  Leipz.  1863;  v.  Zezschwitz  and  HOlscher's  w 
Katechetik  in  Vol.  IV  of  Zdcklers  Handbuch  der  theol  Wissenshaftei 
Mdnchen,  1890;  the  articles  on  "Catechism"  and  "Catechization**  by  Dr. 
io  the  Lutheran  Cyclopaedia ;  and  the  articles  "  Katechese**  by  £.  Sack 
'*  Katechismus  und  Katechismusunterricht "  and  **  Kateohumenat "  b; 
Cohrs  in  Pxot  Real-Encyd.  3  ed.  (Hauck)  Vol.  X  p.  121-179,  Leipz.  i^ 
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mean  instruction  in  which  there  is  an  echo  or  answer,  that  is, 
a  Socratic  form  of  instruction.*  Neither  the  profane,  Scrip- 
tural nor  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word  sanctions  such  an  in- 
terpretation. Among  profane  writers  the  word  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence.f  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  used,  not  in  a  technical,  but 
in  a  general  sense.J  Its  technical  meaning  is  the  result  of  the 
^^rowth  and  development  in  the  Church  of  a  particular  and 
definite  kind  of  religious  instruction.  Originally  the  word 
"catechism"  was  used  to  designate  the  act  of  instruction, 
while  now  the  word  "catechization"  is  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  catechism  means  the  book  containing  the  material  to  be 
used. 

The  necessity  of  catechization  is  based  on  the  command 
of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  28:  18-20.  We  have  in  this  passage,  i. 
The  general  object  to  be  sought,  "to  make  disciples"  (fiaer^Ttoe- 
flTc);  2.  The  immediate  means  of  receiving  men  into  fellowship 
with  the  disciples,"baptizing  them"(/5a7rT{TovTe9  atnoh^y,  3.  The 
accompanying  means  to  fit  them  for  this  fellowship,  "teaching 
them"  {dcddexovre^  auToh^y^  and  4.  The  idea  of  training  them  up 
m  proper  faith  and  life  "to  observe  all  things"  {njpety  iravra) 
which  Christ  has  commanded. §  This  last-named  idea  of 
training  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  was  prominent  in 
catechization  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  history.  For 
catechization,  in  order  to  fulfill  its  purpose,  must  not  be 
simply  mental  instruction,  but  training  for  a  Christian  life  of 
faith. 

While  the  essence  of  catechization  is  contained  in  the  last 
command  of  our  Saviour  cited  above,  there  is  nothing  said  in 
this  passage  nor  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  precise 
form  which  this  instruction  shall  assume.  Its  form  is  not 
scriptural,  but  ecclesiastical,   and  has   been  influenced,   con- 

^Rambach  (Der  wohlunterrichteter  Katechet,  8  cd.  1 739,  p.  56)  says:  •*  In 
catechizatioo  there  mast  always  be  an  echo".  Kari7;tetv,  however,  does  not  mean 
to  call  forth  a  sound  from  any  one — for  which  the  proper  word  would  be  avrifx^iv — 
bat  to  sound  against  some  one.  Cf.  ▼.  Zezschwitz,  System  der  christl.  kirchl. 
Katechetik,  Vol.  I,  p.  17  seq. 

fA  few  times  in  Lucian,  Plutarch,  Porphyry  and  Philo. 

}In  Acts  21 :  21,  in  the  general  sense  of  informing;  in  Rom.  2:  18, 1  Cor. 
14 :  19,  Gal.  6 :  6,  and  Acts  18 :  25,  in  the  sense  of  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine. 

{Cf.  Kranssold,  Katechetik,  oeubearb.  Erlangeo,  1880,  p.  9. 
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ditioned  and  moulded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  in 
different  periods  of  its  history. 

When  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors 
preached  the  Gospel,  and  multitudes  of  Jews  and  heathen  were 
converted  to  Christ,  the  converts  were  all  baptized  at  once 
upon  their  confession  of  faith.  There  is  no  indication  that 
tliey  were  put  through  a  special  course  of  instruction  corres- 
ponding to  our  catechization.  Their  great  numbers  would  have 
made  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  exceedingly  difficult ;  and 
if  it  had  been  attempted,  the  speedy  establishment  of  so  many 
different  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  would 
have  been  impossible.  In  view  of  the  ridicule  and  danger  to 
which  those  who  professed  faith  in  the  Saviour  were  exposed, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  new  converts  were  sincere. 
/  nd  the  removal  of  the  prejudices  and  false  views  with  which 
their  minds  may  still  have  been  affected  was  left  to  the  en- 
lightenment which  would  gradually  come  with  the  continued 
use  of  the  means  of  grace. 

But  when  the  first  flush  of  conflict  and  victory  over  the 
gentile  world  was  over,  it  was  seen  to  be  necessary  to  employ 
some  method  of  preparing  converts  for  membership  in  the 
Church.  It  was  important  that  they  should  have  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  fundamental  trutlis  of  the  Christian  religion. 
For  lack  of  a  proper  conception  of  Christianity  many  professed 
converts  had  gone  back  to  their  old  religion  and  habits.  And 
others  had  professed  faith  in  order  that  they  might  discover 
the  "secrets"  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  thus  be  all  the 
better  able  to  ridicule  and  persecute  the  believers. 

Consequently,  soon  after  the  times  of  the  apostles,  greater 
caution  was  used  in  the  admission  of  new  members.*  They 
were  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves,  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  world,  and  yet  not  wholly  identified  with  the  Church. 
They  were  called  Catechumens  or  Hearers  (xan^/oo/Acvoc,  au- 
dientes,  auditor es),  because  they  were  permitted  to  hear  the 

*The  literature  of  the  ancient  Charch  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Gate- 
chnmenate  consists  chiefly  of  the  Teaching  of  the  TweWe  Apostles,  the  Catechet- 
ical and  Mystagogical  Sermons  of  Cyril  oQJerusalem,  Angostine's  De  Catechizandis 
Rndibos,  a  section  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  VII,  39-41,  and  a  part  q  f 
the  Sacramentariom  Gelasianom. 
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^depositions  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  not  to  partake  of  the 
privileges  of  membership  in  the  Church.  In  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  the  name  XptaTtA)^o(  is  applied  to  the  Catechu- 
mens, thus  including  them  in  the  Church  in  the  wide  sense  of 
the  word.  The  period  during  which  the  catechumens  were 
kept  in  this  condition  of  instruction  and  probation  varied  with 
different  persons,  according  to  their  knowledge  and  conduct. 

They  were  divided  into  three  grades ;  the  axpow/xtvot  or  au- 
dientes;  the  trovacrouvre^,  yovwxAevovTey,  or  genuflectentes ; 
and  the  fianTtf:6fievotj  ^(oTt<:6fievoiy  or  competentes.*  The  au- 
dientes  were  received  with  the  n\ark  of  the  cross  on  the  fore- 
head and  breast,  and  the  genuflectentes  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  The  privileges  of  these  two  classes  were  usually  con- 
ferred in  immediate  succession.  Admission  to  the  rank  of 
the  competentes  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  liturgical 
acts,  chiefly  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
afflation  and  exorcism. 

The  period  during  which  the  catechumens  belonged  to 
the  first  and  second  class  usually  occupied  about  two  years, 
thoug^h  the  time  varied  with  different  individuals  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difference  in  their  qualifications.  The  period 
during  which  they  were  competentes,  i.  e.  the  period  of  im- 
mediate preparation  for  baptism  by  special  instruction,  prayer 
and  fasting,  was  much  shorter.  In  case  the  baptism  took 
place  at  Easter,  as  it  usually  did,  this  period  of  preparation 
comprised  the  forty  days  of  Lent.f 

The  axpowfuvot  were  admitted  only  to  the  hearing  of  the 
Scripture  lessons  and  the  sermon ;  the  truvatrouvre^  were  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  some  of  the  devotional  exercises,  but 


*This  threefqld  division  of  the  ancient  Catechumenate  has  been  disputed  bj 
Mayer  (Gesch.  des  Katechomenats,  1868),  Probst  (Sakrament  und  Sakramen* 
talicn,  1872)  and  Fank  (Ttlbingeo  Qnartalscbrift,  1883,  p.  41),  but  is  maintained 
by  ▼.  Zezschwitz  and  Kurtz.  Cf.  Zdcklers  Handbucb,  Vol.  IV,  p.  115,  and  Kurtz, 
Cb.  Hist,  Vol.  I,  p.  199,  footnote,  for  refutation  of  Funk's  position.  The  twofold 
dirisiun  of  Funk  is  advocated  also  l^r  Cobrs  (Prot.  R.-E.  3  ed.  Vol.  X,  pp.  175, 
1 76).     According  to  this  view  the  first  two  stages  fall  into  one. 

f  Thus  the  eighteen  catechetical  sermons  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  to  the  com- 
petentes were  preached  during  Lent  The  five  mystagogical  sermons  of  the  same 
mnthor,  which  were  meant  to  instruct  the  newly  baptized  concerning  the  meaning 
of  the  sacrameots  and  the  duties  they  had  assumed,  were  preached  immediately 
after  Easter. 
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had  to  leave  the  church  before  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Entrance  upon  the  third  stage,  that  of  the  compe- 
tentes,  was  often  purposely  delayed  by  the  catechumens  them- 
selves, who  frequently  postponed  baptism  as  long  as  possible, 
sometimes  even  to  their  death-bed,  in  order  that  all  their  sins 
might  be  removed  by  baptismal  grace.  Consequently  there 
were  frequent  baptisms  of  the  sick  (baptismus  clinicorum). 

Up  to  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (ob.  165)  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  catechization.  But  in  the  second 
half  of  the  second  century  mention  is  made  of  the  catechist  in 
the  Pseudo-Qementine  Epistles.  The  catechist  is  called  the 
vaur6Xo^o^  on  the  ship  of  the  Church,  whose  business  it  was 
to  gather  and  select  the  passengers.  The  oflSce  of  the  cate- 
chist was  not,  however,  a  special  one.  Its  duties  might  be 
performed  by  believers  from  any  rank,  by  laymen,  and  even  by 
women  for  the  instruction  of  women.  TertuUian  (ob.  230) 
also  speaks  of  the  catechumens  in  distinction  from  the  fideles. 

The  activity  of  Origen  (ob.  254)  in  Alexandria  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  catechization.  He  is  the  real  creator 
of  the  art  of  catechetical  instruction.  Having  distinguished 
himself  by  the  Christian  influence  which  he  exercised  over  his 
pupils  as  a  teacher  of  grammar,  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop 
Demetrius  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  the  proselytes. 
Thus  was  founded  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  and 
catechization  came  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church. 

The  particular  form  which  catechization  assumed  was  due 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  period  of  preparation 
was  long  because  of  the  enormous  increase  of  the  number  who 
sought  admission  into  the  Church  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  care  and  strictness  in  admitting  them.  The  division 
of  the  catechumenate  into  grades  may  be  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  heathen  mysteries,  with  their  distinction  be- 
tween the  initiated  and  the  uninitiated.  The  transfer  of  this 
distinction  to  the  realm  of  the  Church  was  rendered  all  the 
more  attractive  by  the  division  of  the  Christian  service  into 
the  sermon,  prayer,  and  the  sacrament — the  latter  of  which  is 
a  mystery. 
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In  its  origin  catechization  had  to  deal  with  adults— prose- 
lytes, who  belonged  to  every  rank  of  life,  and  whose  stage  of 
culture  varied  greatly.  It  was  diflScult  on  this  account  to  re- 
duce the  art  to  rules  and  principles.  It  differed  from  modem 
catechization  in  that  it  was  not  based  on  teaching  by  questions 
and  answers.  It  differed  from  homiletical  instruction  more 
in  matter  than  in  form.*  It  was  based  on  the  Apostles*  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

In  accordance  with  the  theory  of  gradual  introduction 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  exact  wording 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  not  revealed 
to  the  catechumen  until  a  few  days  before  baptism.  Then  the 
catechumens  were  expected  to  memorize  these  and  recite  them 
at  their  baptism,  but  were  forbidden  to  reveal  them  to  the  un- 
initiated. The  detailed  explanation  of  the  sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  reserved  till  after  the 
catechumen  was  baptized.!  The  air  of  mystery  with  which 
the  words  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  were 
surrounded  invested  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  with  super- 
natural powers,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  belief,  that  if  men 
only  knew  these  words  by  heart,  whether  they  comprehended 
them  or  not,  they  were  fully  prepared  for  all  the  demands  of 
Christianity  and  had  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  their 
hands^ 

There  is  in  the  ancient  Church  no  evidence  of  the  catechi- 
zation of  children  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy  and  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion.  This  is  no  proof,  however, 
that  infant  baptism  did  not  exist  in  the  early  Church.  That 
it  did  exist,  having  come  down  from  apostolic  practice,  is  a 
well  established  fact.§  That  it  was  not  universally  practiced 
was  the  natural  result  of  circumstances.     Often  only  one  of 

*So  Cyril's  Catechetical  sermoDS  mentioned  above.  They  are  rhetorical  In 
style.  Even  the  models  which  Augustine  appends  to  his  De  catechizaodis  rudi- 
bns  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  catechetical  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word. 

fSo  the  five  mystagogical  sermons  of  Cyril. 

XCf.  Palmer:  Evang.  Katechetik,  6  Aufl.,  Stuttg.,  1875,  P*  15* 

I  For  a  concise  statement  of  the  historical  proof  of  Infant  Baptism  in  the 
early  Cbnrcb,  see  Or.  Weidner's  article  on  Baptism  in  the  Lutheran  Cyclopaedia , 
p.  41.  Comp.  also  Whitteker :  Baptism,  Chap. -Ill,  p.  30  seq. 
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the  parents  became  a  Christian,  while  the  other  remained  a  1 

heathen.  In  such  cases  the  child  was  often  permitted  to  grow  up 
tmb24>tized,merely^eceiving  the  sign  of  thecross,  with  the  hope  i 

that  later  on  it  would  voluntarily  apply  for  baptism.*  But  where 
father  and  mother  both  were.  Christians,  infant  baptism  was 
administered.  With  the  spread  of  Christianity,  infant 
baptism  became  more  and  more  general,  and  finally  universal. 
Its  necessity  became  apparent  as  soon  as  Augustine's  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  involving  infants  also  in  its  corrupticm,  fotmd 
acceptance.  After  all,  it  was  but  a  step  from  the  baptism  of 
the  sick — in  whose  case  the  period  of  catechization  was  often 
greatly  shortened,  and  sometimes  consisted  only  of  a  brief 
exhortation  immediately  preceding  baptism — to  the  baptism 
of  children,  who,  the  parents  justly  concluded,  should  be 
classed  with  the  infirm  who  were  in  danger  of  dying  without 
being  baptized. 

But  neither  in  the  earlier  nor  later  stages  of  the  ancient 
Church  are  such  children  as  were  baptized  in  infancy  found 
among  the  catechumens.  It  was  tal^en  for  granted  that,  being 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  household,  such  children  would  re- 
ceive at  home  the  religious  instruction  and  training  which 
they  needed.  The  labors  of  the  catechist  were  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  proselytes  from  heathenism  and  Judaism.  The 
introduction  of  baptized  children  into  the  catechumenate  be- 
longs to  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  was 
only  after  the  mighty  inrush  of  converts  from  outside  ceased, 
and  the  growth  of  the  Church  came  chiefly  from  within,  that 
thought  was  given  to  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  bap- 
tized children.  Up  to  that  time,  their  religious  instruction 
was  left  to  their  parents,  and  was  only  too  often  entirely  ne- 
glected by  these.f  Nothing  is  said  concerning  the  catechiza- 
tion of  such  children.  The  reference  is  always  to  the  newly 
converted,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  that  side  of  catechetical 
instruction  which  is  most  prominent  to-day.     Even  where  the 

*So  Augostine,  whose  mother  Monica  wis  a  Christian,  but  whose  father  was 
a  pagan.  Comp.  Aug.  Confessiones,  I,  II  :  <*  Signabar  jam  signo  cmcis  ejus,  el 
0QO<&ebar  ejus  sale,  jam  inde  ab  utero  matris,  quae  mnltttm  speraTit  io  Te**. 

tComp.  ▼.  Zezschwhz,  I,  315. 
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catechumenate  is  discussed,  and  the  baptism  of  children  is 
expressly  referred  to,  nothing  is  said  concerning  any  eflfort  by 
the  Church  to  bring  the  child  to  a  realization  of  the  vows  as- 
sumed for  it  by  the  sponsors.*  All  that  was  done  was  to  lay 
upon  the  sponsors  the  duty  to  teach  the  child  the  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

But  where  instruction  does  not  precede  baptism,  it  should 
all  the  more  certainly  follow  that  sacramentf  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, at  once  follow  the  general  prevalence  of  infant  baptism. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  matter  of  catechization  fell  into 
great  neglect  in  the  rapidly  approaching  Middle  Ages.  The 
catechumenate,  as  it  had  existed  in  the  patristic  age  of  the 
Cliurch,  disappeared. 

One  factor  in  producing  this  result  was  the  wholesale 
conversion  of  districts  and  even  of  nations,  which  followed 
upon  missionary  efforts  or  the  use  of  force.  J  Preparation  for 
baptism  by  an  extended  course  of  catechetical  instruction  be- 
came impracticable.  The  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  seek 
to  exclude  the  unworthy  by  dela3ring  baptism. 

Another  powerful  factor  was  the  change  which  took  place 
in  the  conception  of  the  Church.  Its  original  and  proper  con- 
ception was  that  of  "the  communion  of  saints/'  into  which  the 
catechumen  was  to  be  admitted  by  baptism,  and  for  which  he 
was  to  be  prepared  by  instruction  and  training.  This  is  the 
central  idea  in  Augustines's  "De  Catechizandis  Rudibus."  § 
But  the  ideal  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  the  internal  growth 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  visible  Church,  but  the  de- 
velopment and  organization  of  the  hierarchy.  The  congre- 
gation of  believers  as  the  Church  was  displaced  by  the  clergy 

*So  Raboniu  Mannis  (ob.  856)  in  bis  **  De  Institutione  Clericonim".  I,  ch. 
26  mad  27. 

f  Childreo  do. not  need  tbe  previoas  operation  of  tbe  Word  to  enable  tbem 
to  receive  baptismal  grace.  But  if  they  live,  and  remain  under  the  law  of  this 
temporal  and  earthly  existence,  that  grace  cannot  develop  into  a  conscious  and 
voluntary  possession,  nor  be  preserved  and  secured  to  them  under  tbe  influences 
and  impressions  of  the  world,  if  it  be  not  followed  by  the  preaching  and  discipline 
of  tbe  Word/'— H5fling:  Sakrament  der  Taufe,  I,  103. 

}E.  g.  Charlemagne's  conversion  of  the  Saxons. 

{Cf.  Hoeflkig,  1, 165  seq. 
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who  claimed  to  be  the  Church.*  As  was  but  natural  under 
these  circumstances,  the  catechumenate  fell  into  decay.  The 
salvation  of  the  soul  was  now  supposed  to  rest,  not  on  its  in- 
dividual appropriation  of  divine  grace,  but  on  mere  outward 
connection  with  the  Church  in  which  the  priest  was  the  medi- 
ator between  God  and  men.  To  those  who  held  this  view, 
thorough  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  no  longer 
appeared  a  necessity.  The  whole  energy  of  the  Church  at 
this  time  became  concentrated  in  the  effort  to  establish  the 
hierarchy  firmly.  And  in  the  rivalry  of  Rome  with  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  struggle  of  various  bishops  for  precedence,  in 
the  conflict  of  the  Church  with  the  State  and  the  problems  of 
general  oversight,  the  catechumenate  of  the  ancient  Church 
perished. 

The  introduction  of  the  catechization  of  baptized  children 
into  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  catechization  of  proselytes 
was  slow.  The  Council  of  Mayence,  A.  D.  813,  exhorted  the 
clergy  to  see  to  it  that  the  people  were  taught  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments,  and  declared  that  for  this  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary that  parents  **should  send  their  children  to  school  or  to 
ihe  cloisters  or  to  the  priest."  But  the  thought  of  making 
systematic  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  baptized  youth 
of  the  Church  took  definite  form  first  in  the  Reform  Synod  of 
Paris,  A.  D.  829.  This  Synod  declared :  "Formerly  baptism 
was  administered  only  to  such  as  were  already  instructed  in 
the  Christian  faith.  Now,  since  all  parents  are  Christians,  it 
i<;  different;  but  it  is  a  terrible  neglect  not  to  instruct  properly 
those  who  have  been  baptized  as  children."  The  clergy  were 
directed,  therefore,  to  look  after  this  instruction.  But  still 
there  was  no  real  establishment  of  a  catechumenate  for  the 
young.  Even  if  determined  efforts  had  been  made  to  carry 
out  these  resolutions   of   Paris — which   apparently,  however, 

*•*  The  origiaal  genuinely  apostolic  idea  of  the  Church  [viz.,  the  priesthood 
of  all  believers]  perished  that  her  temporal  supremacy  might  be  founded,  and  onlj 
after  long  centuries,  when  the  Catholic  idea  of  the  Church  had  fulfilled  its  mission 
in  the  world's  history,  could  the  German  Reformation  revive  the  apostolic  idea  of 
an  fcclesta^  of  a  universal  priesthood  of  believers,  in  order  to  bring  forth  a  hence- 
forth manly  Christianity  and  a  purified  and  enlightened  Church,  whose  power  is 
not  that  of  external  authority,  but  the  strength  of  divine  truth  alone." — Sohm  : 
Oatlines  of  Church  History.    Engl.  Transl.  New  York,  1895,  p.  43. 
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there  were  not — there  was  still  no  definite  object  with  a  view 
to  which  the  instruction  should  be  imparted,  such  as  there 
was  in  the  case  of  the  proselytes  in  their  preparation  for 
baptism,  and  such  as  there  now  is  in  the  preparation  for  con- 
firmation. The  obligation  of  the  confessional,  laid  upon  old 
and  young  and  beginning  with  the  seventh  year  of  their  age, 
gave  to  conscientious  pastors  an  opportunity  to  instruct  and 
train  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  penitents  to  some  degree, 
and  thus  in  a  measure  make  amends  for  the  absence  of  cate- 
chization.  For  this  reason  men  like  Gerson  (ob.  1429)  laid 
strong  emphasis  on  confession.  But  the  instruction  thus  im- 
parted cannot  be  classed  as  catechetical.  It  bore  directly  on 
the  sins  which  had  to  be  confessed,  chiefly  the  mortal  sins* 
enumerated  by  the  Church.  In  the  days  of  the  proselytes 
there  had  been  a  confession  required,  not  only  a  confession  of 
faith,  but  a  confession  of  sins.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  simply  a  confession  before  God  (confessio  mentalis  ante 
baptismum)  to  produce  which  the  season  of  Lent  was  pe- 
culiarly adapted,  and  for  which  baptism  was  regarded  as  the 
sufficient  absolution.  But  under  Leo  the  Great,  private  con- 
fession and  absolution  became  an  established  order,  apparently 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion. 

The  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  comprised  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria  and  the  mortal  sins. 
The  Decalogue  was  not  added  until  the  13th  century.  The 
form  of  instruction  was  didactic. 

While  it  is  thus  apparent  that  there  was  not  a  total  lack 

of  religious  instruction    in    the    Middle   Ages,   catechization 

with  a  definite  aim  and  end  in  view  such  as  confirmation  or 

preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper  did  not  exist.    This  came 

only  with  the  Reformation. 

Joseph  Stump. 
Phillipsburg,  N,  J.,  November,  ipof, 

*Sitperl>a,  atraritia,  Inxaria,  ira,  gula,  invidia,  acedia. 
fw.  Zezschwitz,  I,  461  seq. 


Article  VIII. 

THE   POWER   OF  THE   HOLY   SPIRIT. 

A    NEGLECTED  THEME   IN    OUR   THEOLOGY. 

The  Lutheran  Church  Review  of  January,  1897,  con- 
tains an  article  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  G.  Voigt,  then  Professor  in 
the  Seminary  of  the  United  Synod  of  the  South,  in  ^ich, 
after  quoting  Kahnis'  statement,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  "has  been  remarkably  neglected,"  he  (Dr.  Voigt)  re- 
marks that  the  statement  is  not  applicable  now,  if  even  it  was 
not  too  strongly  put  when  written,  fifty  years  before,  but  adds, 
"Nevertheless  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  at  least  as  far  as 
Lutheran  theology  is  concerned,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  not  received  as  much  attention  as  other  parts  of  the 
dogmatic  system." 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer  to  at- 
tempt a  well-articulated  outline  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Para- 
clete, but  the  general  statement  quoted  seems  to  cover  cme 
phase  of  that  doctrine,  upon  which,  he  conceives,  an  insuffi- 
cient emphasis  has  hitherto  been  laid. 

The  usual  classification  of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
describes  that  work  as  consisting  of  vocation,  illumination,  re- 
generation and  conversion,  mystical  union,  and  renovation.  It 
is  beyond  question  that  in  this  description  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  involved  in  the  conception  of  Him  as  truly 
God,  the  Third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  assumed  and 
necessitated.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  under  which  of  these 
functions  is  to  be  included  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
energizing  and  equipping  believing  men  for  the  service  of 
Christ,  a  feature  of  His  work  which  is  explicitly,  and  still 
more,  implicitly,  prominent  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

The  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  not  only  possess- 
ing power,  but  bestowing  it,  is  emphatic  in  many  passages  of 
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Scripture.  Luke  4 :  14 ;  24 :  49 ;  Acts  i :  9 ;  4 :  33 ;  10 :  38 ;  Rom. 
15:  13,  19;  I  Cor.  2:4;  Eph.  3:  16,  may  suffice  for  illustra- 
tion ;  though  it  is  necessary  also,  to  bear  in  mind  the  many  pas- 
sages, in  the  Acts,  in  which  the  wonderful  power  of  the  dis- 
ciples is  connected  with  the  declaration  that  they  were  "filled 
with  the  Spirit." 

The  impartation  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given 
as  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel.  Luke  24 :  49 ;  Acts  i :  4,  8 ;  and  is  also  explicitly  men- 
tioned as  a  qualification  for  the  officials  chosen  to  "serve 
tables."  Acts  6:  6.  Here  it  must  be  remarked  that  these 
words  (in  the  first  two  texts  referred  to),  were  spoken  to  men 
who  had  received  the  gifts  of  regeneration,  sanctification,  and 
enlightenment — spoken  after  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord, 
who  bade  them  tarry,  and  from  whom  they  had  undoubtedly 
learned,  at  this  time,  the  meaning  of  His  resurrection.  They, 
thus,  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  entire 
body  of  truth  necessary  for  the  work  of  preaching  Christ,  and 
the  way  of  life  through  Him,  and  yet,  instead  of  the  command 
to  haste,  we  hear  Him  enjoin  them  to  tarry,  and  declare  to 
them  that  they  need  power,  and  that  this  power  was  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  will  not  do  to  ex- 
plain this  particular  gift  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  bring 
them  as  a  "charisma,"  since,  in  the  promises  quoted,  it  is  not 
power  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  do  any  other  extraordinary 
work  peculiar  to  that  time  or  that  stage  in  the  Church's  his- 
tory, but  power  to  be  witnesses,  which  they  are  told  to  await.  It 
was  not  a  bestowment  for  the  Apostles  alone,  appropriate  and 
peculiar  to  their  unique  work  and  position  in  the  kingdom  of 
Giod,  for  the  whole  body  of  the  disciples  were  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  bear  witness  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost ;  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  in  this  same  power, 
and  with  this  same  success;  and  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Church  at  Ephesus,  commands  that  they  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit  (s :  18),  having  already  prayed  for  them  that  they  might 
be  "strengthened  with  power  through  the  Spirit." 

Again  there  was  no  need  for  power  attending  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word,  in  those  days,  that  is  not  equally  existent  to- 
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day.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  was  needed,  in  some  gift  additional  to 
His  ordinary  office  of  regenerating,  indwelling  and  sanctify- 
ing— in  a  gift  of  special  equipment  for  the  one  unending  work 
of  the  Church,  that  of  witness-bearing,  it  needs  definite  proof 
that  this  energizing  function  was  for  that  day  alone,  to  satisfy 
us  that  here  is  a  teaching  in  which  we  have  not  a  vital  interest, 
and  upon  which  we  have  no  need  to  put  a  very  marked  em- 
phasis. 

If  herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  rapid  and  fruitful 
progress  of  the  Church  in  the  period  of  its  planting  (and  such 
a  meaning  the  repeated  references  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
upon  these  early  evangelists  would  certainly  seem  to  require), 
then,  perhaps,  in  the  lack  of  recognition  of  this  specific  func- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  accompanying  lack  of  expec- 
tation and  prayer  for  such  power,  lies  much  of  the  reason  for 
that  loss  of  power  in  the  pulpit,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
Church  and  of  our  holy  religion  over  the  multitudes,  which  is 
so  frequently  bewailed  in  our  times. 

Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  equipment  of  the  man  who  ministers,  which  we 
have  very  largely  overlooked.  Without  in  the  least  neglect- 
ing the  truth  that  the  Word  brings  the  Spirit,  and  that  the 
Word  cannot  be  void  of  power,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
believing man,  it  is  yet  perfectly  clear  that  the  plan  of  God  con- 
templates that  the  Spirit-breathed  Word  should  be  preached, 
for  the  fullest  measure  of  fruitage,  by  the  Spirit-filled  man, 
and  this  Scriptural  phrase,  does  not,  if  taken  in  its  connection, 
bear  the  meaning  simply  of  a  man  regenerate,  and  holy,  but  of 
one  possessing  the  gift  of  power  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  Not 
any  man  is  chosen,  in  the  Acts,  for  a  messenger,  or  minister, 
but  a  man  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  According  to  the  example 
given  us,  in  the  early  Church,  confidence  in  the  efiicacy  of  the 
Word,  and  in  its  indissoluble  connection  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
should  not  lead  to  carelessness  as  to  the  fitness,  through  the 
equipment  of  power,  of  the  man  who  is  to  use  that  divinely 
efficacious  Word.  Nor  should  the  man  himself,  who  has  this 
high  and  holy  office,  be  ignorant  or  indifferent,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  even  men  who  had  walked  with  Jesus,  and  seen  Him 
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crucified  and  risen,  were  not  ready  to  tell  the  story  of  His  life 
and  death  and  resurrection,  until  they  were  "endued  with 
power  from  on  high."  The  unquestionable  truth  that  an  em- 
phatic stress  is  laid  on  the  enduement  with  spiritual  power  of 
the  Gospel  witness,  in  the  inspired  manual  of  Church  History, 
demands  consideration  and  appreciation  from  us. 

The  energizing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  bestowed,  as 
all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  uniformly  are,  through  the 
Word,  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  was  received  by  faith,  which 
trusted  the  Word  of  promise,  and  entrusted  the  believer  to  the 
gracious  infilling  and  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  dis- 
ciples, after  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  the  Lord,  waited, 
praying  and  pleading  His  Word  of  promise — His  specific 
promise  of  pozvcr  to  be  witnesses — ^and  it  was  in  answer  to  this 
prayer,  and  in  fulfillment  of  the  Word  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
sent.  We  have  in  Acts  19,  an  example  of  Christian  men,  after 
Pentecost,  who  had  not  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  His  out- 
pouring, with  all  the  gifts  involved  in  such  reception,  and 
simply  because  they  had  not  heard  of  the  promise,  and  had 
not  therefore,  expected,  or  asked  for  it.  In  this,  as  in  other 
things,  the  law  of  the  kingdom  holds  good,  "According  to  your 
faith  be  it  unto  you."  And  so  we,  recognizing  the  gifts  of  re- 
generation, illumination,  and  renovation,  as  the  promised  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  may  use  the  means  of  grace,  ask,  believe  and  re- 
ceive them,  and  conversely,  not  recognizing  the  promised  gift 
of  the  power  for  service,  not  asking,  nor  expecting  we  may  not 
receive.  The  one  condition  is  the  acceptance  of  the  Word  by 
a  living  faith,  which  (in  the  words  of  Dr.  Jacobs),  "is  no  mere 
intellectual  act,  but  is  the  self-surrender  of  the  man,  with  all 
that  he  is  and  has  and  loves  and  desires  and  thinks,  to  God." 
Willing  to  be  used  as  God  shall  please,  and  to  let  the  Holy 
Spirit  work  freely  within  him,  he  asks  for,  and  receives  the  g^ft 
without  which  Apostles  themselves  were  incompetent  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Summarized,  the  propositions  maintained  in  this  paper, 
may  be  thus  stated : 

I.     Prominent  among  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
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described  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  bestowment  upon  be- 
lievers of  power  for  service. 

2.  This  g^ft  did  not  necessarily  accompany,  nor  was  it 
essentially  included  in  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  regenera- 
tion, illumination,  etc. 

3.  To  this  pft  is  ascribed  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
witness-bearing  of  the  early  disciples. 

4.  While  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  carried  with 
it  the  bestowal  of  various  "charismata"  peculiar  to  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  this  gift  of  power  was  neither  confined  to  the  Apos- 
tles, nor  intended  for  miraculous  manifestations,  nor  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  that  time  more  than  of  any  other. 

5.  This  teaching  involves  no  dishonoring  of  the  Word 
as  the  means  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates,  but  in- 
volves that  doctrine,  supplementing  it  by  the  recognition  of 
the  truth,  taught  with  equal  emphasis,  that  the  man  who  uses 
the  Word,  needs  a  special  spiritual  equipment  for  his  work. 

If  these  positions  be  true,  it  is  important  that  the  truth  be 
understood  and  practically  employed  for  the  work  of  our  min- 
istry. 

C.  Armand  Miller. 
New  York,  November  13,  1899. 


Article  IX. 

MUHLENBERG'S    SHORT    SKETCH    OF    THE 
LUTHERAN  CONGREGATION  IN  PHILA- 
DELPHIA.    1795. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  29,  1901. 

Editor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  Review: 

My  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir — Upon  page  514  of  The  Lutheran 
Review,  mention  is  made  in  my  paper  upon  the  religious  and 
social  conditions  of  Philadelphia  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
"Federal  Constitution"  that  a  concise  sketch  of  the  Lutheran 
Cliurch  in  Philadelphia  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  burning  of 
Zion,  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  congregation  by  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg.  I  herewith  send  you 
a  copy  of  this  scarce  and  interesting  document.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  Wednesday,  January  7, 

1795- 

In  addition,  I  send  you  a  communication  form  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  that  appeared  in  the  same  paper  on  Thurs- 
day, January  i,  1795,  and  on  the  next  Wednesday  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Muhlenberg  sketch.  Both  of  these  papers  are  of 
great  historical  interest  and  go  far  to  amplify  the  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  October  number  of  The  Lutheran  Review. 

Truly  yours, 

Julius  F.  Sachse. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  January  i,  1795, 

It  hath  been  justly  observed,  that  adversity  affords  the 
best  touchstone  of  virtue.  It  is  in  the  time  of  distress,  above 
all  other,  that  the  principles  which  adorn  the  Christian  have 
the  greatest  latitude  of  exertion.  The  religion  of  Jesus,  which 
is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  continued  lesson  of  tenderness, 


of  charity  and  beneficence,  operates  frequently  on  thousands  | 

who  do  not  outwardly  afford  to  human  eyes,  the  expected  signs 

of  the  prevalence  of  its  influence.     But  when  a  season  of  ca-  i 

lamity  arrives,  then  we  frequently  behold  with  transport,  the  » 

effects  of  an  affectionate  sympathy  which  that  religion  was 

chiefly  calculated  to  inspire. 

No  body  can  forget  the  unfortunate  event  of  the  dreadful 
conflagration  of  the  evening  of  the  26th  inst.  One  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  human  piety  in  a  few  hours  reduced  to 
ashes ;  nothing  but  the  sorrowful  remains  visible  in  the  lonely 
walls  left  standing.  The  uiembers  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church,  deprived  in  a  moment  of  the  temple  which  they  had 
erected  for  the  adoration  of  the  Saviour  of  the  Universe,  one 
of  the  largest  congregations  of  the  city  left  to  weep  over  the 
ruins  of  their  fallen  Zion.  In  the  midst  of  a  scene  so  afflict- 
ing, how  delightful  were  the  cordials  administered  by  the  en- 
dearing sympathy  of  their  brethren!  The  German  Presbyte- 
rian or  Reformed  Church,  was  the  first  to  open  its  hospitable 
doors,  inviting  their  brethren,  the  Lutherans,  to  a  participation 
alternately  with  themselves,  of  the  use  of  their  Church  for 
Divine  Service.  During  the  whole  awful  scene,  they  were 
active  in  preventing  the  calamity,  and  when  it  was  inevitably 
to  be  endured,  they  after  saving  all  that  could  be  saved,  re- 
solved, in  the  silence  of  the  midnight  hour,  on  the  friendly  and 
charitable  offer  of  sharing  their  church  with  them,  which  was 
accepted  with  a  sense  of  thankfulness  not  to  be  expressed.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  we  learn,  that  they,  with  other  societies, 
have  opened  subscriptions  among  themselves  to  repair  the 
loss.  What  a  triumph  is  here  exhibited  of  toleration  and  of 
fraternal  affection!  Several  members  of  Christ  Church  and 
St.  Peters,  of  the  Universal,  and  of  even  the  African  Church, 
all  united  in  similar  demonstrations  of  a  tender  and  real  re- 
gard that  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  which  no  doubt  will  be 
followed  up  by  further  effusions  of  amity  and  good  will  truly 
descriptive  of  evangelick  temper  and  evangelick  manners ;  and 
truly  honourable  to  the  opulence  and  liberality  of  this  gjeat 
city,  to  whose  loss,  this  instance  will  probably  afford  only  a 
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new  occasion  in  proof  of  its  noted  philanthropy  and  public 
spirit. 

A  Member 
of  the  German  Lutheran  CcMigregation. 


For  the  Philadelphia  Gazette, 

The  awful  calamity  which  the  German  Lutheran  Congre- 
gation of  this  city  lately  experienced,  in  the  loss  of  their  prin- 
cipal church  by  fire,  having  been  the  subject  of  much  conver- 
sation, as  well  as  the  cause  of  some  unguarded  animadver- 
sions, which  have  added  to  their  distress,  they  think  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  their  church,  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  their  present 
situation ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  they  return  the  most  sin- 
cere and  unfeigned  thanks  to  their  fellow  citizens,  for  their 
timely  aid,  whereby  their  school-house,  and  other  houses  near 
the  church  were  preserved  from  similar  destruction. 

As  early  as  the  year  1742,  a  small  number  of  Lutherans 
were  collected  by  the  pastoral  care  of  the  late  Reverend  Doctor 
Henry  Muhlenberg,  who  was  their  first  minister  in  this  city, 
and  continued  as  such  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1787.  They  then  assembled  in  private  build- 
ings to  worship,  but  their  number  increasing  rapidly,  they  ven- 
tured, although  in  indigent  circumstances,  to  build  their  church 
in  Fifth  street.  This,  together  with  a  large  convenient  school- 
house,  which  they  also  built  some  years  afterwards,  were  nearly 
sufficient  to  contain  their  number,  when  assembled  for  divine 
service.  About  the  year  1760,  their  number  having  increased 
very  considerably,  they  began  to  think  of  erecting  another 
house  of  worship,  but  the  expense  of  building  their  schocrf- 
house,  purchasing  a  house  for  their  clergy,  together  with  sev- 
eral lots  for  burying  grounds  having  involved  them  a  good 
deal,  prudence  forbad  it  at  that  time.  In  the  year  1766,  how- 
ever, their  number  had  become  so  great,  that  they  could  not 
put  it  off  any  longer,  and  although  they  were  then  incumbered 
with  a  debt  of  not  less  than  1500I.  yet  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
Divine  Providence,  and  their  individual  exertions,  they  under- 
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took,  and  in  two  years  thereafter,  finished  that  large  edifice  in 
Fourth  street,  which  for  size,  beauty,  and  convenience,  was 
perhaps  not  exceeded  in  the  United  States.  It  was  at  once 
considered,  not  only  as  well  calculated  for  the  pious  purposes 
for  which  it  was  erected,  but  an  ornament  to  the  city.  Large 
as  it  was,  it  nevertheless  has  frequently  proved  too  small  for 
the  number  of  the  congregation.  The  lot  of  ground  had  been 
purchased  for  1400I,  and  the  expense  of  the  building  amounted 
to  upward  of  ii,oool.  Thus  then,  had  the  congregaticMi  in- 
volved themselves  in  a  debt  the  amount  of  which  seemed  be- 
yond their  abilities  to  extinguish.  They  were,  however,  not 
discouraged ;  every  individual  contributed  liberally  and  freely, 
and  Divine  Providence  smiling  on  their  endeavors,  they  in  the 
year  1776  had  reduced  their  debt  above  one-half,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  had  added  some  real  property  to  their  estate. 
In  1778,  the  British  army  having  possession  of  this  city,  the 
church  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  the  inside  work  totally 
destroyed,  and  little  or  no  revenue,  which  arises  chiefly  from 
quarteriy  contributions  and  pew  money,  arose  during  that  year. 
With  equal  spirit,  however,  they  the  following  year  rebuilt  the 
inside  work  of  the  church,  which  again  cost  them  about  2000I. 
Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  money,  and  other  circumstances, 
their  income  was  inconsiderable,  except  from  some  charitable 
donations,  and  the  quarterly  contributions  of  the  members; 
nevertheless,  they  were  enabled  to  pay  oflF  a  considerable  part 
of  their  remaining  debt,  and  to  add  to  their  estate  by  purchas- 
ing some  more  ground  for  burying  their  dead,  which  from  the 
still  increased  number  of  their  congregation,  had  been  become 
indispensable,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  they  readily  made 
up  and  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  depreciation  to  each  of  their 
creditors,  whom  they  had  paid  off  during  the  same.  Their 
affairs  being  then  in  a  more  flourishing  situation,  though  still 
involved  in  debt,  they  resolved  to  complete  the  inside  work  of 
their  church  by  erecting  an  organ  suitable  to  the  size  of  the 
building  and  number  of  the  congregation.  This  being  con- 
tracted for  and  finished  by  that  excellent  and  ingenious  artist, 
Mr.  Tanneberg  of  Litiz^  Lancaster  county,  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  for  excellence  was 
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justly  admired,  by  every  lover  of  harmony  or  church-music. 
The  expense  of  this  organ,  together  with  the  frame  and  gal- 
lery, amounted  to  £3,500.  this  sum  being  paid  off  by  vcdun- 
tary  contributions  the  congregation  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  complete  the  structure  by  raising  the  steeple,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  laid  at  the  building  of  the  church,  and  had 
been  carried  up  as  high  as  the  roof  of  the  same.  On  review- 
ing their  situation,  and  finding  a  great  increase  of  their  youth, 
they  thought  it  of  more  importance  to  build  a  large  and  con- 
venient schoolhouse  in  the  northern  liberties,  to  accommodate 
the  rising  generation  and  occasionally  to  serve  as  a  place  of 
worship  in  particular  seasons  of  the  year  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm people  of  that  neighbourhood.  This  was  accordingly 
done  last  spring  and  is  at  this  time  nearly  completed  though 
not  yet  paid  for. 

The  lower  story  of  the  steeple  was  converted  into  a  con- 
venient room,  containing  a  library  and  the  books,  papers  and 
records  of  the  corporation  of  the  churches,  who  alone  and  no 
other  body  whatever  held  their  meetings  therein.  The  second 
story  contained  the  bellows  and  other  apparatus  belonging  to 
the  organ  and  a  flight  of  stairs  was  carried  from  the  ground 
floor  to  the  roof  of  the  church.  There  having  been  service  on 
Thursday,  being  Christmas  day,  and  also  on  Friday  morning, 
fire  as  usual  was  made  in  the  stove  in  the  Vestry  room,  which 
had  been  the  practice  during  the  winter  many  years  past..  The 
Sexton  on  one  of  those  days  took  the  ashes  out  of  the  stove, 
and  altho'  he  had  both  written  and  verbal  orders  to  leave 
neither  fire  nor  ashes  in  the  room,  and  which  orders  were  fre- 
quently repeated  to  him,  yet  he  was  imprudent  enough  to 
place  a  box  of  ashes  in  a  closet  under  the  stairs,  which  led  up 
the  steeple  and  where  it  was  hid  from  the  observation  of  any 
one  in  the  room,  which  taking  fire,  communicated  it  to  the 
stairs,  and  brought  on  the  melancholy  conflagration.  On  Fri- 
day service  was  over  at  12  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon,  the  sexton 
went  into  the  vestry  room  to  put  the  books  and  utensils 
of  the  church ;  he  remained  there  until  near  3  o'clock  p.  m., 
then  locking  the  doors,  kept  the  key  in  his  pocket.  About  a 
quarter  past  seven,  the  fire  was  first  perceived.      The  stairs 
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and  roof  of  the  steeple  were  in  a  blaze  very  soon  thereafter, 
and  unfortunately  there  was  no  other  place  left  to  get  over  the 
ceiling  and  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  but  that  through  the 
steeple,  nor  were  there  ladders  of  sufficient  strength  and 
length,  to  be  got  time  enough  for  the  purpose.  And  although 
it  was  suggested  by  some  anxious  and  well  meaning  friends 
to  break  through  the  ceiling  of  the  church,  in  order  to  get 
over  the  arches,  and  on  the  roof,  yet  before  it  could  be  effected, 
the  fire  from  the  stairs  and  roof  of  the  steeple  had  got  over 
the  ceiling,  and  under  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  raged  with 
such  violence,  that  it  proved  impracticable.  Indeed,  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  whilst  the  church  was  yet  full  of  people,  who 
were  employed  in  removing  the  organ,  the  fire  fell  through 
the  ceiling,  and  getting  within  the  church,  soon  demolished 
the  inside  work  of  the  building.  Nothing  remains  but  the 
bare  walls,  which  however,  the  congregation  have  the  satis- 
faction to  learn  from  the  report  of  able  judges  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  are  not  materially  injured.  The  ornaments  and 
a  great  part  of  the  organ  itself,  were  by  the  industry  of  our 
fellow  citizens  rescued,  as  also  the  best  part  of  the  library,  to- 
gether with  the  records,  deeds,  and  other  instruments  of  writ- 
ing, of  the  corporation,  and  the  school  house  and  other  houses 
adjoining,  were  happily,  though  with  difficulty  preserved. 

From  the  foregoing  account  the  present  situation  of  this 
distressed  congregation,  will  in  a  great  measure  appear,  viz. 
That  altho'  they  originally  began  with  no  capital,  yet  by  in- 
dustry, union  and  perseverance,  they  were  enabled  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years,  under  the  auspices  of  Divine  Providence 
to  erect  two  handsome  edifices  for  divine  worship,  two  large 
and  convenient  school  houses  for  the  instruction  of  their 
numerous  offspring,  to  purchase  several  valuable  lots  for  the 
burying  of  their  dead,  and  several  houses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  clergy.  They  were  also  enabled  by  their  quar- 
terly contributions  and  monies  arising  from  the  letting  of 
pews,  particularly  in  the  large  church,  and  some  other  chari- 
table donations  to  discharge  a  heavy  debt,  which,  at  this  time, 
is  reduced  to  1400I.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that 
although  the  congregation  may  be  said  to  hold  valuable  prop- 
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erty,  yet  it  is  such  as  cannot  be  alienated  without  great  injury, 
nor  can  it  yield  them  much  revenue.  Their  chief  treasure 
consists  in  the  willingness  of  the  members  of  this  society  to 
contribute  freely  and  liberally  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
virtue  and  religion.  Of  this  laudable  zeal  they  have  indeed 
given  a  new  and  decided  proof,  since  the  dreadful  catastrophe, 
by  their  very  liberal  subscriptions  for  rebuilding  the  church 
as  soon  as  possible,  which  has  already  been  determined  on. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  labour  and  materials  are  nearly 
double  in  price  than  they  were  at  the  time  when  the  church 
was  built,  it  will  readily  appear  that  to  rebuild  it  now  will  re- 
quire a  much  larger  sum  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  raised  soon,  from  one  society  alone.  They  rely  however 
on  that  Providence  which  has  hitherto  in  so  distinguished  a 
manner  prospered  their  endeavors,  and  they  trust  that  their 
fellow-citizens,  whose  charitable  disposition  on  every  occa- 
sion is  so  well  known  and  established,  will  not  entirely  forsake 
them  in  their  present  distressed  situation.  They  will  know 
that  applications  of  this  kind  have  in  this  city  become  a  bur- 
den almost  too  great  to  bear,  and  hence  they  dare  not  venture 
to  make  personal  application  to  individuals,  yet  if  any  of  their 
benevolent  and  charitable  fellow-citizens  wish  to  contribute 
their  mite  towards  rebuilding  this  house  of  worship,  it  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  duly  accounted  by  either  of  the  clergy- 
men of  the  Lutheran  congregation,  or  the  subscriber,  who  are 
duly  authorised  for  the  purpose. 

By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  St. 
Michael's  and  Zion's  Churches. 
Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  Presideni. 


Article  X. 

AN  EDITORIAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  YEAR  1901. 

THE  first  year  of  ihe  Twentieth  Century  has  sped  rapidly. 
The  most  striking:  and  characteristic  event  of  the  year, 
in  this  democratic  land  of  ours,  was  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley  on  the  sixth  of  September.  The  event  rose 
to  a  greater  religious  significance  than  any  which  has  moved 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  for  a  generation.  All  eyes 
and  all  hearts  were  turned  heavenward  to  God.  The  voices 
of  statesmen  and  of  the  press  sobered  do>\'n,  from  the  usual 
tone  of  present-day  worldliness  to  a  serious  recognition  that 
God  is  at  the  head  of  our  national  affairs,  and  that  He  alone 
can  guide  them  P'or  once  it  was  seen  on  every  hand  that 
America  is  indeed  a  Christian  nation.  The  usually  prominent 
and  strident  tones  of  ilie  rationalist,  the  ethical  culture  man, 
the  agnostic,  the  freethinker,  the  purely  natural  philosopher, 
the  materialist,  the  college  professor  and  literary  writer  who 
ignores  things  spiritual,  the  advanced  Unitarian,  relapsed  into 
silence.  The  po\Ner  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Gospel,  in  its 
sway  over  the  American  multitudes,  was  apparent.  Someone 
has  remarked  that  William  McKinley  preached  religion  with 
more  pulpit  i)ower  in  his  death  than  he  ever  proclaimed  states- 
manship in  his  life. 

THE  secular  sensations  of  the  year  have  been  largely  of  a 
financial  character.  They  are  headed  by  the  formation 
of  the  billion  dollar  Steel  Trust  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his 
associates:  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  combination  in 
which  the  Northern  Securities  Company  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  ^^oo,ooo»ooo,  and  which  takes  into  its 
ample  folds,  stock  and  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000,000. 
This  movement  has  been  the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  con- 
centration of  railroad  interests,  West  and  East,  with  a  view  to 
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the  preventioa  of  the  old-time  competition  between  large  rival 
railway  corporations.  A  similar  sensational  result  reached  in 
the  field  of  capital  and  labor  was  the  conference  between  mil- 
lionaire employers — Mr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  Schwab  being  at  the 
head — and  their  employees.  This  conference  decided  that 
hereafter  arbitration  should  take  the  place  of  strikes,  and  that 
the  differences  between  labor  and  capital  should  be  laid  before 
a  committee  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  country. 

The  financial  sensations  of  the  year  may  be  said  to  have 
come  to  a  climax  in  the  announcement  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  is  about  to  tunnel  the  Hudson  River,  Man- 
hattan Island  and  the  East  River  on  a  magnificent  and  unpar- 
alleled scale  and  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  in 
the  other  announcement  that  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  developing  in  Texas,  and  that  the  wells  of  the 
Standard  Oil  fields  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
are  threatened  with  decrease  of  quantity,  if  not  with  exhaus- 
tion. 

THE  scientific  discoveries  of  the  year  have  not  been  as 
startling  as  one  would  anticipate  in  this  age  of  rapid  ad- 
vancement. The  invention  of  an  apparatus  by  a 
Western  man,  by  means  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to 
store  solar  energy  directly  from  the  sun  (and  of  another  by 
which  energy  is  to  be  extracted  from  coal  without  combus- 
tion), will,  if  it  prove  to  be  a  practical  success,  in  time  be  the 
cause  ol  the  greatest  revolution  in  our  modern  methods  of 
producing  and  storing  energy  that  the  world  has  known.  All 
our  coal  supplies,  our  steam  and  electrical  motive  power,  our 
boiler  plants  and  power  houses  will  disappear  very  quickly 
v/hen  a  new,  more  economical,  simpler  mode  of  producing 
energy,  can  be  set  into  operation. 

The  one  chief  sphere  in  which  progress  seems  to  have 
been  really  made  in  scientific  lines  is  in  the  transmission  of 
messages  by  wireless  telegraphy.  On  the  sixteenth  of  last 
August  the  ocean  steamer  Lucania  approached  the  American 
coast  and  twelve  hours  before  any  news  could  have  been  gained 
from  the  steamer  off  Fire  Island,  the  Marconi  wireless  station 
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in  Massachusetts,  received  wireless  messages  for  two  hours, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  words  per  minute.  The  recent  and  apparently 
successful  experiment  of  Marconi  in  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages from  the  southern  part  of  England  to  Nova  Scotia,  with- 
out the  use  of  any  cable,  is  fresh  in  every  mind.  The  highly 
sensational  report  that  Nikola  Tessla,  the  famous  New  York 
electrician,  had  intercepted  an  alleged  message  from  inhabit- 
ants of  the  planet  Mars,  created  a  gjeat  stir  for  a  short  period 
during  the  year. 

THE  world  has  lost  a  number  of  noted  scientists  by  death 
during  the  year.  Perhaps  the  most  eminent  of  these  as  a 
writer,  if  not  as  an  actual  investigator  or  teacher,  was  the 
late  John  Fiske,  who  died  on  the  fifth  of  last  July,  having  reached 
the  age  of  only  fifty-nine  years.  Those  who  have  known  Mr. 
Fiske  personally,  or  heard  him  lecture,  will  recall  his  elephan- 
tine proportions,  and  to  them  it  will  seem  no  wonder  that  such 
a  huge  man,  devoted  so  serionsly  to  sedentary  occupations, 
should  not  have  attained  even  three-score  years  of  age.  When 
one  further  hears  of  Mr.  Fiske*s  rule  of  life,  "to  eat  what  he 
wanted,  to  drink  and  smoke  what  he  wanted,  and  to  make 
apologies  to  no  one,"  the  wonder  seems  to  be  that  he  lived  as 
long  as  he  did.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  book  at  the  age 
ot  twenty-seven,  called  "Tobacco  and  Alcohol,"  in  which  he 
argued  that  "the  coming  man  would  drink  and  would  use 
tobacco."  Mr.  Fiske  was  first  a  naturalist,  then  a  historian, 
then  a  philosopher,  and  finally  a  religious  writer.  There  was 
no  more  attractive  modern  scientist  who  wrote  on  ultimate 
religious  ideas.  The  extraordinary  literary  power  and  strength 
of  his  style,  which  characterized  him  as  a  historian,  and  made 
his  historical  writings  brilliant,  lent  a  very  dangerous  fascina- 
tion to  his  scientific  and  religious  speculations,  and  perhaps 
he  has  done  more  to  popularize  the  unorthodox  doctrines  of 
evolution  than  anv  other  American  writer.  Mr.  Fiske  was 
horn  in  Connecticut  in  1842.  When  but  seven  years  of  age 
he  was  reading  Josephus.  At  nine  he  had  read  most  of  Milton, 
Pope,  and  Shakespeare.  At  thirteen  he  had  read  much  of 
Livy,  Cicero,  Ovid,  Catullus,  and  Juvenal,  and  all  of  Caesar, 
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Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus,  Sallust,  and  Suetonius.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1863.  In  1869  he  became  a  lecturer  on 
philosophy  at  Harvard,  and   in    1872  he  was  made  assistant 

librarian  of  the  University,  which  post  he  held  for  seven  years. 

Mr.  Fiske  possessed  the  gift  of  an  extraordinary  imagi- 
nation together  with  an  extraordinary  gift  for  appropriating  and 
appreciating  facts.  His  imagination,  at  the  very  start,  as  he 
himself  said,  was  caught  in  the  days  of  his  youth  by  Spenser 
and  Darwin  and  "the  sublime  story  of  the  universe  which  they 
unfolded  to  me."  Mr.  Fiske*s  first  great  work,  his  ''Outlines' 
Cosmic  Philosophy,"  came  out  in  1874.  For  six  years  he 
wrote  on  subjects  that  pertained  to  the  evolutionary  theory  of 
the  universe  and  of  man.  Among  his  writings  were  **The 
Unseen  World/'  "The  Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist" ;  "The 
Destiny  of  Man,"  "The  Idea  of  God,"  and  "Through  Nature 
to  God." 

In  the  year  1880  Prof.  Fiske  turned  his  attention  almost 
vholly  to  American  History,  and  he  wrote  the  several  series 
of  standard  volumes  entitled  "The  Discovery  of  America," 
**The  American  Revolution,"  "The  Critical  Period  of  American 
History."  He  possessed  an  extraordinary  grasp  of  the  local 
details  and  tendencies  of  all  parts  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  He 
has  given  us  some  remarkably  constructive  insight  into  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania,  but  he,  like  Parkman,  and  other  New 
England  historians,  has  conspicuously  failed  to  do  justice  to 
the  Pennsylvania  German  from  a  historical  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Fiske  began  his  career  as  an  agnostic  evolutionist, 
but  his  later  volumes  set  up  a  very  strong  defence  for  theism 
and  religion.  It  has  been  said  that  he  gave  to  theistic  evolu- 
tion as  clear  and  convincing  a  statement  as  it  has  ever  received 
Mr.  Fiske  rejected  the  historical  truth  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  him  to  an  American  public  is  that  he  is  forever  a  living 
witness  to  the  fact  that  theological  problems  are  at  the  root  of 
all  our  thought  and  at  the  base  of  all  our  action,  and  that  men 
who  say.  We  want  more  religion,  and  less  theological  discus- 
sion, do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Another  celebrated  scientific  writer  who  died  on  the  tenth 
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of  last  April  was  Dr.  WQliam  J.  Youmans,  the  editor  oi 
'*The  Popular  Science  Monthly."  He  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-two.  With  this  passing  of  the  last  of  the  Youman 
brothers,  a  distinctive  scientific  epoch  is  brought  to  a  close  in 
America.  It  was  these  two  brothers,  who  have  been  behind 
the  scientific  publications  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  publishers, 
and  who  have  given  that  peculiar  form  of  popularity  to  agnos- 
tic principles,  and  of  hostility  to  orthodox  Christian  religion, 
to  much  of  what  has  speared  in  the  Appleton  publications. 

The  older  brother,  Edward  Youmans,  died  in  1887.  It 
was  he  who  began  on  a  large  scale  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  Herbert  Spenser's  philosophical  works  in  this  country.  He 
began  "The  Appleton  International  Scientific  Series"  in  1871. 
In  1872  he  began  to  publish  *'The  Popular  Science  Monthly." 
On  his  brother's  death,  William  J.  Youmans  became  editor  of 
•*The  Popular  Science  Monthly."  He  also  wrote  on  science 
for  Appleton 's  ''National  Cyclopaedia"  and  edited  Huxley's 
work  on  "Physiology." 

A  third  scientific  evolutionist  of  a  high  order  of  intellect, 
who  died  during  the  present  year,  was  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte, 
of  the  University  of  California.  He  died  on  July  6th  at  the 
mature  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  Prof.  Le  Conte  was  60m 
in  Georgia  in  1823  and  studied  natural  sciences  and  geology 
with  Agassiz,  at  Harvard,  in  1850.  His  older  brother  is  a 
celebrated  professor  in  physics  and  astronomy.  Prof.  Le 
C^onte  himself  was  an  authority  on  geology.  He  was  a  very, 
strong  writer  on  the  subject  of  theistic  evolution,  and  his  writ- 
ings, because  of  his  original  acquaintance  with  phenomena,  are 
somewhat  after  the  order  of  those  of  Darwin. 

Another  scientific  and  historical  writer,  who  died  just  a 
few  days  before  the  beginning  of  last  year,  was  Moses  Coit 
Tyler,  Professor  of  American  History  in  Cornell  University. 
He  had  previously  been  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  at  Ann  Arbor.  In  earlier  days  he  had  been  the 
literary  editor  of  the  "Christian  Union"  and  a  contributor  to 
the  "Boston  Transcript."  His  "History  of  American  Litera- 
ture During  the  Colonial  Period,"  published  in  1878,  and  his 
"The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,"  published 
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in  1897,  are  probably  the  most  comprehensive,  critical,  and 
careful  account  of  our  literature  from  original  sources  which 
has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  Prof.  Tyler  was  master 
of  a  simple  and  clear  style,  and  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  educational  world. 

Still  another  scientist  of  note,  whose  life  ended  in  this 
year,  was  Prof.  Thomas  Conrad  Porter,  of  Lafayette  College, 
who  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  last  April  at  the  age  of  79 
years.  The  writer  had  been  seated  at  his  side  at  an  informal 
banquet  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  when  he  seemed  to  be 
unusually  full  of  vigor  and  very  proud  of  his  German  lineage. 
He  was  a  botanist,  a  zoologist,  and  a  geologist.  He  also  gave 
c*:-«siderable  attention  to  literary  subjects  and  was  the  first  one 
to  draw  attention  to  the  similarity  between  Longfellow's 
"HUwatha"  and  the  Finnish  national  epic  "Kalevala."  He 
wa5  an  earnest  Christian  scholar  and  published  a  large  number 
of  versions  of  the  "Dies  Irae." 

THE  high-flying  financial  comet  launched  into  space  by 
Mr.  Carnegie,  has  during  the  year  left  several  immense 
flaming  tails  of  benevolence  in  its  track.  One  of  the 
latter  is  his  gift  of  $5,000,000  for  a  public  library  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Another  is  a  similar  gift  of  $10,000,000  to  a 
Scotch  University.  A  third  is  his  munificent  offer  of 
$10,000,000  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  endow  a 
fiational  institution  of  education,  with  its  center  at  Washing- 
ton. In  this  connection  the  additional  endowment  of  Chicago 
University  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  his  founding  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Research  with  an  endowment 
of  $5,000,000,  should  be  mentioned.  On  the  second  of  last 
July  Mr.  Jacob  Rogers,  the  great  locomotive  manufacturer, 
died,  and  left  almost  the  entire  amount  of  his  property,  to  the 
extent  of  $5,000,000,  as  an  endowment  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 

In  almost  extraordinary  manner,  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a  modern  apostle  on  the  science 
and  art  of  giving.  His  ideas,  like  those  of  many  of  our  new 
philaiithropists,  are  not  religious  but  humanitarian.    He  does 
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not  give  to  any  of  the  distinctively  Christian  causes,  to  home 
or  foreign  missions,  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
de^'eloping  of  a  distinctively  Christian  culture,  but  he  devotes 
his  wealth  to  the  founding  of  institutions  that  will  enable  a 
poor  man  to  develop  his  intellectual  and  aesthetic  nature.  His 
presentation  of  pipe  organs  to  many  Christian  churches  is  an 
illustration,  not  a  contradiction  of  this  statement.  If  not  a 
direct  emphasis  of  the  musical  concert  principle  in  worship,  it 
is  at  least  a  ministration  to  the  idea  of  cultured  enjoyment  of 
a;  t  in  God's  House. 

In  his  volume  just  published  this  year  on  "The  Gospel  of 
Wealth, '  Mr.  Carnegie  elaborates  his  favorite  dictum  that 
"to  die  rich  is  to  die  disgraced."  He  defends  the  present  day 
c.ipitalists*  production  and  argues  that  it  should  continue ;  but 
he  maintains  that  the  great  accumulations  of  wealth  should  be 
distributed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  holder  for  the  endow- 
ment of  institutions  calculated  to  benefit  society. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  theory  and  practice  have  received  their 
full  meed  of  praise,  and  have  been  subjected  to  great  criticisms 
during  the  year.  A  strong  point  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  millionaire  writer  give^  no  adequate  basis  on  which 
his  theory  that  it  is  obligatory  on  millionaires  to  distribute 
wealth  can  rest.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  such  action  will  be 
for  the  public  good  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  workman. 
Bill  unless  there  is  some  more  deep  and  personal  motive,  such 
as  Christianity  is  able  to  supply  in  its  law  of  self-sacrifice,  we 
feai  that  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  Mr.  Carnegie's  prin- 
ciples will  come  into  general  acceptation  by  millionaires.  An- 
other serious  criticism  against  Mr.  Carnegie's  principle  of 
"The  Gospel  of  Wealth,"  is  the  demoralizing  influence  such  a 
mode  of  putting  the  modem  American  "Gospel,"  has  on 
young  men.  It  is  said  that  when  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Schwab, 
and  Mr.  Carnegie  stand  up  before  Bible  classes  and  pose  as 
examples  of  the  success  due  to  right  living,  and  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  country  by  offering  large  sums  for  the  en- 
dowment of  intellectual  objects,  that  their  action  tends  strongly 
to  degrade  the  common  morals.  It  is  held  that  our  youngs 
men  are  eager  enough  for  power  and  wealth  as  it  is,  and  that 
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the  sweeter,  humbler,  and  more  retiring  qualities,  which  flower 
into  true  manhood  only  when  the  rush  for  wealth  and  large 
fortune  are  not  excessive,  are  pushed  to  the  wall.  It  is  inti- 
mated that  to  set  up  these  millionaire  graspers  for  earthly  good 
before  our  young  men  as  the  great  models  of  conduct  to  be 
imitated,  and  as  the  guides  and  inspirers  of  the  future,  is  an 
offense  and  a  humiliation  to  the  land.  It  is  asserted  that  it  is 
a  blight  on  our  highest  ideals  to  set  up  "The  Gospel  of  Wealth" 
as  the  great  standard  of  success  in  our  country,  and  that  even 
ii  the  proportion  of  gifts  of  some  dozen  millions  a  year  out  of 
an  annual  of  nearly  a  half  billion,  should  be  considered  large 
benevolence,  nevertheless,  the  man  who  refrains  from  throw- 
ing his  energies  into  money-making  channels  for  the  sake  of 
doing  a  higher  work,  is  a  better  example  to  be  placed  before 
young  Americans.  There  is  much  truth  in  these  indictments. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  other  hardened  old  millionaires,  Mr.  Carnegie's  acts 
and  spirit,  may  do  good.  Where  the  example  is  debasing  to 
young  men,  the  Church  herself  should  not  permit  such  teachers 
to  pose  before  Bible  classes  and  in  her  sanctuaries  as  models. 
Least  of  all  should  the  Church  accept  the  term  "The  Gospel  of 
Wealth"  as  a  healthy  one.  In  the  Gospel,  the  Saviour's  teach- 
ing as  to  the  rich  man  is  a  very  striking  one,  and  the  Apostle 
Paul  certainly  does  not  exalt  that  love  into  a  "Gospel,"  which 
he  characterizes  as  "a  root  of  all  evil." 

The  year  is  conspicuous — in  connection  with  the  quick  rise 
of  these  men  of  power  and  material  competence — for  the  death 
of  Albert  L.  Johnson  on  the  twenty-second  of  last  July.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  the  owner  and  promoter  of  many  street  railway 
systems,  and  was  just  about  entering  the  pathway  of  national 
fame,  as  one  who  promised  to  bestow  on  the  people  immense 
financial  relief  from  over-capitalized  railway  corporations,  by 
extending  systems  of  rapid  transit  and  low  fares  throughout 
large  sections  of  the  country. 

Another  millionaire  to  depart  this  life  was  Philip  Armour, 
the  g^eat  pork  packer  of  Chicago,  who  died  on  January  6, 
1901,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  A  large  part  of  his  for- 
tune was  left  to  the  Armour  Institute,  of  Chicago,  founded  by 
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himself.  He  always  was  known  as  a  strong  man^  with  great 
organizing  gifts,  and  excessive  in  devotion  to  work.  His  life 
carries  with  it  the  impressive,  if  trite,  lesson  of  the  instability 
and  swift  breaking  up  of  the  sturdiest  human  powers.  The 
same  month  of  January  also  saw  the  death  of  the  Baron 
von  Rothschild  in  Europe,  head  of  the  famous  banking  house 
of  that  name. 

The  last  of  the  millionaire  philanthropists  to  which  we 
^hall  allude  is  John  D.  Lankenau,  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  on 
the  thirtieth  of  last  August,  at  die  advanced  age  of  eighty-four 
years.  Mr.  Lankenau  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  Ger- 
man  Hospital  and  the  Mary  Drexel  Deaconess  Home.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  latter  institution,  which  is  under 
Lutheran  control,  and  the  magnitude  of  his  gifts  year  by  year 
to  these  two  institutions  was  such,  that  the  fortune  left  them 
at  his  death  will  not  materially  add  to  the  strength  of  their 
finances.  Mr.  Lankenau  had  willed  some  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  Philadelphia  Theological  Seminary,  but  revoked  the 
gift  before  his  death  by  a  special  codicil,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  heard  that  there  were  dissensions  in  the  Seminary,  and 
that  the  new  doctrines  of  the  higher  criticism  are  being  taught 
in  the  Seminary,  both  of  which  statements  are  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  actual  facts.  Mr.  Lankenau's  securities  were  chiefly 
of  a  personal  character,  many  of  them  being  selected  railroad 
bonds  of  Western  roads.  Had  Mr.  Lankenau  been  of  a 
miserly  disposition  and  retained  his  means  for  himself,  the 
greatest  happiness  and  most  eminent  satisfactions  of  his  life 
would  have  been  lacking,  and  his  latter  days  would  have  been 
without  motive,  joy,  honor  or  inspiration. 

IT  is  a  stranger  fact  that  with  all  these  practical  experiments 
in  our  social  life,  the  year  has  been  particularly  barren 
in  teachings  on  social  and  national  economy,  on  political 
science,  and  on  the  philosophy  of  industrial  conditions.  Years 
ago  both  the  press  and  the  libraries  of  our  land  were  full  of 
writings  on  social  and  economical  subjects,  but  to-day  the  lec- 
turer on  economics  seems  to  have  but  a  feeble  v<Mce  and  the 
people  seem  to  possess  but  little  time  to  listen  to  him. 
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The  United  States  last  summer  in  opening  13,000  160 
ctcre  tracts  of  government  land  in  Oklahoma  Territory  to  bona 
fide  settlers,  inaugurated  a  grand  sensational  rush  into  that 
region.  It  is  said  that  no  less  than  160,000  white  people  were 
•  m  hand  to  attempt  to  secure  for  themselves  one  of  the  13,000 
allotments  which  the  government  was  about  to  make.  This 
lush  into  Oklahoma  is  a  significant  characteristic  not  only  of 
the  American,  but  of  all  people  who  have  developed  in  them 
the  strong  desire  to  better  their  fortunes  by  getting  a  prize  in 
the  lottery  of  life  without  actually  paying  for  the  same. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition,  a  new  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  Americans  are  beginning  to  be  more  pleasure-loving, 
and  arc,  as  a  class,  even  though  their  incomes  be  very  modest, 
v,'illing  to  spend  comparatively  large*  sums  of  money  on  a  few 
weeks'  summer  enjoyment,  was  at  once  a  magnificent  success 
and  a  splendid  failure.  The  legacy  of  the  Spanish-Anicrican 
War,  viz :  the  Schley-Sampson  contest,  has  been  dragging  its 
tortuous  and  uneasy  way  through  the  year,  and  after  consuming 
an  enormous  portion  of  the  people's  means,  vitality,  and  energy, 
has  ended  in  a  confessed  failure  on  the  part  of  the  highest  tri- 
bunals to  determine  the  fundamental  righteousness  and  the  law 
involved  in  the  case  in  any  clear  and  simple  conclusion,  and  has 
stirred  the  chief  executive  of  the  American  nation  to  a  deter- 
mination to  stifle  the  whole  matter  in  order,  as  he  thinks,  to 
save  America  from  world-wide  disgrace.  One  of  the  most 
unusual  political  events  of  the  present  generation  was  the  total 
defeat  of  Richard  Croker  and  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York 
City. 

For  some  years  now  the  unspeakable  Turk  has  been  pre- 
•enting  America  with  annual  sensations.  This  year  it  is  the 
abduction  of  Miss  Stone,  the  missionary,  by  Bulgarian 
brigands,  together  with  the  offer  in  October  of  the 
brigands  to  deliver  her  safe  to  the  authorities  in  exchange  for 
a  ransom  of  $100,000.  At  Constantinople,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  last  January,  the  oldest  oriental  missionary  from  America, 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety  years ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  July 
Dr.  George  Warren  Wood,  the  well-known  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  Armenian,  drew  his  last  breath.      The  world  has 
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been  led  to  see,  during  the  past  year,  more  than  ever,  how 
thoroughly  demoralized  the  condition  of  Turkey  is,  and  yet 
the  great  powers  have  hesitated,  more  than  ever,  to  allow  this 
blot  on  European  civilization  to  be  erased  from  the  map, 
though  they  have  consented  to  the  recent  demonstration  of 
the  French  fleet  against  the  Ottoman  and  to  the  seizure  of 
three  ports  of  the  classic  Island  of  Mitylene  by  French  troops 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  debts  owing  by  the  Sultan  to  the 
French  government. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  semi-political  facts  in  the 
European  field  is  the  manner  in  which  the  aged  Pope  holds  on 
to  life  and  clings  to  his  ideas  of  an  earthly  sovereignty.  An- 
other equally  remarkable  ecclesiastical  fact  is  the  transfer  of 
the  old  controversy  between  the  Roman  Church  and  political 
Protestantism  from  German  soil  to  the  domain  of  the  French 
republic.  Early  in  the  year  just  past  a  "Priest's  Conference," 
v^hich  was  openly  branded  by  the  stricter  Romanists  as  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  power  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the 
CTiurch,  from  the  Pope  and  Bishops  down,  was  held  in  France. 
Side  by  side  with  this  movement  which  has  been  largely  con- 
fined to  the  younger  priests  there  is  an  away-from-Rome  ten- 
dency among  the  common  people,  which  bears  some  relation 
to  a  similar  agitation  in  the  Austrian  Empire  of  a  year  ago. 
ITiis  popular  crusade  toward  Protestantism  is  an  anti-clerical 
spirit  which  has  gained  great  strength  in  the  government.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  six  departments  of  France,  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  no  fewer  than  10,000  Catholics  have  ac- 
cepted evangelical  doctrines.  While  the  liberals  in  France, 
who  are  pressing  the  Roman  Church  severely,  have  not  given 
this  evangelical  movement  much  sympathy,  for  fear  of  com- 
promising their  reputation  as  freethinkers,  the  movement  itself 
has  been  a  powerful  one  against  the  clericals  and  the  monarch- 
ists in  the  government. 

The  Pope  has  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  have  out- 
lived the  one  man  whose  policy  toward  His  Holiness  the  latter 
could  not  forgive,  and  who  was  perhaps  the  man  most  bitterly 
hated  in  Italy  by  ecclesiastics.  The  man  is  the  late  Premier 
Crispi,  who  died  on  the  eleventh  of  last  August  at  the  age  of 
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eighty-two  years.  Crispi  was  a  Sicilian  by  birth  and  a  lawyer 
by  profession.  In  early  days  he  was  with  both  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,  as  a  republican  reformer.  It  was  through  his  in- 
strumentality as  Prime  Minister  that  Italy  was  able  to  enter 
the  Dreibimd.  He  held  up  Italy  as  a  great  power  in  Europe, 
though  at  terrible  internal  expense.  The  reverse  of  Adowa  in 
Abyssinia  and  the  Roman  Bank  scandal  drove  him  into  retire- 
ment a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  fearless  man.  Efforts  were 
made  to  have  him  accept  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  on  his 
deathbed,  but  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  this  was  a  matter 
between  him  and  Christ. 

The  sensation  of  the  year  in  Russia  has  been  the  remark- 
able disturbances  in  the  student  body  of  that  country  in  con- 
flicts with  the  government.  On  the  fourth  of  last  March  a 
terrible  tumult  took  place  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Kazan 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  all  the  great  Russian  centers,  Mos- 
cow, Kiev,  Odessa,  and  other  places.  The  army  and  police 
charged  on  the  students,  and  a  provisory  regulation  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  government  which  looked  to  the  penal  incor- 
poration of  refractory  students  into  the  army.  This  regula- 
tion directed  against  the  universities,  which  are  indeed  the 
centers  of  the  nation's  most  intense  political  life,  is  the  cause 
of  this  year's  interior  troubles  in  Russia,  and  how  the  matter 
will  end  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Japan  has  been  extraordinarily  quiet  during  the  last  year 
or  two.  It  has  had  its  internal  governmental  troubles,  and  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  set  up  an  ideal  political  and  moral 
system,  it  has  been  obliged  to  face  charges  of  corruption,  etc., 
against  its  ministers.  The  Marquis  Ito,  Prime  Minister,  was 
unable  to  pass  his  budget  without  an  absolute  and  final  ap- 
peal to  the  Emperor,  and  the  leadership  by  which  Japan  hoped 
to  show  the  world  the  harmonious  working  of  a  new  consti- 
ttilion  of  Japan  has  demonstrated  just  the  opposite.  Japan 
has  been  visited  by  Prof.  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  a  noted  scientist  opposed  to  evangelical  Chris- 
lianity.  He  has  been  in  consultation  with  leading  Japanese, 
en  governmental  and  educational  questions.    On  the  whole 
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wc  have  very  little  hope  for  the  thorough  Christianization  of 
this  great  oriental  people. 

The  event  of  the  year  in  China  was  the  death  of  Li  Hung 
Chang,  on  November  7th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  in  a  fit 
of  anger  after  a  diplomatic  interview.  The  death  of  this  great- 
est and  most  distinguished  Chinaman  of  the  century  is  charac- 
teristic. He  had  come  into  contact  with  Western  civilization 
and  with  Christianity  more  than  any  man  of  his  race,  but  paper 
horses  were  burned  at  his  demise,  and  the  other  rites  of  the 
heathen  Chinese  ritual  were  practiced  as  fully  as  though  the 
Christian  religion  had  never  been  presented  to  him. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  polished,  courteous,  and  wily 
diplomat  of  the  Chinese  Empire  at  Washington,  Minister  Wu, 
and  of  the  desire  of  large  employers  of  labor  to  be  able  to  get 
It  cheaply,  it  appears  as  though  the  Chinese  would  continue  to 
be  excluded  from  American  soil. 

America  in  the  Philippines  is  still  in  toil,  uncertainty,  and 
trouble.  Although  Aguinaldo  was  captured  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  March,  and  the  Taft  Commission  have  reported  such 
glowing  results  from  the  processes  of  education  and  self-gov- 
ernment which  they  have  inaugurated,  the  War  Department 
has  received  from  General  Chaffee  a  contradictorv  and  most 
hopeless  account.  In  addition  to  the  great  duplicity  and 
treachery  in  the  personal  character  of  the  Filipinos,  the  diflS- 
culties  connected  with  the  control  of  lands  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Islands,  are  very  great.  Almost  the 
entire  population,  of  6,500,000  people,  belongs  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  people  are  gathered  into  be- 
tween 4000  and  5000  parishes.  They  retain  a  feeling  of  affec- 
tion for  the  Church,  but  have  a  deep  hatred  of  the  clerical  or- 
ders, on  account  of  the  political  power  which  has  always  been 
exercised  by  these  orders  toward  the  populace.  Once  settled 
in  a  parish  a  priest  has  usually  become  a  political  autocrat 
there  for  life.  It  is  said  that  every  revolution  against  Spanish 
sovereignty  has  begun  as  a  movement  against  the  friars,  and 
Judge  Taft  declares  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  the  United  States  Government  is  not  sup- . 
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porting  the  friars,  if  it  compels  them  to  receive  these  (H'ders 
again. 

During  this  year  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  held  her  fifth 
International  Convention  of  Catholic  Scholars  at  Munich,  rep- 
resentatives being  present  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
opening  address  Prof.  Granert  stated:  "We  do  not  venture 
to  teach  the  sacred  dogmas  of  the  Church.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  the  sphere  of  intellectual  knowledge  in  which  man 
and  mind  are  permitted  to  achieve  certain  triumphs.  But  we 
do  not  believe  merely  in  uncertain  results  of  scientific  re- 
searches, but  also  hold  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  of  society  and  the  state,  that  there  should  exist  a 
fixed  and  firm  authoritative  Christian  philosophy  of  evidence." 
Notwithstanding,  the  convention  quickly  drifted  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  Roman  Catholic 
cicholarship.  Prof.  Dr.  Lossen,  of  Konigsburg,  openly  ac- 
knowledged and  lamented  this  inferiority.  It  is  said  that 
though  the  German  government  officials  and  university  facul- 
ties are  rather  partial  to  Catholic  applicants  for  university  posi- 
tions, the  poverty  of  Catholic  scholars  has  steadily  become 
worse  from  1870  on. 

Great  Britain  has  suffered  during  the  year  from  the  deaths  of 
several  of  her  most  distinguished  personages,  among  whom  are 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  departed  on  April 
'Zjf  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years;  Sir  Walter  Besant,  the 
English  novelist,  who  died  on  June  9th,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years ;  Robert  Buchanan,  the  poet,  who,  died  on  July  loth, 
at  the  age  of  sixty;  George  Murray  Smith,  the  well-known 
English  publisher,  who  died  April  8th,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years,  and  a  number  of  famous  musicians,  who  will  be  re- 
ferred to  later.  Above  all  the  great  Queen,  revered  by  every 
Englishman,  departed  on  the  twenty-second  of  last  January,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

During  Queen  Victoria's  reign  the  population  of  the 
British  Empire  more  than  doubled.  India,  portions  of  Africa, 
China,  and  most  of  Australia  were  added  within  this  longest 
actual  reign  of  a  sovereign,  that  the  world  has  known.  Steam, 
steel,  and  electricity,  the  postal  system,  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
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phone,  cheap  transportation,  mark  epochs  of  her  reign.  Her 
death  recalls  the  Opium  War  with  China,  1839-43;  the 
Crimean  War,  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  and  the  death  of  Gordon 
in  1885,  the  recovery  of  the  Soudan  in  1898.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Boer  War  of  England  killed  the  aged  Queen.  She 
was  a  philanthropist,  a  court  reformer,  and  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  social  welfare  of  her  people. 

The  husband  of  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  was  a  true 
statesman  and  a  Lutheran  believer.  "He  brought  the  sim- 
plicity of  Lutheran  piety  and  the  largeness  of  German  culture 
to  refine  the  English  habit  and  set  its  judgment  free." 
To  him  we  owe  the  inscription  on  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
London,  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and 
the  prominence  of  a  like  inscription  in  the  Exhibition  of  185 1. 
He  loved  to  have  about  him  men  with  whom  he  could  talk  of 
religion,  the  Bible,  Christian  life  and  doctrine. 

Germany  during  the  year  has  lost  Prince  von  Hohenlohe, 
her  former  Chancellor,  who  died  on  the  fifth  of  July;  Dr. 
Johannes  Schmidt,  Professor  of  Indo-Germanic  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  died  on  July  6th,  and  Herman 
Grimm,  who  died  on  June  17th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
Herman  Grimm  was  a  son  of  Wilhelm  Grimm,  one  of  the 
editors  of  Grimm's  fairy  tales.  He  was  a  university  professor 
all  his  life,  amplifying  the  work  of  his  father  and  his  uncle  in 
German  folk  lore,  and  dealing  with  subjects  in  the  time  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  of  the  Renaissance,  and  of  the  classical  period 
of  German  literature.  Grimm  was  the  man  who  first  intro- 
duced Emerson  to  German  readers. 

One  of  the  most  notable  successions  of  recent  deaths,  is 
that  of  a  whole  line  of  English  church  musicians.  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  had  been  dead  but  a  few  months  when,  on  January 
29th,  H.  R.  Haweis  died.  On  February  4th  Edward 
J.  Hopkins  died.  On  April  ist  Sir  John  Stainer  died.  On 
October  22d  Frederick  Archer,  the  organist  of  the  Carnegie 
Music  Hall,  died.  But  the  fame  of  all  solid  and  churchly  com- 
posers and  organists  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Italian  operatic 
composer  Verdi,  who  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  last  Jan- 
uary.   Verdi  was  the  son  of  a  poor  innkeeper,  and,  as  a  little 
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child,  followed  the  organ  grinders  from  place  to  place.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  became  organist  of  the  village  church  where 
he  lived  at  a  salary  of  a  little  over  $7.00  a  year.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Milan  to  study  music,  but  the  director  of 
the  Conservatory  there  refused  him  admission  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  musical  talent.  His  first  opera  was 
produced  at  Milan  in  1839  and  was  a  success.  He  wrote  Er- 
nani,  Rigoletto  in  185 1,  II  Trovatore,  La  Traviata  in  1853,  and 
Don  Carlos  in  1867.  In  1871  he  received  a  commission  from 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  to  write  an  Egyptian  opera  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  $20,000,  and  Aida  was  the  result.  In  1873 
the  Mazoni  Requiem  was  produced.  In  1887  Otello  came  to 
the  public  ear.  In  1893  he  produced  Falstaff.  He  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune  from  the  profits  of  his  operas  and  built 
a  great  hospital  at  Milan  where  he  cared  for  several  hundred 
aged  artists  at  his  own  expense.  Verdi's  music  is  of  an  ex- 
tremely dramatic  order,  full  of  pleasing  melody  and  noisy  or- 
chestration. In  striking  contrast  to  Mozart  and  many  other 
musicians  he  attained  the  great  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

H.  R.  Haweis  was  not  only  a  musician  but  a  literary 
writer,  a  lecturer  and  a  clergyman.  He  was  born  in  1838.  He 
became  pastor  of  St.  James  in  London  in  1866  and  made  it  one 
of  the  most  popular  churches  in  London.  His  choir  is  said 
to  have  been  unsurpassed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  book, 
**Music  and  Morals,"  is  known  throughout  the  world  and  has 
nm  through  many  editions.  There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  chaplain  of  a  British  regiment  whose  commander  re- 
fused to  make  an  afternoon  parade  because  the  weather  was 
showery,  and  that  the  chaplain  then  arose  in  his  pulpit  and  re- 
signed his  position,  telling  his  congregation  that  he  consid- 
ered it  no  honor  to  belong  to  a  regiment  which  could  not  go 
out  without  umbrellas.  He  belonged  to  the  "broad"  or 
*i!berar'  school  of  theology,  making  much  of  the  social  and 
literary  side  of  life,  and  not  so  much  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible. 

Among  the  solid  English  musicians  Sir  John  Goss,  Dr. 
Dykes,  Sir  G.  J.  Elvey,  Barnby,  Dr.  E.  J.  Monk,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Monk,  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ousley,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan^  there  were 
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two  names  particularly  conspicuous  k>r  musical  strength  aad 
scientific  accuracy.  There  were  those  of  Edward  J.  Hopkins 
and  John  Stainer.  Both  these  men  were  among  the  famous 
musical  authorities  of  the  age.  Dr.  Hopkins  in  addition  to 
being  the  author  of  many  anthems,  edited  Rimbault's  monu- 
mental work  on  the  church  organ.  Dr.  Stainer  also  was  a 
voluminous  composer,  thoroughly  scientific  and  exact  in  all 
ii*s  music,  and  a  great  organist.  He  became  organist  ai  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  occupied  a  simjlar  position  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
between  1872  and  1888.  In  1889  he  became  professor  of 
music  in  Oxford  University.  He  was  a  brilliant  instrumental- 
ist and  published  a  treatise  on  Harmony  and  a  work  on  The 
Music  of  the  Bible. 

The  only  deaths  of  note  in  the  literary  world  of  England 
are  those  of  Walter  Besant,  already  mentioned,  and  of  Char- 
lotte M.  Yonge,  who  died  last  March  at  the  advanced  age  of 
scveoty-seven  years.  But  in  America  Ignatius  Donnely,  of 
Shakespeare-Bacon  fame,  died  on  the  second  of  January,  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years.  Maurice  Thompson,  the  naturalist 
and  literary  critic,  who  also  wrote  novels,  died  last  February 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  And  in  Boston  Lewis  A.  Roberts, 
the  founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of  publishers,  Roberts 
Bros.,  died  on  January  28th,  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

The  year  has  not  been  extraordinarily  rich  in  archaeo- 
logical discovery.  No  new  and  startling  finds  of  manuscripts, 
n«)r  any  such  excavations  a?  are  really  epochal,  have  been  re- 
ported. One  of  the  most  unexpected  reports  from  the  East 
was  that  which  came  last  fall  a  year  ago  stating  that  some 
sponge  fishers  had  found  a  number  of  Greek  statues,  both 
bronze  and  marble,  of  a  high  quality  of  art,  in  the  sand  at  a 
depth  of  about  fifty  feet  below  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Cape  Ma- 
Ica  in  Greece.  The  statues  have  been  brought  to  Athens.  The 
finest  piece  of  the  collection  is  a  bronze  figure  a  little  over  life 
size.  The  head  is  perfect.  At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  Hermes 
and  the  figure  was  thought  to  have  been  in  the  attitude  of 
speaking,  but  later  investigation  has  changed  these  views. 
There  is  in  addition  a  marble  figure  of  a  youth,  about  the  size 
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of  the  Aegina  gable  marble  figures,  bending  forward  with  an 
intensity  stirpastsing  the  figure  of  the  ''Wrestlers"  in  the  Naples 
Museum.  The  left  side  is  badly  corroded,  but  the  head  and 
right  side  are  under  the  water.  There  are  also  a  row  of  bronze 
feet  and  a  pile  of  bronze  arms  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  still  more  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  These  statues  are 
supposed  originally  to  have  been  part  of  a  cargo  of  a  Roman 
vessel,  laden  with  treasures  of  art»  taken  from  Greek  cities  and 
caught  in  a  storm  near  the  dreaded  Cape  Malea. 

It  is  reported  that  in  Egypt  over  a  year  ago  nearly  a  whole 
comer  of  the  great  hypostyle  hall  of  the  temple  at  Kamak, 
built  by  Rameses  the  Great  and  his  father  Seti,  came  down  in 
a  slight  earthquake.  Nile  inundations,  which  every  year  cover 
the  bases  of  the  ccdumns,  had  gradually  weakened  one  of  them 
until  it  assumed  a  leaning  position,  and  when  this  fell  it  carried 
with  it  ten  more  columns.  A  part  of  them  have  been  set  up 
again  under  Maspero,  the  archaeologist,  who  has  hopes  of  pre- 
serving the  magnificent  structure  for  this  generation  at  least. 

Mr.  C.  W.  H.  Johns,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  what  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
lost  text  of  the  Chaldean  Story  of  the  Deluge.  Mr.  Johns  sup- 
poses that  this  story  refers  to  the  ark  as  being  788  cubits  long, 
410  cubits  broad,  carrying  a  box-shaped  house,  660  cubits 
k>ng,  390  cubits  broad,  and  150  cubits  high.  Among  the  ani- 
mals mentioned  are  dromedaries,  camels,  horses,  mules  and 
asses,  oxen  and  cattle  of  various  sorts,  sheep,  goats,  antelopes, 
and  gazelles.  A  list  of  birds  follows  which  ends  with  ''the 
dove,  the  swallow,  the  raven." 

During  this  year  excavations  have  been  begun  in  the 
mound  of  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon,  and  an  important  dis- 
covery has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Koldewey.  While  excavat- 
ing the  south  quarter  of  the  city,  he  found  a  square  courtyard 
surrounded  by  walls.  The  southernmost  wall  is  faced  with 
glazed  tiles  artistically  ornamented  with  flowers  and  tracery, 
and  remarkable  both  fc^*  its  elegance  and  for  its  structural  fea- 
tures. He  has  also  found  some  bricks  in  the  courtyard  which 
were  originally  a  part  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  composed  of 
enamels  and  g^ss  raised  work.  In  this  same  yard  he  has  dis- 
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covered  coffins,  coins,  fragments  of  inscription  (mi  stone,  and 
a  broad  slab  containing  a  picture  of  the  Babylonian  idea  of 
hell.  The  antiquarian  feels  sure  that  this  discovery  is  no 
other  than  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  that  in  the  same 
excavation  he  has  found  the  throne  room  of  this  great  king. 
It  is  a  gigantic  building  about  60  feet  by  160  feet.  Exactly 
opposite  the  door  is  the  niche  in  which  the  throne  of  the  great 
king  was  once  erected.  The  sides  of  the  hall  are  adorned  with 
richly-colored  ornaments.  No  inscriptions  have  as  yet  been 
found. 

An  ancient  document  published  by  Prof.  Erman  gives  an 
account  of  a  mission  sent  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia  to  obtain 
timber  for  the  repair  of  the  sacred  ship  of  the  deity  Amun-Ra 
at  Thebes  about  1080  B.  C.  The  striking  point  in  connection 
with  this  discovery  is  that  among  the  gifts  that  are  to  be  given 
to  the  Prince  Zekarball  of  Gebal  were  500  sheets  of  papyrus, 
and  the  said  Prince  refers  to  his  records  and  proves  that  his 
ancestors  before  him  had  received  gifts.  The  conclusion  would 
seem  to  follow  that  at  this  early  day  the  Prince  of  Gebal  had  a 
library  of  records  to  which  he  could  refer,  and  also  that 
papyrus  was  being  used  in  Phoenicia  as  well  as  in  Egypt  at  this 
time.  Heretofore  we  have  known  only  of  the  use  of  clay  tab- 
lets in  Palestine  and  in  Phoenicia  at  this  early  period. 

During  the  year.  Prof.  Frederick  G.  Wright,  of  Oberlin 
College,  has  been  publishing  several  articles  to  show  that  geo- 
logical science  supports  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Deluge. 
He  proves  that  man  lived  on  the  earth  before  the  glacial  catas- 
trophe which  followed  the  Tertiary  Period,  for  his  bones  and 
paleolythic  implements  are  found  in  glacial  deposits  of  dross 
and  gravel  in  Europe,  Asia  and  America.  He  shows  that 
there  were  tremendous  depressions  of  the  earth's  surface,  for 
great  beds  of  stratified  gravel  and  sand  deposited  by  water,  are 
found  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  Asia  and  about  Ararat 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  was 
not,  he  says,  so  many  thousand  years  ago.  He  says  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  Ark  are  about  the  same  for  length,  breadth, 
and  height,  as  in  a  modern  first-class  steamship,  and  "these 
proportions  could  not  have  been  fixed  upon  by  guess  work." 
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He  States  that  the  story  of  the  Flood  in  Genesis  "reads  like  the 
log-book  of  a  sea  captain."  Exception  has  been  taken  to  his 
statements  on  the  ground  that  geologists  are  not  willing  to 
admit  that  the  Glacial  Period  came  to  an  end  as  short  a  time 
ago  as  5000  years. 

Among  the  theologians  and  prominent  clergymen  that 
the  Church  in  America  has  lost  during  the  present  year,  the 
first  name  to  come  to  mind  is  that  of  Dr.  George  Purves,  pas- 
tor of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  Dr. 
Purves  was  a  brilliant  and  thorough  exegetical  scholar  of  the 
highest  rank,  as  well  as  a  pastor,  and  Princeton  University 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  retained  him  as  a  member 
of  its  facultv.  He  was  an  uncompromising  antagonist  to  the 
critical  views  of  the  New  Testament  and  attempted  a  defence 
of  the  New  Testament  records  from  a  scientific  and  rational 
point  of  view,  making  many  points  of  great  value.  His  work 
on  this  subject  has  already  been  reviewed  in  these  columns. 
He  attained  the  age  of  only  forty-nine  years.  One  of  wider 
fame,  and  who  unfortunately  lived  to  see  it  on  the  wane,  was 
the  great  religious  lecturer  Joseph  Cook,  who  died  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  last  June,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 
Joseph  Coolc  was  bom  in  1838  and  graduated  at  Yale  and 
Harvard.  He  studied  a  long  time  in  Germany  and  through- 
out his  public  career  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing  the  dicta 
of  German  philosophers  and  theologians  upon  the  ultimate 
problems  he  discussed.  He  first  came  into  prominence  in 
1874,  when  he  opened  the  famous  Boston  Monday  lectureship 
in  Tremont  Temple.  He  has  been  called  an  apostle  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  for  many  years  he  was  regarded  as  the  leading 
American  Apologist  of  orthodox  Christianity.  He  lectured 
not  only  in  America,  but  in  Australia,  India,  and  Japan,  and  in 
1879  delivered  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  lectures.  He 
dealt  with  obstruse,  philosophical  or  scientific  topics,  and  yet 
gathered  3000  people  on  Monday  noon  in  Boston  to  hear  him 
year  after  year.  These  lectures  were  published  in  full  and  were 
lead  with  gjeat  eagerness  in  the  papers.  Mr.  Cook  was  the 
enemy  of  that  type  of  modern  evolution  which  is  now  coming 
10  be  accepted  in  many  parts  of  the  American  Church.      His 
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Statements  were  always  simple  and  strong.  His  power  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  details  was  enormous.  His  ability  to 
lift  up  a  subject  into  living  pictures  before  his  hearers  was 
marvelous.  His  influence  in  his  day  was  very  extraordinary. 
Among  the  subjects  which  he  treated  were  Conscience,  Does 
Death  End  All,  The  Final  Permanence  of  Moral  Character, 
and  in  general  the  whole  range  of  apologetic  questions  of  the 
day.  It  was  his  custom  to  preface  his  lectures  with  a  Prelude 
in  which  he  expressed  his  views  of  the  ethical  side  of  promi- 
nent political  and  social  questions.  Through  a  too  intense 
mental  activity  he  brought  nervous  prostration  upon  himself 
and  finally  died  of  a  complication  of  nervous  disorders  and  of 
Bright's  disease. 

Among  other  men  of  prominence  in  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical circles,  who  have  died  during  the  year,  are  Prof.  G.  S. 
Burroughs,  holding  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  Literature  at 
Oberlin  College,  who  died  on  October  22d ;  Bishop  Whipple, 
on  Sept.  i6th;  Dr.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  on  July  27th; 
Bishop  of  Durham,  on  July  27 ;  the  Methodist  Bishop  Ninde, 
on  Jan.  3d,  at  the  age  of  68  years;  and  Joseph  Kimball,  the 
man  who  was  so  successful  in  lifting  debts  from  churches,  on 
the  fifth  of  last  Januarys  at  the  age  of  78. 

Among  Lutheran  clergymen  to  go  during  the  year  were 
the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Domer,  of  Washington,  a  prominent  General 
Synod  clergyman,  on  June  2d,  at  the  age  of  75  years ;  the  Rev. 
J.  Fishbum,  who  was  once  President  of  the  Canada  Synod 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  General  Council,  on  Nov.  20, 

1900,  at  the  age  of  74  years ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Harkey,  Sept.  23, 

1901,  at  the  age  of  74  years ;  the  Rev.  S.  Henkel,  D.  D.,  one  of 
the  famous  family  of  Henkel  at  New  Market,  Virginia,  on 
June  20,  1 901,  at  the  age  of  78  years;  the  Rev.  J.  Hinterieit- 
ner,  D.  D.,  an  able  theologian  and  one  of  the  editors  of  a  pub- 
lication named  Kelle  und  Schwerdt,  at  Pottsville,  on  March 
13,  at  th^  age  of  76  years;  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Passanant,  Jr.,  on 
July  I,  who  accomplished  more  in  his  comparatively  short  life 
of  forty-four  years,  as  editor  of  The  Workman,  as  Missionary 
Superintendent  of  the  General  Council,  and  as  the  upholder  of 
the  various  institutions  begun  by  his  father,  than  many  men 
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of  leisure  get  through  with  in  three-score  years  and  ten ;  the 
Rev.  F.  Walz,  D.  D.,  of  Sellersville,  at  one  time  an  editorial 
v/riter  on  the  Herald  und  Zeitzschrift,  on  March  28th,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  79  years ;  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weiskotten,  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  on  Dec.  5,  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  at  the  age  of  nearly  59  years ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Wingard,  an  able  theological  writer,  and  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  the  Review,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  on  Nov. 
26,  at  the  age  of  51  years. 

Among  the  prominent  educators  who  have  died  during 
the  year,  are  Dr.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  the  first  President  of 
Muhlenberg  College,  an  able  Greek  scholar  and  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Pennsylvania  College  and  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  the  advanced  age  of  82  years ;  Dr.  B.  Sadtler,  one 
of  the  ex-Presidents  of  Muhlenberg  College,  and  the  head  of 
one  of  our  leading  Ladies'  Seminaries,  an  able  writer,  at  the 
age  of  67  years ;  and  Nott  Potter,  former  President  of  Union 
College,  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  educational  events  of  the  year 
was  the  retirement  of  President  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  activity  in 
that  position.  He  really  organized  the  Johns  Hopkins  Insti- 
tution, and  was  perhaps  the  first  scholar  in  America  to  recog- 
nize and  to  carry  into  actual  practice  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween a  university  and  a  college.  He  began  this  work  in  his 
forty-fourth  year  on  May  i,  1875,  leaving  the  Presidency  of  the 
University  of  California  to  undertake  it.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished students  that  he  has  trained  were  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  the  celebrated  historian ;  Charles  R.  Lanman,  the  San- 
skrit scholar  of  Harvard ;  and  Josiah  Royce,  the  metaphysician 
of  the  same  institution. 

The  most  striking  event  in  the  educational  world  from 
the  peoples'  point  of  view  has  been  the  establishment  of  our 
American  common  school  system  in  Cuba  and  in  Porto  Rico. 
In  the  latter  Island  the  system  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  like 
magic,  though  we  hardly  understand  how  its  director  could 
leave  his  post  at  the  University  at  which  he  is  a  Professor,  take 
a  Hying  dash  into  Porto  Rico,  create  a  full  fledged  school  ar- 
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rangement,  and  then  come  back  with  honors  and  salary,  to  re- 
sume his  old  position,  leaving  the  newly-establidied  work  of 
his  hand  to  develop  in  his  absence. 

Another  extraordinary  educational  event  of  the  year  was 
the  celebration  of  the  bi-centennial  of  Yale  University,  which 
look  place  on  the  week  begfinning  October  20th.  Among  the 
distinguished  guests  present  were  Bishop  Von  Scheele,  of 
Sweden,  who  received  an  honorary  degree;  Dr.  Williams,  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  Prof.  Martens,  of  the  University  of 
St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  Presidents  of  Harvard,  Chicago,  Min- 
nesota. Johns  Hopkins,  and  other  Universities.  Dr.  T.  L. 
Seip  represented  Muhlenberg  College;  President  Roosevelt, 
Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Bishop  Potter,  Archbishop  Ireland,  Sec- 
retary Hay,  Ambassador  Choate,  Seth  Low,  "Mark  Twain," 
Admiral  Sampson,  John  LaFarge,  William  Dean  Howells,  the 
Marquis  Ito,  Edmund  Qarence  Stedman^  and  Donald  G. 
Mitchell. 

When  Yale  first  opened  its  doors  in  1701,  there  were  only 
two  other  colleges  in  America,  namely,  Harvard,  and  William 
and  Mary.  The  institution  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  "a  learned  and  orthodox  ministry."  Its  greatest 
President  was  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  1752-1817. 
Prof.  Jeremiah  Day  carried  on  Prof.  Dwight's  work  to  1846. 
The  Presidents  since  then  have  been  Theodore  Woolsey  to 
1871,  Noah  Porter  to  1886,  and  Timothy  Dwight  and  Arthur 
Hadley,  to  the  present  time.  In  the  last  generation  Yale  was 
conservative  in  theology  and  philosophy.  But  to-day  it  has 
practically  gone  over  to  the  radical  side. 

The  past  year  has  brought  out  considerable  discussion  in 
educational  circles  on  the  public  school  vs.  the  parochial  school 
system.  Among  other  things  some  weaknesses  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  school  have  come  to  light ;  361,183  children 
are  in  free  parochial  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  instruc- 
tion. These  schools  are  taught  chiefly  by  Sisters  of  Charity. 
As  a  rule  the  system  does  not  extend  beyond  the  primary 
grades :  but  recently  it  has  become  the  aim  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  to  develop  a  system  of  free  Catholic  schools  cover- 
ing the  higher  grades.    The  first  effort  was  made  about  a  de- 
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cade  ago  in  Philadelphia  when  Mr.  Cahill  provided  an  endow- 
ment for  a  high  school  in  that  city  for  boys.  The  Catholic 
girls  of  Philadelphia  are  brought  together  in  three  high  school 
centres  after  passing  through  the  larger  parochial  schools. 

It  is  stated  that  probably  only  one-half  of  the  Catholic 
children  are  in  the  Catholic  schools,  that  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  Catholics  believe  in  the  public  schools  and  patron- 
ize them,  sometimes  at  no  little  ecclesiastical  risk.  There  is 
said  to  be  constant  complaint  that  the  wealthy  Catholics  send 
their  sons  to  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  that  manv  of  the  Catho- 
lie  graduates  of  our  high  schools.  Normal  Schools,  State  Uni- 
versities and  other  colleges,  heartily  support  the  American 
svstem.  We  state  these  facts  to  show  that  Lutherans  are  not 
the  only  ones  in  trouble  on  the  educational  question. 

The  theological  situation  in  America  is,  to  the  writer, 
more  serious  than  ever.  A  majority  of  American  leading  theo- 
logical institutions  and  professors,  a  majority  of  the  most 
learned  college  professors,  and  a  majority  of  our  leading  in- 
tellectual journals — the  newer  men  and  forces — are  training  up 
the  rising  generation  to  such  a  view  of  the  Scriptures,  as  will 
cause  them  to  doubt,  if  not  altogether  to  set  aside,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  Resurrection,  of  the  Atone- 
ment, of  the  Means  of  Grace,  of  Justification  by  Faith,  and  of 
the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  life.  In  many 
parts  of  the  Christian  Church  in  America  religious  teachings 
are  conveyed  in  such  a  vague  way,  and  morality  and  the  Uni- 
tarian way  of  viewing  the  Christian  life  are  so  emphasized,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  rising  generation  can  hardly  fail  of  develop- 
ing into  a  race  of  rationalists. 

Bishop  John  Vincent,  ihe  present  Missionary  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Germany,  in  his  beautiful  annual 
New  Year  booklet,  while  he  emphasizes  the  solemnity  of  life, 
ol  duty,  of  opportunity  and  gives  stirring  and  earnest  counsel 
to  his  friends,  and  speaks  of  the  approaching  shadows  of 
death,  yet  does  not  once  allude  to,  much  less  mention,  the  name 
of  Christ.    The  whole  address  is  in  excellent  Unitarian  style. 

It  has  always  been  said  that  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  is  solidly  arrayed  against  the  Higher  Criticism.    Our 
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Church  papers  have  bdieved  that  there  is  at  least  one  great 
church — the  Church  of  the  Word  and  SacramentSj  whose 
iormal  principle  is  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule 
of  Faith  and  life — ^which  need  not  to  be  worried  by  the  ration- 
alistic methods  now  prevailing  in  dealing  with  the  text  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  But  we,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America^ 
can  no  longer  make  this  statement.  In  the  General  Synod  at 
least  there  are  writers  who  are  willing  to  go  so  far  as  to  ac- 
cept the  results  of  Dr.  Driver,  and  of  that  English  school 
which  attempts  to  hold  to  the  traditional  organism  of  the  New 
Testament,  while  giving  up  the  Pentateuch  and  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  late  writers.  Traces  of  an  at  least 
covert  acceptance  of  this  critical  theory  of  the  Old  Testament 
liave  cropped  out  occasionally  in  General  Synod  quarters,  but 
we  believe  it  is  reserved  for  the  January  number  of  The 
Lutheran  Quarterly  to  come  out  for  the  first  time  openly  and 
squarely  in  favor  of  one  type  of  the  Old  Testament  criticism. 
Tt  is  true  that  Dr.  Bellheimer,.in  reviewing  Paton's  "Early 
History  of  Syria  and  Palestine,"  characterizes  the  au- 
thor's reconstruction  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  piece  of 
"most  extreme  rational  criticism."  But  it  is  also  true 
that,  on  the  same  page  the  Rev.  Edwin  Heyl  Delk, 
in  reviewing  McFayden's  "Messages  of  the  Prophetic  and 
Priestly  Historians,"  comes  out  emphatically  in  favor  of  the 
critical  theories  adopted  by  McFayden  in  his  work.  Among 
other  statements  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Delk  endorses  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Formal  literature  was  hardly  possible  before  David. 
Every  student  of  the  Old  Testament  is  driven  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  Hexateuchal  analysis.  The  Ellohistic  and  Je- 
bovistic  documents  in  the  Hexateuch  are  each  the  work  of  a 
school  belonging  to  the  Northern  and  Southern  kingdoms  re- 
spectively. Neither  could  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  David 
nor  later  than  Amos  or  Hosea. 

Mr.  Delk  considers  it  "fortunate  for  the  great  body  of 
Christians  that  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  Church  has  attempted 
lo  define  inspiration.  The  new  era  of  historical  biblical  study 
certainly  demolishes  many  of  the  older  theological  assump- 
tions concerning  the  present  text  of  the  Old  Testament.    The 
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history  of  Israel  becomes  far  clearer  and  more  vital  under  the 
guidance  of  such  leaders  in  sane  criticism  as  Mr.  McFayden." 

How  "sane"  the  "criticism"  of  Mr.  McFayden  is,  carefu^ 
readers  can  ascertain  by  consulting  his  sources^  given  at  the 
end  of  his  book.  When  we  hear  a  Lutheran  scholar  say, 
"The  Lutheran  Church  has  never  defined  inspiration/'  our 
suspicions  are  aroused  as  to  the  use  which  the  writer  is  about 
to  make  of  this  statement  as  a  means  of  defence  in  behalf  of 
his  own  hitherto  uninspired  views.  While  it  is  true  that 
Martin  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Church  have  not  defined  in- 
spiraticMi,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  any  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Bible  which  makes  of  the  Creation  of  Adam,  of  the  Fall  and 
the  Temptation  a  mere  literary  tale,  a  myth,  and  which  makes 
Jacob  and  Esau  to  stand  as  types  of  character,  rather  than  as 
actual  personalities,  and  which,  so  to  say,  removes  objective 
historicity  from  the  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  would  have 
had  very  short  schrift  at  the  hands  of  Luther  and  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Yet  it  is  just  this  which  Ryle's 
"Early  Narratives  of  Genesis"  teach,  and  Ryle's  is  the  au- 
thority by  which  McFayden  desires  his  work  to  be  under- 
stood."* 

Though  the  Rev.  Mr.  Delk  regards  it  as  fortunate  that 
"the  Bible  and  the  Church  have  not  defined  inspiration,"  he 
himself  in  his  review  promulgates  a  very  definite,  clear-cut 
theory  of  inspiration.  He  says,  "Primarily  it  was  persons 
that  were  inspired  and  not  their  writings."  If  this  th#»orv  of 
inspiration  is  to  be  applied  as  fairly  to  the  New  Testament  as 
to  the  Old,  and  if  it  is  the  one  that  is  to  be  adopted  by  min- 
isters of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Church  may  as  well  give  up 
her  teaching  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  her 
teaching  of  the  incarnation  as  found  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  Luke.  With  Hamack  she  may  as  well  throw  out  the  whole 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  reduce  St.  Matthew  to  the  original 
Sayings  of  Jesus,  and  discard  the  Book  of  Revelation.  With 
John  omitted,  and  the  synoptic  gospels  and  Epistles  edited  on 
the  basis  of  a  "sane  criticism,"  baptismal  regeneration  will  dis- 

*See  McFayden,  351 :  "  For  the  spirit  in  which  the  etrlier  chapters  are  to  be 
read  tbe  stndent  may  consnlt  Ryle's  *  Early  NarratiTcs  of  Genesis.'  " 
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appear,  and  that  part  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  means 
of  grace  which  asserts  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  work  ex- 
cept through  the  Word  and  the  sacraments,  will  already  have 
fallen  to  earth  in  the  acceptance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Delk's  defi- 
nition of  inspiration.  Not  to  do  this  reviewer  in  The  Lutheran 
Quarterly  an  injustice,  we  quote  the  whole  of  his  opening  para- 
graph, in  which  his  utterances  on  inspiration  appear : 

"It  is  fortunate  for  the  great  body  of  Christians  that 
neither  the  Bible  nor  the  Church  in  her  ecumenical  creeds,  has 
attempted  to  define  inspiration.  Theologians  and  certain  de- 
nominational confessions  have  ventured  to  give  a  categorical 
definition  of  the  phenomenon  but  the  Scriptures  themselves 
and  the  Church  do  not  insist  upon  any  theory  of  Biblical  in- 
spiration. That  the  Spirit  of  God  aroused  and  guided  certain 
great  prophetic  souls  to  action  and  rebuke,  to  sing,  and  to 
write  laws  of  councils,  is  beyond  dispute.  But  primarily  it 
was  persons  that  were  inspired  and  not  their  writings.  All 
this  is  becoming  more  and  more  dear  as  we  study  critically  the 
Old  Testament." 

Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  the  Professor  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  librarian  of  the 
institution,  a  man  holding  considerable  influence  upon  the 
rising  generation  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  and  one  who 
has  been  employed  by  such  so-called  Christian  journals  as  the 
New  York  Independent  to  contribute  to  its  columns,  has  just 
published  a  book  entitled  "The  Religions  of  the  World" 
(Scribner's,  New  York),  in  which  he  takes  great  pains  to  show 
that  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religion  are  full  of 
myths,  and  contain  survivals  from  the  domain  of  mythology. 

"It  is"  he  writes,  "no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  religion 
ever  obtained  a  hold  upon  the  masses  that  did  not  contain 
mythical  elements  or  did  not  eventually  give  rise  to  myths. 

"The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  forms  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  notion  at  one  time  prevalent  that  the  Semites  had 
no  mythology,  or  were  at  best  poor  in  producing  myths,  has 
long  since  been  exploded.  Not  only  is  the  Babylonian  litera- 
ture rich  in  examples  of  myths,  but  we  now  know  that  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis  have  an  equal  right  to  be  included  in 
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the  domain  of  mythology  with  the  stories  of  the  gods  em- 
bodied in  Homer. 

"The  mythology  of  a  people  may  be  designated  as  a  con- 
servative force  in  religion,  and  indeed  we  may  goiurther  and 
declare  that  the  popularity  of  myths,  and  the  respect  they  in- 
spire by  nature  of  their  antiquity,  serve  to  keep  alive  religious 
conceptions  that  belong  to  the  myth-making  period  of  a 
people. 

"It  follows  that  mythology,  from  being  originally  a  natural 
expression  of  man's  theories  and  fancies  of  the  universe,  be- 
comes a  hindrance  to  his  passing  beyond  totally  inadequate 
religious  conceptions,  acts  as  a  check  to  progress  in  religious 
thought  so  far  at  least  as  the  masses  are  concerned. 

"There  is  scarcely  a  great  religious  leader  in  Judaism, 
Christianity  and  Islam  into  whose  life  some  ancient  myths 
have  not  found  an  entrance  in  the  guise  of  legend.  The 
mythical  elements  introduced  into  the  life  of  Abraham,  Jacob, 
Moses,  Joshua,  Samson,  Elijah,  are  obvious  to  scholars. 

"There  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  in  the  story  and 
ritual  of  the  Resurrection,  mythical  elements  illustrative  of 
the  change  of  seasons  have  been  embodied,  just  as  in  fixing  the 
celebration  of  Jesus'  birthday  at  the  end  of  the  year,  tradition 
was  influenced  by  an  old  Winter  festival  celebrated  among  the 
Aryans.  In  Mohammed's  career,  likewise,  myths  have  been 
recognized." 

One  of  Dr.  Jastrow's  main  purposes,  for  many  years,  in 
his  teachings  and  writings  seems  to  be  the  reduction  of  Chris- 
tianity to  a  common  level  with  other  world-religions  and  to  a 
mere  form,  one  out  of  many,  of  religious  belief.  By  placing 
all  the  miracles  and  supernatural  elements  in  Scripture  on  a 
level  with  the  old  heathen  mythologies,  the  particular  power 
and  force  of  Christianity  in  contrast  to  other  religions  is  re- 
moved. Dr.  Jastrow  is  a  Reform  Jew,  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
Rabbi,  and  a  thorough  rationalist,  who  believes  in  nothing 
supernatural  even  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  much  less  in 
the  faith  of  Christianity.  With  the  introduction  of  such  ex- 
tensive archaeological  material  for  the  study  and  exaltation  of 
heathen  religions  on  a  comparative  basis  into  our  modem  uni- 
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versity  hie,  such  as  for  instance,  is  exemplified  in  the  setting 
up  of  the  shrine  of  Buddha  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  faith  of  our  rising  generation  in 
what  to  the  Lutheran  church  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
objective  side  of  redemption  may  gradually  be  undermined. 

And  the  strange  fact  in  connection  with  the  growth  of 
this  rationalistic  spirit  in  our  literature  and  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, is  the  silence  of  the  leaders  of  orthodox  theology 
and  scholarship  concerning  it.  At  the  University  Prof.  Dr. 
Hilprecht.  a  Lutheran,  holds  very  different  views  from  Dr. 
Jastrow  regarding  the  mythical  elements  in  Genesis,  but  he  is 
too  busy  in  deciphering  inscriptions  to  get  before  the  public 
as  Dr.  Jastrow  manages  to  do.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  one  else  willing  and  able  to  rise  in  educational  or  theo- 
logical circles  and  take  vigorous  hold  of  the  destructive  views 
that  are  more  and  more  boldly  coming  to  the  front. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  single  magazine  published  in  the 
S^outh,  "The  Bible  Student,"  which  stands  for  the  historic  faith 
of  the  Church  in  the  Bible,  and  which  essays  to  combat  the 
modem  views.  But  many  of  the  old-time  forces  of  orthodoxy 
are  weakening.  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  who  seem  to  is- 
sue the  "Homiletic  Monthly"  for  the  benefit  of  orthodox  min- 
isters, and  "The  Literary  Digest"  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
broader  minds,  so  that— either  way — there  will  be  financial 
success,  have  begun  the  issue  of  a  Jewish  Cyclopaedia,  which 
IS  to  be  complete  in  twelve  volumes.  The  first  volume,  more 
bulky  than  a  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  has  ap- 
peared. Dr.  I.  K.  Funk,  Professors  Gottheil,  Jastrow,  Toy, 
Doctors  Deutsch,  Ginsberg,  Kohler,  De  Sola  Mendes,  consti- 
tute the  committee  of  publication. 

J.  V.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  has  published  a  work  on  "The- 
ology at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  consisting  of 
"Essays  on  the  Present  Status  of  Christianity  and  Its  Doc-^ 
trines."  In  this  book  Frederic  Harrison  treats  of  "Christianity 
at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  Rabbi  Hirsh  of 
"Evolution  and  Its  Relation  to  Man  and  Religion,"  Mayor 
Jones  discusses  "The  Religious  Condition  of  Workingmen  in 
America."    The  Salvation  Army  is  discussed  by  Archdeacon 
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Farrar.  Prof.  W.  F.  Adeny,  the  well-known  religious  writer, 
has  also  published  a  work  on  "The  Century's  Progress  in  Re- 
ligious Life  and  Thought/'  which  shows  how  great  changes 
have  come  over  the  religion  and  theology  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, and  how  the  attitude  of  the  Church  itself  has  changed 
toward  many  of  the  questions  of  the  day.  Dr.  Gordon,  pastor 
of  the  old  South  Church  in  Boston,  has  published  a  volume 
entitled  "A  New  Epoch  for  Faith."  Prof.  Gilbert,  of  the 
Cliicago  Theological  Seminary,  has  published  "First  Inter- 
pretations of  Jesus,"  and  has,  we  believe,  been  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  the  Seminary  in  consequence. 

The  year  has  been  remarkable  for  the  issue  of  novel,  and, 
so  to  say,  Americanized  translations  of  the  Bible.  Prof. 
Haupt's  issue  of  the  "Polychrome  Bible"  has  been  interrupted 
for  lack  of  funds.  Thomas  Whitaker  has  issued  the  American 
'^Modern  Bible,"  in  which  the  idea  seems  to  be  to  get  rid  of  as 
much  of  the  sacred  language  as  possible.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  it  has  been  quoted : 

**  After  this  he  went  to  see  a  saloon  keeper  named  Levi,  sitting  in  his  saloon, 
and  said  to  him :  *  Follow  me.'  " 

'*  He  left  eTeiything,  got  np,  and  began  to  follow  him." 

**  Levi  gare  him  a  great  reception  in  his  honse,  and  there  was  a  great  crowd 

of  saloon  keepers  and  others  who  were  with  him  at  the  table." 

• 

The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Revell  Co.  On  this,  the  work  has  been  done  by  a 
group  of  twenty  anonymous  scholars.  It  is  a  new  version,  in 
good  English,  modern  and  not  undignified.  The  following 
from  St.  Paul  may  serve  as  an  illustration:  "I  wish  you 
would  tolerate  a  little  folly  in  me! — ^as  indeed  you  really  do.  I 
am  jealous  over  you  like  the  jealousy  of  God :  I  gave  you  in 
marriage  to  one  husband  that  I  might  bring  unto  the  Christ's 
presence  a  pure  bride.  .  With  reference,  indeed,  to  the  Fund 
for  your  fellow-Christians,  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing to  you."  The  American  Revision  of  the  Whole  Bible, 
which  the  American  committee  sixteen  years  ago  promised  not 
to  publish  for  fourteen  years,  has  at  last  come  out  and  is  issued 
in  a  beautiful  manner  by  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  of  New 
York.  The  bulk  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  Professors 
Thayer,  Mead,  Riddle,  De  Witt  and  Osgood. 
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In  Germany  during  the  year  the  leading  theological  dis- 
cussion has  continued  to  be  on  Hamack's  "Wesen  des  Chris- 
rcnthums."  Prof.  Walther,  of  Rostock,  has  instituted  a  Prii- 
hing  of  the  historian's  lectures.  Pastor  Lasson  has  published 
"Das  Unwesen  des  Pseudo-Christenthums,"  and  Pastor  Rup- 
precht  has  also  written  against  Hamack.  The  religious  and 
theological  journals  are  filled  with  articles  on  the  subject. 

The  publication  of  Prof.  Hackel's  IVeltratsel,  which  has 
had  an  enormous  sale  in  Germany,  seems  to  have  brought  out 
the  German  scientific  world  against  the  author's  superficiality 
in  matters  pertaining  to  religion.  Prof.  Zockler,  in  an  article 
in  the  Beweis  des  Glaubsens,  says  that  **the  whole  group  of 
modem  anthropoligists  in  Germany  condemns  Hackel's  for- 
mulation of  the  descent  of  man/'  mentioning  in  this  connec- 
tion the  names  of  Virchow,  Ranke,  Basdan,  His,  Goette,  Koll- 
mann,  Geyenbaur  and  others.  The  zoologists  seem  to  be 
equally  hostile.  K.  Camello  Schneider  pleads  for  a  return  "to 
the  solid  methods." 

Among  leading  works  published  during  the  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  The  American  Revision  of  the  Bible  and  the  Jewish 
Cyclopaedia,  are : 

Biblical  Philology. 

Deissman's  "Bible  Studies"  (Scribner's  $3.00),  consisting 
of  contributions  from  papyri  and  inscriptions,  to  the  history 
of  the  language,  the  literature,  and  the  religion  of  Hellenistic 
Judaism  and  primitive  Christianity.  They  are  an  important  con- 
tribution to  New  Testament  lexicography.  Worcester's 
Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Language.  (New 
York:  McClure,  Philips  &  Co.,  pp.  572.  $3.)  Article: 
Kennedy's  Recent  Research  in  the  Language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.    (Expository  Times,  May,  ipoi.) 

The  following  are  prominent  works  and  articles  published 
during  the  year  on 

Biblical  Archeology. 

Article:  Les  Mythes  babyloniens  et  les  premiers 
chapitres  de  la  Genese.    Alfred  Loisy.     (Rtvue  S  Histoirii  tt 
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de  Letter  religienses,  wu,  4,  5.)  Article :    Boscawen's  The 

Creative  Power  of  the  Divine  Word  and  Name.  (Babylonian 
and  Oriental  Record,  viii,  12.)  Article:  The  Antiquity  of 
Civilized  Man.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce.  (American  Journal  of 
Theology,  Oct.,  1901.)  Article:  Hebrew  Cosmognoy.  Lam- 
bert. {Luth.  Ch.  Rev.^  Jan.)  Article :  Jahn's  Babylonian 
Noah's  Ark.  (Expositor,  March,  1901.)  Article :  Mercier's 
Tablettes  de  Tell-el-Amama.  (Lib.  Christ,  2,  1901.)  Ar- 
ticle: Kelso's  Antiquity  of  the  Divine  Title  in  Gen. 
xiv.  (Jour,  Bible  Lit.,  xx,  i,  1901.)  Article:  Gunkel's  Die 
beiden  Ilagargeschichten.  i  Mose  16  and  21.  (Christl.  Welt, 
7,  1901.)  Article:  Seydl's  Jakobs  letzte  Worte  an  Ruben. 
Gen.  xlix,  3,  4.  (Z./^  Kath,  TheoL,  iv.,  1900.)  Article: 
Virey's  Note  sur  le  pharaon  Menephtah  et  les  temps  de 
Tcxode.  (Rev.  Bibl.,  Int.,  4.  1900.)  Article:  Budde's  Die 
urspriugliche  Bedeutung  der  Lade  Jahwe's.  (Z.  f.  Alttest. 
Weis,  1,  1901.)  Meinhold's  Die  "Lade  Jahves."  (Tubigen 
Mohr.  pp.  45.  M.  1.50.);  Criticism  on  the  same  in  Stud.  u. 
KriHien^  4,  1901.)  Article:  Konig's  Zur  Erklarung  und 
Gfschichte  des  Dekalogs.  (N  Kirche.  Z.,  5,  1901.)  Haupt's 
Babylonian  Elements  in  the  Levitic  Ritual.  (Jour.  Bib.  Lit. 
xix,  I.)  Walker's  The  Levitical  Priesthood.  (Jour.  Bib.  Lit. 
xix,  I.)  Hommel's  Der  Gestirndienst  der  alten  Axaber  und 
die  altisraelitische  Ueberlieferung.  (Munchen:  Lukaschik. 
pp.  32.  M.  1.20.)  Article:  Blood-revenge  in  Arabia  and  in 
Israel.  W.  P.  Patton.  (American  Journal  of  Theology,  1901, 
4.)  Seraphim's  Soothsayer  Balaam.  (London :  Rivingston's. 
PP-  372.  los.)  Trampe's  Syrien  vor  dein  Eindringen  der 
Israeliten.  (Berlin:  Gaertner.  pp.  29.  M.  i.)  Article: 
Tschodde's  Biblical  Hittites.  (Columbus  Theological  Maga- 
zine, Feb.,  1901.  Steuemagel's  Einwanderung  der  israelitis- 
chen  Stamme  in  Kanaan.  Historisch-kirt.  Untersuchgn. 
(Berlin:  Schwetschke  &  Sohn.  pp.  131.  M.  3.60.)  Article: 
Brusion's  Le  Cantique  de  Debora.  {Rev.  de  Th.  et  de  Philos. 
2,  1901.)  Article:  Barton's  West  Semitic  Deities  with  com- 
pound names.  {Joum.  of  Bibl.  Lit,  xx.  i,  1901.)  Article: 
Brigg's  Use  of  in  the  Old  Testament.  {Joum.  of  Bibl.  Lit., 
vol.   xix.,  2.)        Article:   Knappert's   Babylinisch,  Assyriol, 
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Godsdienst.  (Theol.  Tijdschr.,  5,  1900.)  Rogers* 
"History  of  Babylonia  and  Syria/'  (Eaton  &  Mains.  $5.00.) 
Article:  Ley's  Zur  Erklarung  der  Bedeutung  des  Knechtes 
Jahwe,  in  den  sogennanten  Ebed — ^Jahwe — Liedem.  {Stud.  u. 
Kritiken,  4.  1901.)  Article:  Konig's  Ezekiel's  Priests  and 
Lcvites.  (Expository  Times,  April,  1901.)  Article:  Hoon- 
acker's  Ezckiel's  Priests  and  Levites.  {Expository  Times^ 
Aug.,  1901.)  Article:  Konig's  Die  Siebzig  Jahrwochen  in 
Dan.  ix.,  24-27.  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitshrift  xi.,  12.) 
Julius'  Die  griechischen  Daniel  Zusate  und  ihre  Kano 
nische  Geltung.  (Leipzig:  Reisland,  pp.  184.  M.  4.)  Ar- 
ticle: Ryssel's  Die  neuen  hebraischen  Fragmente  des  Buchfes 
Jesus  Sirach  und  ihre  Herkunft.  {Stud,  u,  Kritiken,  4,  1901.) 
Ebstein's  Die  Medizin  im  Alten  Testament.  (Stutt- 
gart: Euke.  pp.  184.  M.  5.)  Day's  Social  Life  of 
the'  Hebrews.  (London:  Nimmno.  pp.  255.  5s.  net.) 
Ongeval's  Praelecdones  in  geographicam  biblicam  et 
antiquitates  Hebraicas.  (Ghen:  Siffer.  pp.  140.  Fr.  2.) 
Article:  Sayce's  Recent  Biblical  Archaeology.  {Expository 
Times,  March,  1901.)  Article  Couder's  Results  of  Syrian 
Stone-Lore.  {Homiletic  Revitw,  Feb.,  1901.)  Article:  Mis- 
sion Methods  in  Age  of  Apostles.  Zahn  trans,  by  Lazarus. 
(Lutheran  Church  Review,  Oct.)  Article :  Blass'  Priscilla  and 
Aquila.  {TkeoL  Stud,  u,  Krit.  i,  1901.)  Article:  Carr's 
Baptism  for  the  Dead.  {Expositor,  May,  1901.)  Article: 
Selwyn's  Christian  Prophets  at  Philippi.  {Expositor^  July* 
1901.)  Article:  The  Egyptian  Element  in  the  Apocalypse. 
St.  Chad.  W.  Boscawen.  {Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record, 
ix.,  3.)  Article:  Stiffer's  Church  of  Antioch.  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  Oct.,  1900.)  Article:  Massie's  Did  the  Corinthian 
Church  Advocate  Universal  Marriage?  {Journal  of  Theologi- 
cal Studies,  July,  1901.) 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  works  and  discussions  that 
have  appeared  during  the  year  on 

IsAGOGics  OR  Interpretation. 

Gigot's  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. (In  3  vols.  Vol.  I.  New  York:  Benzinger  Bros.  pp. 
606.  $2.)  Special  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. F.  E.  C.  Gigot.  (I.  Historical  Books.  New  York: 
Benzinger.  800,  pp.  387.  $1.50)  Article:  Wildeboer's  For- 
mation du  Canon  de  TAncien  Testament.  Etude  historico- 
critique.  {Rev.  de  Th,  et  de  Philos  2,  1902.)  Article :  Jor- 
dan's Outlook  for  Old  Testament  Interpretation  at  the  Begin- 
nmg  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  {Biblical  Worlds  June,  1901.) 
Article :  Schodde's  Theses  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Modem  Doubts.  {Columbus  Theo- 
logical Magazine^  Article:  Schodde's  Inspiration  Argu- 
ment. {Columbus  Theological  Magazine^  Feb.,  1901.)  Mof- 
fat's Historical  New  Testament.  Being  the  Literature  of  the 
New  Testament  arranged  in  the  order  of  its  Literary  growth 
and  according  to  the  Dates  of  the  Documents.  (Edinburg: 
T.  &  T.  Slark.  pp.  754.  i6s.)  Article:  Stellhom's  Zur 
Geschichte  des  neutestamentlichen  Kanons.  (Theologische 
Zeitblatter,  Nov.,  1901.)  Holtzmann's  Die  S)moptiker.  I. 
Halfte.  Die  Einleitg.  zu  den  synopt.  Evangelien  u.  d.  Evan- 
gelium  Nach  Marcus,  (pp.  184.  M.  6.)  Belser's  Einleitung 
in  das  Neue  Testament.  (Freib.  i.  B.:  Herder,  pp.852.  M. 
12.)'  Hall's  Messages  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Synoptists. 
The  Discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke.  Arranged  as  far  as  feasible  in  the  ord^r  of  time  and 
freely  rendered  in  paraphrase.  (London:  Clarke,  pp.  262. 
3s.  d.)  Article :  The  Letters  of  Junius  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Woodbridge  I.  Riley.  {Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oct., 
1901.)  Miilhaupt's  zur  geschichte  d.  deutschen  Bibeliibersetz- 
ungen.  {Rev.  int.  de  Theol.,  Oct.-Dec,  1900.)  Hoare's 
Evolution  of  the  English  Bible.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Successive  Versions  from  1382  to  1885.  (London:  Murray. 
pp.  33^.     106.  6d.  net.) 
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The  following  are  books  and  articles  on 

Textual  Criticisms  and  Versions. 

Kenyon's  Facsimiles  of  Bible  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. (Clarendon  Press.  Fol.  los.)  Gregory's  Textkritik 
des  Neuen  Testamentes.  (  Leipzig :  Hinrichs.  pp.  478.  M. 
12.)  Article :  Gregory's  Textkritik  des  N.  T.  Schmauk.  (Lu- 
theran Church  Review,  Jan.)  Harris'  Some  Notes  on  the 
Verse-division  of  the  New  Testament.  (Joum.  of  Bibl.  Lit. 
Vol  XIX.  2.)  Barnes'  On  the  Influence  of  the  Septuagint  on 
the  Peshitta.  (Journ.  of  Th.  Studies,  Jan.,  1901.)  Article: 
Turner's  Notes  on  the  Old  Latin  Versions  of  the  Bible. 
{Joum.  of  Th,  Studies,  July,  1901.)  Vigouroux'  La  Sainte 
Bible  Polyglotte.  Contenant  le  Texte  hebrew  original,  le  Tcxtc 
grcc  des  Septante,  le  Texte  latin  de  la  Vulgate  et  la  Traduc- 
tion fran^aise  de  M.  I'Abbe  glaire,  avec  les  differences  de  I'he- 
brew,  des  Septante  et  de  la  Vulgate;  des  introductions,  des 
notes,  des  cartes  et  des  illustrations  Tome  II.:  Josue,  Les 
Judges,  Ruth,  Le  Rois.  Precede  d'une  lettrc  die.  R.  R. 
Lcpsidi.  (Bruxelles:  Schepens  et  Cie.  I.  Vol.  pp.  912. 
Frs.  5.) 

The  following  are  critical  and  exegetical  works  and 

The  Various  Books  op  the  Bible. 

Gunkel's  Genesis.  (Gottingen,  pp.  450.  M.  9.80.) 
Baentsch's  Exodus-Leviticus.  (Gott.  pp.441.  M.S.)  No- 
wach's  Richter-Ruth.  (Gott.  pp.  201.  M.  4.80.)  Hart- 
mann's  D.  Buch  Ruth  in  der  Midresch-Litteratur.  (Frank- 
fort, pp.  TOO.  M.  4.)  Handbook  to  Judges  and  Ruth  for 
the  use  of  Students  and  Teachers.  G.  H.  S.  Walpole.  (Lon- 
don :  Rivingtcns.  Cr.  800.  pp.  210.  3s.)  Das  Buch  Ester, 
nach  der  Septuaginta  hergestellt,  libers  u.  Kritisch  erklart.  G. 
jahn.  (Leiden:  Brill.  Svo.  pp.  67.  M.  3.)  Die 
Biicher  Esdras,  Nehemias  u.  Richter.  M.  Seifenberger  Ueb- 
ers  u.  Erklart  (Kurzgefasster  wissenschaftlicher  CommeiHtar 
der  heiligen  Schriften  des  Alten  Testamentes,  hrsg.  v.  B.  Shae- 
fer).    Wien :  Mayer  und  Co.    Svo.    pp.  210.    M.  5.    Guthe's 
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Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Critical  ed.  of  Heb.  Text  in  colors. 
(Leipzig,  pp.  70.  M.  6.)  Etht's  Die  Purimsage  in  der  Bibd. 
Nuntersuchungen  tib.  das  Buch  Ester  u.  der  Estersage 
verwandte  Sagen  des  spaterenjudentums.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
vergleich.  Religions-geschichte.  (Berlin:  Reimer.  pp.  92. 
M.  240.)  Montefiore's  Psalms.  (Macmillan.  is.)  Hirsch's 
Die  12  Propheten,  tibers.  u.  erlautert.  (Frankfurt  a.  m. :  Hof- 
mann.  pp.  536.  M.  6.)  Article :  Osgood's  Isaiah  the  Myth 
and  Isaiah  the  Prophet.  (Bibl.  Sacra.,  Jan.  1900.)  Article: 
Schodde's  Book  of  Isaiah.  {Columbus  Theological  Magazine^ 
Oct.,  1901.)  Schwarzkopff's  Weissagungen  Jesaia's  gegen 
Sanherib.  (Leipzig,  pp.  45.  M.  20.)  Comill's  metrischen 
Stiicke  des  Buches  Jeremiah  reconstruist.  (Leipzig,  pp.  40. 
M.  1.50.)  Duhm's  Buch  Jeremiah,  erklart.  (Tiib.  M.  7 A).) 
Article:  Marten's  translation  of  Jeremiah  of  Anathoth — ^A 
study  in  Old  Testament  Prophecy.  {Columbus  Theological 
Jfagasine, ]unt,  1901.)  Article:  Ackerman's  Ezekiel's  Con- 
tribution to  Sociology.  {Btbl.  World,  Feb.,  1901.)  Sohr's 
Untersuchungen  zum  Buch  Amos.  (Giessen:  Ricker.  pp. 
51.  M.  2.50.)  Article:  Paton's  Notes  on  Zechariah.  (Joum. 
Bib.  Lit.  xviii.,  i  and  2.)  Das  Evangelium  nach  Matthaqs, 
Markus,  Lukas  sachlich  geordnet.  O.  Lovenz.  I.  Tl.:  Das 
ssttlich-religiose  Leben.  II.  Tl.:  Die  Vorstellunge-Welt. 
(Heidelberg:  Ev.  Verlag.  8vo.  pp.  78.  M.  1.75.)  Ar- 
ticle: Contents  and  Purpose  of  Matthew.  Zahn,  trans,  by 
Lazarus.  (Lutheran  Church  Review,  Jan.)  The  Earliest 
Gospel.  A  Historical  Study  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark.  Prof.  Allan  Menzies.  With  a  text  and  English  ver- 
sion. (London:  Macmillan.  Svo.  pp.  318.  8s.  6d.  net.) 
Article:  Kendall's  Notes  on  Mark  xiv.  (London  Quarterly 
Review^  April,  1901.)  Article:  Briickner's  Christologie  des 
Marcusevangeliums.  {ProL  Monatsh  IL,  1901.)  Adney's 
St.  Luke.  (Century  Bible.  Edinburg.  pp.  404.  2s.  net.) 
Article:  Hilgenfeld's  Zu  Lucas  iii.  2.  (Ztschr.  f.  wiss.  Theo- 
logie,  xxiv.,  3.)  Article :  Hamack's  Zu  Lc,  i,  34,  35.  {Ztschr) 
/  d.  Neutest  Wissenschaft  u,  d.  Kunde  des  Urchristentums, 
ii.,  I.)       Article:  Jannaris'  St.  John's  Gospel  and  the  Logos. 
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{Ztsck.  /  d.  Neutest  Wissenschaft  u.  d.  Kuude  des  Urchristen-- 
turns ^  ii.,  I.)    Article:  Warum  ist  das  vierte  Wangelium  fur 
ein  Wcrk  des  Apostels  Johannes  erklart  worden.      P.  Cors- 
scn.  (Ztschr.  f.  die  Neutest  Wissenschaft  u.  die  Kuude  des  Ur- 
ckristentums^  ii.,  3.)    Article :  Soltan's  zum  Problem  des  Jo- 
hannesevangeliums.      {Ztschr,  /.  die  Neutest   Wissenschaft^ 
2,     1901.    ii.,  3.)     Article:  Rishell's  Baldensperger's  Theory 
of  the  Origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.    Joum.  of  BUI.  Zi/.,  xx., 
I.  1901.)      Article:  Ueber  Joh.  xix.,  35.    F.  Blass.    (  Theal. 
Studien  u.  Kritiken^   1902.)    Article:  Pfleiderer's  Neue  Los- 
ungsversuche  zur  Johanneischen  Frage.    {Protest.  Monatsh,^ 
5,  1901.)    Article:  Cross'  Recent  Opinions  on  the  Date  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.     {Expository  Times,  April,  1901.)    Ar- 
ticle :  Ramsay's  Epistle  and  its  Parts ;  Letter-writing  in  Ephe- 
sus;  Intervals  and  Pauses  in  the  Epistle,  etc.        {Expositor^ 
March,  1901.)    Article:  Montefiore's  Rabbinic  Judaism  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     {Jewish  Quarterly  Review,   Jan., 
1 901.)      Romans.      Rev.  Alfred  Garvie.      Introduction,  Au- 
thorized Version,  Revised   Version,  with    Notes,  Index   and 
Maps.    (Century  Bible.     Edinburg:  T.  C.   and   E.  C.  Jack. 
i6mo.    pp.  322.    2s.  and  3s.  net.)    Article:  Holstein's  Ein- 
leitung  in  die  Korinthierbriefe.    {Ztschr,  f   Wiss,    Thiologie^ 
xxiv.,  3.)      Article :  Holtzmann's  Zum  Zweiten  Thessalonich- 
crbrief.     (Z.  /.  Niutest  Wiss,,  2,  1901.)    The  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles :  Timothv  and  Titus.     Rev.  R.  F.  Horton.     Introduction, 
Authorized  Version  with  Notes,  Index  and  Map.      (Century 
Bible.)     (Edinburg:  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.     i6mo.    pp.  196. 
.2s.  and  3s.  net.)     Weber's  Die  Adressaten  des  Galaterbriefes, 
Beweis    der    rein    Siidgalatischen    Theorie.       (Ravensburg: 
Kitz.    pp.  80.    M.  1.20.)    A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude.    (Interna- 
tional Critical  Commentary.)     Rev.  Charles  Bigg.  (Edinburg : 
T.  &  T.  Qark.     8vo.    pp.  353.     los.   6d.)      Article:  Har- 
ris' Problem  of  the  Address  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  John. 
{Expositor,    March.)      Prager's  Offenbarung  Joh.    (Leipzig, 
pp.  528.     M.  7.)    Article:  Hirschfeld's  Mohammedan  Criti- 
cism of  the  Bible.   {Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.,  1901.) 
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The  following  works  have  appeared  during  the  year  on 

History  op  Israel. 

Lohr's  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  in  8  Vortragen  dar- 
gestellt.  (Strassb :  Triibner.  pp.  168.)  Sellin's  Studien  zur 
Entstehungs  geschichte  der  jiidischen  Gemeinde  nach  dem 
babylonischen.  Exil.  i.  u.  ii.  (Leipzig:  Nachf.  pp.  302.  M. 
II.)  A  Short  History  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  Roman  Period. 
R.  L.  Ottley.  With  maps.  Cambridge:  University  Press. 
Cr.  800.    pp.  332.    ss. 

The  following  works  and  articles  have  appeared,  touch- 
ing on  the 

LiPE  AND  Teachings  op  Jesus  Christ. 

Conrady's  Die  Quelle  der  Ranomshen  Kindheits  ges- 
chichte Jesus.  Ein  wissenschaftle.  Versuch.  (Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht.  pp.  342.  M.  8.)  Bordreuil's 
La  Personne  de  Jesus-Christ  dans  les  Evangiles.  (Montau- 
ban:  impr.  Grani^.  pp.  87.)  Article:  Endemann's  Zur 
Frage  liber  die  Briider  des  Herm.  {Neue  Kirchliche  Zeit- 
schrift^  xi.,  ii.)  Article:  Honig's  Die  Versuchungs  ge- 
schichte. {^Prot  Monatsch,  Heft.  9  u.  10,  1900.)  Article: 
Bernard's  Judaean  Ministry  of  Jesus.  {Expository  Times, 
April,  1901.)  Article:  Abbott's  Christ's  Attitude  Toward 
Malicious  Accusations.  {BH/ica/ World,  June,  igoi.)  Drum- 
mond's  Use  and  Meaning  of  the  Phrase  "The  Son  of  Man"  in 
the  Synoptical  Gospels.  Part  H.  {Journal  of  Theological 
Studies,  July,  1901.)  Fiebig's  Der  Menschensohn.  Jesu 
Selbstbezeichnung,  m.  besond.  Beriicksicht,  des  Aramai- 
5chen  Sprachgebrauches  f.  "Mensch"  untersucht  (Tiibingen : 
Mohr.  pp.  127.  M.  3.)  Darling's  Eschatology  of  Our 
Lord.  iBible  Student,  Feb.,  1901.)  Article:  Weston's  Res- 
urrection of  the  Lord  Jesus  the  central  fact  in  Christianity. 
(Btbi  Sacra.  Oct.,  1900.)  Article:  Lloyd's  Historic  Christ 
in  the  Letters  of  Paul.  {Bibl,  Sacra,  April,  1901.)  Gore's 
Body  of  Christ :  An  Enquiry  into  the  Institution  and  Doctrine 
of  Holy  Communion.     (London :  Murray,    pp.  350.    5s.  net.) 
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Kunze's  Die  Herrlichkeit  Jesu  Christi  nach  den  drei  ersten 
Evangelien.  Leipzig:  Dorffling  u.  Franke.  pp.  33.  M. 
0.50.)  Die  jiidische  Schriftgelehrsamkeit  zur  Zeit  Jesu.  O. 
Holtzmann.  (Giessen :  Ricker.  pp.  32.  M.  0.70.)  Jesus 
also  Lehrer.  Von  H.  U.  B.  O.  (G.  Hubo).  Berlin :  Frohlich. 
pp.  116.  M.  1.20.)  Article:  The  Originality  of  Christ's 
Teaching.  Dr.  Berahard  Pick.  {Jiomiletic  Review^  Oct., 
1901.)  Weinel's  Die  Bildersprache  Jesus  in  ihre.  Bedeu- 
tung,  ftir  die  Erforschung  Seines  innem  Lebens.  (Giessen: 
Rjcker.  pp.  49.  is.  6d.  net.)  Holtzmann's  Leben  Jesus. 
(Tub.  pp.  428.  M.  7.)  Article:  Thayer's  Ethical  Method 
of  Jesus.  {Joum.  of  Bibl.  Lit,  Vol.  xix.,  2.)  Article: 
Moffat's  The  Autonomy  of  Jesus.  (Exposttor,  July.)  Ar- 
ticle :  Findlay's  Christ's  Name  for  the  Holy  Spirit.     {Expasi- 

tary  Times,  July  10.)  Article:  Davison's  Christ  and  Modem 
Criticism.     {London  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1901.)      Bou- 

gaiid's  Divinity  of  Christ:  An  Argument.    Trans,  from  the 

French   by  C.   L.  Currie.    (N.   Y.   Young,    pp.   159.     5s.) 

Sinowitz's  Licht  u.  Wahrheit  iib.  Jesus  Christus.    Eine  Offen- 

oarg.  ub.  die  Unterschiebg.  des   Neuen   Testaments  u.  der 

Kirchen  geschichten  durch  die  Schriftgelehrten  des  Talmud. 

(Zurich :  Schmidt  in  Komm.    pp.  167.    M.  240.)     Hamacks' 

Probleme  im   Texte   der   Leidensgeschicte  Jesu.      (Berlin: 

Reimer  in    Komm.    pp.    16.       M.    0.50.)      Article:  Mohl's 

Christi  HoUenfahrt.     Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,    Sept.  and  Oct., 

1901.)     Clemen's    "Niedergefahren  Zu  den    Toten."      Ein 

Beitrag  Zur  Wiirdigg.  des  Apostolikums.    (Giessen :  Ricker. 

pp.  240.    M.  5.)     HoUmann's  Die  Bedeutung  des  Todes  Jesu 

nach  seinen  eigenen  Aussagen  auf  Grund  der  S3m(^tischen 

Evangelien.      (Tubingen  und  Leipzig.    Mohr.    pp.  160.    3s. 

6d.)     Medley's  Christ,  The  Truth.    (London :  Macmillan.  pp. 

288.     68.) 

Works  and  articles  on  the 

Apostle  Paul. 

Article :  Helman's  St.  Paul  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Roman.    I   St.  Paul   the   Hebrew.      {Expository  Ttmes^ 
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1901.)  Article:  Kelman's  St.  Paul  the  Greek.  {Expository 
Times ^  Aug.,  1901.)  Article:  Simcox's  A  Point  in  Pauline 
Chronology  (Acts  xii,  25).  {Journal  of  Theological  Studies^ 
July,  1901.)  Article :  Rendall's  First  Galatian  Ministry.  {Ex- 
positor^ April,  1901.)  Article:  Ramsay's  Ephesus.  {BibL 
World,  March,  190 1.)  Article:  Ramsay's  The  Statesmanship 
of  Paul.  (Contemporary  Review,  March,  1901.)  Article: 
Mommsen's  Die  Rechtsverhaltnisse  des  Apostels  Paulus.  {Z. 
/.  Neutest,  Wiss.,  2,  1901.)  Article:  Laidlaw's  Pauline  An- 
thropology and  Christian  Doctrine.  I.  Christ  and  Adam. 
{Expository  Times,  March,  1901.)  Fouard's  Last  Years  of 
St.  Paul,  trans,  by  G.  F.  X.  Griffith.  (London :  Longmanns. 
PP-336.    9«) 

The  following  are  some  books  and  articles  on 

BiBucAL  Theology. 

Article:  Berry's  Old  Testament  Teaching  Concerning 
God.  {Amer.  Joum.  of  Th.,  April,  1901.)  Article:  Denio's 
Servant  of  Jehovah.  {Amer.  Joum.  of  Tk,,  Apr.,  igoi)  Ar- 
ticle: Abraham  Offering  His  Son  Isaac.  Mayser.  (Luth. 
CHiurch  Rev.,  October.)  Article :  Guibert's  Saint  Esprit  lans 
I'ancien  Testament.  (Bullet,  d.  Litt.  eccles.,  March,  1901.) 
Goold's  Biblical  Theology  of  New  Testament.  (London: 
Macmillan.  pp.  240.  3s.  6d.)  The  Relation  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Teaching  to  the  Teaching  of  Christ.  Rev.  R.  J.  Drum- 
mond.  2nd  ed.  Edinburg:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  8vo.  pp.  442. 
los.  6d.)  Article:  Schulhof's  Law  of  Forgiveness  as  Pre- 
sented in  the  New  Testament.  (Cambridge:  Heffer  &  Sons, 
pp.  159.)  Article:  Denney's  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  L  The  Doctrine  of  Sin.  {Expositor,  March, 
April,  1901.)  Thayer's  Recent  Discussions  Respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper.  {Joum.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  Vol.  xviii.,  i.  u.,  2.) 
Grashoff's  Alttestamentliche  Bibelstunden  Zur  Einfiihrung  der 
Gemeinde  in  das  Verstandniss  der  Heilsgeschichte.  8  Bd. 
Die  Propheten  Haggai,  Sacharja  u.  Maleachi.  (Halle: 
MoUer.    pp.  207.    M.  240.) 
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The  following  hooks  and  articles,  appearing  during  the 
year,  pertain  to  the 

History  of  Dogmas  and  the  Development  op  Theology. 

Seeberg's  Grundriss  der  Dogmengeschichte.  (Leipgig: 
Nachf.  pp.  135.  M.  2J80.)  Kattenbusch's  Das  Aposto- 
lische  Symbol.  Seine  Enstehg.,  sein  geschichte.  Sinn,  seine 
ursprungle.  Stellg.  im  Kultus  u.  in  der  Theologie  der  Kirche. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  S3mibolik  u.  Dogmengeschidite.  2.  B.  d. 
Verbreitung  u.  Bedeutg.  des  Taufsymbols.  (Leipzig:  Hin- 
richs.  pp.  106.  M.  23.)  The  Meaning  of  homoousios  in 
the  Constantinopolitan  Creed.  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.  (Texts 
and  Studies ;  vii.,  I.  Cambridge :  University  Press,  pp.  83. 
3s.)  Gummerus'  Homouseanische  Partei  bis  zum  Todes  des 
Konstantius.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  arian  Streites 
in  den  J.  356-361.  (Leipzig:  Deichert  Nechf.  pp.  196.  M. 
4.)  Liechtenhau's  Die  Offenbarung  im  Gnosticismus.  (Got- 
tingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  pp.  168.  M.  4^.) 
Roberts*  Treatise  on  the  History  of  Confession  until  it  De- 
veloped Into  Auricular  Confession.  A.  D.  1215.  (London: 
(^amb.  Univ.  Press.  3s.  6d.)  Dunin-Borkowski's  Die 
neuem  Forschungen  iib.  die  Aufange  des  Episkopats.  (Freib. 
i.  B.:  Herder,  pp.  187.  M.  240.)  Article:  Warfield's  Pre- 
destination in  the  Reformed  Confessions.  (Pres.  and  Ref. 
Review,  Jan.,  1901.) 

The  following  books  and  papers  pertain  to 

Patristic  History,  Early  Christian  Literature,  Eccle- 
siastical ARCHiEOLOGY,  AND  MeDIAVAL  CuSTOMS. 

Hamack's  Diodor  v.  Tarsus.  Vier  pseudo-justinische 
Schriften  .als  Eigentum  Diodors  nachgewiesen.  (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs.  pp.  251.  M.  8.)  Article:  Bacon's  Rearrange- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Gospel  {American  /our.  4^  Theology^  4» 
1900.)  Article:  Zahn's  Neue  Testament  Theodors  v.  Mop- 
suestia  u.  d.  urspriingliche  Kanon  d.  Syrer.  {N.  Kirche-  Z., 
10,  1900.)  S.  Ephriam's  Quotations  from  the  Gospel.  F.  C. 
Burkitt.    (Texts  and  Studies,  vii.,  2.)    Cambridge :  University 
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Press.     8vo.    pp.   91.    3s.)     Roberts'    Dionysius    of    Hali- 
camassus'  Three  Literary  Letters:  Greek  Text.    (Cambridge: 
Univ.  Press,    pp.  230.    9s.)      Lisco's  Roma  peregrind.    Ein 
Rtiskblick  iib.  die.     Eutevickelg.  des    Christentums   in  den 
ersten  Jahrhunderten.      (Berlin :  Schneider  &  Co.      pp.  365. 
M.  9.)      Hackett's  History  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Cyprus 
from  Coming  of  Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Commence- 
ment of  British  Occupation  (45-1878).      (London :  Methuen. 
PP-  378.     iSs.)      Rauscheu's  Das  griechisch-romische  Schul- 
wesen  Zur  Zeit  des  ausgehenden  Heidentums.  (Bonn ;  Cc^en. 
pp.  86.  M.  1.60.)  Urbain's  Ein  Martyrologium  der  christlichen 
Gemeinde  zu  Rom  am  Anfang  des  v.  Jahr.    Quellenstudien 
Zur  Geschichte  der  rom.  Martyrer.    (Leipzig :  Hinrichs.    pp. 
266.     M  8.50.)      Waitz's  Das  pseudo-tertulleanische  Gedicht 
Adversus  Marcionem.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  alt- 
christ.     Litteratur  sowie  zur  Quellenkritik  des  Marciooitis- 
nius.     (Darmstadt:  Waitz.    pp.    158.    M.    540.)      Article: 
Leitzmann's  Chronologic  der  ersten  und  zweiten  Verbannung 
des    Athanasius.        {Ztschr.  f,    Wiss,    Theologie^    xxiv.,   3.) 
Zahn's  Athanasius  u.  der  Bibelkanon.    (Leipzig:  Deichert. 
pp.  36.    M.  I.)     Scheel's  Die  Anschanuung  Augustins  iiber 
Christi  Person  u.  Werk.    Unter  Beriicksichtigung  ihrcr  vcr- 
schiedenen    Entwicklungsstufen     u.    ihrer    dogmengeschict. 
(Tubingen:  Mohr.    pp.  474.     M.  11.)      Article:  Hilgenfeld's 
Die    Vomicanssche    Litteratur    des    Christentums  und  ihre 
Bearbeitung  zu  Ende  des  19  Yahrhunderts.     (Ztschr.  /,  Wiss, 
Theologie,    xxix.,  3.)      Liechtenthan's  Untersuchungen  zur 
Koptisch-gnostischen  Litteratur.    (Z. /.  Wiss.  Th.,    2,  1901.) 
Ainslie's  John  of  Damascus.    (London:  Unicorn  Press,    pp. 
129.    5s.  net.)      Ehrhard's  Die  altchristliche  Litteratur  u.  ihre 
Erforschung  von  1884- 1900.     L    Abtlg.  Die  Vomican.   Lit- 
teratur.   (Freiburg  i.  B.:  Herder,    pp.  644.     M.  15.)      The 
Saints  and  Missionaries  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Era.    D.  C.  O. 
Adams.     With  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,     ist  and  2d 
series.     (London :    Mowbray.     Cr.   8vo.     pp.   470,   440.     Ss. 
net  each.)       Flade's   Deutsches   Inquisitions   verfahren   um, 
1400.  (Z.  /.  Kgsch.,  xxvi.,  2.)     Hansen's  Quellen  u.  Unter- 
suchungen zur  Geschichte  des   Hexenwahns  u.  der  Hexen- 
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verfolgung  im  Mittdaher.  Mit  e.  Untersuchg.  der  GescUichte 
dcs  Wortes  Hexe.  v.  J.  Franck.  (Leipzig:  Diedrichs.  pp. 
703.  M.  12.)  Diefcnbach's  Der  Zauberglaube  des  16  Jahrh. 
nach  den  Katechismen  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  u.  des  P.  Canisius. 
(Mainz:  Kirchheim.  pp.  209.  M.  3.)  Holl's  Kirchliche 
Bedeutung  Konstantinopels  im  Mittelalter  (Z.  f.  Th.  u.  K.  I., 
1901).  Bramhall's  Origin  of  Temporal  Privileges  of  Cru- 
saders. (Am.  J.  of  T.,  2,  1901.)  Stephens'  English  Church. 
From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Accession  of  Edward  I., 
1066-1272.  (London :  Macmillan.  pp.  366.  7s.  6d.)  Old 
.Anglicanism  and  Modem  Ritualism.  F.  Meyrick.  (London : 
Skiffington.  pp.  264.  5s.)  The  Development  of  Doctrine 
from  the  Early  Middle  Ages  to  the  Reformation.  John  S. 
Banks.  (Books  for  Bible  Students.  London :  Kelly.  i2mo. 
pp.  274.  2s.  6d.)  Kraus'  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Kunst. 
Article:  Patten's  Ardiaeology  of  Baptism.  {Methodist Re- 
vifw*  May- June,  1901.)  Hurst's  History  of  the  Christian 
Church.  MacpKerson's  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland 
from  the  Earliest  Times  Down  to  the  Present  Day.  (London : 
Gardner,    pp.  458.    7s.  6d.) 

Historical  works  from 

The  Period  of  the  Reformation  Down. 

Rade's  Doktor  Martin  Luther's  Leben,  Thaten,  und 
Meinungen  auf  grund  reichlicher  Mittheilungen  aus  seinen 
Briefen  und  Schriften  dem  Volke  erzahlt.  (Tubingen  u. 
Leipzig:  Mohr.  3  vols.  M.  13.50.  Cohr's  Ev.  Katechis- 
musversuche  von  Luther's  Enchiridion.  (Berlin,  pp.  480. 
M.  15.)  Jager's  Luther's  religioses  Interesse  an  seiner  Lehre 
von  der  Realprasenz.  Eine  Historisch-dogmatische  Studie. 
(Giessen :  Ricker.  pp.  92.  M.  2.)  Janssen's  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Volkes  seit  dem  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters. 
Sechster  Band :  Kunst  und  Volkslitteratur  bis  zum  Beginn  des 
dreissig  jahrigen  Krieges:  15  und  16  verbesserte  und  ver- 
mehrte  auflage,  besorget  von  Ludwig  Pastor.  Freiburg  i.  B. : 
Herder,  pp.  580.  F.  7.)  Mix's  Luther  und  Melancthcxi  in 
ihrer  gegenseitigen    Beurtheilung.    (Th.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  3, 
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1901.)  Hans  Denk  und  die  gottlosen  Maler  in  Numberg. 
Til.  Kolde.  Beitrage  z,  bayer,  Kgsch.,  vii ;  I.  Duran's  Le 
Mysticisme  de  Calvin,  d'  apres  V  Institution  chretienne. 
(Montauban:  impr.  Granie.  pp.  75.)  Zwingli's  Selected 
Works.  Translated  for  the  first  time  from  the  originals. 
Edited  by  S.  M.  Jackson.  (N.  Y.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
pp.  258.)  Jackson's  Huldfeich  Zwingli,  the  Reformer  of 
German  Zwitzerland,  1484-1531.  Together  with  an  historical 
Survey  of  Zwitzerland  before  the  Reformation,  by  Prof.  John 
Martin  Vincent,  and  a  chapter  on  Zwingli's  Theology,  by  Prof. 
Frank  Hugh  Foster.  (London:  Putman's  Sons.  pp.  519. 
6s.)  Article :  Scott's  Zwingli's  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. {Expositor,  March,)  Article :  Richard's  Beginnings  of 
Protestant  Worship  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  (Amer- 
/oum.  of  Th.  April,  1901.)  Article:  Commonwealth,  Crom- 
well, and  the  Church.  {Church  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1901.) 
Article:  Warfield's  Making  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 
{Pres,  and Ref,  Rev,,  April,  1901.)  Article:  Peter's  Histori- 
cal Development  of  Luther's  Theology  With  Respect  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Predestination.  {Columbus  Theological  Maga- 
zine, Aug.,  1901.)  Article:  Schodde's  Historical  Develop- 
ment of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Germany.  {Columbus 
Thiological  Magazine,  Aug.,  1901.) 

The  following  are  writings  pertaining  to 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Rabus'  Wesenunterschied  von  Protestantismus  und 
Katholizismus.  Creighton's  History  of  the  Papacy.  (Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  pp.  408.  5s.  net.)  Article :  Erbes'  Petrus 
nicht  in  Rom.  sondern  in  Jerusalem  gestorben.  {Z,f,  Kgsch. 
xxii,  L)  Article:  Haller's  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des 
Konzils  von  Basel.  (Z.  /.  Gesch.  v.  Oberrheins,  xvi,  L) 
Gonzales'  Testament  of  Ignatius  de  Loyala.  Tr.  by  E.  M.  Rix. 
fSt.  Louis:  Herder,  pp.  230.  $1.)  Haensbroech's  Das 
Papstthum  in  seiner  Sozialkulturellen  Wirksamkeit.  i.  B^. 
Inquisition  Aberglaube.     (Leipzig:  683  pp.     M.  12.)      Cros' 
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Saint  Franqois  de  Xavier:  Sa  Vi«  €t  ses  Lettres.  Tom.  ai. 
Francois  de  X.  eu  Qiine  et  an  Japon.  (Paris,  pp.  550.) 
Article:  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Indulgences. 
(NtneUentk  Centmy  and  After,  Feb.,  1901.)  Article:  Pra's 
Les  Jisuites  a  Grenovee,  1587- 1763.  (Paris:  Perrin  &  Co. 
pp.  514.  Tr  7.50.)  Article:  Ireland's  Pope's  Qvil  Prince- 
dom. {North  American  Review,  March,  1901.)  Article: 
Roger's  Ultramontanism  in  Canada.  {Pres.  and  Ref.  Rev- 
view,  Jan.,  1901.)  Article:  Bagot's  Roman  Catholic  Cry  for 
Tolerance.  {National  Remew.  April,  1901.)  Arnold's  Die 
Ausrottung  des  Protesanrismus  in  Salzburg  unter  Erzbischof 
Firmian  u.  seinen  Nachfolgem.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kirchen- 
geschichte  des   18  Jahrh.    (I.    Hefte.    pp.   102.    M.   1.20.) 

Writings  on 

Modern  History  and  Biography. 

Article:  Reinhardt's  Das  gegenwartige  Verfassung  der 
Griechisch-Orthodoren  Kihche  in  der  Turkie.  {Ztsckr  f. 
Wiss.,  Tk.,  XXIV.,  3.)  Article :  Kolbing's  Zur  Characteris- 
tick  der  Th6ologie  Zinzendorfs.  {Ztsckr,  /.  Tk.  n,  Kirck,  4, 
1900.)  Article:  Salmond's  Theology  of  Horace  Bushnell. 
{London  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.,  1901.)  Article:  Burrage's 
Why  was  Roger  Williams  banished?  {Amer,  Joum.  of  Tkeol ^ 
Jan.,  1901.)  Article:  Pennsylvania  a  Lutheran  Colony. 
(Sachse  Luth.  Ch.  Rev.,  April.)  Article:  The  Religious  and 
Social  Condition  of  Philadelphia  during  the  first  Decade  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  (Sachse  Luth.  Ch.  Rev.,  April.,  Oct.) 
Friedrich's  Biography  of  Dollinger.  Vol.  III.  (Munich: 
Beck.)  Article :  James  Martineau.  Frank  H.  Foster.  (Pres- 
byterian and  Reformed  Review,  Oct.,  1901.)  Article:  Life 
and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks.  Article:  C.  S.  Fritschel  A. 
Spaeth.  (Luth.  Ch.  Rev.,  Jan.)  Article:  Andrew's  Histori- 
cal Development  of  Modem  Europe  from  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  1815-1857.  Aritlce:  Iverach's  Huxley's  Life  and 
Work.    {London  Quarterly  Review ^  Jan.,  1900.) 
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The  foUowiog  are  some  works  of  the  year  on 

Gbnbral  and  Special  Apologetics. 

Schmid's  Apologetik  als  Spekulative  Grundlegimg  der 
Theotogie.  (Freiburg  i.  B.:  Herder,  pp.  354.  M.  4.) 
Waxer's  Der  Subjektivismus  in  Frank's  "System  der  Christ- 
lichen  Gervisshert."  Ein  Beitrag  zum  Verstandnis  seiner 
Theologie.  (Giitersloh:  Bertelsmann,  pp.  137.  M.  asto.) 
(Reinhold's  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums.  Eine  Eutgeg. 
aui.  Harnack's  gleischnam.  Buch.  (Stuttgart:  Roth,  pp 
96.  M.  1.20.)  Rupprecht's  Das  Christentum  v.  D.  Ad.  Har- 
nack  nach  dessen  16  Voriesungen.  Eine  Untersuchg.  u.  e. 
Erfahrung-zugnis  an  die  Kirche  der  Gegenwart  aller  Konfes- 
sicMienen.  (Giitersloh:  Bertelsmann,  pp.  278.  M.  4.) 
Walther's  Ad.  Hamack's  Wesen  des  Christentum's  f.  die. 
ChristUche  Gemeinde  gepriift.  (Leipzig:  Dcichert.  pp.  168. 
M.  2.70O  Gant's  Modem  Natural  Theology,  with  the  Tes- 
timony of  Christian  Evidences.  (London:  Stock,  pp.  151. 
2s.  6d.)  Article :  English  and  Theistic  Thought  at  the  Close 
of  the  Century.  Benjamin  L.  Hobson.  {Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Review^  Oct.,  1901. ;)  Article :  Christian  Theology 
in  Browning's  Poetry.  J.  D.  Spaeth.  (Luth.  Ch.  Rev.,  April 
and  July.) 

Following  are  works  of  the  year  on  the 

History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy. 

Gomperz's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  Vol.  I. 
Trans,  by  Laurie  Magnus.  (London :  Murray,  pp.  626.  14s. 
net.)  Novie's  Sketch  of  the  Development  of  Philosophic 
Thought  from  Thales  to  Kant.  (London :  Macmillan.  7s.  6d. 
net.)  Die  Philosophic  der  Griechen  auf  Kulturgeschtl. 
Grundlage  dargestellt.  A.  Kalthoff .  (Berlin :  Schwetschke. 
pp.  155.  M.  2.)  Article :  Taylor's  Plato  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. L  St.  Luke  xix,  21 ;  IL  St.  James  i,  5.  {Joum.  of 
Tfu  Studies^  April,  1901.)  Article:  Young's  Aristotelianism 
iB  Modem  Thought;  a  Study  in  the  History  of  Philosc^hy. 
{Methodist  Review^    March- April,    1901.)       Lehmen's  Lehr- 
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buch   der   Philosophic  auf  aristotelischscholasticher  Gnind- 
laee  Zum   Gebrauche  an  hoheren    Lehranstalten   und  Zum 
Selbst-unterricht.    Zweiter  Band.      Erste  Abtheilung;  Kos- 
mologie  und   Psychologic.       (Freiberg  i.  B. :  Herder.      pp. 
404.    F.  7.50.)      Kastil's  Die  Frage  nach  der  Erkenntnis  dcs 
Guten  bei  Aristoteles  u.  bei  Thomas  v.  Aquin.       (Wien: 
Gerold's  Sohn.    pp.  38-    M.  0.90.)      HorowiU's  Untcrsuch- 
ungen  iiber  Weltschopfung.    (Marburg :  Elwert's  Verl.    pp. 
127.    M.  240.)      Schmitt's  Zwei  noch  unbenutzte  Handsch- 
riften  dcs  J.  Scotus   Erigena.    (Progr:   Bamberg,     pp.  58.) 
Seeberg's  Die  Thcologie  dcs  Johannes  Duns  Scotus.     Eine 
dogmengeschichtl.      Untersuchg.      (Leipzig:  Dietrich,    pp. 
705.      M.  12.)        Article:  Schmitt's  Zwei   noch   unbenutzte 
Handschriften  dcs.   J.   Scotus   Erigena,    1900.      J.  Draseke. 
{Ztschr.  f.   Wtss.    Th,,   xxiv     3.)       Worm's   Die   Lehre   v. 
der.    Aufangslosigkeit   der   Welt   bei   den.   mittelaltcriichcn 
arabischen  Philosophen  dcs  Orients.    (Miinster :  Aschendorff. 
pp.  70.    M.  2.50.)      AUbutt's  Science  and  Mediaeval  Thought. 
Cambridge,    pp.  1 16.    2s.  6d.  net.)     Article :  The  Man  Who 
Set  Luther  Thinking.  Keever.    Luth.  Ch.  Rev.,  Jan.)  Hastie's 
Kant's  Cosmogony,  as  is  found  in  his  Essays  on  the  Retarda- 
tion of  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth,  and  His  Natural  History  and 
Theory    of    the    Heavens,    (pp.    205.    7s.    6d.)        Article: 
Schwartzkopff's  Kant,  Schopenhauer,  Deussen,  und  der  Christ- 
liche   Theismus.       {Stud,   u.   Krittken,  4.    1901.)       Article: 
Mead's  New   Criticism  of  Hcgclianism :  is  it  Valid?     {Amer. 
Joum.  of  Theology,  Jan.,  1901.)        Article:  De  Soisson's  A 
German  Movement  Against  Pessimism.     {Contemporary  Re- 
view, Jan.,  1901.)      Article:    Caldwell's   Schopenhauer   and 
Present  Tendencies.     (New  n^orU,  Dec,  1901.) 

The  following  works  of  the  year  relate  to 

FUNDAMRNTAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION. 

Article:  Jevons'  Science  of  Religion,  its  History  and 
Method.  {International  Monthly,  April,  1901.)  Czobel's 
Die  Entwicklung  der  Religionsbegriffe  als  Grundlage  e.  pro- 
gressive    Religion.     2    Halbbd.     (Leipzig:    Lotus- Veriag. 
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pp.  283-578.  M.  5.)  Euckcn's  Der  Wahrheitsgchalt  der 
Religion.  (Leipzig :  Veit  &  Co.  pp.  448.  M.  9.)  Calde- 
cott's  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England  and  America.  (Lon- 
don: Metheun.  pp.  450.  los.  6d.)  Article:  De  V  emplcu 
et  la  methode  comparative  dans  V  etude  des  ph^nomenes  re- 
ligieux.  d*  Alviella  Goblet.  (Revue  de  P  Hist  d,  Rel.,  JuiU- 
aout^  1901.)  Article:  Religion;  its  Impulses  and  its  Ends. 
J.  H.  Leuba.  {BibL  Sacra^,  Oct.,  1901.)  Die  Religioseii 
u.  philosopheschen  Grundanschauung  der  Inder.  J.  Happel. 
Aus  den  Sanskritquellen  vom  volkergeschtl.  Standpunktc 
des  Christenthums  aus  dargestellt  u.  beurtheilt.  (Giessen: 
Ricker.  pp.  252.  M.  10.)  Article:  Henr/s  Bouddisme 
et  Positivisme.  (Revue  de  t  Histoire  des  Religions^  XLIIL, 
3.)  Article:    Denney's    Religion    Without    (Christianity. 

{Union  Magazine^  April,  1901.)  Article:  Foster's  Limits  of 
Theological  Freedom.  {BibL  Sacra.,  April,  1901.)  Article: 
Conn's  Some  Questions  that  Evolution  Does  Not  Answer. 
(Methodist  Review,  Jan.-Feb.,  1901.)  Article:  Gifford's 
(Christianity  not  an  Evolution.  (Methodist  Review,  Jan.- 
Feb.,  1901.)  Howison's  Limits  of  Evolution,  and  other 
Essays.  (London :  Macmillan.  pp.  7s.  6d.  net.)  Ar- 
ticle: What  is  Christianity?  C.  M.  Jacobs.  (Luth.  Ch.  Rev., 
July.)  Article:  Thomson's  Present  Aspect  of  the  Evolu- 
tion Theory.  (London  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1901.) 
Lang's  Miracles  of  Jesus,  as  Marks  of  the  Way  of  Life.  (Lon- 
don: Isbister.  pp.  296.  6s.)  Article:  Wilson's  Relation 
of  Miracles  to  Christian  Doctrine.  (Joum.  of  Th.  Studies^ 
July,  1901.) 

The  following  are  speculative  works  on 

The  Idea  of  (jod. 

Schnedermann's  Der  christliche  (iottesbegriflf  im  Sinne 
der  gegenwartigen  evangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche.  (Leip- 
zig: Deichert.  pp.  499.  M.  3.60.)  Rocholl's  Der  christ- 
liche Gottesbegriflf.  Beitrag  zur  speculativen  Theologie. 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  u.  Ruprecht.  pp.371.  M.  10.) 
Versuch  e.  neuen  Gottesbegriffs.      G.  Spicker.      (Stuttgart : 
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Frommaim.  pp.  376.  M.  6.)  Article:  Webb's  Idea  of 
Personality  as  applied  to  God.  {Journal  of  Theological 
Stmdiis,  Oct.,  1900.)  Schwarzkopff's  Beweiss  fiir  das 
Dasein  Gottes.    (Halle  &  Bremen.    Miiller.    pp.  118.    2s.) 

The  following  are  the  works  of  the  year  on 

Philosophical  Anthropology  ahd  Psychology. 

Turner's  Knowledge,  Belief  and  Certitude:  an  Inquiry 
with  Conclusions.  (London:  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  pp.  484. 
7s.  6d.)  Article :  What  is  Knowledge?  Lambert.  (Luth. 
CM,  Rev.,  October.)  Bonlay's  Principles  d'  Anthropologic 
Ginerale.  (Paris:  Alcan.  i  Vol.  192  pp.  Fr.  2.50.) 
Article :  Chapman's  Unity  of  Human  Nature.  {International 
Journal  of  Ethics,  Jan.,  1901.  Article:  The  Tripartite 
Nature  of  Man.  S.  W.  Rowland.  {Bibl.  Sacra.,  Oct.  1901.) 
Hall's  Evolution  of  Consciousness.  (London:  Williams  & 
Norgate.  pp.  152.  3s.  net.)  Article:  Russell's  On  the 
Notion  of  Order.  {Mind,  Jan.,  1901.)  Article:  Marshall's 
Consciousness,  Self-consciousness,  and  the  Self.  {Mind, 
Jan.,  1901.)  Article:  Hinslow's  Mind  in  Man  and  Animals. 
(Ci  oj  Eng.  Pul.  Rev.,  June.)  Smyth's  Truth  and  Reality, 
With  Special  Reference  to  Religion.  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  pp.  262.)  Article:  Psychology  as  a  Natural 
Science.  E.  H.  Griffin.  {Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re- 
view, Oct.,  1901.)  Article:  Some  Remarks  on  Conation. 
F.  H.  Bradley.  {Mind,  Oct.,  1901.)  Article:  Theories  of 
Mental  Activity.  T.  Loveday.  {Mind,  Oct.,  1901.)  Ar- 
ticle :  Cooper's  Passage  from  Mind  to  Matter.  {Biil.  Sacra,^ 
Jan.,  1901.)  Article:  Cotton's  Problem  of  Personal  Iden- 
tity. {Indian  Review,  i,  9.)  Article:  Caldwell's  Pragma- 
tism. {Mind,  Oct.,  1900.)  Preston's  Some  Physical  Con- 
clusions in  Respect  of  Space.  {Mind,  Oct.,  1900.)  Halevy's 
L'  Evolution  de  la  Doctrine  Militaire  de  1789  a  181 5.  La 
Formation  du  Radicalisme  Philisophique,  11.  (Paris:  Alcan. 
I  Vol.  pp.  386.  Fr.  7.50.)  Baldwin's  A  Modem  Dicticxiary 
of  Philosophy  and  Psychology.     (Macmillan.    $5.00.) 
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The  following  are  works  and  articles,  appearing  during 
the  year,  on 

Ethics. 

Stein's  Principien  der  Ethik.  (Berlin,  pp.  22.  M.  i.) 
Hermann's  Ethik.  (Tubingen:  Mohr.  pp.  200.  M.  440.) 
Jackson's  On  Some  Passages  in  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Eu- 
demian  Ethics  attributed  to  Aristotle.  (Cambridge:  Univ. 
Press.  2s.)  Schmidt's  Beitrage  Zur  Entwicklung  der 
Kants  chen  Ethik.  (Marburg:  Elwert's  Verl.  pp.  105.  M. 
2.)  Reinigro's  Kant's  Lehre  vom  innem  Sinn  u.  seine 
Theorie  der  Erfahrungen.  (Wien:  Branmiiller.  pp.  155.  M. 
3.60.)  Article:  Stratton's  Psychological  Test  of  Virtue. 
{^International  Journal  of  Etltics^  Jan.,  1901.)  Die  Bedeu- 
tung  des  Artikels  von  der  Gottheit  Christi  ftir  die  Ethik. 
(Leipzig:  DorflFling  &  Franke.  31  pp.  M.  50.)  Dove's 
Some  Moral  Heresies  of  the  Present  Day.  {London  Quarterly 
R eview,  April,  1901.)  Article:  Carter's  Medical  Ethics. 
International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Oct.,  1900.)  Article: 
Adams'  Ethics  of  Tolstoi  and  Nietzsche.  {International 
Journal  of  Etliics,  Oct.,  1900.)  Article :  Robertson's  Moral 
Problems  of  War.  {International  Journal  of  Ethics^  April, 
1901.)  Ruemelin's  Politics  and  the  Moral  Law.      Tr.  by 

Rudolf  Tombo.    (N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co.     1901.) 

The  following  are  works  and  articles  of  a 

Dogmatic 

character  which  have  appeared  during  the  year : 

Article :  Greave's  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  its  Presen- 
tation to  Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  {Indian  Ev,  Rev., 
July,  1901.)  Article:  Lacy's  Sin  and  Holy  Scripture.  {In- 
dian  Ev,  Review,  Jan.,  1901.)  Moberly's  Atonement  and 
Personality.  (London:  Murray,  pp.418.  14s.)  Article: 
Goodspeed's  Atonement  in  Non-Christian  Religions.  IH. 
Development  of  Atoning  Practices  in  Ancient  Religions. 
{Bible  World,  March,  1901.)  Article:  Sanday's  Atonement 
and  Personality.    (^Expositor,  May,  1901.)        Koberle's  Die 
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Motive  des  Glaubens  an  die  Gebetserhorung.  (Leipzig: 
Deichert.  pp.  30.  M.  i.)  Mortimer's  Eucharistic  Sacri- 
fice: historical  and  theological  investigation  of  the  sacrificial 
conception  of  the  holy  Eucharist   in   the   Catholic   Church. 

(London :  Longmans,  pp.  676.  los.  6d.)  Lidgett's  Spir- 
itual Principle  of  the  Atonement  as  A  Satisfaction  made  to  God 
for  the  Sins  of  the  World.  (London :  Keeley.  pp.  532.  5s.) 
Article :  Liebke's  Die  Bekehrung.  (  Theologische  ZeitUaiUr^ 
Jan.,  1901.)  Whedon's  Holy  Spirit;  Studies  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  (London :  Owen.  pp.  302.  3s.  6d.)  Titins'  Die 
neutestamentliche  Lehre  v.  der  Selig^eit  u.  ihre  Bedeutung 
1.  die  Gegenwart.  (Tiibingen:  Mohr.  pp.  250.  M.  5^.) 
Dieckmann's  Die  christliche  Lehre  v.  der  Gnade.  Apologie 
des  bibl.  Christentums,  insbesondere  gegentiber  der  Rits- 
chlschen  Rechtfertigungslehre.  (Berlin :  Schwetschk  &  Sohn. 
pp.  421.  M.  8.)  Article:  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Schmauk.  (Luth.  Ch.  Rev.,  Jan.)  Justification  by  Faith 
and  Other  Sacred  Truths  in  Harmony  and  Corrdatioa.  H. 
W.  Holden.  (London:  SkefRng^on.  pp.  loi.)  Der  "Ver- 
dienst"  Begriff  in  der  Christlichen  Kirche,  nach  seiner  ges- 
chichtlichen  Entwickelung  dargestellt.  K.  H.  Wirth.  IL 
Der  " Verdienst"  Begriff  bei  Cyprian.  (Leipsig :  DorfHing  u. 
Franke.  pp.  184.  M.  3.60.)  Article:  Denney's  Faith  and 
Righteousness  of  God.  {^Expositor ^  Aug.,  1901.)  Weiss' 
Die  Idee  des  Reicches  Gottes  in  der  Theologie.  (Giessen : 
Ricker.  pp.  156.  M.  3.)  Article:  Kirche-Church.  A. 
Spaeth.  {Luih.  Ck.  Rev.,  Apr.)  Article:  Contraverted 
Points  in  the  Baptismal  OflSce.  D.  H.  Geissinger.  (LHik. 
Ch.  Rev.,  April.)  Article:  The  Church  Year.  S.  H.  Fandry. 
(Luth.  Ch.  Rev.,  April.)  Article :  SUndard  MSS.  of  the 
Common  Service  and  Variata.  Reed.  {Luth.  Ch.  Rev., 
July.)  Article:  Sacerdotalism  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
Schmauk.  (Luth.  Ch,  Rev.,  Jan.)  Article:  John  VI  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Pfatteichcr.  (Luth.  Ch.  Rev.,  Jan.) 
Kneib's  Die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele,  bewiesen  aus  dem 
hoheren  Erkennen  u.  Wollen.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Apologetik 
und  zur  Wiirdigg.  der  Thomistischen  Philosophic.    (Wien: 
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Mayer  &  Co.  pp.  135.  M.  2.20.)  Ebeling's  Dcr  Mens- 
chheit  Zukunft.  Tod,  Auferstehg.  jiingstes  Gericht,  Welt- 
ende,  Holle  u.  Himmel  im  Lichte  der  Bibel.  (Zwickau: 
Hermann,  pp.  223.  M.  2.60.)  Meltzen's  Die  Vorstel- 
lungen  der  alten  Griechen  vom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode.)  Ham- 
burg, pp.  44.  M.  80.)  Article:  Boscawen's  Egyptian 
Eschatology.  The  Rubric  of  Chap,  xxxvi  and  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead.  {Baylonian  and  Oriental  Record^  ix.,  I.) 
Article:  Moon's  Les  Idees  des  Indiens  Algonquins  relatives 
a  la  vie  d'  outretombe,  I.  {Rev,  de  V  Hist  des  Rel.,  Juillet- 
aaut^  1900.)  Wohlgemuth's  Die  Unsterblickkeitslehre  in 
der  Bible  Progr.  (Berlin:  Poppelauer.  pp.  58.  M.  1.50.) 
Article :  Bruston's  La  Doctrine  Chretienne  de  V  Immortalite. 
ni.  L'  enseignement  de  Jesus-Christ  sur  les  choses  finales. 
{Rev.  d.  Tk.  et  d.  Quest,   ReL,  3,  1901.)  Article:  Beet's 

Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  HI.  Immortality  in  the  Early  Church. 
{Expositor,  March,  1901.)  Article:  Fries'  Jesu  Vorstel- 
lungen  von  der  Auferstehung  der  Toten.  {Ztschr,  fur  die 
neutest,  Wiss,  und  die  Kunde  des  Urchristentums,  i,  4.) 
Article:  Deindorfer's  Die  Kontroverspunkte  in  der  Lehrc  von 
den  Letzten  Dingen.  {KircMiche  Zeitschrift,  Sept.-Oct.,  1901.) 
Article:  Laudgrebe's  Die  Auferstehung  von  den  Toten. 
{Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  Sept.-Oct.,  1901.)  The  Second 
Advent.  Seiss.  Philadelphia.  Article:  The  Second  Ad- 
vent Theory  Reviewed.  E.  B.  Fairfield.  {Bibltotheca  Sacra., 
Oct.,  1901.) 


Ootfines  of  Sermoos  on  Old  Testament  Texts. 

CoMTiifuic  BY  Rev.  F.  P.  Maysol 


New  Year's  Day. 

Text:    Gen.  6:  14,  and  chapter  7. 

To-day't  outlook  m  from  a  watcbtower  or  a  lofty  mountain,  orer  the 
year  Just  ushered  in.  Our  Tision  ia  nererthelesa  narrow.  But  we  deaira  t» 
paM  the  year  In  safety.  There  la  safety  In  the  Lord.  ProT.  tl:  SI;  Dovt. 
83:  11.    The  text  Is  an  illustration  and  type  of  It. 

Theme :  Safsty  ur  thx  Akk. 


L    Tht  jmdgmmU  •»  mmmomteei 

1.  As  men  did  not  improre  the  time  allotted  to  them  for  repentance,  the 
Judgment,  preylously  announced,  came  oo  them — unexpectedly  and 
suddenly. 

a.  It  cama  as  a  flood  sent  hy  the  Lord.  Whateyer  theory  men 
may  adyance  with  respect  to  any  limitation  of  the  flood,  the 
Scripture  account  makea  It  uniyersal,  and  many  traditions  and 

•  modem  discoveries  confirm  the  account. 

b.  We  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  fact,  that  "ail  flesh  died.** 
T.  21,  except  eight  aouls  and  the  animals  with  them.  This  ia 
Indeed  a  fearful  fact  to  contemplate,  and  men  haye  at  all  timea 
risen,  boldly  to  dedara  that  our  God  cannot  be  a  lOTing  and  a 
merciful  God  by  thus  destroying  all  flesh,  but  such  men  hava 
neither  an  idea  of  God'a  Justice  and  holiness,  nor  of  the  enorm- 
ity of  sin  and  crime  In  his  sight. 

c.  God's  threatenlnga  as  well  as  his  pramlsea  are  always  fnlfllled, 
though  often  delayed. 

S.  The  new  year  is  freighted  with  blessings,  but  also  with  Judgments. 
Even  to  the  godly  some  sore  trials  may  be  in  store;  but  some  Judg- 
ments will  surely  come  upon  the  unbelieTlng  and  wicked.  They  ara 
at  all  times  under  the  Judgment  of  tha  law. 

a.  Nor  are  we  at  all  safe,  that  the  final  Judgment,  kwg  ago  an- 
nounced, will  not  ere  long  break  In  upon  the  world.  If  men 
scoff  on  account  of  Rs  delay,  they  will  In  due  time  experience  to 
their  unspeakable  consternation,  that  God's  words  are  true  and 
that  he  is  not  to  be  triflled  with.  II  Pet.  S:  4-9;  Luke  17:  26;  II 
Thesa.  6:  2.  2. 

b.  It  is  not  to  be  a  flood,  but  a  unlyersal  conflagration  and  damna- 
tion, from  which  not  one  man  would  escape,  if  God  had  not  pr»- 
Tlded  some  ark  of  safety. 

II.     The  fMTC^wl  pnmiimi  Ood  wkode  for  bemg  mtwed  frmii  Ihem  ju^^ 

1.  Noah's  ark  corresponded  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.      It  was  not  m 

house,  nor  a  fortress,  nor  a  tower,  but  a  Tesael  constructed  to  float 

a.  Its  material,  else,  construction. 

b.  It  seems  to  be  man's  work;  yet,  in  reality  it  Is  God's  work  whow 
in  his  mercy,  directed  It  to  be  made,  who  was  Its  builder  and 
man  his  instrument. 

c.  A  wonderful  building,  but  Just  wjiat  was  needed. 

2.  This  ark  no  longer  exists;  nor  would  It  protect  us  from  Impending  Judg- 

ments; but  God  in  his  mercy  proTided  a  better  ark  In  through  "Je- 
sus," his  Incamsite  Son,  bom  of  the  Tirgin  Mary.  Matt.  1:  17;  Heb. 
7:  25. 


SERMON  OUTLINES.  I4I 

A.  At  In  the  ark  to  in  Jesus  tbe  diyine  and  the  haman  are  united. 
He  is  God  and  man,  absolutely  independent  and  yet  put  "under 
tho  Uw." 

b.  Tbe  ark  is  generally  and  correctly  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  tbe 
Cburcb  militant;  but  as  Cbrlst  is  in  bis  Cburcb,  io  its  founda- 
tion and  life  and  in  union  witb  it,  we  may  extend  tbe  sym- 
bolic meaning  and  include  bim  in  it.  We  cannot  separate  tbe 
Cburcb  from  Cbrist,  and  tbe  fundamental  proTlsion  Qod  bas 
made  for  tbe  safety  and  salvation  of  men  is  in  Cbrist  Jesus. 

c.  Salvation  in  Cbrist  Jesus.  Act*  4:  11.  Tbis  is  tbe  cbief  lesson 
wbicb  tbe  goepel  and  epistle  for  tbe  day  present  to  us  and  it  is 
well  for  us  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  year  to  inscribe  it  afresb  on 
tbe  taft>lets  of  our  souls,  tbat  it  be  before  us  every  day  of  tbe 
year. 

Wbat  a  gracious  blessing,  tbat  tbe  year  open*  witb  the  preaching  a 
name  in  wbicb  there  is  salvation  for  all  and  with  an  invitation  to  enter  the 
N.  T.  ark! 

m.     Tk$  requirement  for  wek  t^fefy. 

1.  The  command  is:    "Gome  thou    .    .    .    into  the  ark."    V.  1. 

a.  Certainly:  no  tower,  no  mountain,  nor  any  human  device  will  or 
can  save  from  such  a  flood.  Small  boats  and  ships  would  not 
carry  men  with  the  animals  and  provisions  for  them  for  a  whole 
year  over  tbe  waters.  How  vain  tbe  efforts  of  men  to  escape, 
outside  of  Cbrist  and  bis  Cburcb,  Qod's  judgments,  whether  it 
be  bis  Judicial  visitations  in  tbe  present  time  or  bis  Judgment  at 
the  last  day!  (State  some  of  tbe  useless  and  focdisb  methods  of 
some  men  to  escape.  Rev.  6:  16,  17.)  Bvery  one  outside  of 
Noah's  ark  perished.  It  was  too  late,  when  "tbe  Lord  bad  shut 
him  in."    V.  16.    Let  this  be  a  solemn  warning  to  all  out^ders. 

b.  Only  "in  Cbrist"  and  in  his  Cburcb  is  safety.  Rom.  8:  Iff; 
I  Cor.  15:  22;  Gal.  6,  17.  To  be  in  Christ  means  also  to  be  in 
his  Church.  We  cannot  share  in  tbe  Head  without  being  one  of 
tbe  members  of  the  body.    Bpb.  5:  28;  I  Cor.  12:  27. 

2.  How  do  we  enter  Into  Cbrist  and  bis  Cburcb?      By  faith  Noah  entered 

into  the  ark  and  by  faith  we  become  one  witb  Cbrist,  John  17:  20,  21, 
and  share  in  his  salvation. 

a.  If  you  are  still  a  stranger  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  do  not 
delay  to  enter  tbis  ark. 

b.  If  you  are  within  it,  remain  there. 

Epiphany  Season, 
sunday  after  new  year. 

A.    Text:    Gen.  8:  1-18. 

Tbe  building  of  the  ark  and  tbe  entering  into  it  were  acts  of  faith. 
Noah  believed  and  obeyed  God's  command.  The  unbelieving  world  no  doubt 
rkllcQled  him,  but  he  bad  his  reward. 

Theme :  Thb  Rswabd  of  the  Obbdikitck  of  Faith. 

L    Oif^»  merciful  remembranM  of  Noah, 

1.  During  the  five  months,  during  which  tbe  waters  increased,  there  was 
no  sign  or  revelation  of  God  given,  so  tbat  it  seemed,  as  if  God  had 
forgotten  bis  servant.  Still  more.  To  man  there  seemed  to  be  no 
possibility  of  ever  getting  on  dry  ground  again,  as  tbe  waters  covered 
the  highest  mountain.    Gloomy  prospects! 

a.  Yet,  Noah  nsKber  despaired,  nor  did  be  give  up  his  faith  and  his 
hope,  but  clung  to  tbe  covenant.    Cb.  6:  18. 

b.  These  are  often  tbe  ways  of  God's  dealings  with  his  people.  It 
was  a  strange  thing  and  a  gloomy  prospect,  when  Joseph  bad  to 
flee  with  Mary  and  tbe  young  child  away  from  tbe  temple  and 
the  holy  land  to  a  strange  and  heathen  land,  and  remain  there 
for  a  long  time.  But  they  believed,  obeyed,  hoped  and  waited. 
Fstsr  was  In  prison  with  a  fair  prospect  of  being  killed  (Acts 
12).  It  seemed  as  if  tbe  Lord  had  forgotten  him.  Our  own  ez- 
perisncs. 


• 
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S.    Tet,  In  diM  time  Ood  "remembered  Noah."    V.  1. 

a.  To  remember  means  here  to  glTe  a  token  or  reyelatlon  of  God's 
gracioue  favor  and  hia  wise  purpoeee.  Sncb  token  was  the  wind 
passing  over  the  eartb  and  the  abating  of  the  waters.  Comp. 
Ch.  19:  29.  Ood  found  ways  and  means  to  make  the  waters  re- 
turn to  where  they  had  come  from  (Y.  S),  as  he  found  ways  to 
deliver  Peter  and  thousand  others.  Luther.  Thus  also  he  re- 
m^mt>ered  Joeeph  In  Egypt.    Matt  2:  19ff. 

b.  It  was  a  merciful  remembrance,  for  had  the  flood  continued 
much  longer,  the  supply  would  have  been  exhausted  and  the 
ark  itself  might  have  been  destroyed. 

c.  If  the  last  days  are  seasons  of  great  trials  and  tribulations,  God 
In  his  mercy  remembers  his  elect  (Luke  18:7,  8)  and  shortens 
these  days.    Matt  24:   22.    When  distress  Is  greatest,  God  to 


U.     The  prtmrmfitm  •/  Nmk  and  kUfrnmO^  mOimrk. 


1.  The  building  of  the  ark  and  the  entering  into  it  were  acts  of  faith. 

a.  To  the  unbelieving  world  they  were  works  of  the  greatest  folly, 
as  are  all  acts  of  faith,  especially  when  they  seem  contrary  to 
reason.    (State  a  few  examples.) 

b.  Yet  hUtory  and  experience  show,  that  to  believe  (Sod's  word 
and  to  obey  his  command  to  always  the  wisest  and  safest  thing. 
Noah's  faith  and  obedience  were  rewarded.  So  was  Abraham's 
and  Joseph's  In  to-day's  gospel. 

2.  Nor  was  Noah's  preservation  and  that  of  the  living  creatures  with  him 

anything  leee  than  a  miracle. 

a.  The  ark  was  not  made,  nor  manned,  nor  controlled  like  a  modem 
ship;  floated  at  flret  in  shallow  water,  but  it  was  not  thrown 
against  any  dangerous  object,  and  when  It  flnally  settled  oo 
Ararat,  It  was  not  broken  in  pieces.  Nor  were  the  provisions 
eochausted,  all  of  which  was  miraculous. 

b.  Thus  the  Church  has  been  miraculously  preserved  amid  the 
storms  and  the  fiery  trials,  through  which  she  had  to  pass — 
many  a  Herod  seeking  the  death  of  the  young  child.  And  she 
will  be  preserved  amid  the  great  conflagnctlon  and  the  deetmc- 
tlon  at  the  last  day.  FUth  will  reap  its  reward.  Encourage- 
ments to  be  faithful. 

(If  there  Is  any  symbolism  in  the  "raven"  and  in  the  "dove." 
I  take  the  one  to  be  a  symbol  of  human,  perhaps  over-anxious 
longing  for  deliverance,  and  the  other  a  symbol  of  the  believer's 
prayer,  tneplred  by  the  Holy  Spirit  It  brings  flnally  the  oliTs 
leaf  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  judgment— Luke  18:  7.  8). 

III.    TV  Mift  landing  e«  the  mm  mHA. 

1.  The  ark  flnally  rested  safely  on  Ararat    Its  location. 

a.  It  stood  iu  trials  for  a  whole  year  and  brought  its  inmates 
safely  across  the  turbulent  waters. 

b.  With  still  greater  surety  will  those  that  believe  and  are  baptis- 
ed Into  Christ,  and  who  are  faithful  to  him  and  hto  church  be 
carried  through  the  waters  of  afflictloo  and  through  the  trials  of 
the  last  days,  to  be  landed  on  the  shores  of  everlasting  peace 
and  rest 

2.  Noah's  going  out  of  the  ark  with  all  the  rest  to  people  the  new  earth. 

a.  A  Judicial  death  has  swept  all  others  away— as  Herod  and 'thou- 
sand other  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  Church  were  swept  away 
—he  (Noah)  lives!  not  by  meHt  but  by  grace.    (6:  8,  18.) 

b.  When  the  Church  militant  has  served  Its  purpose.  It  will  pass 
into  oblivion.  Its  faithful  members  will  pass  out  of  It  into  ttie 
Church  triumphant  on  a  new  earth  and  under  a  new  heaven. 

May  Noah's  faith  and  obedience  Inspire  us  likewise  to  believe  and  to  be 
obedient  even  unto  the  end.  It  will  bring  IU  reward.— Luke  W:  17ff.  There- 
fore I  C5or.  15:  68;  Matt  24:  18. 

B.  Text:    Gen.  8:  20-22. 
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Tba  reward  (see  preceding  outline)  not  a  reward  of  merit,  but  of  grace. 
fHmh  was  saved  from  the  flood  through  grace,  as  will  further  be  seen  from 
tlio  text 

Theme :  Satxd  But  Oklt  By  Gracx. 

I.    Tkt  pretence  of  »in. 

1.  The  offering  of  sacrifice  points  to  its  presence  even  after  the  flood,  as  it 
is  also  present  in  the  new  year.  Noah  builded  an  altar  to  Jehovah^ 
his  covenant  God.    The  altar  is  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time. 

a.  In  general  it  indicates  a  place  of  worship.  Gen.  12:  7,  8;  in  par- 
ticular it  was  the  place,  where  the  sacrificial  animals  were  slain 
and  offered.  Refer  to  its  significance  in  the  temple  and  in  our 
Christian  churches. — Heb.  10:  ISfT;  18:  10. 

b.  In  the  text  it  was  an  altar  of  faith,  of  prayer  and  of  thanksgiv- 
ing. Do  not  forget  to  bring  your  offerings  of  thanksgiving  for 
protection  and  deliverance  from  dangers  and  judicial  visitations 
which  may  have  come  on  others  and  for  mercies  received. 
Whatever  good  we  enjoy  is  a  gift  of  grace. 

e.  But  we  are  diotlnctly  told  that  Noah's  sacrifices  wore  "burnt 
offerings."  These  imply  an  acknowledgment  and  oonfessioo  of 
sin  and  a  satisfaction  to  be  made,  for  it.  Sin  had  not  died  in  the 
flood  and  Noah  and  his  family  were  not  yet  fully  sanctified. 
They  needed  an  atonement  As  an  act  of  faith  these  burnt  of- 
ferings pointed  to  the  sacriflce  of  Christ,  by  which  alone  the 
true  and  full  atonement  was  made. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  thii»,  that  if  the  flood  foreshad- 
ows the  final  judgment,  there  will  be.  sin  among  the  saved  after 
that  judgment.  Noah  was  not  landed  in  the  kingdom  of  glory 
but  on  the  earth,  where  sin  still  lives,  and  where  we  constantly 
need  the  blood  of  Christ  for  our  justification  and  sanctiflcation. — 
Heb.  9:  14,  15. 
2.  A  distinct  declaration  of  the  Lord,  that  sin  is  still  present.  "For  the 
imaginaUon."  etc.    V.  21. 

a..  The  abuse  to  which  these  words  have  been  put.  Some  infer  from 
them,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attain  to  any  degree  of 
sanctiflcation  in  the  heart;  but  the  grace  of  God  is  mightier 
than  the  power  of  sin. — Rom.  5:  20b. 

b.  It  is  true,  the  Lord  teaches  plainly  the  great  natural  depravity 
of  the  human  heart;  but  he  has  also  instituted  means  by  which 
it  can  be  removed.    Means  of  grace — their  elBcacy. 

c  Though  sanctiflcation  remains  imperfect  in  this  life,  a  high  de- 
gree can  be  attained,  as  shown  in  the  lives  of  many  saints,  and 
it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  strive  after  it. — Thess.  4:  1-8;  Col.  8:10; 
Eph.  4:24. 

XL    The  aete  of  grace, 

1.  The  acceptance  of  Noah's  offerings.    V.  21.    (Anthropomorphic.) 

a.  They  were  in  themselves  Imperfect.  Heb.  10:  4;  but  if  offered  in 
faith,  God  in  his  mercy  accepted  them  for  Christ's  sake. 

b.  Our  prayers,  our  offerings  of  gratitude,  our  very  bodies  (Rom. 
12:  1)  are  all  imperfect,  yet  God  mercifully  accepts  them,  for 
Christ's  sake,  if  presented  in  humble  faith.  Hence  we  bring 
them  "through  Jesus  Christ,"  "for  Christ's  sake." 

2.  God's  forbearance  and  compassion,  on  account  of  which  he  will  not  again 

curse  the  ground,  nor  smite  every  living  thing  "by  the  waters  of  a 

flood."    V.  21;  chapt.  9:  11. 

a.  The  ground  of  this  forbearance  and  compassion  seems  remark- 
able. "For  the  imagination,"  etc.  Mao  is  here  regarded  not  so 
much  as  guilty  as  a  poor  and  helplesa  creature;  and  as  his  re- 
lation to  God  is  changed  through  the  sacriflce  which  precedes 
this  declaration,  God  is  merciful  to  him.  By  virtue  of  Christ's 
sacriflce  heredKary  or  original  ein  is  here  regarded  as  a  calam- 
ity on  which  Qod  has  compassion,  and  on  account  of  which  he 
would  "not  again  curse  the  ground,  site."  While  original  sin 
is  sin,  condemnation  and  the  flnal  judgment  cmne  rather  on  ac- 
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count  of  man's  penriatent  nnbrilef  and  actual  wickedncM,  aa 
seen  In  Chapter  VI. 
b.    This  forbearance  and  compataton  haa  been  exerclaed  erer  since, 
and  we  have  a  tbouaand  reaaone  to  be  thankful  for  It    And  If 
men  had  simply  original  sin  and  would  make  the  proper  use  of 
the  means  of  grace  for  their  conversion  and  sanctiflcatlon,  and 
would  not  fall  and  remain  In  unbelief  and  wickedness,  the  world 
might  for  all  we  know  be  spared  for  ever.      The  wrath  of  God 
comes  on  the  children  of  men  on  account  of  their  unbelief  and 
actual  wickedness. — Bph.  6:  6b:  John  S:  86b. 
S.    The  promise  of  a  fixed  order  of  nature  by  which  man's  life  shall  be  pre- 
served "while  the  earth  remalneth."    V.  22. 

a.  The  promise  has  been  verified  In  hlirtory.  Occaaional  famlnea 
in  some  parts  of  the  earth  are  no  argumenta  against  It. 

b.  All  this  Is  of  grace  and  not  of  merit  First  article  of  the  creed 
in  Luther's  explanation.— John  1:  17;  Gal.  8:  22;  Bph.  2:  8. 

Our  hope  is  only  in  the  abundant  grace  of  God  In  Chrlat  Jeaoa. 
Accept  it  In  humble  faith. 

Epiphany. 

Text:    Gen.  9:  1-11. 

In  the  epistle  for  Chrlstmaa  Day  the  apostle  speaka  of  "the  grace  of  God 
that  hath  appeared  to  all  men."  It  was  an  epiphany,  an  appearing,  a  mani- 
festation of  God's  good  will  toward  men. — ^John  1:17. 

This  epiphany  of  the  grace  of  God  haa  Its  history,  ita  development  Aa 
the  dawn  precedes  the  full  glory  of  the  rising  aun,  so  grace  was  manifested 
long  before  it  appeared  in  the  full  brightneas  of  Its  glory  In  the  Son  of  God. 
This  is  shown  in  the  text  God  established  a  covenant  of  grace  with  Noah 
and  his  seed  after  the  fiood. 

Theme :  God's  Coyknant  op  Gbacb  with  thb  New  Rack. 
I.     The  new  race, 

1.  Under  God's  blessing  the  earth  should  again  be  replenlahed.      The  new 

propagation  of  roan  the  first  blesaing  of  God,  after  all  fiesh  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  flood.  Luther  calls  verse  1  a  truly  great  and  neces- 
sary comfort 

a.  The  estate  of  marriage  had  been  Inatltuted  In  Paradise.  Ita 
shameful  abuse  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  brought  on 
the  flood.  God  now  reafilrms  Its  legitimate  use  and  object  It 
im  his  will  that  the  earth  should  be  filled  with  people.  Our 
times  call  for  some  words  of  admonition  and  warning  of  no  in- 
distinct sound  against  criminal  practices,  by  which  God's  object 
in  instituting  marriage  is  defeated.  Some  close  observers.  In 
position  to  know,  furnish  us  some  startling  facts  which  threaten 
to  wipe  out  aome  parts  of  our  race.  The  divine  command  In  V. 
1  is:  "Replenish  the  earth,"  repeated  In  V.  7,  and  the  Psalmist 
says:     Ps.  127:  8. 

b.  God  makes  provision  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the  new  race. 
V.  8.  He  who  makea  man  provides  also  for  him.  for  a  large 
family  as  well  as  for  a  small  one.  The  earth  brings  forth  abund- 
antly for  an  abundant  posterity.  Our  own  land  feeds  Its  own 
millions  and  many  others  beaide. 

2.  But  there  is  more  needed  for  the  prc^pagation  of  Uie  new  race  than  food 

and  clothing.  There  are  various  powers  at  work  which  aim  at  deatroy- 
ing  our  physical  lives.  Hence  we  need  protection.  Two  such  powers 
arc  brought  to  our  notice  in  the  text. 

a.  The  one  is  from  the  animal  kingdom. — V.  2.  There  are  some 
tame  and  domestic  animals  of  no  special  danger  to  man;  but 
there  are  others  which  are  ferocious,  thirsting  after  man's  blood. 
The  few  of  this  class  which  were  in  the  ark  could  have  killed 
the  eight  souls  who  were  In  It.  But  God  protected  them  and 
gave  them  power  over  them.  Man  is  lord  over  them  and  can 
subdue  them. — V.  2. 
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b.  But  perhaps  the  worst  Tislble  enemy  of  man's  life,  against 
whom  he  needs  protection,  is  his  own  fellowman.  The  genera- 
tions of  Cain  and  Herod  have  not  died  out  If  God  had  not 
given  the  command:  '*Thou  shait  not  kill,"  and  if  the  murderer 
had  not  been  threatened  with  punishment  (ts.  5  and  6),  Tery 
few  men  would  be  living  to-day  and  there  would  not  be  much  of 
a  new  race. 

The  ancient  law  against  homicide  (Including  Infanticide)  is 
unchanging  and  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  propagatloo 
of  the  race.  Verse  6  is  very  positive.  The  heads  of  both  Her- 
ods  (Matt.  2  and  Aots  12)  fell  under  it.  Christ  did  not  protest 
against  the  legal  execution  of  the  two  criminals  crucified  with 
him.  Whilst  the  law  is  the  executioner's  axe  to  the  murderer.  It 
ie  a  protecting  shield  and  one  of  the  greatest  temporal  blessings 
to  us  and  to  the  whole  race. 
The  provision  thus  made  and  the  protection  granted  Is  a  great  mercy  od 
the  part  of  (Sod,  but  the  text  speaks  of  a  still  greater  blessing: 

IL     The  covenant  of  grace  with  the  new  race, 

1.  What  is  a  covenant  when  the  term  is  employed  to  designate  a  certaia 

transaction  between  God  and  mam? 

a.  Answer.    See  Bible  Dictionaries,  commentaries,  etc. 

b.  The  Bible  speaks  of  an  old  and  a  new  covenant. — Heb.  9:  15. 

2.  In  the  text  God  established  such  a  covenant  with  Noah  and  with  hU 

seed  after  him  (v.  9),  that  is,  it  avails  for  the  whole  human  raeeu  It 
includes  even  animals.  They  share  in  the  resulte  of  man's  sin;  they 
shall  also  share  in  the  blessings  of  man's  redemption. — Rom.  8:  2L 

a.  (Sod's  great  condescension  in  making  such  a  covenant!  We 
learn,  however,  very  soon,  that  men  did  not  appreciate  It.  They 
broke  it  and  fell  into  heathenism. 

b.  The  prevalence  of  heathenism  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
old  dispensation  and  even  to  the  present  day.  Tet,  the  covenant 
(sOd  chose  Abraham  and  his  seed  as  his  chosen  people  to  become 
the  bearer  of  salvation  to  the  whole  race. 

2.  In  the  fulness  of  time  (Sod  sent  his  Son,  and  in  him  a  new  covenant  was 
established  which  is  pre-eminently  a  covenant  of  grace  and  which  avails 
for  Jew  and  Gentile. 

a.  The  universality  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

b.  The  recent  gospel  and  epistle  for  Christmas  Day  and  to-day's 
gospel  announce  that  this  grace  is  to  be  offered  to  all  men.  The 
great  and  Important  work  of  missions.  The  festival  of  Epiphany 
is  especially  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject — ^Is. 
60:  Iff;  Matt  4:  16;  Rom.l6:  9. 

Enlargvs  on  this  as  occasion  and  necessity  may  demand.  The 
gospel  is  the  greatest  blessing  for  our  race.  Apply  It  to  your- 
selves and  see  that  others  get  it  also. 

FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

A.    Text:     Gen.  9:  12-17. 

Fs.  19:  Iff.  (Sod's  power  and  majesty  appear  in  the  heavens.  He  is, 
however,  not  only  a  God  of  majesty,  but  of  mercy.  We  need  it  above  every- 
thing else.  He  established  a  covenant  of  mercy  or  grace  with  Noah  and  his 
seed.    To  confirm  It,  he  gave  a  token,  a  visible  sign  and  pledge  of  R. 

Theme :  Ths  Vibiblb  Signs  of  Qod's  Coybmamt  op  Gbacs. 


I.     The  bow  in  (he  doudt. 

1.     A  natural  and  yet  divinely  significant  phenomenon. 
'  a.    God  had  made  a  verbal  covenant  with  Noah  and  his  seed;  but 

to  confirm  it  and  assure  man  of  his  good  will,  he  sets  the  beau- 
tiful rainbow  from  time  to  time  into  the  clouds, 
b.    It  is  a  great  condescension  of  the  Lord  to  our  weakness  to  give 
us  such  a  visible  token.    Hfi  wishes  to  remove  every  ground  of 
,  excuse  for  doubt  and  unbelief.    The  rainbow,  simply  as  a  natu- 

ral phenomenon  preaches  a  great  God  who  causes  it  to  appear. 
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S.    But  tkm  rmlnboir  hu  a  hlcber  rtgntflcanee. 

A.  Whan  tbe  Law  was  giYen  00  SInal.  there  were  tbunden,  and 
llgbtninca,  and  a  thick  dood,  amoke  and  a  fearful  voice,  so  that 
all  the  people  trembled:  here  a  beautiful  bow  appears  with  Its 
iottlj  colors,  cheering  the  hearts  of  men  and  filling  them  with 

Joy. 

b.  As  Ions  A<  the  rainbow  Is  in  the  heavens,  no  flood  can  oome. 
The  judgment  is  withheld. 

c  When  the  rainbow  appears,  it  Is  daylight  and  the  sun  shines  In 
some  part  of  the  heavens.  Light,  the  symbol  of  good  news 
(Luke  2:  9,  10);  the  sun,  the  symbol  of  Christ,  who  brings  these 
glad  tidings.  The  rainbow  itself  with  its  pure  colors  may  be 
taken  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  whose  pure  and  superiiuman  char- 
acter appears  in  the  gospel  of  to-day.  He  is  the  reflection  of 
God's  glory. — Heb.  1:  3;  John  1:  14. 

d.  The  gentle  rain  falling  at  the  same  time  a  symbol  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  who  now  again  strives  with  men. 

e.  The  rainbow  binds  heaven  and  earth  together,  is  a  token  of  re- 
conciliation and  peace.  It  proclaims  "peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men"  and  at  the  same  time  "glory  to  God."  It  Is  a 
glorious  epiphany  of  the  grace  of  God  in  a  visible  sign. 

As  this  sign  is  given  "for  perpetual  generations,"  we  ought  gratefully 
remember  God's  gracious  covenant,  whenever  the  heavens  are  painted  with 
Its  pure  and  matchless  colors. 

But  God  has  given  us  another  token  of  his  covenant. 

IL    xNf  vriltea  woni> 


He  has  not  only  spoken  to  man,  but  he  caused  his  word  to  be  written 
in  visible  signs,  so  that  every  one  can  see  and  read  it. 

a.  The  law  was  written  on  tables  of  stone.  Moses  wsa  commanded 
to  write  God's  commandments  In  a  book.  The  apostles  were 
moved  to  write.— IlPet  1:  19-21.  The  word  of  God  is  called  the 
Scriptures. 

b.  Ever  since  the  Scriptures  were  written  they  had  never  altogether 
disappeared.  If  some  clouds  covered  them  for  a  time,  they  ap- 
pearad  again — they  are  given  "for  perpetual  generations." 

c.  As  the  rainbow  Is  a  work  of  God,  so  we  have  In  the  Scriptures  a 
veritable  work  of  God. — ^11  Tim.  3:  16.  (Refer  briefly  to  their 
Inspiration  over  against  some  assaults  in  our  times.) 

But  can  this  written  word    be  called    a  sign  of   a  covenant  of   grace? 
Does  it  not  contain  the  law  which  knows  nothing  of  grace? 

a.  It  is  true,  the  law  in  itself  announces  God's  holiness  and  Justice. 
It  makes  its  demands  <m  us— condemns  the  transgressor;  yet, 
back  of  all  there  is  a  wise  and  merciful  design  In  the  giving  ot 
the  law  If  men  had  been  left  to  their  own  hearts  and  will,  there 
would  be  no  knowledge  of  sin.  Rom.  3:  20,  no  repentance,  no 
faith;  hence.  Gal.  8:  22.  Even  a  strict  and  severe  schoolmaster  la 
better  than  none  at  all.  The  law  entered  that  the  offence  might 
abound,  "in  order  that  grace  might  abound  much  more." — ^Rotn. 
6 :  20.  Thus  the  motive  as  well  as  the  object  in  the  giving  of  the 
law  Is  merciful.  Nor  should  we  overlook  that  the  sum  of  the 
law  is  kyve. 

b.  But  the  real  epiphany  of  grace  belongs  to  the  gospel.  It  is  full 
of  promises.  It  announces  an  all  sufflcient' Saviour.  It  offers  a 
universal  absolution.  It  brings  new  life.  It  opens  the  gate  <^ 
heaven.  It  knows  only  of  peace,  hope  and  joy,  symbolised  In 
the  white  rays  of  the  sun,  divided  Into  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. There  is  no  black  in  these  co1<hv.  Red  may  point  to 
Chrlet's  blood,  but  It  Is  also  the  symbol  of  joy  produced  by  it 
The  sum  of  these  colors  la  pure  white  which  signifles  gospel, 
pure  and  holy. — Mark  16:  5,  6. 

This  gospel  was  originally  spoken,  but  God  caused  It  to  be 
committed  to  writing,  that  It  should  be  a  visible  reflection  of  his 
goodness  and  mercy,  and  that  we  should  have  In  It  the  fullest 
assurance    thereof.      When    a   covenant  or    bargain  Is  written 
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and  clgiied,  it  k  fixed  and  binding.  Qod  bonnd  htiiimIC  to  hit 
craciou*  promises  by  baring  them  recored  and  transmitted  *'for 
perpetual  generations."  (Give  a  number  of  striking  written 
gospel  passages,  to  wbich  the  penitent  and  the  b^iervr  eaa  Bp^ 
peal  for  his  comfort,  enoouragement  and  hope.) 

III.    The  Holy  SaeramenU. 

1.  These  are  Baptism  and  the  Lord'a  Supper  which  haye  been  called  the 

Tisible,  tangible  word  and  which  as  visible  sign*  of  the  ooTenant  have 
bad  their  types  in  the  old  dispensation — circumcision  and  the  paschal 
lamb. 

a.  As  the  rainbow  so  these  sacraments  are  our  Lord's  own  appoint- 
ments. The  sun  might  represent  the  heavenly,  the  cloud* 
through  which  the  rays  pass,  the  earthly  element. 

b.  The  significant  visible  elonents.  In  connection  with  the  word, 
the  water  in  baptism  becomes  "a  gracious  water  of  life,"  etc.; 
and  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Holy  Supper  the  means  of  the 
oonmiunion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  given  and  shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins. 

2.  In  Baptism  the  covenant  of  grace  is  established  and  sealed  to  the  In- 

dividual; in  the  Supper  it  is  reaffirmed  and  atrengthened. 

a.  When  these  sacraments  are  administered,  God  ''remembers  his 
everlasting  covenant"  (vs.  15,  16),  on  account  of  Christ's  merit 
he  bestows  his  grace  on  the  subjects. 

b.  In  Baptism  justifying  and  regenerating  grace;  in  the  communion 
sanctifying  grace.  The  rainbow  of  reconciliation,  peace  and 
communion  between  Ood  and  man  stretches  over  the  baptismal 
font  and  over  the  communion  table. 

c.  As  long  as  these  sacraments  are  administered,  they  are  visible 
marks,  pledgee  and  proofs,  that  God'a  covenant  of  grace  stand* 
and  that  he  is  willing  to  pardon  and  savei  all.— I  Cor.  11:  26. 

B.    Text:    Gen.  11:  1-9. 

We  have  recently  entered  on  a  new  year.  This  is  the  time,  when  men 
ar«  making  -their  calculations  and  laying  their  plans  for  the  year.  Let  us 
be  careful  what  kind  of  plans  we  are  making  and  that  we  do  not  make  any 
mistakes  in  our  calculations.  Thousands  of  plans  were  frustrated.  So  in 
the  text,  let  ua  bear  in  mind:  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.  Let  this  be 
our  present 

Theme :  Man  Pbopobkb,  bttt  God  Disposis. 

L    JTsft**  plwM  and  jmrpoteM, 

I.    In  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

a.  To  build  a  city,  a  tower  or  any  other  building  may  in  Itself  not 
be  wrong  nor  sinful.  It  may  be  a  convenience — an  expediency-^ 
a  necessity.  Jerusalem  was  built  as  well  as  Babel  and  the  tem- 
ple as  well  as  the  tower. 

b.  The  objeetkMiable  feature  lay  in  the  motive  and  object.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  faith  and  obedience  to  God's  command  as  was  the 
building  of  the  ark,  but  the  outgrowth  of  human  pride  seeking 
self-glory  (over  against  the  first  nnd  fundamental  law  of  God  to 
whom  alone  honor  Is  due).  To  "make  us  a  namei,"  above  every 
other  name  and  perpetuate  it,  unbounded  ambition  (over  against 
Gk)d's  name  which  alone  should  be  held  in  reverence).  "Lest 
we  be  scattered,"  false  outward  community  over  against  God's 
command:     "Replenish  the  earth." 

The  whole  is  a  gigantic  plan,  practically  impossible  to  be  car- 
ried out;  made  in  defiance  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
certain  to  bring  ruin  in  the  end. 
t.    In  the  hifftory  of  the  world.      (History  offers  an  almost  boundless  field 
for  practical  application  of  the  unholy  principles  involved  in  the  above. 
Bveryone  can  and  will  make  his  own  application  for  larger  and  smaller 
circled,  from  the  Alexanders  and  Napoleons  to  the  school  boy  who 
wants  to  be  a  great  man  and  have  a  name!)    Notice,  however, 
a.    '*Pride  goeth  before  destruction."— Prov.  16:   18.      It  was  the 
devirs  temptation  in  Paradise  and  in  Matt  4:  Iff. 
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b.    Oonsider  before  you  allow  your  ambition  to  make  great  plana, 
and  beware  of  plans  contrary  to  God's  will,  and  wbereby  bis 
bonor  suffers. 
S.    In  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Cburcb. 

a.  Sometbing  of  tbis  spirit  was  manifest  in  tbe  disciples. — ^Matt. 
18:  1;  Luke  22:  24fl. 

b.  It  became  especially  manifest  in  tbe  Roman  Hierarcby;  anti- 
cbristianity.— II  Tbess.  2:  8,  4. 

c.  Admonition:  '*God  resistetb  tbe  proud/'  etc. — I  Pet.  6:  6;  Is. 
8:  10;  Ps.  127:  1. 

II.     The  Lord*$  intervention  and  Ma  frustrating  the»e  pians. 

1.  He  allowed  tbese  descendants  of  Noab  to  proceed  witb  tbeir  enterprise 
to  a  certain  degree.  Defiance  of  bim  may  bave  its  will  and  way  for  a 
wbile;  but  be  is  not  indifferent;  in  due  time  be  takes  cognizance  of 
tbeir  ungodly  doings  and  be  frustrates  tbeir  plans.  Herod  intended 
to  kill  tbe  young  cbild ;  but  be  is  dead,  wbilst  tbe  cbild  stands  aliye  in 
tbe  temple.    (Tbe  gospel.) 

a.  Tbe  utter  folly  of  lifting  up  tbe  arm  against  tbe  Lord;  e.  g., 
tbe  Jews  against  Cbrist — ^Julian  tbe  Apostate — anticbrist  against 
Cbrist — tbe  stubborn  proud  sinner  against  tbe  counsels  of  tbe 
Almigbty. 

b.  Men's  plans  are  defeated  and  God's  plans  carried  out — V.7,  8. 
Tbey  were  "scattered"  in  spite  of  tbeir  metbod  to  keep  togetber. 
Similar  facts  from  secular  and  ecclesiastical  bistory.  God's 
declarations,  tbat  be  will  in  tbe  end  always  bring  to  nougbt  tbe 
counsels  of  tbe  wicked  and  build  Zion  over  against  Babel. — Ps. 
2:  2-6;  Acts  9:  1-6;  Matt.  16:  18;  22:  44.  Fall  of  tbe  Anticbrist. 
—II  Tbess.  2:  8;  Rev.  17. 

t.    Tbe  means  for  sucb  defeat. 

a.  Tbe  confusion  of  tbeir  language — a  very  effective  means — not 
only  a  preventive  but  a  punisbment  Nations  are  not  only  se9)a- 
rated  by  territorial  boundaries,  but  by  tbeir  national  cbaracter 
wbicb  finds  some  expression  in  tbeir  languages.  Cbristianity 
tbe  only  means  to  bring  tbem  togatber  into  a  true  and  internal 
unity  wbicb  is  tbe  unity  of  tbe  spirit. — Acts  2:  1  ff. 

b.  By  tbeir  own  dlseentions  and  by  bis  providences  tbe  Lord  often 
frustrates  tbe  designs  of  tbe  wicked. — ^Acts  23:  7ff.  Tbe  divine 
word  tbe  powerful  means  against  all  uprisings  against  God's  ap- 
pointments. It  is  tbe  migbty  weapon  witb  wbicb  Lutber  attack- 
ed tbe  anticbristlan  Babel  of  tbe  Papacy. 

S.  God  knowetb  bow  to  bring  good  out  of  evil.  Apologetic  value  of  modern 
excavations  in  Babylonia.    Nippur. 

To  become  truly  great  is  to  bundle  yourself  at  tbe  feet  of  Cbrist. — 
Matt.  18:  4;  28:  11;  I  Pet.  5:  6. 

To  get  tbe  bigbest  name  i«  to  become  a  cbild  of  God. — Matt.  5:9;  Luke 
10:  20;  Rev.  2:  17. 

SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

A.    Text:    Gen.  12:  1-5. 

"And  manifested  fortb  bis  glory."  So  in  tbe  to-day's  gospel.  Tbe 
glory  of  bis  power,  bis  goodness,  mercy  and  divinity.  We  bave  some  kind 
of  sucb  manifestation  in  tbe  text.  It  is  true,  it  is  not  tbe  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  nor  is  a  visible  miracle  wrougbt;  yet,  it  is  tbe  Lord  wbo,  in  tbe  calling 
of  Abram  manifested  a  special  grace  and  a  bigbly  beneficient  and  saving 
purpose. 

Tbems :  Ths  Callikq  of  Abbaham  ▲  Call  of  Pubs  Gbacb. 

I.     The  person  called, 

1.    Abram — one  man— cm  individual,  tbe  son  of  Terah,  wbo  lived  in  Haran, 
a  descendant  of  Sbem. 

a.  A  long  period  intervened  between  Cbapters  IX  and  XII.  during 
wbicb  time  tbe  great  majority  of  men  bad  apostaclzed  from  God 
and  bad  fallen  into  idolatry.  As  God  does  not  wisb  to  condemn, 
but  to  save  tbe  world,  be  condescends  again  in  bis  mercy  to  one 
individual,  and  be  calls  bim  directly  and  personally. 
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b.  Thus  he  etill  calls  men,  individually — in  their  own  persona — 
Moses,  Joshua,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Mary,  Peter,  Saul,  etc.  The  call 
may  be  publicly  given  to  a  multitude;  yet,  it  cmnes  to  each  in- 
dividual personally — in  Baptiem.  When  the  Gosp^  la  preached, 
it  means  me  and  you  personally. 

c.  Do  not  expect  a  special  revelation;  still,  Ood  may  have  special 
providences  to  direct  you  to  his  word,  or  to  open  your  ears  to 
hear  it  more  effectually. 

2.  The  ^hr&e-fold  demand  made  on  him:  Leave  thy  country,  thy  kindred, 
thy  father's  house.  (Being  married,  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  re- 
main with  his  father  and  serva  him.) 

a.  Complete  separation  from  all  these  unholy  and  heathenish 
(Josh.  24:  2)  surroundings.  These  demands  required  great  self- 
denial. 

b.  Our  call  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  requires  complete  separation 
in  heart  from  the  sinful  and  unbelieving  world. — Luke  14:  26; 
18:  22;  II  Cor.  6:  17.  By  accepting  the  call  in  Baptism  we  re- 
nounce the.  devil  and  all  his  works.  This  cannot  be  done  with- 
out the  exerciee  of  great  self-denial.  Hence  self-denial  is  made 
the  first  condition  of  Christian  discipleship. — ^Matt.  16:  24. 

3.  The  three-fold  promise,  V.  2  and  S. 

a.  The  promised  bleaeings  are  far  greater  than  the  sacrifices  de- 
manded. 

b.  If  the  goepel  call  implies  or  presupposes  some  demands  made  on 
us,  it  always  promises  more  than  what  is  demanded.  It  demands 
only  the  forsaking  of  that  which  is  dangerous  and  evil ;  it  prom- 
ises that  which  i»  good.— Luke  18:  22;  14:  16,  17;  Mark  10:  29, 
SO.  The  call  out  of  a  sinful,  perishing  world  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  certainly  a  beneficent  call. 

11.    The  moUve  and  object  in  the  caU. 

L  The  first,  in  Abram's  case  cannot  be  anything  else,  than  a  call  from 
pure  grace. 

a.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace,  that  Abram,  previous  to  his  call, 
had  anything  in  him  which  made  him  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  others.  Of  his  own  free  will  and  purpose  God  chose  and 
elected  him  for  a  certain  purpose. 

b.  The  gospel  call  is  "not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to 
his  own  purpose  and  grace." — II  Tim.  1:  9;  Matt  20:  Iff.  All 
men  are  by  nature  gone  out  of  the  way. — Rom.  8:  10-18.  All  are 
equally  under  the  wrath. — Eph.  2:  3.  Hence  it  can  be  but  grace 
and  mercy  which  calls  and  saves. — Eph.  2:  4-9.  Andrew  was  no 
more  called  on  account  of  any  worthiness  of  his  own  than  was 
Augustine. 

c    How  thankful  ought  we  to  be,  that  the  Lord  hath  called  ui  out 
of  darkness  and  out  of  a  state  guilt  to  the  light  and  into  a  state 
of  grace  and  hope! 
1    The  purpose  in  Abram's  calling  is  likewise  a  gracious  purpose. 

a.  The  blessings  promised,  the  great  posterity  that  should  come 
forth  from  Abram  could  come  only  by  a  miraculous  interven- 
tion of  Almighty  God.  The  whole  development,  here  begun, 
does  therefore  not  belong  to  the  itphere  of  nature  but  to  that  of 
grace. 

The  first  object  of  the  divine  call  is  our  new  birth  which  is  al- 
together a  miracle  of  grace. — Tit  3:  5;  Eph.  1:  6.  If  the  sub- 
jects of  the  call  and  of  regeneration  are  sinful,  guilty  men,  there 
cannot  be  any  merit  or  worthiness  in  them.  It's  all  grace  and 
mercy. 

b.  Abram  was  chosen  and  separated  from  his  surroundings,  in 
order  that  from  him  might  spring  forth  a  people  which  should 
become  the  bearer  of  salvation  to  the  world. — V.  8c.  Salvation 
of  a  lost  world  Is  the  ultimate  object. 

The  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ  manifests  and  magnifies  in 
the  highest  degree  the  wonderful  and  boundless  grace  of  God. 
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—Rom.  9:  23-23;  11:  82.  S8.    Whaterer  good  there  la  in  md  about 
UB  has  been  effected  by  grace. — ^Bph.  2:  A>-S. 

III.    Theobeditneerendertdtothte^JL 

1.  It  waa  a  ready  and  willing  obedience. 

a  The  willingneie  was  produced  not  by  the  eowmand:  *'Oet  thee 
out/'  etc.,  but  by  the  promise:    "And  I  will  make,"  etc. 

b.  The  goapel  is  able  to  make  the  unwilling  willing.  It  offer*  in« 
ducements  and  confers  powers  by  whioh  men  are  persuaded  to 
yield,  unless  they  obstinately  and  persistently  resist.  The  call 
Is  always  efficacious— dangers  and  eyil  results  of  resisting  it. 

2.  An  obedience  of  faith. 

a.  Abram  belieyed  the  promise,  because  li  came  from  the  Liord. 
There  was  the  highest  credibility  in  it  as  w^l  as  authority.  His 
faith  Induced  and  enabled  him  to  leave  his  country  and  to  make 
the  required  eacriflce.    First,  fakh  in  the  heart,  then  obedience. 

b.  It  is  a  mistake,  if  men  Intend  and  try  to  obey  Ood's  command, 
before  they  have  the  faith  in  the  heart.  You  cannot  render  true 
obedimce,  before  you  have  obtained  grace  and  the  ability  from 
above.    Faith  and  regeneration  first,  then  sanctiflcatioo! 

S.    It  was  a  faith  and  an  obedience  which  at  once  brought  its  good  results. 

a.  Saral,  Lot  and  other  souls  with  Abram  went  with  him.  His 
faith  and  obedience  kindled  the  same  in  others. 

b.  Similar  examples  in  John  1:  40-46;  4:  5Sc.;  Acts  10:  2.  86,  44; 
16:  16,  81-88.  The  good  influence  of  a  believing  head  of  a  fam- 
ily on  his  household.  The  believlTig  family  la  the  starting  point, 
from  which  practical  Christianity  and  true  piety  is  to  go  forth. 
Jesus  at  the  marriage  ot  Cana.  By  his  presence  he  desired  to 
bless  the  family  and  make  It  a  blessing  to  others. 

c.  Abram's  faith  and  obedience  were  rewarded.  The  Lord  led  him 
into  the  goodly  land  of  Canaan — V.  6.  True  faith  and  obedience 
never  go  without  their  reward. 

a    Text:    Oen.  18:  7-11;  14:  8-20. 

In  the  epistle  of  to-day  the  apostle  sets  forth  oertein  grace*  and  duties 
(Rom.  12:  8c.,  9,  10,  13,  14,  16)  which  were  in  substance  practised  by  Abram 
long  before  Paul  wrote  them. 

The  test,  however,  furnishes  also  a  specimen  of  tho  opposite  character. 
Let  left  hie  country  with  Abram;  but  as  his  wealth  increased,  he,  like  so 
many  others,  became  worldly,  selflah,  unblushing.  Both  reaped  what  they 
sowed. 

Theme :  SsLFxeHirBBs  Pukibhxd,  Tbub  Lovb  BxWAmDBD. 
The  text  presents: 

I.    A  pieiure  ofgrott  telfiakHea, 

1.  The  temporal  blessings  which  Qod  bestowed  on  Abram  aad  Lot  accord- 
ing to  his  promise;  ch.  12:  2,  8. 

a.  They  lived  in  piety  and  peace  together  and  prospered. 

b.  Godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come» — T  Tim,  4:  8. 

c.  But  the  Increase  of  wealth  brlnge  its  dangers  and  temptations. — 
I  Tim.  6:  9,  10,  which  Lot  did  not  resist.  The  Psalmist  says: 
Ps.  62:  11;  and  Solomon:  Prov.  80:  7-9;  and  our  Lord  admon- 
ishes: Luke  12:  16. 

d.  The  strife,  the  result  of  Lot's  covetousness,  could  and  should 
have  been  avoided  by  mutual  and  peaceable  agreement.  How 
much  envy,  Jealousy  and  contention  among  men  of  wealth,  and 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor!  Labor  and  capital!  All  such 
strife  should  not  be  heard  of  in  a  Christian  land. 

2.  Lot  had  opened  his  heart  fior  a  selfish,  avi^cious  spirit  which  showed 
itself  la  varloua  ways. 
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t.    When  fieparatlon  became  a  necesstty.  Instead  of  yteMtas  the 
ohotoe  to  b!«  uncle,  he,  the  jpounger,  mad*  the  choice.      Thli 
showed  a  great  lack  of  modesty,  respect,  gratitude  and  humility. 
It  was  bold,  impotent, 
b.    He  lifted  up  his  eyes — with  greedlness*-and  selected  for  himself 
the  better  portion  of  the  land,  leaTlng  to  his  uncle  what  he 
did    not  want,  eontrary  to  the  natural    law    implanted    in  the 
heart  of  man. 
c    He  disregarded  the  morally  dangerous  surroundings,  where  he 
pitched  his  tent — Ch.  18:  12c.,  18.    He  seems  to  hsTe  become  a 
backslider,  for  we  read  nowhere,  that  he  buiH  an  altar  to  the 
Lord  at  his  new  home,  as  we  read  of  Abram — Ch.  18:  18. 
(The  application  is  easy  and  so  manifold,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  to 
mpmLttj  any.    How  regardless  of  other  men's  rights,  and  how  defiant  of  erery 
danger  to  their  souls  do  selfish,  w<orldly-minded  and  avaricious  men  act,  in 
order  to  secure  their  own  advantage!    And  by  doing  so,  they  forget  their 
God.  their  church  and  their  Christian  duties  and  privileges.) 
S.     Lot  irosgined  to  himself  to  have  made  a  wise  choice,  but  it  wa*  foolish, 
wrong  and  it  does  not  go  unpunished. 

a.  For  a  while  things  seem  to  have  gone  well.  Selfish  men  may 
prosper  for  a  time,  perhaps  for  years. 

b.  But  God  looks  on  the  doings  of  men — Ch.  6:  12.  He  sits  on  the 
throne  and  he  finds  ways  to  punish  the  guilty.  In  the  war  of 
the  kfngs.  Lot's  house  is  plundered,  all  his  goods  are  carried 
away  and  he  is  led  away  as  a  miserable  captive.  How  quickly 
the  tide  changed!  And  what  a  complete  change!  Even  subse- 
quently he  had  to  flee  again,  to  save  his  bare  life,  leaving  every- 
thing back— Ch.  19:  17ff. 

c.  In  our  times  trusts,  combinations,  monopolies,  strikes  and  small- 
er occurrences  in  daily  life  furnish  abundant  material  for  prac- 
tical application. 

4      But  the  great  question  is:    How  may  a  person  be  delivered  from  this 
spirit  of  selflsHness,  worldlimlndedness  and  avarice? 

a.  Realize  that  it  is  a  grievous  sin,  contrary  to  the  whole  law  of 
God,  a  root  of  all  evil  and  destructive  to  body  and  soul. 

b.  Realise  that  you  are  utterly  impotent  to  help  yourself.  It  re- 
quires a  new  heart  which  God  alone  can  give. 

c.  Repent  and  pray  earnestly  for  a  new  heart,  and  let  the  Spirit 
through  the  word  make  you  a  new  creature. 

II.     Ij09$  ftwtirdtdm 

1.  Abram  presents  to  us  the  oppooite  character.    He  Is  neither  quarrelsome, 

nor  selfish,  but  peaceable,  charitable,  yielding. 

a.  He  denies  himself  of  his  right  as  the  elder  of  the  two  and  freely 
yields  the  choice  to  Lot. 

b.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  portion  of  the  land  left  to  him,  and  is  no 
less  happy  on  account  of  it. 

c.  This  is  the  spirit  which  our  Lord  teache*  us  in  the  sermon  oo 
the  mount.— Matt.  5:  38-42. 

2.  Abram  even  goes  further.    He  exercises  a  compassionate,  self-sacrific- 

ing love,  which  returns  good  for  evil. 

a.  When  misfortunes  came  on  Lot  and  when  he  was  carried  away 
by  the  kings,  Abram  did  not  rejoice  in  his  nephew's  misfortune, 
but  at  once  went  to  his  rescue. 

b.  rt  required  courage,  self-denial  and  a  great  sacrifice  to  do  so. 
How  magnanimous!  This  is  love,  compassion  toward  the  un- 
worthy— a  fruit  of  true  faith,  a  reflection  of  God's  image. — ^Luke 
6:  86;  Matt  6:  44ir;  Rom.  12:  14-17. 

c  What  an  inspiring  example  worthy  of  our  imitation  for  us  Chris- 
tians! The  most  perfect  example  of  such  self -sacrificing  love 
our  blessed  Saviour  gave  us  In  yielding  his  life  for  the  un- 
worthy; yet,  the  lives  of  godly  men  should  also  Inspire  us  to  the 
exercise  of  such  compassion.  We  will  in  the  end  not  be  the 
losers. 
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S.    lU  reward. 

a.  The  Lord  promised  Abram  more  than  what  he  had  glTen  up  for 
peace  aake — Ch.  13:  14-17.  We  maj  suatain  a  temporal  lost 
for  the  time  being,  but  we  shall  be  the  gainers  in  the  end. — 
Matt.  19:  28,  29. 

b.  The  Lord  gave  Abram  the  satisfaction  of  haTing  rescued  him  un- 
grateful nephew. — Ch.  14:  16.  Such  a  mission  of  mercj  H  noTer 
without  its  reward. 

c.  Abram  received  a  great  spiritual,  a  royal  priestly  blessing 
through  Melchizedek. — Ch.  14:  18-20.  It  typifies  the  great  spir- 
itual blessings  which  our  great  King  and  Priest,  Jesus  Christ, 
brings  In  his  gospel  to  them  that  love  him  and  who  follow  him 
in  his  ways. 

Neglect  not  to  take  to  heart  the  solemn  lessons  of  the  text:    "Bleaaed 
are  the  meek;  for  they  shall  Inhorlt  the  earth." 
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Article  L 
the  value  of  creeds  * 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  we  take  no  middle 
£^ound.  We  insist  not  simply  on  the  comparative  but  on  the 
essential  value  of  creeds. 

We  recognize  the  well-known  Protestant  Principle  of 
Liberty.  We^  would  bind  no  burdens  of  tradition  upon  men. 
But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  also  a 
Protestant  Principle  of  Authority.  To  ignore  the  one  or  the 
ether  is  equally  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  spirit  of 
Protestantism  and  equally  dangerous.  Our  conviction  is  that 
the  greatest  weakness  of  our  present-day  Protestantism  is  the 
failure  to  preserve  the  proper  balance  between  the  two, — the 
tendency  to  unduly  emphasize  the  principle  of  liberty  and  to 
crowd  aside  the  principle  of  authority. 

Professor  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  of  England,  in  an  excellent 
work  on  "The  Tendencies  of  this  Century  against  Systematic 
The<rfogy,"  says:  "Time  was  when  creeds  and  dogmatics 
monopolized  ever3rthing,  but  we  are  now  in  a  naturalistic 
rather  than  a  theologic  temper.    It  is  theology  that  has  to  beg 
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its  bit  of  bread,  and  humbly  crave  its  little  comer,  fearing  for 
it  that  there  may  be  found  no  room  in  the  inn.  The  ancient 
molds  into  which  faith's  intelligence  once  was  cast,  are  being 
passed  again  through  the  crucible.  The  dogmatic  stream  of 
past  ages  is  now  giving  way  to  an  equally  vicious  anti-dog- 
matic stream." 

In  the  face  of  such  tendencies  it  is  no  vain  thing  to  fix 
anew  our  estimate  of  creeds.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  prac- 
tical work.  The  era  of  creed-fixing  is  in  the  past.  "Trent 
and  Dort  and  Nice  are  landmarks  of  a  finished  pilgrimage 
across  a  desert — ^the  grass-covered  battle-fields  of  a  finished 
crusade."  But  we  must  not  remove  the  old  landmarks  fixed 
by  so  much  toil  and  sacrifice  lest  we  be  lost  again  in  the 
desert.  We  must  not  let  go  the  results  of  past  conquests  over 
error  lest  the  old  battles  must  be  fought  over  again. 


I.  A  moment  for  Definifion.  Creeds  may  be  defined  as 
authorized  formularies  of  Christian  Doctrine.  They  are  state- 
ments or  definitions  of  religious  beliefs.  A  creed  may  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  or  it  may 
contain  only  such  points  as  are  fundamental  and  sufficient  or 
as  have  been  disputed.  The  immediate  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  preparation  of  the  different  creeds  have  usually  been 
the  necessity  felt  to  maintain  a  doctrinal  position  against  a 
threatening  error.  But  it  is  also  true  that  creeds  emanate 
from  the  inner  life  of  the  Church,  independently  of  external 
occasion.  Dr.  Schaff  says :  "There  would  have  been  creeds 
even  if  there  had  been  no  doctrinal  controversies."  In  gen- 
eral there  are  three  classes  of  creeds :  The  Great  Creeds  ol 
Universal  Christendom,  The  Distinctive  Creeds  or  Confes- 
sions of  the  great  Denominations,  and  The  Local  Creeds  of 
various  Sects.  We  shall  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  first  in 
this  paper;  we  shall  have  a  little  to  say  about  the  second, 
though  this  is  a  theme  for  separate  discussion ;  the  third  class 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  discussion.  We  do 
not  contend  for  their  value.  The  fewer  of  them  the  better. 
2.    A  word  as  to  the  Place  of  creeds.    In  the  Protestant 
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system  the  creed  is  never  coordinate  with,  but  always  subor- 
dinate to  the  Scriptures.  The  formal  principle  erf  Protestant- 
ism is  that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone  is  the  source  of  all 
Christian  teaching  in  doctrine  and  life.  The  proper  function 
of  the  pure  creed  is  to  be  the  Church's  testimony  and  confes- 
sion of  the  truth  derived  from  the  Word  of  God. 

3.  And  this  defines  the  proper  Authority  of  creeds.  The 
position  taken  by  the  Reformers  is :  "Creeds  are  not  judges, 
as  are  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  only  a  witness  and  declaration 
of  the  faith."  So  a  creed  is  never  a  law  of  faith.  Nevertheless 
these  same  Reformers  say  of  the  Apostles',  Nicene  and  Ath- 
anasian  Creeds :  **We  confess  them  as  binding  on  us."  The 
authority  of  creeds  is  internal  and  external.  Their  internal 
authority  consists  in  their  conformity  with  the  Scriptures; 
their  external  authority  consists  of  their  approval  by  the 
Church. 

4.  It  is,  of  course,  self-evident  that  Antiquity  and  Catho- 
licity do  not  serve  to  create  authority.  Luther  says :  "What 
has  been  wrong  for  centuries  was  never  right  for  a  single  hour. 
And  if  years  made  right,  then  were  the  devil,  who  is  over  five 
thousand  years  old,  easily  the  most  righteous  person  on  earth." 


Now  it  would  be  easy  to  dwell  on  The  Danger  of  Creeds. 
In  recent  times  it  has  been  objected  that  the  respect  paid  our 
own  Atigsburg  Confession  "is  un-Protestant  and  stands  in 
conflict  with  evangelical  freedom."  Over  against  this  we 
have  only  to  say  that  this  same  respect  for  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession has  kept  the  first-born  of  the  Reformation  free  from 
all  theological  wrangling  and  has  kept  it  fixed  in  its  steady 
loyalty  to  the  pure  evangelical  truths  of  God's  word.  "The 
objections  urged  against  creeds,  such  as  these,  that  they  inter- 
fere with  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  produce  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  the  like,  are  based 
mainly  on  the  abuse,  and  not  on  the  legitimate  use  of  creeds." 
We  do  not  champion  an  extreme,  unhealthy  and  unevangelical 
confessionalism  which  goes  beyond  the  confessions  themselves, 
gives  them  an  undue  authority,  and  draws  unwarranted  infer- 
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ences  from  them.  We  do  insist  most  decidedly  on  a  confes- 
sionalism, — a  conservative,  healthy,  and  evangelical  confes- 
sionalism,  which,  whilst  carefully  guarding  the  letter  and  terms 
of  the  Confessions,  lays  no  less  stress  upon  their  spirit  and  their 
historic  interpretation. 

Thus  then  in  their  proper  place,  we  come  to  estimate  the 
Value  of  Creeds, 

We  take  the  position  that  they  are  of  essential  value, — es- 
sential not  in  the  sense  of  being  absolutely  necessary, — ^but  as 
human  means  and  under  present  conditions,  necessary  to  the 
vitality  of  the  church  and  the  sure  progress  of  Christianity. 

1.  Creeds  are  the  necessary  autjs[rawth  of  Doctrines. 
Paganism  had  no  Creeds.  "Pagan  religion  was  a  rite  rather 
than  a  doctrine ;  if  the  ceremonial  were  duly  performed,  the 
worshipper  was  at  liberty  to  interpret  it,  or  leave  it  unex- 
plained, as  he  pleased.  The  myths  which  in  a  certain  sense 
rationalize  ritual  do  not  amount  to  a  doctrine ;  there  is  noth- 
ing in  them  binding  the  reason  or  faith  of  the  worshipper:  and 
pagan  religion  had  no  theology  or  creed.  Neither  has  it  his- 
torical basis,  which  might  be  exhibited  and  guarded  by  a 
solemn  recital  of  sacred  facts.  The  religion  of  revelation  rests 
upon  facts,  which  have  to  be  perpetually  made  visible,  and 
upon  an  interpretation  of  these  facts,  without  which  they  lose 
their  value  and  power  as  a  basis  for  religion."  Where  there 
are  doctrines  there  must  be  creeds. 

2.  Moreover  Creeds  are  necessary  as  a  confession  of  faith, 
and  must  be  formulated  as  an  intelligent  confession  of  faith.  It 
is  one  thing  to  say  "I  believe  the  Bible";  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  say  intelligently  what  the  doctrines  are  which  we  be- 
lieve the  Bible  to  teach.  Dr.  Krauth  puts  it  in  his  clear  way : 
"It  is  not  the  truth  as  it  lies,  silent  and  unread,  in  the  Word, 
but  the  truth  as  it  enters  from  that  Word  into  the  human  heart, 
with  the  applying  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  makes 
men  believers.  Faith  makes  men  Christians;  but  confession 
alone  marks  them  as  Christians.  The  Rule  of  Faith  is  God*s 
voice  to  us ;  faith  is  the  hearing  of  that  voice,  and  the  Confes- 
sion, our  reply  of  assent  to  it.    As  the  Creed  is  not,  and  can 
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not  be,  the  Rule  of  Faith,  but  is  its  confession  merely,  so  the 
Bible,  because  it  is  the  Rule  of  Faith,  is  of  necessity  not  its 
Confession.    The  Bible  can  no  more  be  any  man's  Creed,  than 
the  stars  can  be  any  man's  astronomy.    The  stars  furnish  the 
rule  ol  the  astronomer's  faith ;  the  Principia  of  Newton  may 
be  the  Confession  of  his  Faith."    Dr.  Krauth  illustrates  this 
in  his  peculiarly  forceful  way :    "If  a  man  were  examined  as  a 
candidate  for  the  chair  of  astronomy  in  a  university,  and  were 
asked  *  What  is  yotw  astronomical  system  ?*  and  were  to  answer, 
*I  accept  the  teaching  of  the  stars,*  the  reply  would  be,  *You 
may  think  you  do — so  does  the  man  who  is  sure  the  stars 
move  round  the  world,  and  that  they  are  not  orbs,  but  gimlet- 
holes  to  let  the  glory  through.    We  want  to  know  what  you 
hold  the  teaching  of  the  stars  to  be?    Do  you  receive,  as  in 
harmony  with  them,  the  results  reached  by  Copernicus,  by 
Galileo,  by  Kepler,  by  Newton,  LaPlace  and  Herschel?'    The 
independent  investigator  replies:  'Gentlemen,  the  theories  of 
these  astronomers  are  human  systems — man-made  theories.   I 
go  out  every  night  on  the  hills,  and  look  at  the  stars,  as  God 
made  them,  through  a  hole  in  my  blanket,  with  my  own  good 
eyes,  not  with  a  man-made  telescope  or  fettered  by  a  man- 
made  theory ;  and  I  believe  in  the  stars  and  in  what  they  teach 
me;  but  if  I  were  to  say  or  write  what  they  teach,  that  would 
be  a  human  creed — and  I  am  opposed  to  all  creeds.' "    You 
can  fancy  the  answer  to  the  absurd  position. 

3.  And  so  next,  creeds  are  necessary  as  clear  and  defmiie 
statements  of  Doctrine.  A  Creed  originates,  not  as  a  matter  of 
chance  or  option,  but  of  necessity.  ''It  is  as  impossible  for  the 
Church  to  be  without  a  Confession  as  without  a  preaching  and 
divine  service ;  and  sooner  or  later  the  summons  must  come  to 
the  entire  Church  or  an  individual  part  of  it  to  give  to  its  con- 
fession, not  only  a  clear,  but  also  an  established  and  definite 
expVession."  The  Church  is  bound  to  give  a  voice  to  the 
facts  of  her  experience  of  salvation.  It  was  essential  to  Pro- 
testantism, as  it  is  essential  to  Christianity  generally  and 
always,  to  define  its  doctrines.  We  know  Protestantism  more 
definitely  from  its  Confessions  than  from  its  theology.  The 
▼ague  negations  which  go  for  religious  teachings  to-day,  the 
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hazy  half-beliefs  of  fundamental  doctrines,  the  tremMing  un- 
certainties of  individualism,  are  responsible  tor  more  scepti- 
cism than  anything  else.  The  need  of  the  age  is  not  less  creed, 
but  a  firmer  hold  on  the  old  creeds,  a  gospel  of  definiteness, 
clear,  distinct,  emphatic,  unmistakable. 

4.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  thought  upon  which  we  can 
only  touch,  that  Creeds  are  valuable  to  fix  our  foiih  m  ike  real 
historic  Christ.  The  Church  is  immediately  certain  of  her  sal- 
vation, which  is  decided  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  her  liv- 
ing Head.  "But  Jesus  Christ  is  an  Historical  Person,  die  goal 
of  a  series  of  facts  of  salvation  tending  toward  himself,  and  the 
beginning  of  another  series  arising  with  himself."  Tlie  Church 
has  always  to  do,  not  with  just  any  sort  of  truth,  but  with  the 
facts  of  salvation  as  they  center  in  Christ.  Tlie  ideal  Christ  is 
not  the  Christ  of  the  Church,  or  the  Christ  of  Christianity,  or 
the  Christ  who  saves  the  world. 

5.  Probably  not  the  least  is  the  Evidential  Vahe  of 
Creeds.  We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
creeds  originated  in  times  of  controversy.  TTiey  were  Ac 
outcome  of  some  of  the  most  prolonged  and  terrific  battles 
against  error.  Their  records  mark  the  most  glorious  achieve- 
ments in  the  Church's  history.  Thus  God's  true  servants  fixed 
in  permanent  form  doctrine  after  doctrine  of  God's  word. 
They  bear  their  mighty  testimony  to  sound  doctrines  down 
through  all  the  centuries.  Founded  on  God's  word,  they  can 
not  be  shaken  by  all  the  floods  of  error.  They  stand  as  guards 
against  false  doctrines  and  practices.  Discard  them  and  yoa 
expose  the  great  fold  to  all  kinds  of  blind  leaders  and  false 
teachers. 

6.  And  so  Creeds  are  necessary  to  Ministerial  efficiency. 
"The  Confessions  of  Protestant  Churches  have  been  called  a 
paper-Pope,  a  tyrannical  yoke  placed  upon  the  necks  of  theo- 
logical professors,  pastors  and  churches."  But  apart  from  the 
historical  necessity  of  Confessions,  it  is  forgotten  that,  with- 
out Confessions  as  a  norm,  the  young  men  in  institutions  of 
learning  and  the  members  in  the  churches  would  have  no  pro- 
tection against  dangerous  errors  and  wild  fancies.  Dr.  Krauth 
says:    ''It  is  one  of  the  greatest  sins  and  calamities  of  the 
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Church  of  our  day,  that  there  is  wide-spread  and  utter  care- 
lessness in  regard  to  doctrine,  or  a  fixed  aversion  to  it;  in 
some  a  contempt  for  it,  in  many  an  ignorance  or  an  ignoring  of 
it.  Men  sometimes  array  the  gospel  against  itself  by  urging 
that  they  want  the  gospel;  they  don't  want  doctrine;  as  if 
there  were  any  real  gospel  which  is  not  doctrine."  Under 
these  conditions,  no  one  can  expect  the  Church  to  leave  it  to 
the  option  of  the  individual  as  to  how  he  should  exercise  his 
office  of  testimony  and  confession. 

7.  Probably  most  important  of  all  is  the  value  of  creeds 
to  the  very  life  of  the  Church.  The  secret  of  its  vitality  is  in  its 
definite  statements  of  doctrine.  We  have  the  evidence  of  this 
in  the  story  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  situation  at  the  close  of  the  pre-Reformation 
period  found  the  Church  at  the  point  of  dissolution.  Only 
mysticism  remained  as  a  leaven.  It  craved  something.  Its 
attempts  at  reformation  were  fruitless  because  it  had  no  defi- 
nite truths  to  offer.  Then  came  the  Reformers.  Their  mas- 
terly statements  of  doctrine  was  the  secret  of  their  vitality  of 
power.  "In  them  we  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
that  sublime  convulsion  itself.  They  are  the  nerves  running 
from  the  central  seats  of  thought  of  that  ancient  and  glorious 
time,  to  us,  who  form  the  extremities."  Without  them  the 
Reformation  would  have  died  in  its  birth. 

8.  Creeds  are  of  essential  value  to  the  perpetuity  and  real 
progress  of  the  Church,  "Protestantism  is  rooted  in  the  Church 
of  all  the  preceding  Christian  centuries."  Just  as  little  as  a 
tree  can  deny  the  root  and  stem  whence  it  grew,  so  impossible 
is  it  for  the  churches  of  the  present  to  deny  their  organic  con- 
nection with  her  origin.  All  progress  in  knowledge,  if  it  be 
healthy,  connects  itself  with  what  has  been  learned  before. 
The  work  of  the  Church  is  not  to  form  something  anew,  but 
to  continue  to  form  what  has  been  begun, — ^to  develop.  "As 
in  plants  the  new  leaves  grow  forth  from  the  same  shoot  and 
are  nourished  by  the  same  sap  as  the  old,  so  also  in  the  Church 
the  younger  generations  stand  in  living  connection  with  the 
fathers."  A  healthy  progress  is  not  possible  without  a  con- 
stant retrospect  of  the  past,  and  especially  of  the  momentous 
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tines  when  the  waves  of  the  Church's  life  rose  highest  ''The 
times  whea  the  life  of  the  Church  flows  on  in  a  calm,  even  cur- 
rent are  not  adapted  to  a  further  d^nition  and  settlement  of 
the  Church's  doctrines.  This  occurs  when  a  fact  has  been 
called  in  question  by  adversaries,  and  the  Church  arises  to  de- 
fend her  treasure  and  repel  the  error."  The  Church,  in  work- 
ing her  way  into  the  future,  has  constantly  to  look  back  to  the 
past,  not  only  in  order  to  sustain  her  living  ccmnection  with  it, 
but  also  to  be  identified  with  it  in  its  formulated  confession  of 
scriptural  truth.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  perpetuity  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  Church  in  all  the  ages.  At  the  conclusi<Mi  of 
the  Augustana  the  Reformers  say:  "This  is  about  the  sum 
of  doctrine  among  us,  in  which  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  which  is  discrepant  with  the  Scriptures,  or  with  the* 
Church  Catholic,  or  even  with  the  Roman  Churchy  so  far  as 
that  Church  is  known  from  writers."  What  the  Church  is  to- 
day she  has  become,  under  the  leading  of  God,  by  pr(^[res& 
and  development  along  the  lines  of  her  fixed  and  settled  formu- 
laries of  fundamental  doctrine.  Outside  these  lines  of  con- 
servative doctrine  there  is  no  safe  or  sure  progress. 

9.  Once  more — these  Creeds  are  to  be  recognized  as  the 
great  bonds  of  union  among  Christians,  We  are  quite  sure  that 
nothing  has  so  imified  universal  Christendom  as  the  great 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  next  to  this  the  Nicene  Creed.  As  to 
interpretations  of  Scripture  even  evangelical  Christians  differ, 
but  all  join  in  repeating  and  subscribing  to  the  Scripture  truth 
set  forth  in  these  great  Creeds  of  universal  Christendc^n. 


We  Jiave  in  these  thoughts  had  in  mind  chiefly  the  three 
general  Creeds.  We  should  like  to  dwell  upon  the  value  of 
the  Distinctive  Confessions, — ^the  Creeds  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Space  will  not  allow  us  this.  Suffice  to  say  that  what 
we  have  said  of  the  three  chief  Creeds  will  in  a  measure  apply 
to  these  distinctive  creeds.  Certain  it  is  that  the  moment  we 
cast  these  away  the  work  of  disintegration  will  begin.  The 
moment  each  man  or  even  each  Church  is  left  to  formulate  a 
creed  for  itself,  that  moment  the  unity  of  the  faith  will  come  to 
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an  €Hd.    Faction  and  churchly  anarchy  is  the  bitter  fruit  of 


Btit  why  not  make  your  Creed  so  wide  that  men  of  all 
kinds  of  belief  can  be  inchided?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  to  be  found  in  another :  How  wide  will  you  make  it?  Shall 
it  spread  out  to  include  every  Pelagian,  every  Swedenborgian, 
every  Christian  Scientist,  every  Socinian?  Where  will  you 
draw  the  Une? 

Men  speak  of  the  narrowness  of  Creeds.  Narrowness! 
Why  the  greatest  bigotry  in  all  the  worid  of  religious  thinking 
is.  the  bigotry  of  no-creedism.  ''A  great  deal  is  claimed  under 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  which  is  a  most  impudent  in- 
fringement of  that  right.  A  man  is  a  Socinian,  a  Pelagian,  a 
Romapist.  Very  well.  We  maintain,  that  no  civil  penalties 
should  restrain  him,  and  no  ecclesiastical  inquisition  fetter  him. 
Give  him,  in  its  fullest  swing,  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
But  your  Socinian  insists  on  such  a  recognition  of  Trinitarians 
as  logically  implies,  that  they  either  agree  with  him  in  his 
error,  or  that  it  is  of  no  importance.  What  is  this  but  to  ask 
thousands  or  millions  to  give  up  or  imperil  the  results  of  their 
well-used  rights  of  private  judgment,  at  the  call  of  one  man 
who  abuses  his?  Could  impudence  go  further?"  Could 
bigotry  be  narrower? 

It  is  to  be  understood  very  clearly  that  we  are  to  look  for 
a  growth  in  the  creed — z  healthy  development  of  our  faith  in 
enlarged  statements.  But  this  does  not  mean  a  subtracting 
from  them.  ''There  is  as  much  difference  as  there  is  between 
cutting  off  an  arm  and  expanding  its  muscles  by  healthful  ex- 
ercise." We  are  to  come  to  larger  definitions,  but  larger  defi- 
nitions does  not  mean  to  change  the  faith  of  the  Church. 

The  most  inspiring  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  world  are 
associated  with  the  fixing  of  these  great  Creeds  of  the  Church. 
They  are  the  records  of  the  purest  devotion  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Out  of  all  the  world  these  Confessors  are  the  men  who 
alone  stood  for  the  pure  Word  of  God.  Their  heroic  confes- 
sions saved  the  Church  then  and  remain  the  Church's  inspira- 
tion to-day.  We  can  not  read  too  often  the  closing  words  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord :    "Wherefore,  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
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miglity  God,  and  of  Christ's  whole  Church,  both  of  the  living, 
and  of  the  generations  whidi  shall  follow  us,  it  has  been  our 
purpose  to  testify,  that  of  the  Artides  in  controversy,  the  De- 
claration we  have  now  made,  and  none  other,  is  in  very  deed 
our  doctrine,  faith  and  confession.  In  this  confession,  by 
God's  grace,  we  are  ready  with  fearless  hearts  to  appear  and 
render  an  account  before  the  Judgment-seat  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  testimony  thereof,  with  mature  ddiberation,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  calling  upon  his  name,  we  have  with  our  own  hands 
set  our  names  to  this  Declaration."  Shall  any  one  question 
the  value  of  such  a  confession,  with  sudi  definite  apjM^ension 
of  truth,  and  such  definiteness  of  conviction?  Shall  we  not 
rather  acknowledge  that  the  Church  would  be  mightier  to-day 
with  more  of  the  same  clear-sighted  vision  of  the  trudi? 

W.  H.  Dunbar. 
Baltimore,  Marykmd,  November,  ipoi. 


Article  II. 

A  RITSCHLIAN  DOGMATIK.* 

A  "Dogmatic"  is  especially  abhorrent  to  the  Ritschlian 
genius.  We  call  this  book  by  the  name  only  because  it  is  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  a  Dogmatic,  in  the  Ritschlian 
scheme.  Ritschlian  it  is;  and  so  admirable  a  representative 
of  that  school  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  take  it  as  an  example.  It 
is  somewhat  diffuse  in  style,  the  author  liking  to  make  a 
point  clear  by  accumulating  synonyms,  and  it  is  intended  not 
for  the  learned  primarily,  but  for  intdligent  people  of  all  con- 
ditions. Therefore,  besides  complete  indexes,  and  even  a 
special  list  of  difficult  Bible  passages  which  it  explains,  the 
appendix  contains  a  translation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  ''quo- 
tations and  expiessions"  found  in  it.  We  have  made  copious 
translations  from  the  book,  believing  that  a  presentation  of  its 
characteristic  points  will  help  our  readers  to  understand  ex- 
actly what  is  meant  by  Ritschlianism,  the  school  of  thought 
which  has  so  extended  an  influence  in  modem  theology. 

First,  let  us  attend  to  the  arrangement  of  the  book. 
The  first  pait  considers  the  Claims  and  the  Promises 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Christian  Religion  claims 
to  be  perfect  and  of  universal  validity;  it  presents 
the  thought  of  ''eternal  life,"  which  is  examined  under 
the  conceptions  of  the  different  Christian  periods  and 
confessions ;  its  notion  of  "the  highest  good"  is  then  stated ; 
and  the  question  is  asked  whether  it  is  a  "revdation."  "Chris- 
tianity claims  to  be  able  to  give  the  only  sufficient  and  certain 
answers  to  the  three  questions  concerning  the  existence,  the 
nature  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  do  this  on  the  basis 
of  the  complete  revelation  of  God  in  Christ In 

*UmUrrieki  im  Ckristenhtm  too  IVofestor  Uc.  TbcoL  W.  BotBtmana.    3.. 
Aafligt.    GOttiBgcii,  Vandcnboeck  o.  Roprecfat,  1893. 
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Other  words,  the  historical  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  for  us  the 
only  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  It  is  the  only  way 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  God.  It  alone  is  the  proper  and 
complete  revelation  (i.  e.  self-communication)  of  the  Divine 
Being.''  Accordingly  he  considers  the  uncertainty  of  the 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  insufficiency  of  theological 
and  philosophical  attempts  to  define  the  nature  of  God  by  the 
nature  of  the  world,  the  hopelessness  of  natural  religion,  and 
the  preparatory  stages  of  revelation  and  the  highest  revelation 
in  Christ. 

The  second  part  has  for  its  subject  the  Contents  and  His- 
torical Mediation  of  the  Christian  Redemption.  First,  he  dis- 
cusses the  kingdom  of  God,  and  under  that  head  the  Israelitie 
kingdom  of  God,  "Christ's  kingdom  of  God  in  its  completiCMi," 
the  world  in  its  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God  (where 
"evil,"  "sin,"  "guilt,"  "temptation,"  are  to  be  explained), 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  present,  its  people,  its  consti- 
tution, its  possessions  and  sphere,  and  its  actuality  and  exten- 
sion. Secondly,  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  taken  up.  He 
considers  the  principles  and  methods  of  a  true  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  historical  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Chri:  t,  biblical  hints  of  a  true  understanding  of  the 
Person  of  Qirist,  the  principal  points  of  view  from  which  to 
know  and  estimate  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  After  a  more 
thorough  study  of  this  subject  he  proceeds,  thirdly,  to  the 
Christian  knowledge  of  God,  as  Father  and  as  Lord  of  the 
world. 

The  third  part  takes  up  the  present  possession  of  Redemption. 
Under  this  head  (the  religious  possession  of  the  Christian 
community)  he  speaks  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Church,  the 
Worship  of  God,  His  Word,  the  Sacraments,  the  Confessions, 
and  the  Christian  respect  for  history ;  and  under  the  religious 
possession  of  each  Christian  he  ranges  Baptism,  faith,  daily  re- 
pentance, prayer  and  the  hearing  of  prayer,  the  Holy  Supper, 
confession  of  faith,  peace,  freedom  and  joy. 

In  the  fourth  part  are  considered  the  moral  life  of  the 
Christian  community  and  the  moral  life  of  the  individual 
Christian. 
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Upon  this  follows  a  final  chapter,  by  way  of  recapitulation, 
resuming  his  position  on  the  Sources  and  Norms  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  what  we  know  and  what  we  do  not  know,  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Oneness  and  Unity  (Die  Emheii  and  EmheU- 
lichkeii)  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  school  to  begin  with  Christi- 
anity as  it  presents  itself  to-day :  to  trace  it  to  the  historical 
manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  then,  finally,  to  rise  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  Father  and  as  Lord  of  the  world.  It  is 
characteristic  of  our  traditional  position  that  we  begin  our 
criticism  at  the  point  where  Bomemann  leaves  off;  viz:  th9 
Sources  and  Norms  of  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption.  What  does 
he  teach  to  be  the  Source  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  in  what 
method  does  he  use  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

I^et  us  give  his  own  answer: 

"The  source  of  the  right  knowledge  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  in  the  first  place  the  Gospel  itself,  and  after  it  all 
Christian  history  and  all  Christian  life,  so  far  as  these  can  be 
known  in  any  way,  and  also  our  own  Christian  experience.  Of 
course  over  against  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  experience  is  only  a  drop  in  the  sea,  and  all 
that  Christian  history  yields  serves  only  to  set  the  value  of 
His  Person  in  a  brighter  light.  In  order  to  select  among  the 
manifold  phenomena,  views,  tendencies  and  methods  which 
claim  the  Christian  name,  and  rightly  decide  what  really  is 
Christian  and  what  is  not,  what  is  and  what  is  not  essential, 
what  is  necessary  and  what  accidental,  what  is  original  and 
what  is  a^ later  development,  what  is  pure  and  forceful,  and 
what  is  corrupt  and  perverted,  there  must  be  some  norm. 
That  norm  is  first  of  all  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  itself,  and 
secondly  the  most  ancient  Christianity,  which  was  genuine,  in- 
corrupt, proceeding  directly  from  the  work  of  Jesus.  There- 
fore, as  the  fundamental  original  testimony  concerning  the 
historical  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  earliest  Christianity. 
Holy  Scripture  rightly  understood  and  rightly  used  is  the  norm 
for  Christian  doctrine  and  life.  In  this  sense  the  Canon,  i.  e. 
the  collection  of  authoritative  holy  scriptures,  is  acknowledged 
as  the  rule,  over  against  the  Romanists,  who  own  and  use 
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ecclesiastical  tradition  (the  teaching  of  the  Fathers,  popes,  and 
Councils)  as  of  authority  by  the  side  of  the  Scriptures." 

It  will  be  obserred  that  the  significance  ascribed  to  the 
Holy  Scripture  is  primarily  htstoriccl.  In  this  connection 
the  reader  is  warned  to  keep  in  mind  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  Canon. 

"Jesus  Christ  Himself  never  wrote  a  divine  book  of 
revelation,  neither  did  He  bid  His  disciples  do  so,  nor 
did  He  promise  them  a  special  conmiunication  of  the 
Spirit  to  make  them  authors,  but  only  made  it  their 
duty  to  pi  each  the  Gospel.  This  duty  was  discharged 
in  the  first  place  by  oral  preaching,  the  foundation  of  congre- 
gations, etc.,  and  only  gradually  did  circumstances  compel 
them  to  champion  the  Gospel  in  writing.  The  eariiest  Chris- 
tion  Scriptures  are  occasional  (letters  to  men  or  congrega- 
tions)  "    "It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  earliest 

Christians  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  a  New  Testament  Canon,  and  that  this  Canon  is  of  import- 
ance to  us  not  because  it  was  put  together  by  'the  Churdi,*  i. 
e.  in  this  case  by  influential  but  to  us  unknown  men  of  the 
Church  about  200  A.  D.,  but  because  its  constituents  come 
from  the  Apostolic  and  Post-apostolic  Age,  and  are  the  most 
significant  written  testimonies  of  original  Christianity  which 
have  been  presented  to  us." 

"The  thoucifht  and  purpose  of  creating  a  New  Testament 
'Canon'  must  have  been  far  from  the  Apostles  and  the  Apos- 
tolic men,  because  they  were  looking  for  the  coming  of  Christ, 
because  (according  to  their  view),  all  real  Christians  were 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  because  they  were  not  conscious  of 
standing  under  any  other  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  while 
writing  than  while  otherwise  employed.  If  therefore  the 
mechanical  idea  of  Inspiration  in  vogue  in  the  XVII  Century 
.  .  .  .  must  be  given  up  as  impossible,  and  perilous  to  a 
living  faith  and  a  right  Christian  understanding,  yet  it  is  to  b« 
held  on  the  other  hand  that  those  Scriptures  were  written  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jesus  and  of  God,  in  the  Divine  power  and 
earthly  service  of  redeeming  love,  of  faith  and  of  hope,  in 
short  in  the  same  Spirit  of  God  which  in  Christ  was  perfectly 
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active  and  manifest.  So  is  it  historically  intelligible  and  a 
wonderful  providence  of  God,  that  in  the  very  time  that  the 
beginning  of  a  false  principle  of  tradition  through  the  episco- 
pal office  began  to  take  shape  (about  200),  a  pregnant  and 
constant  means  to  counteract  it  came  into  existence  through 
the  collection  and  canonization  of  the  original  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. In  reference  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  wisdom  and 
providence  of  God  cannot  be  enough  admired  Before  all 
else  we  must  be  thankful  that  the  record  of  revelation  is  not 
a  book  of  doctrine,  nor  a  book  of  law,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  various  writings  out  of  the  most 
diflFerent  periods  and  relations  by  very  unlike  authors 
and  of  very  diverse  contents.  .  .  .  The  collection  in- 
troduces us  into  the  very  midst  of  the  Christian  life  out  of 
which  its  several  parts  proceeded.  And  that  we  know  so  little, 
or  even  nothing,  of  the  authors,  is  of  course  to  be  regretted ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  good  thing,  for  the  thing  itself,  the  contents, 
thus  produce  their  own  effect." 

"We  do  not  know  all  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  Jesus ; 
yes,  whole  great  sections  and  weighty  elements  of  it,  e.  g.  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  are  covered 
in  obscurity  We  do  not  know  how  evil  and  wickedness  in 
the  world  are  to  be  explained,  and  cannot  answer  the  question 
in  What  relation  happiness  and  misfortune  stand  to  moral  worth 
and  worthlessness.  Neither  do  we  know  how  God  is  always 
present  to  all  His  creatures  and  yet  is  especially  near  and 
present  to  His  believers;  we  could  not  describe  the  way  in 
which  God  carries  on  His  work  in  each  heart,  when  and  how 
individual  persons  are  converted,  and  how  the  process  of  con- 
version is  completed.  But  all  these  limits  of  our  knowledge 
do  not  prevent  the  conviction  that  all  these  operations  of  sal- 
vation take  place,  and  that  some  time  our  Father  will  instruct 
us  concerning  these  problems  and  mysteries.  What  we  ex- 
perience and  live  through  and  possess  in  Christ  and  in  His 
Spirit,  puts  us  at  peace  concerning  that  which  we  do  not  know 
nor  understand  in  His  work. 

"It  is  clear  that  for  the  Christian  the  historical  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  revealing  historical  work  is  the  decisive 
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immovable  point  in  the  wfade  world  and  in  all  hirtory.  Our 
Christian  faith  is  the  personal  conviction  which  we  have  oiy 
tained  from  the  impression  of  the  Person  and  wc»'k  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  such  an  assured  confidence,  grounded  on  histm- 
cal  facts  and  living  experiences,  is  firmer,  mightier,  better,  and 
more  victorious  than  all  knowledge  got  through  authorities, 
traditions,  experiments,  technical  work,  and  logical  inferences." 

But  these  extracts  do  not  give  us  a  complete  account  of 
our  author's  manner  of  using  his  ''sources."  We  must  ob- 
serve him  in  the  act.    P.  88,  he  says : 

"The  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  took  place  with- 
out witnesses.  The  manner  of  it  therefore  simply  is  a  mys- 
tery of  God,  just  as  the  nature  of  the  so-called  resurrectioa- 
body  is,  concerning  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  scientific 
statements  and  descriptions.  But  the  fact  of  the  Resurrectioii 
is  the  unshaken  common  conviction  of  all  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians and  New  Testament  writers,  the  ultimate  ground  of 
their  new  religious  conviction  and  of  their  triumphant  preach- 
ing, and  the  seal,  even  the  sum,  of  their  Gospel.  .  .  .  The 
qtiestion/'  he  continues,  ''whether  the  Risen  One  appeared  in 
a  material  body,  so  that  He  could  have  been  seen  by  other, 
not  Christian,  witnesses,  or  whether  those  appearances  rested 
on  a  miraculous  operation  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  on  the  souls 
of  the  disciples  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  inner-spiritual,  can- 
not be  solved,  because  only  believers  witnessed  and  told  of 
those  manifestations.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  be- 
cause both  views  presuppose  the  fact  of  the  life  and  the  spir- 
itual operation  of  Jesus.  Religious  faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  dependent  on  this  or  that 
notion  or  the  occurrence,  but  consists  in  owning  and  wor- 
shipping Jesus  as  one  who  did  not  remain  in  death,  but  is 
risen,  living,  exalted,  \iorking.  The  belief  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  is  there,  and  only  there,  where  His  eternal 
life  and  dominion  are  joyfully  believed  in.  ...  It  is  the 
universal,  irreversible  conviction  of  earliest  Christendom 
that  Jesus  not  only  passed  through  death  to  life,  but  also  is 
exalted  out  of  earthly  humiliation  to  divine  dominion.  This 
is  expressed  in  many  ways.    In  order  to  emphasize  that  He 
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no  longer  tarries  personally  on  earth,  but  is  withdrawn  from 
the  sight  and  the  immediate  intercourse  of  His  followers,  it  is 
said  that  'He  has  gone  to  Heaven,'  *hath  ascended  into 
Heaven/  'is  taken  up  into  Heaven.'  In  this  sense  the  Ascen- 
sion according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  the  close  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  Risen  One,  the  contrast  with  His  future 
return,  and  the  point  of  His  transition  to  present  glory.  If 
now  the  Acts  reports  thi^  fact  as  an  external  event  passing  be- 
fore the  eyes,  according  to  the  then  common  view  that  the 
natural  'heavens'  is  Heaven  in  the  religious  sense,  and  there- 
fore the  place  of  God's  abode,  this  report  leads  to  a  notion 
which  simply  cannot  be  accommodated  to  our  modern  way 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  because  the  Copemican  theory  makes 
it  impossible  to  conceive  such  a  local  exaltation  of  Jesus 
Qirist.  Though  this  acknowledgment  is  thus  freely  made, 
yet  the  following  points  must  be  considered :  (a)  The  proper 
Christian  faith  in  the  present  dominion  of  Jesus  Christ  does 
not  depend  upon  the  account  of  an  outward  sensible  Ascen- 
sion given  in  the  Acts;"  etc. 

In  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost  he  discounts  objections 
which  can  be  made  to  the  story  of  Pentecost,  Acts  2,  saying: 
**Though  this  story  may  have  legendary  embellishment,"  etc. 

"When  the  earliest  Christians  speak  and  write  of  redemp- 
tion, they  speak  and  write  of  a  fact  of  their  own  experience,  of 
whose  presence,  power  and  worth — without  any  foregoing 
consideration,  explanation  and  proof — they  were  convinced 
by  the  Person  and  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  mis- 
sionary activity  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  was  bent  upon 
awaking  the  practical  sense  of  a  need  of  redemption  and  to 
5atisfy  it,  and  through  word  and  Spirit,  through  deed  and  fel- 
lowship to  bring  and  spread  actual  liberty.  A  theoretic  doc- 
trine of  Redemption  is  found  in  the  whole  New  Testament 
only  in  the  theologian  among  the  disciples,  Paul.  But  even 
in  his  case,  the  theoretical  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption is  secondary  to  the  practical  proclamation  and  ex- 
perience of  redemption  itself." 

We  have  given  these  copious  citations  in  order  to  show 
how  our  author  uses  the  Scriptures.    He  admits  the  claims  of 
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criticism;  he  concedes  legendary  embellishments;  he  looks 
through  the  record  to  discover  the  facts;  the  Scriptures  are 
rather  a  testimony  to  the  original  faith  than  to  the  originating 
fact ;  and  many  of  their  positions,  methods  of  statement  and 
illustration,  even  conceptions,  no  longer  have  any  value  for  us, 
beyond  their  historical  worth.  This  is  a  different  thing  from 
sifting  out  of  the  Scriptures  everything  that  conflicts  with  a 
pre-conceived  theory — as  when  Renan  solved  every  question 
by  his  formula,  "Miracles  are  impossible."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  a  very  different  thing  from  finding  our  whole 
faith  in  the  Scriptures,  and  offering  to  faith  as  its  contents  all 
that  the  Scripture  give. 

But  we  shall  understand  this  method  better  by  consid- 
ering the  results  attained  in  its  application  to  several  funda- 
mental beliefs  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  attempt,  for  instance,  a  review  of  his  treatment  of 
"The  Person  of  Jesus  Christ."  "Jesus  can  be  historically 
understood  only  as  the  Christ,  i.  e.  as  the  King,  Founder, 
Bringer  and  Preserver  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  essence  of  this  kingdom  of  God  can  be 
fully  understood,  appropriated  and  set  forth  only  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ."  He  quotes  Melanchthon,  Christum  cognos- 
cere  est  bcneficin  eius  cognoscere.  Only  a  religious-practical  es- 
timation of  Jesus  is  correct.  "There  cannot  be  actual  faith  in 
Oirist,  such  a  knowledge  of  His  Person  as  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, until  the  individual  learns  to  apply  this  knowledge 
practically  in  his  own  life,  and  to  draw  from  it  its  moral-re- 
ligious inferences.  This  is  learned  gradually  and  best  and 
easiest  in  the  regular  life  of  the  Christian  community/* 
Speculative  theories  about  our  Lord  only  confuse.  "The  only 
basis  of  the  whole  Gospel  is  the  historical,  manifested  person 
of  Jesus,  and  its  centre  is  'the  offense  of  the  cross.'  But  the 
historical  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be  thought  of  apart 
from  its  continued  opeiations  and  the  results  of  its  work  (the 
present  kingdom  of  God,  Christendom,  etc.)."  "Lives  of 
Christ"  add  to  our  historical  knowledge  but  do  not  suffice  to 
give  the  religious  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  can  be 
got  only  from  the  lasting  application  of  His  Gospel  to  our 
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practical  life  and  the  use  of  the  abiding  fruits  of  His  work. 
"The  disposition  in  which  Jesus  is  honoured,  understood  and 
preached  is  of  value  before  Him,  not  the  dogmatic  theory  one 
may  hold."  A  brief  review  is  given  of  the  development  of 
theological  statement  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the 
Creeds;  in  which  due  weight  is  given  to  the  motives  of  the 
Church  in  the  times  when  they  originated.     He  proceeds : 

'*The  immediate  impression  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  so  deep,  comprehensive  and  vivid,  and  its  significance  in 
the  consciousness  and  conviction  of  His  adherents  was  so 
general  and  decisive,  that  their  living  faith  sought  to  conceive 
and  express  this  unique  value  of  His  Person  in  many  ways. 
The  comparisons,  figures,  predicates  for  the  Person  of  Christ 
in  the  New  Testament  are  very  numerous,  pregnant,  and 
capable  of  development.  The  New  Testament  and  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus  Himself  do  not  demand  that  only  certain 
schemes,  such  as  later  Theology  and  the  Church  doctrine  have 
selected  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  biblical  material,  should  be 
the  standards  for  all  time. 

"Living  faith  in  no  era  would  give  up  the  right  to  set 
forth  its  treasure  in  its  own  way  and  speech  and  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  its  own  time.  The  proper  conception  of  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  limited  to  a  few  certain  ideas  and 
the  notions  of  past  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  noth- 
ing good  in  the  world  or  in  history,  in  persons  or  things,  in 
thoughts  or  deeds,  which  may  not  help  faith,  to  which  all 
things  belong,  better  to  know  Jesus  Christ.  But  since  this 
knowledge  is  not  theoretical,  theological,  but  practical,  re- 
ligious and  moral,  those  figures  and  comparisons  will  be  of 
most  enduring  worth,  which  are  least  affected  by  the  changes 
of  the  times ;  those  will  be  of  most  general  value,  which  are 
not  subject  to  external  and  local  variations ;  and  those  will  be 
of  the  highest  value,  which  place  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  immediate  relation  to  the  inmost  and  highest  practical  in- 
terests of  life.  For  instance,  figures  drawn  from  Sacrifice  and 
a  Priestly  cult  are  of  immediate  use  only  where  sacrifices  and  a 
priesthood  exist  or  are  knotvn, 

"In  order  to  give  a  notion  of  die  abundance  of  biblical 
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material,  let  us  briefly  set  down  the  figures,  comparisons  and 
names  which  immediately  or  indirectly  are  used  by  Jesus  and 
the  New  Testament  writers  in  order  to  make  clear  the  Person 
and  work  of  Jesus :  They  are :  King,  Lord,  Slave,  firstborn, 
Onlybegotten  Son,  Housefather,  friend,  brother,  bridegroom, 
husband,  physician,  cooper,  tailor,  shepherd,  reaper,  sower, 
teacher,  guide,  steersman,  farmer,  prophet,  builder,  house- 
holder, master,  surety,  rescuer,  conqueror,  king's  son,  thief, 
traveler,  servant,  poor  man,  rich  man,  hungry  man,  captive, 
thirsty  man,  sick  man,  scribe,  candidate  for  Bap- 
tism, hero,  owner  of  flocks,  messenger,  prince,  prince 
of  the  kings,  heir,  advocate,  writer  of  letters,  law- 
giver, peacemaker,  giver  of  joy,  pathfinder,  dweller,  gen- 
eral, bishop,  mediator,  leader,  captain,  beginner  and  finisher, 
witness,  one  who  ransoms  from  guilt  and  its  bondage,  incen- 
diary ;  hen,  lamb,  fox.  bird,  lion ;  light,  lightning,  letter,  bread, 
food  and  drink»  door,  wheat,  way,  voice,  head,  government, 
foundation,  cornerstone,  firstborn,  odor,  picture,  type,  life,  re- 
flection, morning  star,  military  subordination,  the  former  gen- 
erations :  Immanuel,  God's  Son,  Elias,  Moses,  John  Baptist, 
David,  Bethel,  the  brazen  serpent,  manna,  Abraham,  the  cover 
of  the  Ark,  Adam,  the  paschal  lamb,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cove- 
nant, the  Atoning  Sacrifice,  the  rock,  the  sin-offering,  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  the  angels,  the  High  Priest,  Aaron,  Melchizedek, 
law,  covenant,  tabernacle  and  its  worship,  root  of  Jesse ;  birth 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  Virgin,  the  rescuer  from  sin,  the  fulfiller, 
lord,  the  wisdom,  the  lord  over  all,  the  Just  One,  the  All- 
present,  Logos,  the  One  filled  with  the  Spirit,  the  One  sealed 
of  the  Father,  the  Life,  the  Resurrection,  the  Truth,  Lord  and 
God,  the  prince  of  life,  the  reconciler,  all  the  powers  of  the 
world,  the  end  of  the  law,  the  servant  of  the  circumcision,  di- 
vine power  and  divine  wisdom,  the  mediator  of  Creation,  the 
body  of  God,  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  the  Spirit,  the 
glory  of  God,  the  image  of  God,  God  in  Christ,  propitiation, 
the  inner  life  of  believers,  the  curse,  the  antetype  of  the  true 
man,  the  summing-up-of-all-things,  the  principle  of  the  new 
creation,  peace,  the  husband  of  the  congregation,  pre-exist- 
encc,  humiliation,  exaltation,  the  firstborn  of  all  creatures,  the 
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fulness,  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  philoso- 
phy, the  gift  of  God,  etc.  According  to  the  belief  of  the 
ancient  Christians  the  whole  world  and  all  in  it,  and  God  and 
all  His  manifestations,  were  at  their  service  to  enable  them  to 
know  Christ  and  tell  of  Him.  .  .  .  Christ  never  thought 
of  making  eternal  salvation  to  depend  on  a  certain  scientific 
historical  formulation  of  doctrine.  Every  time  and  every  per- 
son must  learn  afresh  to  know  and  understand  and  accept  and 
believe  the  great  mystery." 

Jesus  united  in  His  own  person  in  a  perfect  degree  the 
essential  characters  of  His  kingdom :  complete,  blessed  com- 
munion with  God,  selfless  love  to  men,  and  freedom  from  all 
evil ;  inward  peace  and  the  conquest  of  all  evil,  even  of  death. 
Redemption  is  defined;  and  then  is  added:  "J^sus  had  the 
mission  to  forgive  sin  and  not  only  to  awaken  the  feeling  of 
guilt,  but  to  still  it  and  take  it  away,  to  renew  the  conscience, 
and  to  give  to  His  followers  insight  and  power  to  recognize 
temptations  and  overcome  them,  and  to  renounce  sin." 

To  Him  are  ascribed  sinless  moral  perfection,  wonderful 
peace,  inexhaustible  power,  inner  freedom,  and  loftiness  of 
spirit,  founded  on  His  complete  blessed  communion  with  God 
and  divine  Sonship.  He  was  exalted  above  the  power  of  evil. 
He  wrought  a  complete  redemption.  He  preached  divine  for- 
giveness as  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"The  (jodhead  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  depend  on  our 
belief  in  His  Godhead.  But  neither  does  our  belief  in  His 
Godhead  depend  on  theological  and  philosophical  specula- 
tions. For,  rightly  understood,  the  Godhead  of  Christ  is  not 
a  dogma,  but  a  Gospel.  Actual  faith  in  the  Godhead  of  Christ 
cannot  be  produced  by  theological  argument.  As  by  the 
Apostles,  so  now  by  us  it  can  be  won  and  exercised  not  by 
means  of  theories  and  formulas  about  the  birth  of  Jesus  and 
the  mysteries  of  His  being,  but  practically  by  beholding  His 
public  historical  work  and  by  experience  of  His  abiding  and 
present  operation.  We  become  partakers  of  His  presence 
and  certain  of  it,  by  means  of  ever-conscious  recollection  of 
His  person  and  His  work  (Word  and  Sacrament) ;  by  means 
of  life  in  the  Christian  fellowship ;  by  obedience  to  His  Word 
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and  Commandments  (John  15:  iff.);  and  by  the  exercise  of 
Christian  love  to  the  poor  and  needy  (Matt.  25 :  40)." 

"Belief  in  the  Godhead  of  (Thrist  is  in  a  certain  sense  the 
sum  of  the  whole  Gospel,  the  goal  and  the  whole  content  of 
the  Christian  life.  Its  marks  are  the  same  as  those  of  belief 
in  the  Godhead  of  the  heavenly  Father,  viz :  (a)  the  certainty 
that  He  is  unique,  does  not  belong  to  'the  world',  is  Lord  and 
Ruler  over  the  whole  world,  so  that  in  relation  to  Him  we  are 
only  receptive,  and  in  Him  are  ruled  by  God  Himself;  (b) 
confidence  in  Him ;  (c)  the  certainty  that  from  Him,  through 
Him,  and  for  His  sake,  we  have  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  (d) 
prayer  to  Him ;  and  (e)  a  walk  according  to  His  will.  Cf . 
Melanchfhon,  Lcci  Theol.  Scriptura  sacra  dccet  nos  de  Alii  divmi' 
tate  non  tantum  speculative,  sed  practice,  hoc  est,  jubet  nos,  ut 
Christum  invocemus,  ut  confidamus  Christo;  sic  enim  vere 
tribueter  ei  Iwnos  diviniiatis. 

"The  endeavor  made  in  former  centuries  to  bring  the 
human  forms  of  Jesus  CThrist  into  harmony  with  the  marks  of 
a  theological  and  philosophical  notion  of  God,  excogitated  by 
the  natural  reason,  is  in  itself  futile  and  totally  out  of  harmony 
with  the  Gospel.  For  (a)  it  is  the  Christian  conviction  thzt 
we  know  God's  proper  being  only  in  the  historical  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  .  .  God,  whose  inmost  being  is  otherwise 
unknown  to  us,  becomes  known  to  us  in  Jesus*  human  Per- 
son. It  is  a  complete  perversion  when  God  is  posited  as 
known,  and  by  means  of  this  postulate  the  mysterious  being 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  theoretically  defined,  (b)  Everything  which 
is  predicated  of  God  apart  from  the  Person  of  Jesus  (c.  g.  Al- 
mightiness.  Omniscience,  Omnipresence)  is  not  derived  from 
experience,  but  is  a  deduction  and  a  postulate  transcending 
our  power  of  thought,  which  we  scarcely  can  apply  to  the  un- 
known infinite  being  of  God,  nor  can  combine  in  a  living  unity 
with  the  historical  Person  of  Jesus,  (c)  On  this  way  we  reach 
only  logical  formulas,  full  of  contradictions,  but  do  not  come 
to  a  living  conception  and  least  of  all  to  that  understanding  of 
the  Person  of  Jesus  which  the  Gospel  aims  at  and  which  brings 
eternal  life  witJi  it. 
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"In  the  New  Testament  we  find  three  different  ways  of 
explaining  the  human  historical  person  of  Jesus  by  its  origin: 
(a)  a  supernatural  birth ;  (b)  pre-existence ;  and  (c)  the  in- 
carnation of  the  eternal  divine  word  of  revelation,  the  Logos. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  ideas  stand  independently  and 
tide  by  side,  as  separate  attempts  to  derive  the  mystery  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  from  His  divine  origin. 

"The  supernatural  generation  of  Jesus  is  spoken  of  only 
in  the  history  of  His  childhood  in  Matthew  and  Luke;  else- 
where it  is  not  alluded  to  by  Jesus  in  His  discourses,  nor  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament.  The  unique  person  of  Jesus 
is  here  said  to  have  originated  in  an  unique  way,  namely,  not 
to  have  been  begotten  by  a  human  father  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  representation  corresponds 
to  the  inference  from  the  Old  Testament  made  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus,  that  the  Messiah  according  to  Isaiah  7 :  14 
(not  of  course  according  to  the  original  sense  of  the  passage) 
was  to  be  expected  as  the  Son  of  a  Virgin.  But  the  really 
essential  and  new,  the  specifically  Christian  in  this  represen- 
tation, is  not  so  much  the  birth  of  a  Virgin  as  rather  the  genera- 
tion by  the  Spirit  of  God,  a  thought  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
real  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  and  even  beyond  such  messi- 
anic passages  as  Ps.  2 :  7,  and  in  a  popular-realistic  and  exalted 
and  simple  way  makes  it  clear  that  this  unique  person  cannot 
be  explained  under  the  natural  conditions  and  relations  of 
humanity,  that  unlike  prophets  and  apostles  and  believing 
Christians  He  was  not  under  the  partial  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  but  from  the  beginning  must  be  conceived  as  wholly 
begotten  by  the  Spirit  of  God.    Luke  i :  35 ;  Matt,  i :  20. 

"The  thought  of  the  Pre-existence  of  Jesus  is  found  first 
in  Paul,  i.  e.  the  persuasion  that  Jesus,  before  He  came  into 
this  world,  and  even  before  the  world  was  created,  existed  in  a 
wonderful,  individual,  personal  presence  with  God,  and 
through  a  conscious  resolution  in  order  to  redeem  the  human 
race  and  bring  them  to  the  glory  of  heaven,  divested  Himself 
of  His  heavenly  glory  and  entered  into  the  human-historical 
mode  of  being.  This  conception  brings  out  more  comprehen- 
sively than  the  foregoing  the  Divine  worth  and  condition  of 
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the  Person  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  work  and  condition 
exalted  above  worid  and  time.  Of  course,  if  it  be  carried  out 
strictly,  it  is  not  without  danger  of  detracting  from  the  human 
origin,  the  human  development  of  Jesus,  and  our  necessary 
conviction  of  His  true  manhood,  by  virtue  of  which  He  really 
belongs  to  us  men.  The  thought  of  His  Pre-existence  was 
not  supematurally  revealed  to  the  Apostles,  nor  was  it  elabo- 
rated by  St.  Paul,  nor  was  it  unusual  at  that  time,  but  we  have 
to  deal  here  with  an  easily  intelligible  application  to  Jesus  of  a 
conventional  attribute  of  the  Jewish  Messiah.  Strange,  new, 
and  peculiar  as  this  notion  appears  to  us  at  this  day,  so  usual 
was  the  thought  of  Pre-existence  in  the  Judaism  of  that  time, 
in  order  to  set  forth  the  higher,  divinely-originated  and  world- 
embracing  importance  and  the  superhuman  imperishable 
worth  of  certain  persons  and  things.  Accordingly,  at  thai 
time  Moses,  Enoch,  Adam,  the  Tabernacle,  the  Temple,  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  etc.,  were  held  to  have  pre-existed;  and 
if  all  these  pre-existed,  how  much  more  the  supreme  perscMial 
goal  of  the  history  of  the  world,  the  Messiah.  .  .  .  This 
universal  Jewish  conception  the  earliest  Christians  simply  ap- 
plied to  their  Christ ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Paul  alleges 
the  fact  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  as  the  motive  for  a  moral 
demand,  shows  that  in  this  conception  he  expresses  nothing 
new  and  supematurally  revealed,  but  something  well  known 
and  admitted  by  all.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  wonderful 
proof  of  the  mighty  impression  made  by  the  historical  Perscm 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  dared  to  apply  that  conception  to 
Him.  The  thought  of  Pre-existence  is  the  involuntary  com- 
plement and  the  obverse  to  the  conviction  of  His  present  exal- 
tation. 

"The  completest  and  subtlest  development  of  the  belief 
in  the  divine  origin  and  character  of  Jesus  is  that  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  especially  of  its  so-called  Prologue.  According 
to  it  God  has  from  Eternity  to  Eternity  with  Him  a  special 
Divine  Principle  of  Revelation  (the  *  Logos,*  the  'Word'), 
which  is  distinct  from  God,  and  like  God,  the  means  of  Crea- 
tion and  the  Upholder  of  all  true  life  in  the  world.  This  eter- 
nal, divine  Word  of  Revelation,  after  a  preparatory  (^>eratioa 
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in  Israel,  in  Jesus  entered  into  the  history  of  the  world  as  a 
Person,  and  in  the  form  of  this  human  Person  is  the  unique 
Upholder  of  the  divine  distinctness  of  essence  (Wesensbes- 
timmthcii)  and  the  perfect  Revealer  of  God  the  Father  Him- 
self. .  .  .  This  view  contains  the  essential  kernel  of  what 
the  doctrines  of  the  Supernatural  Birth  and  of  the  Pre-exist- 
ence  aim  to  express.  It  makes  use  of  the  highest,  most  spirit- 
ual and  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  intellectual  notions  then 
known  to  Jews  ?nd  Heathen,  the  religious  and  philos<^hicai 
notion  of  the  Logos.  The  historical  Person  of  Jesus  is  thereby 
made  intelligible  to  the  whole  world  of  educated  men,  in  its 
unattainable,  supramundane  and  universal  worth,  in  its 
unique  relation  to  God,  and  in  its  enduring  central  significance 
in  the  world  and  the  history  of  the  world:  in  the  Person  of 
Jesus  the  perfect  self-manifestation  of  God  is  completed  not 
merely  to  Israel  but  to  all  mankind,  for  the  true  salvation  and 
eternal  life  of  all.  All  other  revelation  of  God  is  not  merely 
preparative  and  subordinate  to  this  perfect  revelation,  but 
exists  only  for  the  sake  of  this  and  is  an  operation  of  the  One 
Word  of  Revelation  Incarnate  in  Christ.    .    .    . 

"How  mighty  must  have  been  the  Personality,  whose  ad- 
herents did  not  shrink  from  such  thoughts  as  these! 

"All  these  thoughts  are  not  the  roots  and  foundations  erf 
belief  in  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  but  inferences  from  it.  The 
original  Christian  faith  in  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  like  our  own 
religious  faith  therein,  does  not  rest  on  these  diflferent  expla- 
nations, but  simply  on  the  historical  evident  operation  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  especially  on  His  death  and  resurrection. 
Every  seeker  and  doubter  is  therefore  to  be  directed  to  the 
aarthly  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  and  then  to  His  resurrection 
and  the  fruits  of  His  operation ;  only  upon  this  secure  foun- 
dation can  we  like  His  disciples  get  for  ourselves  a  true  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  Christians  must  always 
keep  hold  of  the  actual  historical  facts.  .  .  .  The  develop- 
ment of  the  necessary  antecedents  of  the  Person  and  Work  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  more  a  matter  of  Theology  than  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Jesus  was  not  manifested  in  order  that  we  men 
might  be  able  to  give  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  mystery 
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of  His  Being,  but  that  He  might  give  us  a  solution  of  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  human  life.  If  then  science  in  investigating 
the  mystery  of  our  own  life  soon  comes  face  to  face  with  ques- 
tions, obscurities,  riddles  and  contradictions,  how  much  less 
may  we  expect  from  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  unique 
Person  of  Jesus?  This  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  it  is  our 
right  and  duty  to  make  clear  to  all  the  world  the  divine  sig- 
nificance of  Jesus,  to  try  to  do  this  in  many  ways,  and  that,  in 
order  that  this  knowledge  of  Him  may  be  a  living  one  it  must 
be  set  in  immediate  relation  to  the  highest,  most  spiritual  and 
most  comprehensive  ideas  that  rule  in  every  age." 

ON    THE    ATONEMENT. 

"Jesus  nowhere  said  that  God  cannot  forgive  sinners  nor 
have  to  do  with  them  because  of  His  hcriiness  or  justice,  with- 
out a  previous  atonement  or  a  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  these 
sinners.  If  this  had  been  the  meaning  of  Jesus,  a  number  of 
His  parables  and  sayings  would  have  been  without  convincing 
force,  and  He  would  have  demanded  more  from  men  than  God 
Himself  vouchsafed  to  do.  His  own  practice  contradicted 
this  supposed  principle,  and,  since  He  went  about  with  sin- 
ners, there  would  have  been  reason  to  doubt  the  divinity  of 
what  He  did  and  His  real,  complete,  divine  holiness.  Accord- 
ingly, Jesus  can  have  conceived  His  own  mission^  His  life  as 
well  as  His  death,  as  the  sufficient  cause  and  appropriate  way 
to  realize  and  assure  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  not  as 
the  juridical  conditio  sine  qua  non  for  the  possibility  of  it.  This 
is  not  to  deny  that  right  faith  in  penitence  perceives  that  the 
actual  sufferings  of  Christ  are  vicarious,  and  so  praises  and 
explains  them,  and  conceives  them  as  necessary  for  the  be- 
liever. But  it  is  not  right  to  develop,  in  a  theoretic-scientific 
way  the  logical  necessity  of  a  vicarious  passion  from  universal, 
preconceived,  juristical  notions.  In  practical  faith  we  can  in- 
deed perceive  why  Christian  salvation  can  have  been  assured 
to  us  in  this  way,  but  we  cannot  establish  that  and  how  God 
was  compelled  to  this  and  no  other  course  by  His  own  inner 
nature. 

"Jesus  often  told  His  disciples  that  it  was  necessary  He 
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should  die,  and  in  His  death  He  declared  that  His  work 
was  now  finished.  But  He  said  relatively  little  about  the 
value  and  significance  of  His  death.  The  Synoptics  contain 
three  such  sayings  about  the  meaning  of  His  death,  Luke  12 : 
49f.,  Matt.  20:  28;  26:  26-28.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Supper,  said  in  the  very  face  of  death,  evidently  arc 
connected  with  the  Old  Testament  passages  which  refer  to  the 
0£Ferings  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  24:  4-8)  and  the  promise  of 
the  New  Covenant  in  Jer.  31 :  31-34,  and  show  that  the  Lord 
described  His  violent  death  as  the  perfect  Sacrifice  of  the 
Covenant,  ordained  by  God,  through  which  the  promised  new 
Covenant  with  all  its  blessings,  especially  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  is  finally  actualized  and  completely  established.  His 
death  could  be  such  an  Offering,  only  because  in  it  a  per- 
fect and  pure  life  wholly  devoted  to  the  will  of  God  was  sur- 
rendered to  God  in  obedience.  .  .  .  Not  that  an  innocent 
person  is  punished  with  death  in  place  of  the  guilty  to  satisfy 
God's  wrath,  but  that  a  pure  life  is  voluntarily  given  to  God 
out  of  love  to  Him  and  to  sinful  men,  is  the  constant  underly- 
ing thought  of  the  New  Testament  consideration  of  the  death 
of  Christ. 

"The  necessary  complement  of  the  sacrificial  conception 
of  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  thought  that  Jesus  Himself  is  the 
Priest  who  presented  this  Offering  to  God." 

"Confidence  in  the  living  Lord  and  Saviour  finds  in  the 
life  of  the  historical  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  operation  of  His 
Spirit  so  inexhaustible  a  material,  that  the  expression  and  de- 
velopment of  this  faith  can  take  diverse  forms  and  directions. 
A  very  natural,  deep  and  suggestive  expression  of  this  con- 
fidence is  the  confession  that  Jesus'  historical  mission,  espe- 
cially His  life  and  death,  has  the  significance  of  a  substitution 
for  His  own,  i.  e.  for  those  who  believe.  This  thought  ex- 
presses as  scarcely  any  other  can  the  whole  magnitude  of  the 
vcriuntary  conscious  self-devotion  of  Jesus  to  His  task  of  sal- 
vation, the  whole  burden  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  which  is 
awakened  by  the  Gospel,  and  the  whole  g^ory  and  certainty 
of  the  heavenly  salvation  won  in  Christ.    It  exalts  the  value 
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cf  every  Christian  life  in  the  sight  of  God.    It  declares  the 
universal  comprehension  of  the  saving  work  of  Christ. 

"The  punishment  of  an  innocent  person  in  place  of  the 
guilty  is  an  absolutely  unpermissible  thing  from  a  juristic 
standpoint.  But  a  vcrfuntary  self-devotion  and  a  free  vicarious 
suffering  even  for  the  guilty  is  a  very  high  moral  act,  and  not 
without  analog}'  in  the  most  delicate  human  departments  of 
life  (Fatherland,  Family,  Community,  Friendship,  Calling). 

"The  tliought  of  Jesus'  substitution  for  mankind,  i.  e.  for 
Christendom,  cannot  be  made  intelligible  to  the  natural  human 
understanding  or  intelligible  by  means  of  any  necessary,  juris- 
tic-theological theory,  but  it  has  its  truth  and  worth  only  where 
it  arises  as  the  immediate  spontaneous,  religious  expression  of 
the  pious  feeling  of  the  mind  of  the  redeemed  sinner.  In- 
stead of  asking  whether  this  substitution  was  necessary  for 
God,  it  is  ours  to  know  and  learn  how  it  is  salutary  to  us.  .  .  . 

"Jesus  never  made  salvation  dependent  on  any  particular 
theory  about  His  death.  .  .  .  He  never  immediately  ex- 
pressed the  thought  of  a  substitution ;  but  frequently  and  de- 
cidedly emphasized  that  according  to  the  divine  will  and  plan 
of  salvation  He  must  suffer  and  freely  and  willingly  suffer  for 
the  good  of  His  own.  Matt.  20:  28,  according  to  the  whole 
context,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  a  satisfaction 
that  had  to  be  made  to  God,  nor  to  a  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  devil,  but  only  says  that  Jesus  is  determined  to  free  men 
from  their  condition  of  bondage  through  his  own  death."  The 
Apostles  use  various  illustrations.  "Instructive  theory  never 
will  exhaust  the  whole  power  and  fulness  of  living  faith." 

ON    THE    HOLY    SUPPER. 

"A  Sacrament  is  the  Word  of  God  in  the  form  of  an  action 
instituted  by  Christ,  and  its  Holy  of  Holies,  its  characteristic 
mark,  and  the  basis  of  its  being  and  operation  is  the  Word  of 
God." 

"We  must  remember  that  both  Sacraments  refer  to  not 
merely  the  outward  nature  of  men,  but  before  all  to  the  sin  of 
men,  not  merely  to  the  godgiven  necessary  constituents  of 
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Nature,  but  primarily  to  the  divine  grace  in  redemption ;  and 
finally  that  they  remind  us  of  the  foundation-la)dng'  beginning" 
and  the  completion  of  the  public  historical  activity  of  Jesus, 
and  serve  to  ever  generate  Christendom  out  of  the  lifework 
of  Christ,  and  always  anew  to  gather  Christendom  around  it. 

"For  the  correct,  scriptural  understanding  of  the  Hcrfy 
Supper  the  following  points  of  view  are  essential :  (a)  its  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  (b)  the  meaning  and 
the  practice  of  the  sacrificia!  ftteal  in  the  Old  Testament  cultus ; 
(c)  the  connection  with  the  fundamental  Old  Testament 
thoughts  and  acts  of  salvation,  namely,  the  Passover  and  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt ;  the  Covenant  Sacrifice  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  old  covenant ;  and  the  prophetic  promise  of  the 
new  coT'cnant, 

".Though  the  Holy  Supper  is  a  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  its  meaning  is  not  exhausted  in  the  commen- 
dation of  a  past  fact.  Rather,  through  the  inner  worth  of  that 
fact  and  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  the  char- 
acter and  requirements  of  religious  faith,  the  commemoration 
becomes  a  confirmation  and  a  fresh  reception  and  enjoyment 
of  all  the  blessings,  rights,  promises  and  obligations,  which 
faith  finds  connected  with  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Supper,  just  because  it  is  a  commemoration  of  unique  and 
eternal  significance,  is  not  merely  a  confession  and  vow  on  the 
part  of  Christian  people,  .  .  .  but  is  primarily  a  blessed 
action  of  God  upon  Christendom  and  its  members,  who 
through  it  always  participate  anew  in  and  are  assured  of  the 
salvation  mediated  and  confirmed  by  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  it  is  a  consequence  of  this,  that  we  have 
here  to  do  not  so  much  with  a  miracle  of  Almigbtiness,  by 
which  God  transmutes  the  elements  in  any  way,  but  rather 
with  God's  eternal  miracle  of  love  wrought  in  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  with  its  repeated  and  abiding  confirmation. 

"In  the  Supper  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  par- 
taken of,  but  through  the  participation  we  are  united  with  the 
Body  offered  to  God  as  a  sacrifice,  and  with  the  Blood  shed 
and  therefore  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.    In  other  words,  in 
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faith  wc  arc  made  one  with  Him  who  died  but  lives  forever, 
who  gave  His  soul  to  death." 

The  points  of  view  which  have  been  given  do  not  exhaust 
the  meaning  of  the  Supper.  "In  connection  with  the  thoughts 
which  have  been  developed  the  Supper  can  be  called  a  Death- 
fea.st,  A  Parting  Feast,  a  Covenant  Feast,  God's  great  Sup- 
per, a  Feast  of  Joy,  a  Feast  of  Triumph,  a  Feast  of  Battle,  or  a 
Pilgrim's  meal." 

Tliere  are  fo  many  suggestive  thoughts  in  these  pages, 
that  we  have  left  but  little  space  for  criticism.  We  have 
quoted  at  length  in  order  to  fairly  display  our  author's  method 
and  the  characteristics  of  his  school.  But  we  must  add  a  few 
words. 

He  has  committed  the  gravest  fault  of  which  one  can  be 
guilty  who  professedly  forsakes  the  old  standards  of  belief : — 
after  all,  his  *>ook  is  a  laboured  attempt  to  preserve  all  the 
forms  of  the  Church's  belief,  while  he  admits  a  doubt  of  their 
inward  truth.  The  devoutness  of  this  book  is  undeniable ;  but 
he  seenirt  to  leave  very  little  basis  for  devout  faith.  We  may 
have  mistaken  its  trend,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  theological 
Agnosticism. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  that  the  new  learning  should  first 
of  all  set  itself  right  with  the  traditional  beliefs  of  the  Church ; 
but  this  seems  to  us  too  much  like  stealing  in  under  false  pre- 
tenses. We  wa?t  for  the  new  dogmatician  who  shall  give  us 
the  eternal  verities  under  fresh  forms  of  statement,  which  shall 
justify  themselves  to  the  devout  believers  in  Holy  Scripture 
as  readily  as  the  parables  of  Jesus  commend  themselves  to  the 
conscience  of  every  man,  and  relegate  the  formulas  of  the  past 
to  the  category  of  '* value-judgments"  (Werth-urtheik)  only 
because  every  one  shall  at  once  recognize  that  their  inward 
truth  has  found  a  better  expression. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  adding  that  the  au- 
thor, in  spite  of  his  rejection  of  metaphysical  processes,  seems 
to  have  brought  his  own  prejudgments,  and  determined  to 
force  the  old  Word  into  accord  with  them. 

However,  we  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  position 
that  Christian  Doctrine  needs  restatement.      The  Scholasti- 
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cism  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  cannot  be  revived ;  nor  is  it 
satisfactory  to  choose  some  aspect  of  truth  and  then  artfully 
develo;^?;  from  it  the  whole  familiar  scheme  of  the  old  Dogma- 
ticians.  Will  it  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  say  how  we  think 
the  new  Dogmatic  may  be  constructed? 

In  the  present  stage  of  theological  science  we  may  not 
simply  assume  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  they  stand.   To  meet  the  mind  of  the  age,  criticism 
must  be  reckoned  with.     But  there  is  a  minimum  of  historical 
fact  which  the  most  advanced  criticism  must  admit.    With  its 
theories  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.    There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  at  a  certain  time  such  an  historical  Person  as  Jesus 
lived  in  the  world,  that  His  life  was  founded  on  and  developed 
out  of  the  Old  Testament  (meaning  thereby  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Jews  and  the  Sacred  History  and  Institutions  of  which 
they  tell),  that  His  teaching  even  after  infinite  appKcation  still 
is  a  living  seed,  that  He  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Remans  but 
because  rejected  by  His  own  people,  and  that  from  the  belief 
and  assertion  of  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  the  Christian 
Church  derives  its  being.    The  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the 
New  Testament   comprise   the  earliest  extant  documents  of 
Christianity.    "The  historical  Jesus"  therefore  cannot  be  re- 
garded apart  from  the  Old   Testament  and  the   New.     Re- 
garded in  the  harmony  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
which  He  corrects  and  interprets,  Jesus  Christ  is  seen  to  be 
(a)  the  Manifestation  of  the  Father,  (b)  a  Ransom  for  Man- 
kind, and  (c)  the  Mediator  between  God  and  Man.    Accord- 
ingly, we  must  study  the  revelation  of  God  which  is  given  by 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     Afterwards,  the  continuous  reve- 
lation of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Ghost.    We  learr 
to  know  the  Spirit,  to  Whom  the  Old  Testament  books  arr 
ascribed,  and  to  whose  operation  in  the  Church  the  New  Tes- 
tament books  are  due,  from  Jesus,  Who  possessed  the  Spirit 
without  measure,  in  Whom  all  the  Fulness  dwells.    We  would 
study  the  Personal  Presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  character, 
nature,  calling,  history,  and  fulfilment  of  the  Body  of  Christ ; 
and  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  o()eration   in   and   through  the 
Church,  His  means,  His  works  in  the  whole  Body  and  in  each 
of  its  members.  Edward  T.  Horn. 


Article  III. 

PERILS  OF  DOaiMENTARY  EVIDENCE. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  build  history  upon  hear-say. 
It  is  not  even  safe  to  make  absolute  historical  statements  on 
the  basis  of  well  accredited  eve  witnesses  or  of  tradition.  The 
remarkable  fact  which  developed  at  the  opening  of  the  Schley 
Court  of  Inquiry  that  Admiral  Howison,  with  all  the  carefully 
trained  habits  of  observation  of  a  naval  officer^  was  unable  to 
recollect  any  of  the  particulars,  or  the  personalities,  and  very 
little  of  the  conversation  that  he  had  heard  within  the  range 
of  a  comparatively  recent  period,  illustrates  the  unconscious 
treacherousness  and  faultiness  of  the  human  mind  in  difficult 
matters  of  testimony. 

A  knowle'I^e  of  this  truth  has  led  the  best  historians  to  dis- 
card evidence  by  hear-say,  and  to  lay  comparatively  smaller 
stress  upon  traditional  evidence.  They  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  going  back  to  sources.  They  wish  to  search  for  the 
original  documents.  When  they  have  found  an  undoubted 
original  ancient  parchment  or  piece  of  testimony  their  eyes 
brighten.  Tlie  treasure  they  have  discovered  is  documentary 
evidence.  They  arc  almost  ready  to  swear  by  the  contents 
which  they  now  disclose  for  the  first  time  as  written,  and 
therefore  reliable,  contemporaneous  evidence. 

It  is  this  instinct  for  going  back  to  the  original  written 
sources,  and  this  confidence  in  our  ability  to  construct  the  his- 
tory of  a  time  from  its  contemporaneous  written  documents, 
that  has  effected  such  a  great  revolution  in  modem  times  in 
the  field  of  Biblical  hisiory.  It  has  led,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, to  the  examination  of  the  literature  there  for  original 
and  secondary  documents,  and  has  given  rise  to  and  enlarged 
the  use  of  the  various  current  documentary  theories.  It  has 
stimulated  scholars  like   Hamack.  of   liberal   tendency,  and 
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Zahn,  of  conservative  tendency,  to  make  a  thorough  search 
through  the  whole  period  of  early  Christian  literature,  and  to 
test  the  writings  for  secondary  and  circumstantial  facts,  as 
the  lawyer  cross-examines  a  witness  in  court.  There  is 
scarcelv  a  writer  in  the  field  of  New  Testament  literature  and 
criticism  who  does  not  now  base  conclusions  upon  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  evidence  of  the  original  documents. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  present  article  to  call  attention  to 
the  perils  of  the  use  of  contemporaneous  documentary  evi- 
dence. For  the  writer  hopes  to  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  we 
are  by  no  means  safe  in  drawing  conclusions  when  we  have  the 
original  documents  before  our  eyes,  even  if  their  range  of 
apparent  evidence  be  full  and  well  nigh  complete.  There  are 
as  many  pitfalls,  perhaps  of  a  more  peculiar  and  narrow  kind, 
in  the  use  of  documents,  as  there  are  in  the  dissection  and  use 
of  tradition. 

The  most  dangerous  of  these  perils  is  the  one  that  is  least 
obvious,  or  to  speak  perhaps  more  accurately,  the  one  whose 
presence  is  least  prominent  in  the  minds  of  archaeological  in- 
vestigators, diicovcrers,  and  writers  from  original  sources. 
This  peril  lies  in  the  failure  of  historians  to  realize  the  fact  that 
a  duly  accredited  documentary  statement  or  narrative,  how- 
ever trustworthy  it  may  appear  to  be,  is  by  no  means  always 
real  evidence  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  fact  which  it  nar- 
rates. Very  frequently, — more  frequently  than  would  warrant 
us  in  considering  the  cases  merely  exceptional, — ^papers  and 
documents  relating  to  occurrences  intended  or  looked  for  are 
drawn  up,  and  completed,  and  laid  aside,  and  some  sudden 
change  in  the  order  of  events  causes  either  a  deviation  from 
the  original  intention  in  the  execution  of  the  affair,  or  an  aib- 
solute  failure  to  materialize  on  its  part. 

This  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  newspaper  world.  Per- 
haps the  major  part  of  what  we  read  as  having  occurred  in  the 
world,  day  by  day,  has  been  written  by  the  process  that  the 
reporter  calls  "anticipation."  If,  therefore,  any  unexpected 
change  in  the  order  or  nature  of  events  comes  to  pass  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  the  reporter  has  already  left  the  field,  the 
paper  appears  the  next  morning  with  an  account  drawn  from 
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original  documents,  i.  e.  printed  programs,  written  articles  of 
agreement,  resolutions  framed  in  advance,  etc ,  of  what  was 
intended  to  occur.  The  paper  states  this  intended  occurrence 
as  an  actual  fact,  but  in  very  truth  something  entirely  different 
has  happened.  The  frequency  and  the  naturalness  of  the  use 
of  the  method  of  "anticipation,"  together  with  the  frequency 
with  which  "the  unexpected  happens,"  impairs  contempo- 
raneous documentary  evidence  to  a  greater  degree  than  his- 
torians allow  for.  For  instance,  multitudes  of  state  papers 
which  have  already  been  prepared  and  perhaps  actually  signed 
by  busy  oflficials  in  readiness  for  a  coming  public  event,  but 
which  have  not  been  carried  into  execution  because  of  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  line  of  events,  and  which  are  therefore 
pigeon-holed  and  forgotten  for  the  time  being,  especially  if 
the  official  in  charge  should  happen  to  be  supplanted  or  should 
die.  many  years  or  centuries  thereafter  turn  up,  and  being  very 
complete  and  perfect  in  their  details,  though  they  conflict  with 
traditional  accounts,  are  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  event,  all  rumors  or  traditions  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  documents  which  never  were 
in  practical  effect,  or  for  which  the  moment  never  came  when 
they  could  be  put  into  practical  execution,  will  be  found  stowed 
away  all  the  more  carefully  and  completely  and  in  all  the  better 
condition,  than  are  those  which  must  be  subjected  to  the 
actual  wear  and  tear  of  instruments  that  bear  in  themselves 
the  power  of  action.  These  "theoretical"  or  unused  and 
therefore  unreliable  documents  of  history  often  take  the  shape 
of  letters  which  prominent  historical  persons  are  stated  to  have 
written  to  others.  The  letter  may  be  prepared,  dated,  and  duly 
signed,  there  may  be  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  it  has 
not  been  sent.  And  yet  possibly  at  the  last  moment,  the 
writer  has  hesitated  actually  to  dispatch  it,  perhaps  because  of 
a  single  uncertainty  in  connection  with  its  contents,  and  still 
has  been  unwilling  to  destroy  it  because  it  contains  possibly  a 
full  expression  of  his  views  and  notions  on  many  points.  It  is 
found  after  many  decades  among  his  literary  remains  and  is 
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taken  to  be  the  genuine  and  original  copy  of  that  which  has 
actually  been  dispatched. 

Another  peril  in  the  use  of  documentary  evidence  is  the 
very  evident  one  that  much  of  what  remains  to  us  in  the  drag- 
net of  history  in  documentary  form  is  altogether  partisan  in 
character.  Original  documents  as  a  rule  beat  with  the  life 
blood  of  those  who  compose  them.  All  the  limitations,  all 
the  prejudices,  all  the  blindness  and  shortsightedness  of  a  con- 
temporary and  most  deeply  interested  participant  in  party 
strife,  will  be  found  transferred  to  the  document  in  question. 
Indeed  the  writer  would  be  inclined  to  set  up  the  rule  that  the 
accuracy  of  contemporaneous  documents,  considered  as  abso^ 
lute  evidence,  is  seriously  impaired  for  broad  historical  use  by 
the  lack  of  perspective,  the  narrowness  of  the  horizon,  and 
the  concentration  on  the  present  moment  of  the  mind  of  the 
author.  The  same  principle  that  prevents  a  physician  from 
being  able  to  diagnose  or  prescribe  in  a  case  in  which  he  is 
too  deeply  interested  in  his  own  person,  operates  to  detract 
from  the  trustworthiness  of  such  documentary  evidence. 

Another  principle  that  is  not  sufficiently  considered  in 
dealing  with  documentary  evidence  is  the  fact  that  lies  can 
be  written  as  readily  as  the  truth.  The  truth  is  a  far  more 
difficult  and  complicated  object  to  ascertain  than  we  generally 
suppose.  This  will  at  once  be  evident  to  anyone  who  steps 
into  a  court  of  justice,  where  a  large  number  of  witnesses  are 
being  examined  in  order  to  attempt  to  establish  the  truth  in 
regard  to  a  comparatively  simple  occurrence  or  transaction — 
a  fact  it  may  be  which  one  might  think  should  be  susceptible 
of  concurrent  proof  by  all  the  eye  witnesses.  It  is  as  easy  for 
a  writer  to  be  mistaken  as  to  truth,  as  for  a  speaker,  and 
when  we  consider  that  not  a  small  proportion  of  even  the  edu- 
cated part  of  the  human  race  is  more  interested  in  establish- 
ing its  own  contentions  than  in  reaching  impartial  results,  and 
that  no  inconsiderable  portion  even  of  educated  writers  color 
their  accounts  and  permit  themselves  to  be  actuated  by  mo- 
tives of  spite  and  malicious  feeling,  the  further  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  many  documents  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  frequently  seen  his  name  in 
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print  as  havinc^  conducted  a  funeral  service  at  which  he  never 
was  present.     He  has   read    glowing   accounts    of   sermons 
which  he  was  stated  in  the  press  to  have  delivered,  and  has 
often  met  with  outlines  and  trains  of  thought  contained  in 
discourses  which  never  fell  from  his  lips  and  on  occasions  of 
whose  occurrence  he  knew  abscrfutely  nothing  until  they  were 
passed.       He  recalls  distinctly  a  marriage  ceremony  which 
was  said  to  have  been  performed  by  him  in  all  the  newspapers 
that  publish  Associated  Press  dispatches  and  which  doubtless 
many  persons  not  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  still  believe 
that  he  performed.    The  account  in  print  stated  that  a  driver 
of  one  of  the  engines  of  the  municipal  fire  department  and  his 
intended  bride  were  standing  before  the  altar  in  the  church 
and  the  writer  in  his  clerical  robe  was  just  in  the  act  of  pro- 
nouncing the  words  that  were  to  unite  the  bride  before  the 
altar  as  man  and  wife,  when  an  alarm  of  fire  occurred  and  the 
CToom  nished  out  of  the  church,  deserting  his  bride,  and,  in 
his  wedding  garments,  leaped   upon    the   engine,  drove  the 
latter  to  the  fire  and  then,  while  the  fire  was  raging,  returned 
to  the  church  and  had  the  ceremony  concluded.      This  re* 
corded  statement  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  errors  it 
contained.    The  fact  that  the  engine  driver  was  about  to  be 
married  was  true.    The  statement  that  he  was  married  by  the 
writer  was  false :  for  the  pastor  performing  the  ceremony  was 
the  writer's  assistant.    The  statement  that  the  ceremony  took 
place  before  the  altar  was  false,  for  the  marriage  was  per- 
formed in  the  parsonage  and  not  in  the  church.    The  state- 
ment that  a  clerical  robe  was  worn  was  untrue.    The  state- 
ment that  the  groom  rushed  off  during  an  alarm  of  fire  was 
false.    The  ceremony  proceeded  to  a  peaceful  and  uninter- 
rupted conclusion  and  the  groom  walked  away  from  the  par- 
sonage with  his  bride  on  his  arm.    It  was  sometime  after  the 
ceremony  that  an  alarm  of  fire  occurred.    Here  are  two  ele- 
ments of  truth  in  combination  with  a  half  dozen  of  error,  and 
yet  undoubtedlv  in  the  contemporary  press  of  Pennsylvania 
as  preserved,  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  look  up  this  case, 
the  report  given  so  universally  and  without  contradiction  will 
be  accepted  as  undeniable   and   absolute   documentary  evi- 
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dence.  If  the  marriage  is  looked  up  in  the  church  register^ 
the  report  will  have  contradiction  in  one  item,  viz :  in  the  name 
of  the  pastor  performing  the  ceremony. 

A  similar  case  is  one,  where  a  professor,  a  pastor,  or  a 
public  official,  is  called  twice  to  the  same  office  and  where  ail 
knowledge  of  the  double  term  or  the  double  act  has  disap- 
peared, and  where  a  simple  fragment  of  knowledge  relating 
to  the  one  act  or  term  is  still  extant,  while  the  one  historical 
allusion  to  the  incumbent's  period  of  office  that  has  come 
down,  refers  to  the  other  term.  Such  in  essence  seems  to  be 
the  case  of  Quirinius,  governor  of  Syria  and  the  census,  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 

Deliberate  falsehoods  are  no  more  absent  from  docu- 
ments than  they  are  from  public  speech.  Anonymous  and 
paid  ivritings  in  particular,  abound  in  falsehood  difficult  to 
detect. 

Still  another  peril  connected  with  the  use  of  contempo- 
raneous documentary  evidence  is  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
often  to  ascertain  the  exact  environment  in  which  the  docu- 
ment in  question  originated. 

Writings  are  often  assigned  with  great  confidence  to  the 
first  century,  the  second  century,  or  to  the  third  century,  be- 
cause of  certain  general  characteristics  which  are  common 
both  to  the  writings  and  to  the  century.  But  the  fact  is  that 
characteristics  which  are  a  general  exponent  of  a  particular 
century,  may  also  be  a  special  exponent  of  a  particular  time 
and  place  in  centuries  before  or  afterward.  There  is  no  such 
regular  progress  in  history,  whether  sacred  and  secular,  as 
that  we  can  with  real  historical  accuracy,  assign  a  document 
to  any  particular  period  merely  because  its  general  features 
correspond  in  general  with  the  general  conditions  of  a  long- 
time period.  Not  only  does  history  repeat  itself,  so  that  these 
very  conditions  may  have  existed  in  preceding  and  subse- 
quent periods,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  writer  of  the 
document  may  have  forestalled  such  conditions  in  his  own 
mind,  or  may  have  repeated  them  as  actually  existent,  either 
unconsciously  or  by  deliberate  design.  There  are  a  thousand 
coincidents  by  ^ich  document  and  period  may  be  made  to 
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fit  together,  whereas  in  actual  historical  fact  they  may  be 
separated  by  a  very  wide  span  of  years,  and  by  perhaps  totally 
opposite  processes  of  development. 

The  great  weakness  of  our  modem  t3rpe  of  critical  scholar- 
ship is  the  readiness  to  jump  to  conclusions  on  the  basis  of 
probabilities  and  resemblances  and  then  to  regard  said  con- 
clusions as  having  been  actually  established.  The  need  and 
the  desire  for  a  comprehensive  explanatory  theory,  which  shall 
be  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the  partial  theories  already 
in  existence,  animates  our  present  day  scholarship,  whether 
scientific  or  historical,  to  a  statement  of  conclusions  drawn 
from  evidence,  which  cannot,  upon  thorough  examination,  be 
accepted  as  incontrovertible,  and  which  future  generations 
may  discover  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  ingeniously  woven 
tissue  of  resemblances  in  no  wise  square  and  on  all  fours  with 
the  actual  fact. 

It  is  so  unsatisfactory  for  a  man  of  research  in  his  latest 
works  to  present  nothing  but  vague  probabilities  and  possi- 
bilities and  to  qualify  and  limit  his  statements^  and  to 
seem  to  be  unable  to  prove  his  personal  theories,  that 
the  temptation  to  choose  the  more  bold,  picturesque,  and 
brilliant  metho<!  of  such  a  sacred  historian,  as  Hamack,  or  of 
such  a  scientific  constructor  as  Herbert  Spencer,  or  of  such  a 
popular  historian  as  the  eminently  beautiful,  but  wonderfully 
unfair  Francis  Parkman,  or  the  positive,  seductive,  but  biased 
Sydney  Fisher,  becomes  very  great  to  the  ambitious  scientist, 
discoverer,  philosopher  or  historian.  This  temptation,  which 
is  the  enchaining  of  the  mind  by  a  personal  idea  or  theory  of 
the  writer,  is  irresistible  to  many  ambitious  minds,  and  there- 
fore, as  is  so  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  immense  crops  of 
new  theories  pKt  forth  every  decade  by  University  writers, 
leads  to  a  twisiing  and  bending  of  documentary  evidence  to 
fit  the  leading  purpose  of  the  writer,  rather  than  to  explain  the 
document. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  instances  in  which  wrong  in- 
ferences are  drawn  from  scraps  of  documentary  evidence  that 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past  are  cases  in  which  the  evi- 
dence in  question,  and  which  has  escaped  the  common  fate  of 
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destruction  at  the  hand  of  time,  is  a  correct  exhibit  of  a  par- 
ticular part  of  fact,  in  so  far  as  that  particular  fact  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  is  misleading  in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  whole.  The  document  is  true  enough  in  a  limit- 
ed sense.  It  is  an  exact  statement  of  a  single  aspect  of  a  fact, 
but  it  is  more  or  less  or  entirely  false  when  it  is  taken  with 
reference  to  the  fact  itself  as  a  whole.  A  modem  illustration 
may  serve  to  make  this  point  clear.  President  Roosevelt 
took  the  oath  of  ofHce  in  the  Wilcox  mansion  at  Buffalo  about 
three  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  leaving  an  interim  of 
fully  twelve  hours  between  his  induction  into  office  and  the 
death  of  President  McKinley.  This  was,  so  to  say,  a  {H'ivate 
oath,  taken  as  early  as  possible  and  in  a  manner  conforming 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  But  President  Roosevelt  again 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  a  public  and  formal  manner  in  the 
capitol  of  the  country  and  on  an  occasion  befitting  so  solemn 
a  ceremony.  Now  suppose  that  in  future  ages  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  precise  time  when  President  Roosevelt  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
Suppose  this  were  not  a  minor  but  a  very  important  question. 
And  suppose  that  only  one  or  other  of  the  two  above-men- 
tioned facts  had  been  preserved  by  history.  Suppose  there 
was  a  background  of  circumstantial  testimony  which  fitted 
into  the  event  which  had  been  lost  to  history,  then  the  ques- 
tion would  arise  as  to  whether  we  should  believe  the  docu- 
mentary evidence,  and  how  it  could  be  fitted  into  a  background 
in  which  it  did  not  really  belong.  The  assumption  very  pos- 
sibly would  be  that  the  documentary  evidence  must  overrule 
all  the  circumstantial  evidence.  In  reality  the  documentary 
evidence  would  be  correct  for  its  part  of  Uie  fact  and  the  cir- 
cumstantial background  would  be  correct  for  another  part  of 
the  fact  unknown  and  missing.  But  now  there  arises  a  third 
feature  in  connection  with  President  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion which  serves  to  render  both  of  these  facts,  even  if  they 
are  taken  together,  partial,  incomplete,  and  indirect  as  an 
actual  statement  of  the  whole  event.  According  to  law  Mr. 
Roosevelt  became  President  of  the  United  States^  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes   and   with  full  power  of  action,  at  the 
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moment  of  the  expiration  of  President  McKinlcy.  He  really 
was  President  before  he  himself  knew  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  before  either  of  the  oaths  of  inducting  him  into  office  was 
taken.  But  if  no  knowledge  of  this  law  should  be  transmitted 
to  posterity,  and  only  the  technical  records  of  induction  into 
office  should  remain,  the  documentary  evidence  in  the  case 
would  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  misstatement.  Here  is  a  triple- 
sided  fact:  and  the  least  sides  are  those  represented  by  the 
documentary  evidence. 

The  case  stated  above  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
history.  The  technical  facts  connected  with  the  case  are 
matters  of  record,  and  they  or  some  of  them  are  transmitted 
to  posterity.  The  great  originative  and  central  actions,  <^>era- 
tive  sometimes  it  may  be  behind  the  scenes  only,  are  not  tech- 
nical and  are  not  matters  of  record,  and  their  presence  often  is 
only  ascertained  by  the  remote  traces  which  they  have  left 
upon  the  parts  oi  situations  that  have  been  preserved  in  his- 
tory. Now  the  investigator  who  stakes  his  all  upon  documen- 
tary evidence,  is  in  the  position  of  constructing  his  history,  in 
nearly  all  cases  from  the  technical  statements  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  case. 

That  these  technical  records  are  often  very  far  from  giv- 
ing us  the  real  gist  and  interior  of  any  historical  action,  is  evi- 
dent. Sometimes  they  are  a  mere  ccwnpliance  with  external 
and  almost  obsolete  legal  forms.  Sometimes  they  arc  a  veil 
made  use  of  to  hide  an  interior  tendency,  the  very  opposite  of 
that  which  they  seem  to  manifest.  Sometimes  they  are 
ex  post  facto  affairs,  merely  executed  to  "set  the  records  right."^ 
Any  recording  secretary  of  a  deliberative  or  executive  board 
will  understand  what  a  vast  difference  there  is  between  the 
technical  and  the  real  causes  of  the  action  taken  by  the  board ; 
and  how  the  technical  statements,  which  are  matters  of  record, 
are  as  fully  susceptible  to  coloring  for  purposes  of  effect,  as 
are  oral  statements  made  before  a  live  audience. 

Records  may  show  that  a  man  was  appointed  to  a  certain 
office,  and  yet  be  may  never  have  held  that  office.  He  may 
have  declined  it,  or  his  appointment  may  have  failed  to  receive 
confirmation,  or  he  may  have   failed  to   occupy  it   by  pure 
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neglect,  and  there  may  be  no  record  except  of  his  appointment 
in  existence.  A  man's  name  may  stand  in  a  most  prominent 
position  on  a  certain  committee  and  it  may  go  down  into  his- 
tory in  that  way.  Yet  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility that  the  man's  name  was  placed  there  without  his  con- 
sent, that  he  was  very  indignant  when  he  learned  such  was  the 
case,  that  he  refused  to  act  with  the  committee,  that  although 
at  the  time  all  the  world  knew  how  he  was  o{^>osed  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  committee  was  appointed,  yet  now  after 
years  or  centurfes  there  is  no  record  extant  concerning  his 
connection  with  the  affair,  excepting  the  original  document 
which  shows  his  appointment. 

To  tliis  line  of  facts  must  be  added  another,  viz :  the  pos- 
sibilities of  mistakes  on  the  part  of  those  who  write  the  record. 
The  omission  of  a  word  like  '*not,"  a  change  in  punctuation, 
and  other  matters  of  carelessness,  are  well  known  but  excep- 
tional cases  for  unreliability. 

So  also  the  absolute  and  positive  statements  frequently 
made  by  historians  of  repute,  which  are  given  in  the  shape  of 
certain  knowledge,  when  after  all  they  only  represent  a  shrewd 
guess  of  the  writer,  or  his  judgment  on  facts  which  are  not 
competent  to  prove  the  matter,  or  in  which  he  has  confused 
n.;mes  and  acts  that  are  similar,  very  frequently  vitiate  the 
value  of  records  in  particular  spots,  though  in  the  main  they 
may  be  unreliable  and  trustworthy. 

A  consideration  of  all  these  conditions  and  circumstances 
affecting  the  credibility  of  documentary  evidence  will  lead  the 
genuine  and  impartial  historian  into  very  different  paths  from 
those  which  are  now  being  pursued  by  many  of  our  most  strik- 
ing historical  investigators.  In  the  field  of  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament  Criticism,  as  in  all  other  fields  of  accu- 
rate and  patient  scientific  investigation,  scholars  will  learn  the 
one  great  lesson  of  caution.  The  more  one  considers  the 
variety  of  problems  connected  with  the  investigation  of  the  in- 
ternal and  purely  documentary  evidence  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
more  will  the  calm  and  judicial  mind  feel  the  importance  of 
not  allowing  itself  to  be  carried  away  by  theories  and  argu- 
ments which  are  speculative  and  which  predicate  in  themsdves 
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elements  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  probability.  While 
experimentation  as  a  pure  scientific  process  is  indispensable 
to  the  ascertainment  of  the  facts,  the  promulgation  ot  theories 
that  are  after  all  but  guesses  at  the  truth,  fortified  more  or  less 
abundantly  with  evidence — for  it  is  indeed  a  poor  side  to  whidi 
a  learned  pleader  cannot  gather  abundant  stores  of  evidence — 
is  absolute  and  final  historical  statements  of  the  case,  is  not 
only  harmful,  but  criminal.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case 
of  historical  p*'esentations  of  so  much  importance  to  the  soul 
£s  the  Scripture  professes  to  be.  It  is  not  more  criminal  for 
the  physician  to  experiment  upon  his  confiding  patient  than 
for  the  teachers  of  the  way  of  life  to  give  their  own  subjective 
processes  to  a  crhnstian  public  as  the  final  and  exact  s<dution 
of  difficulties  that  arc  inevitable  in  the  investigation  of  all  his- 
torical documentary  evidence,  whether  secular  or  sacred. 

Thbodork  E.  Schmauk. 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 


Article  IV. 

McGIFFERT  ON  THE  APOSTLES'  CREED .♦ 

It  is  not  unknown  to  some,  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
Apostles'  Creed  was  a  great  storm  centre  of  discussion  in  Ger- 
many. Harnack  and  his  school  attacked  some  very  central 
Christian  truths  under  the  guise  of  new  historical  results.  Ap- 
parently the  main  motive  of  the  new  truth,  which  was  carried 
down  to  the  people,  was  not  the  impartial  searching  out  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  this  common  symbol  of  Christendom, 
as  Caspari  had  done,  but  from  work  partially  done  to  foist 
Ritschlianism  upon  the  Church.  The  historical  work,  which 
attempts  to  justify  this  position,  has  only  been  comfrfeted  in 
1900  by  Kattenbusch.  Harnack  began  the  attack  simply  by  a 
lecture. 

And  now,  in  1902,  McGiifert  publishes  a  lecture  f  first  held 
at  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology,  in  1899^  and 
again  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciati<^  in  December,  1900.  This  lecture  seems  designed  to 
attempt  in  America  what  Harnack  did  in  Europe.  One  thing 
is  certain,  it  wiU  not  arouse  such  a  storm.  Some  may  quote 
it  as  the  latest  wisdom,  but  the  Church  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  it.  Nevertheless,  its  danger  is  not  to  be  undervalued,  and 
for  this  reason  a  few  of  its  main  contentions  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  all  the  facts.  This  is  easier  because  Mc- 
Giffert  has  not  simply  g^ven  the  lecture  with  its  bare  state- 
ments  of  his  results,  but  has  furnished  very  full  critical  notes, 
v;hich  form  the  most  important  part  of  his  work.  There  are 
four  main  positions,  which    require   consideration,  although 


«Fint  paper  of  the  Latherin  Society  for  New  Testament  Stady,  New  York. 

f  The  Apostles'  Creed,  lu  OrigiD,  lu  Ptirpose,  and  lu  Historical  Interpreta- 
tion. A  lectore,  with  critical  notes  by  Arthur  Cnshman  McGifiiert,  Washburn  Ph>- 
fessor  of  Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.     1902. 
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numy  minor  assertions  of  McGiffert  are  just  as  much  warped. 
The  first  position,  which  McGiffert  has  in  common  with  Har- 
nack  and  Kattenbusch,  is  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  a 
Roman  symbol.  Secondly,  he  also  fdlows  the  Hamack  school 
in  fixing  the  approximate  dale.  Thirdly,  he  attempts  some- 
thing novel  in  ha\inK  the  Creed  arise  not  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics,  but  to  Mardon,  Fourthly,  he  asserts  in  his  usual 
clear  and  transparent  style,  that  the  Creed  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  baptismal  formula.  The  clearness  of  the  statement  on 
this  point  enables  it  to  be  seen  in  its  weakness.  McQffert's 
improvement  on  the  assertions  of  Hamack  and  others  unveils 
more  fully  the  untciiability  of  this  position,  which  begins  with 
denying  that  [esus  gave  a  baptismal  formula. 

I.    The  Roman  Symbol. 

Rome  is  claimed  to  be  not  only  the  centre  from  which  the 
Apostles'  Creed  spread  through  the  Western  Church,  but  also 
its  place  of  origin  for  the  whole  Church.  Fck*  this,  two  main 
reasons  are  given ;  (i)  that  Tertullian  testifies  that  his  creed 
came  from  Rome ;  (2)  that  the  Western  creeds  agree  the  more 
closely  with  Rome,  the  closer  the  relation  oi  a  church  to  Rome, 
and  that  while  in  the  West  there  is  clear  and  definite  testimony 
for  the  existence  of  the  Creed  before  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, in  the  East  there  is  no  trace  of  a  similar  symbol  until 
well  on  in  the  third  century.* 

Tertullian  advises  the  churches  to  seek  communication 
uith  the  nearest  Apostolic  church,  and  says  (De  Praescript. 
36) :  "Come  now  you  who  would  indulge  a  better  curiosity, 
if  you  would  apply  it  to  the  business  of  your  salvation,  run 
over  the  apostolic  churches,  in  which  the  very  thrones  of  the 
apostles  are  still  preeminent  in  their  places,  in  which  their  own 
authentic  writings  are  read,  uttering  the  voice  and  represent- 
ing the  face  of  each  of  them  severally.  Achai  is  very  near 
you  (where)  is  Corinth.  Since  you  are  not  far  from  Mace- 
donia, you  have  Philippi ;  you  have  the  Thessalonians.  Since 
you  are  able  to  cross   to  Asia,  you   get   Ephesus.    Since, 

•M cGificft,  p.  loiff. 
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moreover ^  you  are  close  upon  Italy,  you  have  Rotme,  from 
which  for  us  also  authority  stands  forth.  Let  us  see  what  she 
has  learned,  what  she  has  taught,  when  with  the  African 
churches  also  she  has  had  fellowship.  One  Lord  God  does 
she  acknowledge,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  Christ  Jesus ^ 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  son  of  God,  the  creator,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  tite  flesh."*  All  that  these  words  show  is,  that  Africa 
received  the  confession  from  the  nearest  Apostolic  Church, 
which  happens  to  be  Rome.  It  is  not  asserted  that  Rome  gave 
the  symbol  to  all  churches.  Every  church  goes  to  the  nearest 
Ap.3stolic  seat.  There  are  the  Apostolic  "authentic  writings." 
Consequently  from  there  must  come  the  teaching  and  creed. 
So  Africa  has  also  received  from  Rome  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  Tertullian  asserts  futher  on  in  the  same  sections. 
In  short  its  Christianity  came  from  there.f  But  Tcr- 
tulHan  does  not  say  that  the'  creed  originated  in 
Rome.  To  him  the  creed  was  Apostolic  in  origin.  Rome 
only  taught,  what  she  had  learnt.  (Quid  didicerit,  quid  docu- 
crit).  And  Tertullian  claims  not  only  connection  with  Rome, 
but  says  (De  Pnescript.  21) :  "We  hold  communion  with  the 
Apostolic  churches,  because  our  doctrine  is  in  no  respect  dif- 
ferent." This  general  claim  precedes  the  account  of  the  spe- 
cific, accidental  historical  fellowship  with  Rome.  The  uni- 
versal apostolic  tradition  does  Tertullian  desire  to  emphasize. 
The  tradition  of  faith  of  all  churches  is  to  him  the  "una  traditio 
ciusdem  sacramenti"  (De  Praescript.  20).  This  unites  all 
churches.  To  them  has  come  "what  has  been  kept  as  a  sacred 
deposit  in  the  chnrcltes  of  the  apostles."  (Adv.  Marcion  IV,  5.)  J 
Tertullian  everywhere  presupposes  that  the  creed  like  the 
Scriptures  is  a  common  possession  of  all  catholic  churches. 


*Si  aatem  Italbe  adjaces,  habes  Romam,  nixle  nobif  qnoque  auctoritas  pneato 
est.  Videaimis  quid  didicerit,  quid  docaerit,  cam  Afncanb  qnoqoe  ecclcsib  coo- 
tesserarit    Udoid  Demn  Dovit,  etc. 

fBot  Knnae,  Glauhmsteeei^  HeiHfesckrifit  und  Taufkekenniniss  (p.  31), 
claimt  with  Caspari  that  this  is  only  a  imppositioii  of  Tertullian.  Hb  theory  of 
apostolic  diarcbes  colored  his  historical  conceptions. 

}The  mechanical  interpretation  of  **  regnla"  in  this  connection  br  McGifiert 
(p.  631)  is  inTalidated  by  his  different  explanation  of  the  same  word  in  the  same 
section.  McGiffnt  has  not  studied  Knnae  and  not  seen  the  rektioB  of  **  regnla" 
to  the  Soiptiues  and  the  Creed. 
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What  some  have  read  in  him,  can  be  found  only  when  a  few 
words  are  taken  out  of  their  context,  and  out  of  relation  to  the 
whole  intent  of  Tertullian. 

But  we  are  not  shut  up  to  Tertullian.  Irenaeus,  who  came 
fiom  Asia  Minor,  became  at  home  in  Gallia,  took  part  in  the 
great  movements  of  the  Church  of  his  day,  and  possessed  wide 
knowledge  and  power  of  observation,  says  (Adv.  Haer.  I,  lo, 
2) :  "For  although  the  languages  of  the  worid  are  dissimilar, 
yet  the  import  of  the  tradition  is  one  and  the  same.  P^ 
Hiiiher  have  the  churches  in  Germany  believed  or  handed 
d&wn*  anything  different^  nor  those  in  Spain^  nor  in  Gaul^  nor 
throughout  the  East,  nor  in  Egypt,  nor  in  Libya,  nor  those 
established  throughout  the  central  regions  of  the  earth."  f  In 
this  assertion  of  the  universality  of  the  creed  Rome  is  not  even 
mentioned.  And  yet,  Irenxus,  who  again  says  (Adv.  Haeri 
III,  3,  i) :  **It  is  withiA  the  power  of  all  therefore,  in  every 
Church,  who  n'a}  wish  to  see  the  truth,  to  contemplate  clearly 
the  tradition  of  the  apostles  manifested  throughout  the  whole 
world,"  is  made  a  main  witness  for  a  Roman  S3rmbol.^ 

In  Irenxus  may  also  be  tested  the  claim  of  the  close 
agreement  of  Western  creeds  with  Rome.  McGiffert  admits 
(p.  48) :  **The  question  whether  Irenaeus  knew  the  Old  Roman 
Svmbol  is  more  difficult"  than  in  Tertullian.    Further  on  he 

m 

sayr  (p.  57)  that,  it  adds  "one"  before  "God,"  has  "suffered" 

*PAradidoomi,  which  is  regularly  used  of  the  baptismal  coofessioD,  to  whkh 
the  connection  also  testifies.  The  following  third  section  contains  the  Cieed.  See 
Kiinie,  p.  33,  Note  t. 

fit  is  interesting  to  note  four  stages  in  the  use  of  thu  passage.  Of  it  Domer 
(Lehre  Ton  der  Pennon  Christi,  I,  p.  278)  states:  **  Mag  iromeroin  Irenaeus  diese 
feinhett  su  ideal  xeichnen :  als  Wahrheit  darf  docb  angenommen  werden,  ihm, 
dem  Vielgereisten  und  Belesenm  ist  kein  Zweifel,  dan  die  grosse  Mehrbeit  der 
Christen  aller  Zeilen  dasjenige  einmflthig  geglaubt,  was  ihm  das  Wesen  des  Chris- 
tenthums  ist.**  Hamack  (Dogmenge^ch.P,  p.  326,  Note  3)  says:  **  Die  Ueber- 
schwenglichkeit  im  Ausdruck  teigt,  dass  hier  eine  dogmatische  Theorie  wirksaiii 
ist.  Ihr  liegt  jedocb  die  richtige  Einsicht  su  Grunde,  dass  die  gnostischen  Specn- 
lationen  den  Gemeinden  frerod  und  tdngeren  Datums  sind.*'  Kattenlmsdi  (Das 
apost).  SyoiIioI,  II,  p.  42)  thinks  that  Irenaeus,  though  he  knew  a  symbol  in  Lyons, 
'*  doch  aber  eigentlich  nicht  weiss,  dass  eine  solches  (i.  e.,  symbol)  flberall  in  der 
Kirche  gelte.  Ja  Yielleicht  geradezu  das  Gegeniheil  da^on  weiss."  This  bril- 
liant interpretation  has  evidently  influenced  McGiffert,  for  he  does  not  mention 
this  passage  of  Irenaeus.    What  a  degeneration  from  Doroer  to  McGiflfint ! 

^E^en  III,  3,  a  docs  not  make  Rome  the  place  of  origin,  but  only  a  focus  d 
apostolic  traditkm. 
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instead  of  "crucified  and  buried,"  another  word  for  "ascended" 
(analemphthenta  for  anabanta),  and  is  more  elaborate  on  the 
return  of  Christ.  And  vet  he  dares  to  assert,  that  "The  resem- 
b!ances  are  so  close  and  the  differences  so  few  that  we  must 
assume  that  Irenaeus  knew  the  Old  Roman  Symbol."  No  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  probability  that  according  to  Adv.  Haer. 
I,  10,  I,  the  symbol  of  Irenxus  closed  with  "eternal  life." 
Similarly  McGiffert  has  not  been  impressed  with  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  variations  of  Irenxus  recur,  though 
his  tabulations  might  have  opened  his  eyes  to  this  fact.  Nor 
is  there  any  reference  to  the  fact,  that  these  variations  "agree 
too  strikingly  with  the  oriental  formulas  of  the  symbol,  to  be 
taken  for  accidental  variations."    (Kunze,  p.  33.) 

The  statement  that  the  East  has  no  trace  of  a  symbol  until 
late  in  the  third  century,  is  one  of  those  partial  assertions, 
which  confuse  and  mislead.  Even  •  if  with  McGiffert*  we 
should  reject  Melito,  yet  there  is  other  Eastern  testimony,  than 
that  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of  Lucian,  of  the  churches  of  Lao- 
dicea  and  Antioch.f  To  be  impressed  with  the  full  weight  of 
Eastern  testimony  it  might  be  well  to  begin  as  Kunze;^  with 
Aihanasius,%  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  whole  connection 
of  Eastern  peculiarities  m  the  Creed.  But  for  brevity's  sake 
we  shall  at  once  ttim  to  Origen,  He  cannot  be  discredited  by 
claiming  with  Kattenbusch,  that  he  "may  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  it  (the  Roman  symbol)  during  his  visit  to  Rome 

*Ptogc  77,  where  the  following  extract  occurs :  "  Ipse  qui  in  Tirgine  corpora- 
tos  est.  Ipse  qui  in  ligno  sospensos  est,  ipse  qui  in  terra  sepultns  est,  ipse  qui  e 
mortals  sorrexit  et  ascendit  ad  altitndinem  coeli  et  sedet  ad  dexteram  patris.*' 
Although  McGiflFert  admits  the  striking  character  of  this  passage,  he  rejects  it 
mainly  oecanse  of  the  lack  of  collateral  testimony  in  the  East.  If,  then,  testimony 
is  hroaght  from  the  East,  McGiffert*s  argument  falls.  But  he  has  left  a  loophole 
open  by  asserting  that  if  Melito  said  this,  which  occurs  only  in  a  fragment  of  the 
sixth  century,  he  must  have  gotten  it  from  Rome.  We  are  not  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  rest  our  proof  on  this  one  doubtful  fragment. 

i  McGiffert,  p.  103.         |Plage  asflf. 

}De  deer.  Syn.  Nic.  c.  31 :  Lib.  de  trin.  et  de  spir.  sancto,  c.  7,  c.  ai. 
Or.  c.  Ar.,  I,  c.  8,  but  es.  ep.  ad  Afros,  c.  il,  where  we  read:  *'Our  faith  is 
not  in  the  creature,  Imt  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  all  things, 
visible  and  invisible ;  and  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Begotten  Son ;  and 
in  one  Holy  Ghost,  one  God  known  in  the  holy  and  perfect  trinity,  baptixiKl  into 
which,  and  io  it  united  to  the  Deity,  we  believe  that  we  have  alto  inherited  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 
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in  the  time  of  Zephjrrinus.'^  Origen  not  simply  refers  to 
common  baptismal  customs,  f  and  does  not  name 
Roroe4  but  explicitly  says  (Exod.  horn.  8:  4): 
"Confiteraur  deum  patrem  et  filium  et  spiritum  sanc- 
tum"; in  ep.  ad  Rom.  V.  8:  "Consequenter  utique  resurgtnte 
Chnsto  a  morfuis  et  nos  cum  ipse  simul  resurgemus,  et  illo 
ascendente  ad  coelos,  cum  ipso  simul  ascendemus,  et  sedenie 
ipso  ad  drstcram  patris,  cum  ipso  simul  in  celestibus  sedere 
didmur^S;  in  Num.  hom.  27:  3:  "Credimus  Christum  natum 
extnrgine  ci  de  sfnritu  sancto  et  verbum  carnem  factum  vetiissi 
in  hunc  mundnm*';  in  c.  Celsum  I,  7:  "For  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  statement  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  virgin  (he  ek  par- 
thenou  gennesis),  and  that  He  was  cruc^d  (estauromenos), 
and  that  His  resurrectimi  (anastasis)  is  believed  among  many, 
and  that  a  judgmait  is  announced"  || ;  also  in  Joann.  tom  XX, 
c.  24,  tom.  XXXn,  9,  all  these  elements  occur,  and  especially 
the  form  "crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate."  Other  minor 
points^^  make  this  argument  cumulative,  and  we  see  that 
Origen  knew  of  the  three  divine  names  and  some  of  the  state- 
ments about  Christ  and  resurrection  of  the  dead.  All  these 
are  not  referred  to  Rome,  but  used  as  a  general  possession  of 
the  Church.  In  view  of  these  facts  Origen's  silence  in  some 
places  is  of  no  weight,  especially,  when  we  consider  how 
^cldom  Hippolytus,  who  certainly  knew  the  symbol,**  quotes 
it.  Similarly  Clement  of  Alex.  (Strom.  VH,  15,  90),  as  Cas- 
par! has  already  shown,  refers  to  the  baptismal  confession  in 


^McGHKprt,  p.  103,  note.    But  this  does  not  repretent  K.'i  complete  atlitttde. 

fNniD.  bom.  5,1;  in  I^lm  38,  bom.  2,  5 ;  ep.  «d  Rom.,  ▼.  8.  So  aniTerMl 
Aft  Ibetc  outomt  to  O.  tbat  in  tbe  last  passage  be  claims  apostolic  ortgin  for  them. 

tin  oomra  Cels.  iii,  30  ooly  Athens,  Corinth  and  Alexandria  are  named 
as  lample  coogiegatiotts. 

{The  force  of  this  quotation  n  increased  if  we  consider  that  these  terms  and 
thoocbts  are  not  offered  by  the  text  which  O.  is  then  treating.  Tbej  refer  most 
clearly  to  the  symbol. 

yCf.  also  c  Cels.  IV,  30,  VII,  49,  II,  c.  These  all  contain  fragmentary  con- 
firmations of  I,  7.    II,  5,  may  be  compared  with  Iren.  adT.  Haer.  1, 10, 1. 

^See  KmiM,  p.  $$ff. 

^Knnse,  p.  23,  Note  a. 
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the  word  "homologia."  Kunze*  has  confirmed  Caspari  against 
Harnack  and  Kattenbusch.  Especially  notable  is  Strom.  VI, 
15.  127,  where  occur  references  to  "son  of  God,"  the  "virgin" 
"suffered,"  "rose  again."  Zahn,f  has  also  rather  fully  recon- 
structed the  symbol  from  the  Syrian  Didaskalia  of  the  first 
half  of  the  third  century.  And  the  synod  of  Smyrna  against 
N'^etus  (toward  the  close  of  the  second  century)  declared  its 
faith  (according  to  Hippolytus),  thus:  "And  we  truly  know 
one  God,  we  know  Christ,  we  know  the  Son  suffering  as  he 
suffered,  dying  as  he  died,  and  rising  on  the  third  day,  and 
being  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  coming  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead."  The  variation  of  Epiphanius  doesi 
not  destroy  this  testimony,  but  Zahn  is  evidently  right  in  pre- 
ferring Hippolytus  to  the  unreliable  Epiphanius.t 

This  testimony  confirms  the  universal  existence  of  a 
creed.  We  notice  its  greater  variation  and  freedom  in  the 
East,  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  proof.  Nor  do  the 
thoughts  of  writers  intervening  between  the  parts  of  the  Creed 
detract  from  the  fact.  For  even  with  Tertullian  and  Irenseus 
the  parts  of  the  Creed  are  interwoven  with  other  statements. 
The  whole  trend  then  of  the  patristic  evidence  is  for  a  uni- 
versal creed. §  The  assumption  that  Rome  was  the  place  of 
origin  is  unproven. 

II.    Date  of  the  Symbol. 

The  universal  existence  of  the  symbol  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  cat4iolicity,  during  its  fullest  appearance,  at  once 
make  the  assignment  of  its  rise  after  i5o|(  doubtful.  In  the 
view  of  its  history  and  of  the  quotations  given  below,  Mc- 
Giffcrt  is  wrong  when  he  denies   the   right  to   use  the  early 

♦Page  6iff.      fNeue  Kirchl.  Zcitschrift,  1896,  p.  22ff.     JSce  Kunzc,  p.  69. 

{This  justifies  Kuoze's  rule  (p.  216)  :  **  Da  nun  aber,  wo  und  waon  immer 
ons  das  Tauf))ekenntniss  in  der  alien  Kirche  begegnet,  es  stets  als  eine  gemein- 
kircblicbe  Gr5sse  angeseben  oder  sein  Vorhandensein  in  der  pesaromten  Cbristen- 
beit  ausdriicklich  bezeu^*t  wird,  so  darf  im  letxtgenannten  Falle  aucb  dann  ein 
RQckschluss  auf  das  Tauf  bekenntniss  gezogen  werden,  wenn  ein  Scbriftsteller  das 
Vorhandensein  eines  Tauf  bekenntnisses  nicbt  ausdriicklicb  erw&bnt,  solange  keine 
Argnmente  gegen  das  Vorhandensein  eines  solcben  in  seiner  Gemeinde  oder  Pro- 
▼inz  beigcbnicht  werden  kdnnen." 

IIMcGifFert,  p.  83. 
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Fathers,*  and  does  not  allow  for  the  early  period  of  formal 
dexeiopment  He  argues  for  a  mechanical  unity  incompati- 
ble with  growth,  and  not  found  even  in  Irenaeus  and  Tcr- 
tulhan. 

The  evidence  in  Jusfin  Martyr  McGiffert  gives  very  fully. 
He  admits  that  "the  e^•e^ts  in  Christ's  career  are  mentioned 
together  after  the  fashion  of  R."t    (Roman  symbol.)     But  be- 
cause there  is  no  close  verbal  agreement  between  these  pas- 
sages and  R,  they  are  waved  aside,  though  even  his  own  clas- 
sification J  ought  to  have  impressed  McGiffert.     And  when  he 
allows  for  "a  more  or  less  stereotyped  form,"  and  continues: 
"But  such  stereotA-pm^^  zs  we  find  may  easily  have  preceded 
the  formation  of  R,"  he  :s  overthrowing  his  whole  argument. 
For  stereotype  forms  are  the  elements  in  the  growth  of  the 
Creed.     And  such  growth  is  evident  from  Justin.     Nor  can 
his  constant  use  of  the  words  "Jesus  Christ,  who  was  cruci- 
fied under  Pontius  Pilate"  be  discredited  by  calling  them  "a 
formula  of  exorcism/'  for  this  use  cannot  be  proven  to  have 
produced  the  expression.     In  view  of  its  use  by  Irenaeus  (II, 
32,  4^  and  of  the  whole  history  of  the  baptismal  confession, 
it  is  rather  probable  that  from  the  Creed  it  was  applied  in  exor- 
cifm.     And  why  this  part  of  the  Creed  was  used  is  very  simple. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  was  made  over  the  sick  person,  and  this 
symbolic  action  was  mlerpreted  by  the  fitting  word  from  the 
baptismal  confession.  §    The  silence  of  Justin  in  I,  61,  65-67, 
about  any  creed  has  the  same  value  as   all  arguments   from 
silence.     But  Justin  does  mention  the  trinitarian  formula,  and 
also  says  "in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified 
under  Pontius  Pilate,"  which  is  an  expression  of  the  Creed.  •' 
As  little  as   with  Justin   does   the   arg^mentum  e  silentio  in 

•P«ge8.         tP«g€7'. 

^McGiffert  writes :  "  Thus  the  birth,  works,  cmcifixion,  death,  resarrection, 
•sceniion  (Apol.  I:  31);  virgin  birth,  cmcifixion,  death,  resarrection,  ascension 
(Apol.  1 :  46) ;  incarnation  through  the  rir^n,  suffering,  crucifixion,  death,  resur- 
rection, ascension  ( Dial.  89) ;  birth,  death,  resurrection  (Apol.  1  :  63) ;  bifth, 
suffering,  ascension  (Dial.  126);  birth,  crucifixion  (Apol.  i:  13):  crudfinon, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension  (Apol.  1 :  21,  42) ;  crucifixion,  death,  resurrection 
(Dial.  65) ;  crucifixion,  resurrection,  ascension,  judgment  (Dial.  132) ;  crudfixion, 
suffering,  lordship  (Dial.  76) ;  burial,  resarrection,  judgment  (Dial.  1 18).*' 

JZahn,  Das  Apostol.  Symbolum,  p.  36. 

II Apol  1 :  13;  Iren.  II.  32,  4;  III,  4;  Tcrt,  Virg.  Vel.  I. 
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the  Didache  prove  anything ;  for  it  consciously  contains  only 
fragmentary  instructions  about  baptism  as  about  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Earlier  than  it  are  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  which  un- 
deniably indicate  a  form.  They  not  only  speak  generally  of 
a  profession  of  faith  (pistin  epaggellomenos ;  Eph.  14),  use 
**faith"  objectively  (Eph.  16,  20),  refer  to  ordinances  (dog- 
mata) of  the  Lord  and  the  apostles  (Magn.  13),  where  the 
trinitarian  formula  follows,*  but  contain  these  "stereotyped 
accounts"  (McGiffert) :  "The  birth,  and  the  passion  and  the 
resurrection,  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  governorship 
of  Pontius  Pilate"  (Magn.  11) ;  *'Jesus  Christ,  who  was  of  the 
race  of  Daind,  who  was  son  of  Mary,  who  was  truly  bom,  and 
ate  and  drank,  was  truly  persecuted  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was 
truly  crucified  and  di^d  (estaurethe  kai  apethanen)  in  sight  of 
ihose  in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  under  the  earth,  who  was 
also  truly  raised  from  the  dead'*  (Trail.  9) ;  "our  Lord,  that  he 
is  truly  of  the  seed  of  David  in  flesh,  son  of  God  in  will  and 
power,  truly  born  of  a  virgin,  baptized  by  John  that  all  right- 
eousness might  be  fulfilled  by  him,  truly  nailed  up  in  flesh  for 
our  sakes  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  the  Tetrarch" 
(Smyrn.  i);  "our  God,  Jesus  Christ,  was,  according  to  the 
appointment  of  God,  conceived  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  of  the  seed 
of  David,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Eph.  18) ;  "Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  being  both 
the  son  of  man  and  the  son  of  God"  (Eph.  20). t  Not  only 
the  constant  form  "under  Pontius  Pilate"  is  clearly  seen,  but 
also  "of  the  seed  of  David,"  which  occurs  in  places  where  it 
cannot  be  explained  from  the  connection  nor  the  error  op- 
posed. Is  it  not  probable  then,  as  Zahn  contends'^  that  we 
find  traces  of  creedal  forms  in  Timothy?  Can  it  not  be 
claimed  that  Timothy  confessed  Christ  "of  the  seed  of  David," 
"before  Pontius  Pilate,"  "raised  from  the  dead,"  will  "appear" 
"to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead?"  I  Tim.  6:  I2ff.  seems  to 
refer  to  a  profession  of  faith  at  baptism,  perhaps  the  profes- 
sion among  many  witnesses  (H  Tim.  2 :  2),  and  explains  in  the 


*McGiffert  (p.  80)  uses  the  last  two  references  but  misinterprets  them. 
fMcGifiert  has  not  mentioned  these  last  two  passages. 
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light  of  subsequent  forms  "before  Pontius  Pilate."  (I  Tim. 
6 :  13.)  This  is  confirmed  by  II  Tim.  2 :  8  where  "of  the  seed 
of  David"  and  "raised  from  the  dead"  sound  exactly  like  for- 
mulas, and  find  no  explanation  by  referring"  to  the  errorists  (ver. 
17).  Again  in  II  Tim.  3:  loff.  Paul  reminds  Timothy  of  his 
own  labor  and  exhorts  Timothy  to  remain  true  to  the  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Scripture,  learnt  from  childhood,  for  this  Scripture 
is  profitable  for  "doctrine."  And  now  when  (4:  i)  Timothy 
is  charged  before  God  "and  the  Lord  Jesus  Qirist,  who  shall 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  kingdom" 
to  preach  the  Word,  does  this  not,  compared  with  I  Tim.  6 :  13, 
sound  like  a  reminder  of  what  Timothy  has  learnt  and  him- 
self confessed  as  faith?  Should,  however,  this  argument  fall 
not  because  there  are  no  formal  elements  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,* but  from  a  different  exegesis,  yet  the  result  of  the 
whole  investigation  will  remain.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church,  if  not  into  it,  reach  the  beginnings  of  a  symbol. 
To  limit  its  origin  to  twenty-five  years  in  consideration  of  all 
the  stereotyped  expressions  occuring  previous  to  150,  and  in 
view  of  the  constant  consciousness  of  the  Church,  that  tiiis 
truth  was  universal  and  apostolic,  is  abuse  of  history  and  his- 
torical material. 

III.    Is  THE  Creed  Antimarcionitic? 

When  following  his  German  masters  McGiffert  is  weaker 
than  his  teachers,  though  he  beguiles  the  unknowing  by  the 
clearness  of  his  statements,  in  which  all  conflicting  evidences, 
that  might  make  the  question  more  difficult  and  involved,  are 
overlooked.  But  when  he  begins  to  oppose  and  tries  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet  he  is  doubly  weak.  This  will  be  evident  when 
we  regard  his  claim,  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  rose  in  opposi- 
tion to  Marcion.    Tertullian  clearly  states  that  in  an  epistle  t 

*Cf.  I  Tim.  3:16.  On  this  see  my  paper  '« The  Place  of  Utnrggfliii  the 
Charch's  Thought,  Life  and  Art."  Memoirs  of  Luth.  Litnri^.  AssodatieQ,ffII1,  p. 
loaflT. 

t  AdT.  Marc.  I,  I :  *'  Non  negabunt  discipnli  ejus  primam  illios  (idem  nofais- 
cnm  faisse,  ipsins  Hiteru  tntibus:*  De  Came  Christi,  2 :  <*  Excidistb,  resdndendo 
quod  retro  credisti.  sicut  et  ipse  confiteris  in  quadem  epistula  et  tui  doo  negaat  cC 
nostri  probant."  Adv.  Marc.  IV,  4 :  «  Quid  nunc,  si  negaTcrint  Marciooitae  pri- 
mam apud  nos  fidam  ejus  adTersus  epistulam  quoque  ipsiui  ?  Quid  si  ncc-epistt- 
lam  agnoTerint." 
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Marcion  had  testified  that  his  faith  agreed  with  the  Church. 
It  is  tnie  that  some*  of  the  Marcionites  tried  to  deny  this 
letter,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  it  did  not  exist,  especially 
when  other  Marcionites  did  receive  it  (tui  non  negant). 

Even  if  its  contents  were  unknown  to  Tertullian  and  not 
quoted  by  hini,t  is  it  therefore  to  be  rejected?    And  should 
the  opposition  of  the  Marcionites  have  been  true,  does  not  the 
fact  remain^  that  Marcion  was  first  a  believer  "in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church,"  and  "afterwards  professed  repent- 
ance," as  Tertullian  clearly  states  (De  Praescript.  30).    And 
this  is  further  confirmed   by  the   words   (Adv.  Marc.   I,  20) 
"Aiunt  enim  Marcionem  non  tam   inovasse   regulam  separa- 
tione   legis   et  evangelii   quam  retro  adulteratam  recurasse." 
While  McGiffert  is  correct  in  applying  "regulam"'  here  to  the 
Scriptures,  yet  he  does  not  fully  see  the  peculiar  meaning  of 
Tertullian's    usage    of   this   word,J  despite   his   tabulations. 
There  is  lacking  the  understanding  of  the  interrelation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Creed  as  "regula."    With  Tertullian   the 
separation  of  the  Creed  from  the  Scriptures  as  a  "rule"  is  begin- 
ning.    But  there  remains  enough  to  prove,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  usage  of  Irenaeus,  that  originally  confession  and 
Scriptures  formed  a  unity."§    This  will  also  explain  the  pas- 
sage in  De  Came  Christi  (2),!/  in  which  the  constant  occur- 
rence of  "credidisti"   and   "traditum"Tf  show,  that  Tertullian 
meets    Marcion's    denial  of    the  birth   of    Christ    with    the 
regula  of  Scriptures,  and  in  conjunction  with  it  of  the  Creed. 
This  had  also  been  handed  down ;  this  had  Marcion  also  be- 
lieved.    He  held  with  the  Church  to  baptism,  not  only  in  its 


•This  seems  the  most  plaasible  solntioo  of  the  apparent  contradiction  in  the 
▼arions  statements  of  Tertullian,  given  in  the  note  above. 

fMcGiffert,  p.  59. 

tCf.  Konxe,  p.  8oflf. ;  169^. 

{See  Ktmxe,  paitic.  chap.  II,  IV,  V. 

||Continuing  from  the  quotation  given  above :  "  Igitur  rescindens  quod  credi- 
diiti  jam  non  credens  rescidisti,  non  tamen  quia  credere  desisti,  recte  rescidisti, 
atqotn  rescindendo  quod  credidisti  probas  ante  quam  rescindere  aliter  fuisse.  Quod 
(redidisH  aliier,  iliud  Ha  erat  traditum,  Porro  quod  traditum  erat,  id  erat  verum, 
nt  ab  eis  traditum  quorum  fuit  tradere.  Ergo  quod  erat  traditum  rescindens  quod 
erat  T«nim  resddisti.'' 

f  See  note  above  on  paradidonaL 
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customs*  but  in  the  belief  that  in  it  there  was  given  "remissio 
delictorum,  absolutio  mortis,  regeneratio  hominis,  consecutio 
spiritus  sancti."  (Adv.  Marc.  I,  28.)  TertuUian,  who  no- 
where attacks  the  baptism  of  the  Marcionites  in  its  formula, 
though  he  denies  the  right  of  Marcion  to  Christian  baptism 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  heresy  (adv.  Marc.  I,  28),  reckons 
the  trinitarian  formula  as  necessary  to  baptism  (de  bapt.  13). 
Consequently  Marcion  must  have  had  it.  This  is  also  testi- 
fied 10  by  Cyprian,!  who  is  confirmed  by  Augustine  (c.  Donat. 
IV,  15),  and  Jerome  (adv.  Lucifer.  23,  26).  It  appears  every- 
where then  that  Marcion  had  a  baptism  with  the  trinitarian 
formula.  This  implies  his  confession  of  the  Creed  of  the 
Church,  which  was  actually  made.  J 

The  error  of  McGiffert  in  making  the  symbol  antimar- 
cionitic  appears  further,  when  we  find  how  he  tests  it  in  the 
parts  of  the  creed.  §  In  the  opening  words  "pisteuo  eis  theon 
patera  pantokratora"  the  **Father'*  is  interpreted  not,  as  it 
should  be,  in  contrast  with  "Son,"  but  is  made  the  "Father  of 
the  universe.*'  This  meaning  is  established  largely  from  the 
Apologists,  whose  aim  would  lead  them  thus  to  speak  to 
heathen,  and  who  like  Justin,  Tatian,  Theophilus  are  influ- 
enced by  philosophical  conceptions.  The  clearer  testimcmy 
of  Ignatius  is,  however,  undervalued,  not  because  it  is  histori- 
cally less  attested,  but  less  convenient  here  to  carry  out  the 
theory  of  opposition  to  Marcion.  Even  if  we  admit,  that 
**Father"  has  the  Johannine  sense  **only  when  explicitly  con- 
nected with  Christ,"  does  this  not  determine  its  meaning  in  the 
Creed,  where  it  always  occurs  together  with  Christ.  Christ 
*'the  son  of  God"  is  interpreted  as  showing  the  relation  be- 
tween him  and  the  creator  of  the  Universe.  Except  a  single 
passage  from  TertuUian,  which  may  bear  a  different  construc- 
tion, no  proof  is  given,  that  **Son  of  God"  applied  to  Christ 
had  such  meaning.     The  fact  is,  that  the  early  literature  every- 


»Scc  Kunze,  p.  39off.         fEp.  73 '  4»  5»  '6  ;  75  :  9. 

|Adv.  Marc.  V,  4,  in  quam  repromisimus  sanctam  ecclesiam.     Cf.  the  oon« 
finnatory  argument  of  2^hn,  p.  jiff. 

{Page  loSflf.     The  student  should  read  Harnack,  Dog.  Gesch.  I',  p.  254IC ; 
Zahn,  N.  T.  Kanon,  I,  p.  585ff. 
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where  connects  with  **son  of  God"  a  meaning  far  transcending 
that  of  McGiflfert.  The  sonship  of  Christ  is  thought  of  as  es- 
sentially a  divine  relation.  In  the  same  manner  "bom  of  the 
virgin  Mary**  is  degenerated  into  the  attestation  of  a  historical 
fact,  while  it  means  a  miraculous  origin  to  the  early  Chris- 
tians, as  the  arguments  of  Justin  against  Trypho  sb  clearly 
show.*  The  crucifixion  as  well  as  the  resurrection,  which 
Marcion  did  not  oppose,  are  really  unexplained,  if  the  Creed  is 
against  him.  Thus  it  is  also  with  the  ascension.  The  "holy 
Church''  as  shown  above  was  not  denied  by  Marcion,  nor  re- 
mission of  sin.  They  are  therefore,  against  full  historical  evi- 
dence, put  later.  Everywhere  a  careful  comparison  of  Mc- 
Giffert's  statements  with  the  sources,  which  he  cites,  shows  his 
misinterpretation  of  parts  of  the  creed  on  insufficient  ground. 
But  most  noticeable  is  the  critical  maltreatment  of  the  textu- 
ally  clearest  New  Testament  passages. 

IV.    The  Creed  and  the  Baptismal  Formula. 

How  the  New  Testament  can  be  emptied  of  its  meaning 
appears  most  clearly  in  the  attempt  to  disconnect  the  Creed 
from  the  formula  of  baptism,  f  Of  this  it  is  asserted,  despite 
the  support  of  textual  criticism:  "But  even  if  it  be  assumed 
that  they  (i.  e.,  the  words  of  Christ,  Mt.  28:  19)  constituted 
an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  they 
were  uttered  by  Christ,  for  the  cvidaice  of  Matthew  alone  un- 
supported  by  any  other  Gospel  is  inconclusive."  By  a  misappli- 
cation of  John  4:  2,  and  I  Cor.  i :  17,  this  sweeping  assertion 
is  bolstered  up.  But  what  does  it  mean?  If  it  means,  that  in 
any  gospel  a  fact  or  word  not  supported  by  another  gospel  is 
to  be  rejected,  then  what  will  become  of  those  special  features 
of  all  gospels,  which  every  school  of  theology  admits  as  valu- 
able peculiarities.  The  words,  which  even  McGiffert  would 
allow,  will  be  swept  away,  while  parts  of  the  much-abused 
gospel  of  the  Infancy,  and  parts  of  the  Judaistic  eschatology 
will  remain.     Does  McGiffert  then  mean,  that  Matthew  alone 

*For  the  arbitrariness  of  the  negative  school  against  these  words  see  Zahn, 
p.  54ff. 

t McGiffert,  p.  i75ff. 
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is  inconclusive,  if  unsupported  by  other  evidence?  Why 
should  it  be  so?  Even  if  in  its  change  into  Greek  from  the 
Hebrew  strange  elements  are  claimed  to  have  come  in,  has 
the  gospel  become  less  Jewish?  And  if  this  cannot  be  proven, 
as  little  as  the  assumed  changes,  why  should  such  an  unjewish 
formula  as  Mt.  28:  19  have  been  added?  The  very  unique- 
ness and  difficulty  of  this  word  is  in  its  favor.  How  subver- 
sive of  all  science  and  reasoning  is  such  an  assumption,  and 
what  a  degeneration  from  the  critical  position  of  Hamack,* 
which  is  already  arbitrary.  In  confirming  Matthew  by  Mark 
16:  16,  the  acceptance  of  Conybeare's  discovery,  and  the 
ascription  of  this  last  part  of  Mark  to  Aristion  about  1 10  (Har- 
nack),  will  not  invalidate  the  truthfulness  of  the  report.  Such 
a  word  kept  by  Aristion,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
is  in  fact  unexplained  without  Mt.  28 :  19.  Even  if  it  be  held 
that  Mark  16:  16  arose  as  late  as  no,  how  can  its  origin  be 
explained  satisfactorily  without  some  instruction  of  Christ 
about  baptism?  And  why  does  baptism  obtain  such  an  im- 
portant place  with  Paul,  and  upon  what  will  H  Cor.  13:  13 
rest  without  Mt.  28:  19?  Did  Paul  create  this  combination, 
and  when,  and  for  what  purpose?  These  questions  cannot  be 
answered  satisfactorily  on  the  assumption  that  Christ  did  not 
utter  Mt.  28:  19.  The  loss  of  this  word  creates  greater  diffi- 
culties than  its  existence. 

It  is  further  argued  from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Christ  alone  in  Acts  2 :  38 ;  lo :  48 ;  18 :  16 ;  19 :  5 ;  Rom.  6:3; 
Gal.  3 :  2y,  supported  by  similar  usage  in  some  of  the  Fathers, 
that  Christians  were  originally  baptised  only  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  But  neither  from  the  free  homiletic  usage  of  Peter 
in  Acts  2 :  38,  nor  frdhi  any  other  New  Testament  passage  can 
any  valid  argument   be   brought   against   the   formula  t  Mt 

*Dog.  Gesch.  I3,  p.  76,  Note  2 :  **  D«ss  Jesus  die  Taufe  eiogesetzt  habe,  lisst 
sich  nicht  direct  erweisen;  denn  Matt.  2%:  19,  ist  kein  Herrenwort.  (Giiiade,  1) 
Dass  der  auferweckte  Christus  Reden  gehalteo  und  Gebote  gegeben  haben  gehdit 
erst  eioer  sp&teren  Stufe  der  Uel)erlieferung  an — Paulas  weiss  too  sotchen  nichts ; 
(2)  die  trinitarische  Formel  befremdet  im  Munde  Jesu,  und  sie  hat  aocb  im  apos- 
tolischen  Zeitalter  nicbt  die  Geltung  gehabt,  die  ibr  zukommeii  mOsste,  weon  ate 
TOO  Jesus  selbst  stammte." 

fNdsgen  (Gescb.  der  N.  T.  Offenb.  I,  p.  681,  note)  is  wrong  when  he  denies 
that  Matt  28 :  19  is  a  formula;  but  bis  other  argaments  in  this  note,  beginning  p. 
679,  wiU  confirm  the  argument  indicated  above. 
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28 :  19,  for  these  passages  do  not  desire  to  give  a  form,  nor 
does  their  context  point  to  a  form.  The  statement  of  Christ's 
name  gives  the  centre  of  the  baptismal  power  and  gift.  It  in- 
validates the  use  of  a  trinitarian  formula  as  little  as  its  oc- 
currence in  Didache  IX,  5  argues  against  the  trinitarian  form 
in  VII,  I.  The  same  double  usage  is  found  in  Cyprian,  who 
in  ep.  73 :  16  has  only  the  name  of  Christ,  but  in  75 :  9  men- 
tions Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.*  When  Ambrose  is  cited, 
as  approving  the  validity  of  the  shorter  formula,  this  is  an 
utter  misunderstanding  of  his  position.  In  De  Spir.  Ssmct. 
(I,  3)  he  argues,  as  appears  from  the  connection,  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  says :  "But  baptism  is  complete  if  one  confess 
the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  you  deny  one  you 
overthrow  the  whole.  And  just  as  if  you  mention  in  words 
One  only,  either  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
in  your  belief  do  not  deny  either  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  mystery  of  the  faith  is  complete ;  so,  too,  al- 
though you  name  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  lessen 
the  power  of  either  the  Father,  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  whole  mystery  is  made  empty."  This  argument,  followed 
by  Acts  19:  5,  and  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  para- 
graph with  the  words :  "So  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,"  makes  it  very  plausible,  that  Ambrose  may  have  in 
mind  the  other  passages  in  Acts,  where  Christ's  name  alone 
occurs.  That  hedid  not  reject  the  trinitarian  formula  is  shown  by 
De  Myster.  (IV,  20)  where  he  writes  "unless  he  be  baptized  in 
the  Nameof  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,andt)f  the  Holy  Spirit.*'! 
The  manner,  moreover,  in  which  Basil  (De  Spir.  Sanct.  XII, 
28)  argues  for  the  trinitarian  formula  and  concludes:  "For 
Ls  we  believe  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
so  are  we  also  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,"   shows  that  he  is  arguing  earnestly 

*McGiffert  does  not  mention  this  passage.  Why  ?  And  why  is  de  Rfpabt. 
(PsendoCyprian)  used  without  indicating  its  characier  and  this  significant  pas- 
sage (7) :  **'Neitber  must  yon  esteem  what  the  Lord  said  as  being  contrary  to  this 
treatment :  Go  ye,  teach  the  nations ;  baptize  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Because  this  is  true  and  rights  and  to 
ke  observed  by  all  means  in  the  Churchy  and  moreover  has  been  used  to  be  observed t* 
etc    Cf.  also  Cyprian,  Ep.  73,  4. 

tCf.  abo  De  Saemiwm.    II»  5,  7. 
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against  some  error.  Likewise  the  Apost.  Canons  49,  50  con- 
demn any  baptism  except  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and 
who  is  condemned  becomes  clear  from  the  7th  Canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Constantinople  (381),*  when  the  Eunomians  are  c(M1- 
demned,  **zvho  arc  baptized  with  afUy  one  immersion."  Of 
the  EunomieutychiansfSocrates  (H.E.XXIV)  says:  **Theydo 
not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  but  of  the  death  of 
Christ."  We  can  thus  see  how  these  heretics  abused  such  ex- 
pressions of  the  orthodox  as  **baptized  into  the  death  ot 
CTirist."  (Apost.  Const.  VII,  25.)  There  is  no  evidence  then, 
that  the  Church  as  such  ever  employed  baptism  in  the  name  of 
Christ  alone^  unless,  in  the  manner  of  Hamack,  what  later 
heretics  held  is  counted  as  an  earlier  position  of  the  Church. 
The  facts  have  been  well  summed  up  by  Rainy: J  "Baptism 
was  administered,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  usually  but  not  always  by  immersion.  A  prac- 
tise of  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Christ  simply,  comes  into  view 
from  time  to  time ;  but  it  was  always  rather  questionable." 

When  McGiffert  further  tries  to  dcz^lop  the  creed  from 
II  Cor,  13:  ij?,  his  earliest  witness  is  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  I, 
61).  But  that  Justin  is  giving  no  exact  formula  appears  from 
his  report  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  follows  in  67,  and 
which  is  as  free  and  incomplete  as  the  baptismal  formula. 

The  purpose  of  Justin  must  be  kept  in  view.  His  use  of 
**Father  and  Lord  of  the  Universe"  is  common  in  his  Apology. 
And  his  testimonv  is  not  subversive  of  that  in  the  Didache,  and 
the  prevailing  testimony.  Nor  is  it  clear,  according  to  McGif- 
fert *s  view,  when  and  how  the  transposition  of  Christ  and  God 
occurred,  for  in  II  Cor.  13:  13,  Christ  precedes.  If  McGiffert 
is  so  exacting  about  the  order  of  words  and  objects  to  Father, 
Son  and  Spirit  as  the  foundation,  because  the  Creed  begins 

*Tbe  Synod  of  Aries  (314)  allowed  baplism  in  heresy  if  the  Trinitarian  form- 
ula was  used,  but  the  19th  Canon  (Nice)  seems  to  imply  that  the  formula  without 
the  faith  is  invalid,  (cf.  Rainy.  The  Ancient  Catholic  Church  p.  260;  Percival, 
The  Seven  Ecumenical  Councils;  Vol.  XIV,  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Ftthers, 
p.  40.) 

fThese  were  followers  of  Eutyches,  a  layman,  who  arose  amonj;  the  Euno- 
mians, disciples  of  the  Arian  Eunomius,  and  who  also  asserted  the  absolute  fore- 
knowledge of  Christ'Smith  &  Wace,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biogr.  (II,  p.  286). 

|The  Ancient  Catholic  Chorcb  (Internat  Theol.  Libr.),  p.  75. 
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with  God,  and  because  Jesus  Christ  stands  before  "Son,"  why 
is  thir  minute  reasoning  not  applied  here?  The  form  "God  the 
Father"  may  perhaps  have  taken  its  origin  from  the  apostolic 
greetings,  at  the  beginning  of  the  epistles.  In  the  letters  to 
gentiles  God  was  to  be  emphasized  first,  because  they  had  a 
sort  of  use  of  **Father,"  as  e.  g.,  Zeuspater,  which  was  not 
monotheistic. 

Will  this  not  serve  to  explain  the  prominent  position  of 
God  in  the  creed,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  early  occurrence 
of  the  form  "one  God."  And  similarly  then  by  analogy,  as 
well  as  from  its  well  known  character,  the  name  "Jesus  Christ" 
was  made  to  precede. 

It  seems  as  though  the  final  aim  of  McGiflFert  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  rid  of  "Father,  Son  and  Spirit"  is  to  prove,  that 
Christians  did  not  always  have  the  belief,  which  was  dogmati- 
cally unfolded  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  even  if  he 
does  away  with  Mt.  28 :  19,  what  of  Mt.  3 :  16,  confirmed  by 
Mark  i :  1 1,  where  the  collocation  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  arc 
found?  And  the  text  offers  no  indication  of  a  Bath-Kol,  or 
any  similar  Jewish  notion.  Does  not  Ignatius  use  "Son, 
Father  and  Spirit"  (Magn.  13),  Theophilus  speak  of  a 
"Triados"  (ad  Autoly.  II,  15),  and  Athenagoras  (12)  say: 
"That  they  know  God  and  His  Logos,  what  is  the  oneness  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father,  what  the  communion  of  the  Father 
with  the  Son,  what  is  the  Spirit,  what  is  the  unity  of  these 
three,  the  Spirit,  the  Son,  the  Father,  and  their  distinction  in 
unity"?  Speculation  is  beginning  even  with  Athenagoras, 
but  the  mystery  is  presupposed  here  and  all  through  the  ear- 
liest literature.  Therefore  Seeberg*  is  correct  when  he  says : 
"But  at  all  events  the  Trinity  is  a  part  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church."     (Gemeindeglaubens.) 


This  whole  investigation  has  shown  us,  that  McGiflFert  is 
no  impartial  scholar,  but  a  special  pleader,  who  has  a  theory 
to  support.  He  does  not  use  all  the  literature  available. 
Kunze  was  not  consulted  nor  referred  to,  though  McGiffert 

*Dog.  Gctcb.,  I,  p.  74. 
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reworked  his  material  after  the  appearance  of  Kunze.  There- 
tore  I  have  largely  used  Kunze  to  counteract  McGiffert. 
Similarly  McGiflfert  has  used  but  two  of  Zahn's  works,  and 
these  minor  ones.  The  patristic  evidence  is  partial  and  (Mie* 
sided.  Even  where  it  is  given,  it  is  often  misused  or  taken 
out  of  its  context,  or  out  of  true  relation  to  the  wh(^e  of  the 
historical  evidence.  The  New  Testament  is  shamefully  han- 
dled against  all  textual  criticism.  Most  preposterous  princi- 
ples are  announced.  In  short  McGiffert  is  unscientific,  a  par- 
tisan, who  does  not  give  his  students  even  the  importunity*  of 
knowing  the  other  testimony,  which  may  conflict  with  his 
theory.  He  always  selects,  and  never  attempts  a  thorough 
handling  of  a  subject,  when  it  would  lead  him  away  from  his 
purpose  of  presenting  something  novel,  which  is  in  contrast 
with  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  In  all  this  he  is 
only  an  exaggerated  sample  of  the  Hamack  school.  Hamack 
is  the  modem  Marcion.  He  is  the  critical  realist  of  our  age. 
But  Marcion  was  a  critic  from  religious  motives.  We  hope 
that  Hamack  is  also  a  critic  not  simply  for  science's  sake.  We 
cannot  judge  his  motive,  nor  those  of  his  followers.  But  we 
do  know  that  their  methods  are  not  begotten  of  the  truth,  do 
not  exalt  the  Godman,  and  the  divine  truth,  which  centres 
about  Him,  but  present  a  modem  Christ,  an  Arian  Christ. 
They  throw  doubt  upon  fixed  facts  and  testimony  by  ingeni- 
ous reasoning,  surrounded  with  the  glamor  of  great  learning. 
We  contend  for  the  Christ,  man  and  God,  the  Christ  of  the 
record  of  revelation,  and  Him  the  history  of  His  Church  does 
not  belie,  if  it  is  tmly  and  honestly  studied. 

John  A.  W .  Haas. 

New  York,  Feb.,  ip02. 


*Tbe  generml  way  in  which  e.  g.  Zahn  and  Sanday  are  qaoted  (p.  loi), 
only  confirms  this  charge.  No  indicatioQ  is  given  of  their  argument  and  patristic 
proof. 


Article  V. 

A   MAN   WHO   SET   LUTHER   THINKING.    III. 

In  Article  I  of  the  VI  Questio  of   his   commentary   on 

Peier  Lombard's  IV  Book  of  Sentences,  Cardinal  Pierre 
d'Ailly  discusses  the  term  Tratusubstantiation,  as  was  seen  in  the 
April  (1901)  Review.  In  Article  II  he  takes  up  what  he  calls 
the  Suppositum  of  the  questio— that  is,  Whether  the  bread  is 
transubstantiated  into  the  body  of  Christ.  This  he  prefaces  by 
stating  that 

"Although  Catholics  agree  In  Ihls,  that  Christ's  body  is 
truly  and  »ubstantlally  (prlncipalltex)  In  the  sacrament  under 
the  specie*  of  bread  an4  wine  or  where  the  species  appear, 
nevertheless  as  M agister  Lombard  recites,  there  have  been 
varying  opinions  respecting  the  mode  of  stating  the  fact 
(prtsenoe). 

He  then  cites  four  opinions  from  Lombard.  We  pass  by 
the  first  two  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  The  fourth  propounds 
the  present  Romish  teaching.  The  third  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
Lutheran  view  and  is  the  kernel  of  d'Ailly's  argument.  It  is 
the  point  where  Luther's  mind  began  to  swerve  from  the  line 
of  the  Church's  accepted  dogma  on  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar.  His  heart  followed  later.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
stream  of  dogmatic  history  begins  to  divide,  seeking  a  less 
tortuous  channel  to  the  popular  heart. 

We  have  been  forced  to  introduce  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
parently uninteresting  matter  in  pursuing  the  investigation, 
but  it  is  precisely  this  uninteresting  material  which  Luther  was 
compelled  to  study  at  the  University.  It  is  the  form  in  which 
he  received  and  conceived  his  theological  ideas.  The  curri- 
culum of  his  education  led  him  through  whole  forests  of  logi- 
cal trees — ^better  perhaps  call  it  dry  timber — planted  by  the 
schoolmen.  Therefore  to  arrive  at  Luther's  mental  concep- 
tion of  the  Real  Presence  we  must  follow  the  same  paths. 
Logical  processes  and  scholastic  formulas,  even  though  dry, 
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must  be  examined.  Sandy  soil  produces  some  very  succulent 
fruits. 

Of  all  the  scholastic  delineations  of  Transubstantiation — 
and  there  are  many — we  have  cited  but  two,  namely,  those  of 
Duns  Scotus  and  Ockam,  as  analyzed  by  our  author.*  This 
was  necessary  to  follow  d'Ailly's  argument.  Indeed  a  correct 
historical  understanding  of  the  mode  of  the  real  presence 
which  Luther  adopted  from  d'Ailly  presupposes  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  and  its  de- 
velopment. The  Lutheran  and  the  Romish  modes  are  species 
of  the  same  genus.  As  they  are  not  matters  of  certain  knowl- 
edge Luther  calls  them  both  ^'opinions"  on  which  the  school- 
men were  divided.  He  is  willing  to  grant  either;  but  objects 
to  the  proceeding  of  Popes  and  ecclesiastics  binding  people's 
consciences  by  stamping  the  **opinion"  of  the  Thomistic  school 
with  authority.*  Ockam  classifies  both  under  Transubstantia- 
tion.* The  various  modes  proposed  by  the  Reformed  churches 
come  under  a  totally  different  class.  The  contention  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Romans  is  as  to  the  reality  of  the  bread. 
That  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  concerns  the 
reality  of  Christ's  bodily  presence.  The  latter  is  decidedly 
the  more  serious. 

In  his  treatise  d*Ailly  proposes  his  own  definition  as  a 
young  schoolman  aspiring  to  the  honor  of  a  Master  in  the- 
ology. His  general  treatment  of  the  subject  shows  an  attempt 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  he  found  in  Scotus  and  Ockam 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  disposition  to  create  as  many  obstacles 
as  possible  for  the  believer  in  transubstantiation  on  the  other. 
He  then  steers  a  middle  course  by  affirming  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  many  schoolmen  that  **miracles  are  not  to  be  multi- 
plied needlessly,''  and  by  declaring  with  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors that  Girist's  bodily  presence  in  and  under  the  real 
bread  is  just  as  scriptural  and  reasonable  as  in  and  under  the 
accidents  of  bread.     This  is  what  set  Luther  thinking. 

1.  See  April,  1901,  Review. 

2.  See  January,  1901,  Review. 

3.  See  below. 
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D'Ailly  continues  in  his  treatise : 

'*Tb<^  third  opinion  wasi  that  the  Bub«tance  of  bread  re- 
mains.   This  can  be  thought  of  in  two  ways. 

The  first  is  that  which  Magister  Lombard  cites,  namely: 
the  bread  remains  in  the  same  place  in  which  the  body  of 
Christ  begins  to  be.  and  it  is  in  this  way  the  substance  of 
bread  is  said  to  pass  (transire)  into  the  substance  of  the 
body,  because  where  the  one  (haec)  is  the  other  begins  to 
be. 

The  second  is,  that  the  »ubstance  of  bread  recedes  sud- 
denly to  another  place,  leaving  the  accidents  to  remain  in 
the  same  position  without  subject,  so  that  the  body  of  Christ 
and  the  accidents  coexist  in  the  same  place. 

This  (third)  opinion  so  far  as  concerns  the  first  mode  is 
allowable,  since  it  is  very  possible  for  the  substance  of  bread 
to  coexist  with  the  substance  of  the  body.  Indeed  It  is  no 
more  impossible  for  two  substances  to  coexist  than  for  two 
qualities. 

But  whether  the  body  of  Christ  can  coexist  with  the 
substance  of  bread  per  unionem  is  doubtful.  So  much  can 
be  said — that,  if  it  be  possible  for  one  created  object  (crea- 
ture) to  sustain  (sustenet)  another,  as  some  declare,  as  is 
ckrarly  not  incompatible,  and  as  cannot  be  disproved  by 
evident  reason,  then  it  is  possible  for  the  body  of  Christ  to 
assume  (assumere)  the.  bread  substance  by  a  unio  (per  uni- 
onem). 

However  thU  may  be,  so  much  is  certain — that  the  first 
mode  is  possible;  nor  is  it  repugnant  to  reason,  and  the 
canon  of  the  Bible.  Indeed  it  is  more  readily  comprehended 
than  any  other,  since  it  demands  that  the  bread -substance 
and  not  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  support  (deferat)  the 
accidents.  It  likewise  obviates  the  difficulty  of  predicating 
accidents  without  a  subject. 

If,  however,  it  is  maintained  that  the  existing  together 
cf  two  corporcai  substances  gives  rise  to  a  perplexity,  1 
Ceny  it  and  say  that  there  is  no  more  of  a  problem  than  the 
coexistence  (esse  simul)  of  two  qualities,  or  quantities,  or 
of  a  subsutnce  and  a  quantity.  'And  no  more  can  the  species 
of  a  host  support  (compatitur)  another  host  than  the  sub- 
stance with  the  species  (can  support)  another  host  or  its 
substance,  since  that  host  consecrated  is  incompatible  with 
another. 

Therefore  no  inconsistency  seems  to  follow  from  holding 
to  the  propofUlon  according  to  the  first  mode— if  it  would 
only  accord  with  the  determination  of  the  church." 

By  comparing  this  passage  with  Luther's  statements  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  January  (1901)  Review,  a  wayfaring 
man  though  somewhat  foolish  may  readily  see  how  the  Re- 
former grew  out  of  the  Scholastic.  It  will  be  our  task  to  add 
a  few  remarks  by  way  of  elucidation. 

The  word  "remains"  in  the  first  paragraph  means  that  it 

does  not  cease  to  be,  or  does  not  recede  to  another  place,  or 

• 

1.  From  which  of  the  Catholic  writers  Lombard  drew  this  opinion  the 
writex  Is  unable  to  determine.    It  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

2.  The  meaning  ot  this  sentence  does  not  seem  clear. 
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does  not  revert  to  the  primordial  matter  out  of  whidi  it  was 
originally  created. 

The  question  nov^'  arises  as  to  the  ubi  of  the  bread,  the 
place  where  it  occupies  space  after  the  Consecration.  This  is 
answered  by  quoting  Peter  Lombard,  who  cites  one  mode, 
namely,  in  the  same  place  occupied  by  the  bread-substance  Christ's 
body  begins  to  be,  and  this  statement  is  made  as  an  explanation 
of  that  other  proposition  which  affirms  that  **the  bread-sub- 
srance  becomes  (fieri,  as  in  Lombard)  or  passes  into  (transire, 
as  d'Ailly  puts  it)  the  substance  of  Christ's  body."  In  short, 
bread  becomes  Christ's  body  by  the  latter's  coming  to  the 
same  place  occupied  by  the  former. 

After  thus  citing  Lombard  d'Ailly  proceeds  to  g^ve  his 
own  opinion.  He  argues  on  this  wise,  and  after  reading 
Ockam  one  must  feel  convinced  that  he  derived  his  paints 
from  that  great  master. 

He  allows  that  the  bread  and  Christ's  body  may  exist  in 
the  same  place.  This  of  course  involves  the  contradiction  that 
two  substances  can  occupy  the  same  place;  to  which  objec- 
tion may  be  made  that  one  quantity  would  necessarily  dis- 
place another.  Rut  the  transubstantiationists  believe  that 
when  the  bread-substance  leaves  the  consecrated  host,  its 
(bicad)  quantity  as  well  as  qualities  (color,  taste,  etc.)  re- 
main behind  and  coexist  with  the  substance  of  Christ's  body. 
Now,  says  d*Ailly,  since  you  do  not  rid  yourself  of  the  quantity 
ill  either  case,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  believe  that  the  bread-sub- 
stance does  not  leave  but  remains  with  its  quantity  and  quali- 
ties, and  that  C?hrist*s  body  coexists  with  all  of  them  after  the 
Consecration.  Ockam,  Durand  of  Pourqain,  and  Duns  Scotus 
rU  grant  this  argument.  Luther  likewise  makes  good  use  of 
it.  Elsewhere  d'Ailly  quotes  Ockam  as  illustrating  this  by 
reminding  us  that  Christ  appeared  among  his  disciples 
through  closed  doors  (Jno.  20:  19,  26),  and  at  birth  came  from 
the  Virgin's  closed  womb.  The  terms  used  by  d'Ailly  to  ex- 
press this  being  together  are  simul  esse,  and  coexistere,  Luther 
use|  the  phrase  utroquc  simul  manente;  whence  his  proposi- 
tion :     This  bread  is  my  body. 

Having  acknowledged  the  coexistence  of  Christ's  body 
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with  the  bread,  d'Ailly  now  seems  peq>lexed  as  to  whether  a 
nnio  of  the  two  is  the  resulf.  In  this  passage  he  may  have 
in  mind  the  union  of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  the  per- 
son of  ChristS  in  which  the  Person  of  the  Word  assumed 
human  flesh.  The  use  of  the  word  assume  seems  to  suggest 
this.  A  dictum  of  some  of  the  Schoolmen  was — ^"wherever 
there  is  assumptio,  there  is  unio  and  communicaiio,"  This  is 
admitted  by  Bonaventura^  "provided  the  communicatio  is  that 
of  properties  (proprietatum)  and  peculiarities  (idiomatum).** 
Now,  d'Ailly  seems  to  say,  if  we  can  find  a  physical  process 
analogous  to  the  Personal  Union,  i.  e.,  if  a  created  object  can 
sustain  another,  then  Christ's  body  which  is  a  creature  can 
assume  bread.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  indicate  clearly  what 
his  notion  of  unio  is  in  this  passage.  He  very  likely  regards 
it  as  a  process  of  coming  together  which  results  in  a  unum  or 
unit,  i.  e.,  Christ's  body  coexists  with  the  bread  in  such  a  way 
a?  to  constitute  one  thing,  Hollazis  comes  very  near  this 
when  he  defines  the  pronoun  hoc  (in  Christ's  words  of  institu- 
tion) as  referring  to  the  sacramental  complex  of  bread  and 
Christ's  body.  Luther  makes  short  work  of  all  perplexity 
over  the  coexistence  by  using  the  illustration  of  the  glowing 
iron.  Fire  and  iron  are  both  substances ;  neither  of  them  ac- 
cidents ;  and  yet  in  the  heated  iron  they  are  completely  com- 
mingled. So  Christ's  body  can  unite  with  the  substance  of 
bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  William  Alvemus,  of  Paris*  (d. 
1249),  ^ses  the  same  illustration  to  show  that  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ  glorifies  the  human:  "Fire  converts  the  hardest 
and  coldest  iron  into  the  heat  and  glow  of  its  own  similitude, 
in  proportion  as  the  iron  can  contain  it"— certainly  a  most 
radiant  thought.  Democritus,  the  Greek  philosopher,  sup- 
posed that  fire  was  formed  of  globules,  on  account  of  its  mo- 
bility and  disruptive  force.  He  and  Empedocles  thought 
bodies  enter  each  other  by  means  of  "pores."    Thus  many 

theological  conceptions  depend  for  their  defining  lines  upon 

• 

1.  See  LAteran  decree,  below. 

2.  In  Sent.  IV..  Dist.  V.  qa.  2.  BonAventura  seeniB  to  make  much  of 
the  CommuDicatio  Idiomatum.  He  say*  It  was  according  to  this  mode  that 
the  proposiUon  is  true:  The  Son  of  God  became  man.  Also,  ualo  faelt 
communlcationem  idiomatum. 

8b    Opera.  Tom.  I.,  p.  441,  De  Sacramento  Buchar. 
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certain  notions  of  physics.  Indeed  a  great  deal  of  dogmatiz- 
ing seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  search  for 
"natural  law  in  the  spirtual  world."  What  a  marvelous  net- 
work of  thought  did  the  ancients  weave  with  the  little  knowl- 
edge they  possessed  of  nature's  secrets.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  what  kind  of  physics  Luther  read. 

In  the  above  passage  it  is  further  held  by  d'Ailly  that  the 
mode  of  coexistence  which  he  advocates  is  not  contrary  to  the 
Bible  and  does  least  violence  to  reason.  Luther  follows  the 
same  argument.  D'Ailly  says  only  one  thing  is  against  this 
mode  and  that  is  the  Church's  decision,  and  to  this  he  must 
bow.  Later  in  the  same  chapter  he  makes  this  significant  re- 
mark: 

"Tb«  fourth  and  more  common  opinion  that  the  sub- 
Btance  of  bread  does  not  remain,  but  suddenly  ceaaee  to  be, 
d<K«  not  proceed  from  the  evidence  of  Scripture,  nor  in  my 
notion  does  it  follow  from  the  determination  of  the  church." 

Another  passage  in  the  same  chapter  will  help  to  explain 
the  last : 

"It  ia  not  clear  whatber  in  that  determination  of  the 
church  the  term  transubstantiation  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
Ben&p  that  the  first  substance  ceases  to  exist  and  the  second 
succeeds  it." 

Still  another : 

"How  the  accidents  of  bread  come  to  remain  there  la 
inferred  from  the  presupposition  that  the  substance  of  bread 
Is  transubstantiated,  and  the  accidents  of  bread  are  different 
things  from  Its  substance.  This  last  is  not  evident  (1.  eu  by 
r^ascn).  nor  Is  It  expressed  in  the  Scripture,  nor  has  it  been 
dPtermined  by  the  church.  There  is  a  probability  that 
neither  (1.  e.  the  two  statements  of  the  presupposition)  was 
getierally  received  by  those  who  follow  the  common  philoso- 
phy of  the  Peripatetics.  But  if  anyone  should  assert  the 
opposite  of  the  above,  he  should  not  on  that  account  be  re- 
garded as  a  heretic." 

In  these  citations  the  author  acknowledges  that  he  is 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  Lateran  decree  which  established  (A. 
D.  1215)  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"1  There  Is  one  universal  church  of  the  faithful,  out- 
side of  which  no  one  at  all  can  be  saved,  in  which  the  same 
person  in  priest  and  sacrifice — Jesus  Christ,  whose  body  and 
blood  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  are  truly  contained 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  the  bread  being  tran- 
substantiated into  the  body  and  the  wine  into  the  blood 
by  divine  power,  so  that  for  the  perfecUng  of  the  mystery 
of  the  unity  we  receive  of  His  what  He  received  of  ours." 


1.    Corpus  Juris  Canonlci,  Decretal.  Greg.  Lib.  I.,  De  Summa  Trlnitate. 
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But  he  cannot  see  why  even  transubstantiation  as  stated 
in  this  decree  requires  that  the  substance  of  bread  must  cease 
to  exist  to  make  way  for  Christ's  body.  Such  a  change  of  sub- 
stance without  change  of  accident  is  only  an  inference  based  on 
the  supposed  separability  of  an  accident  from  its  substance, 
which  Aristotle  does  not  allow.  The  latter  teaches  that  an 
accident  is  distinct  from  its  substance  but  cannot  exist  away 
from  its  substance.^  If  accidents  were  to  be  separated  from 
substance,  the  former  would  cease  to  exist,  not  the  latter. 
Why  indeed  should  this  distinction  of  substance  and  accident 
be  incorporated  into  the  Church's  dogma,  when  transubstan- 
tiation may  be  better  understood  by  allowing  the  bread  to  re- 
main in  the  sacrament  after  the  Consecration?  If  then  one 
should  hold  this  opinion,  what  reason  for  calling  him  a  heretic? 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  mode  of  presence 
which  Luther  afterwards  adopted  was  regarded  by  some  of 
the  scholastics  as  a  form  of  transubstantiation  or  that  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation  might  be  understood  reasonably 
and  scripturally  in  the  sense  of  Luther's  contention.  To  this 
Ockam  testifies  thus : 

IV  Sentent.  qu.  6.  "On  the  altar  is  a  true  tranaubatan- 
tiatlon  of  Chrlat's  body.  But  this  can  be  affirmed  In  many 
modes.  One  is:  the  aubatance  of  broad  remain*  there  and 
Christ'a  body  coexists  with  that  substance,  so  that  the  first 
substance  is  a  passing  (deserens)  accident;  the  second  not, 
but  only  coexists.  Another  mode  is:  the  bread-substance  is 
reduced  into  (primal)  matter  either  subsisting  of  itself  (per 
se  Btantem)  or  receiving  another  form;  and  then  Christ's 
body  coexists  with  that  matter  and  its  accidents." 

Likewise  the  testimony  of  the  antithesis  by  Alexander 
Ales'  (d.  1245)  who  quotes  Hugo  St.  Victor  (1097-1141)  to 
prove  that  the  bread  does  not  remain  with  the  body : 

'*We  are  to  belieye  that  the  Conversio  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  not  according 
to  unlo  but  according  to  translaUo."^ 

In  his  Babylonian  Captivity  Luther  concurs  with  d'Ailly 
in  almost  identical  terms.     He  is  willing  indeed  to  grant  as  a 

1.  Accidentis  esse  est  inesse.  See  beginning  of  d'Ailly's  treatise, 
April,  1901  Review.  The  Lutheran  view  is  plainly  more  Aristotelian  than 
is  the  Roman. 

S.     Summa,  Dk.  IV,  qu.  8S.    On  the  Effect  of  the  Consecration. 

S.  Wlclif  also  quotes  in  his  Do  Bucharistla  Tractatus  Major  this  passage 
of  Hugo's,  but  uses  the  word  transHloi 
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mere  opinion  either  mode  of  real  presence ;  but  advances  be- 
yond d'Ailly's  position  by  rejecting  the  term  transubstanHaium, 
repudiating  the  decree  which  established  the  dogma,  and  deny- 
ing the  right  of  pope  and  council  to  impose  such  an  "opinion" 
as  a  dogma  upon  the  consciences  of  Qiristian  people.  Of  course 
we  can  hardly  expect  a  German  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  occupy  the  same  ground  with  a  French  scholastic  of 
the  fifteenth,  if  both  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their 
time.  But  both  were  reformers ;  both  belonged  to  the  same 
school  of  thought,  one  being  the  intellectual  pupil  of  the  other. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  this  VI  Questio  in 
d'Ailly's  Book  of  Sentences  which  must  have  been  suggestive 
to  Luther;  but  they  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  paper.  The 
former  like  all  the  scholastics  has  great  trouble  with  those  ac- 
CM^cnts  (color,  taste,  etc.)  of  the  bread  and  wine  after  the  sub- 
stance ceases  to  exist  on  the  altar  (Articulum  III).  He  men- 
tions six  "difficulties"  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  theory;  and 
yet  "because  the  doctrine  of  the  church  is  more  favorable"  to 
the  opinion  that  the  accidents  remain  without  subject  after  the 
consecration,  he  feels  constrained  to  "hold  that  opinion."  A 
greater  independence  of  thought  than  is  displayed  by  our 
author  in  this  treatise  can  hardly  be  expected  of  a  young  man 
twenty-five  years  of  age  who  is  writing  for  honors  at  a  uni- 
versity (Paris)  dominated  by  the  church. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  connection  between  Luther  and 
the  man  from  whom  he  confesses  to  have  derived  his  under- 
standing of  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar. 
One  link  of  the  chain  which  bound  him  to  the  past  has  been 
uncovered.  But  the  chain  is  long.  This  mode  erf  the  real 
presence  was  doubtless  enunciated  as  far  back  as  the  Beren- 
garian  controversy  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  It 
is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  whenever  there  was  one  to 
affirm  that  a  change  of  substance  takes  place  beneath  the  acci- 
dents on  the  altar  when  Christ's  body  enters  the  elements, 
there  might  be  another  to  assert  that  no  such  change  occurs 
at  His  presence.  Further  investigation  is  needed  to  bring 
these  points  to  light. 
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It  might  seem  that  wading  through  so  many  apparent  ab- 
surdities, through  so  much  syllogistic  underbrush  must  tax 
one's  sense  of  reverence,  still  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Lutheran  dogmaticians  have  cut  a  great  deal  of  this  brush  and 
woven  it  into  a  sort  of  wicker-work  in  which  they  have  carried 
Scripture  doctrine  into  the  theological  seminaries.     Finis. 


Boston,  Mass.,  February,  Ip02, 


Edwin  F.  Keever. 


r. 


Article  VI. 

WHAT    SHOULD    BE    THE    ATTITUDE    OF    THE 

LUIHERAN    CHURCH    TOWARD    THE 

HIGHER  CRITICISM? 

Attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  fact  that  our 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  kept  very  much  aloof  from 
Higher  Criticism.  The  storm  has  so  far  raged  around  it, 
without  receiving  much  notice  from  it.  The  conviction  that 
the  Lutheran  Church  has  a  duty  to  itself,  to  its  members  and 
to  the  world,  calling  upon  it  to  take  active  part  in  the  study 
and  criticism  of  Higher  Criticism  has  led  to  the  following 
statement  and  examination  of  various  positions  which  an  or-* 
thodox  and  conservative  church  may  possibly  take  towards 
Higher  Criticism.  It  may  be  a  help  to  the  understanding  of 
some  points  to  say,  that  m  the  General  Synod  and  even  in  the 
General  Council,  the  newer  critical  positions  have  been  held, 
though  not  published,  by  some  students  and  pastors,  whether 
as  the  result  of  serious  study  or  of  chance  reading,  whether  as 
a  passing  fancy  or  a  permanent  conviction  I  will  not  deter- 
mine. Higher  Criticism,  popularized  as  it  now  is,  cannot  be 
kept  from  our  pastors,  and  unless  they  are  fortified  against 
it,  they  may  sooner  or  later  be  persuaded  by  it.  Is  it  not 
therefore  highly  important  and  necessary  to  ask.  What  should 
be  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  Higher  Criticism? 
There  are  several  possibilities  to  be  examined,  as  follows : 

I.  The  Church  may  rely  upon  its  experience,  and  ignore 
the  entire  subject.  Against  this  there  are  serious  objections. 
The  Church  is  bound  to  defend  its  members  against  doubts, 
to  defend  against  error,  and  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the 
difficulties  which  prevent  outsiders  from  becoming  believers. 
The  Church  also  must  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
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that  is  in  it ;  must  convince  as  far  as  possible  even  the  world 
that  its  teachings  are  rational. 

II.  Higher  Criticism  may  be  regarded  as  a  periodic  out- 
cropping of  rationalism  which  will  in  due  time  destroy  itself. 
But  the  Church  deals  with  present  needs  and  conditions,  not 
with  future  probabilities.  It  is  to  help  bring  about  that  result 
for  which  it  hopes.  And  even  this  hope  can  be  based  only 
upon  a  study  of  Higher  Criticism  in  its  history  and  methods. 
Still  stronger  is  the  objection  that  this  method  of  ignoring 
Higher  Criticism  would  be  manifestly  impossible  in  other 
fields.  Applied  to  missions  it  would  mean  that  the  heathen 
will  in  due  time  develope  out  of  their  errors,  and  need  no  help 
from  the  Church.  Applied  to  Ethics  it  would  mean  that  as  an 
evil  action  bears  its  own  punishment,  the  Church  need  not  re- 
veal the  wrong  of  the  evil  action. 

HI  Emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  the  danger  to  the  faith 
of  the  students.  Higher  Criticism  may  lead  them  to  become 
its  adherents,  and  so  weaken  their  adherence  to  the  Church's 
teachings.  But  the  element  of  danger  cannot  be  excluded 
from  any  vital  study.  Wherever  personal  conviction  is  aimed 
at,  the  possibility  of  rejection  of  the  doctrines  taught  must  be 
allowed  for.  But  the  study  of  Higher  Criticism  within  the 
Church  ought  rather  to  strengthen  faith  by  revealing  its  errors 
and  weaknesses.  Moreover  the  non-discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Higher  Criticism  under  reliable  guides,  leaves  the 
student  to  fight  the  problems  unaided,  and  thus  becomes  a 
means  of  leading  him  into  the  error  when  he  first  comes  into 
contact  with  it. 

IV.  It  may  be  said  that  a  safeguard  is  given  indirectly 
in  Dogmatics.  But  dogmas  will  not  answer  argument,  and 
dogmas  are  in  too  little  repute  in  the  world  at  present  to  be  a 
permanent  help  against  the  arguments  of  Criticism.  Dog- 
matic replies  to  critical  arguments  only  bring  upon  the  Church 
which  advances  them  the  reputation  of  narrowness  and  lack 
of  scholarship. 

V.  The  view  is  sometimes  advanced  that  Christianity  is 
independent  of  critical  results,  and  can  therefore  ignore  criti- 
cism.   This  view  either  coincides  with  I.,  or  it  deprives  Chris- 
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tianity  of  all  positive  content,  making  of  it  a  purely  subjective 
matter  which  cannot  be  rationally  developed  or  driended. 

VI.  Probably  the  most  cogent  argument  against  the 
study  of  Higher  Criticism  in  the  Church  is  derived  from  the 
difficulty  of  refuting  its  negative  results.  But  this  ought 
rather  to  be  the  strongest  reason  for  its  study.  The  student 
will  so  much  more  need  all  the  help  that  can  be  given  him 
against  these  negative  results.  If  Negative  Criticism  is  in 
error  in  its  results,  there  must  be  a  fault  in  its  premises,  in  the 
principles  assumed,  in  the  methods  of  their  application,  or  in 
the  actual  practise  of  criticism.  These  need  therefore  to  be 
examined  in  a  critical  and  philosophical  history  of  Higher 
Criticism,  in  a  critical  examination  of  its  methods,  and  in  a 
study  of  actual  fruits  of  the  Hi^er  Critic's  labors,  in  com- 
mentary or  text-book. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  why  the  study  of  Higher 
Criticism  is  of  importance  to  the  Church.  Higher  Criticism 
is  an  mcentive  to  Bible  study,  and  a  help  at  the  same  time.  It 
has  brought  forth  many  positive  results  which  no  conservative 
Church  dare  ignore.  It  is  hardly  just  that  the  Church  should 
gladly  accept  these  positive  results,  and  ignore  all  the  negative 
work  which  has  produced  them.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  is  it 
very  becoming  that  the  Church  should  confess  that  errorists 
have  better  and  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  than 
it  possesses. 

From  both  points  of  view  the  study  of  Higher  Criticism 

seems  to  be  a  duty  of  the  Church,  both  in  order  to  defend 

itself,  and  in  order  to  advance  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  in 

order  to  reach  those  who  are  outside  of  it  because  they  think 

its  teachings  untenable  and  antiquated. 

W.  A.  Lambert. 
GreenvilU,  Pttmsylvania,  March  j,  jpo2. 


Article  VII. 

HOW  SHOULD  WEALTH  BE  DISTRIBUTED,  WHEN 

BENEFACTIONS  ARE  MADE,  SO  AS  TO 

ACCOMPLISH  THE  MOST  GOOD? 

It  is  admitted  that  men  of  means,  humanly  speaking, 
have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  money,  and  if  they 
have  been  able  to  accumulate  wealth,  they  may  also  be  sup- 
posed to  know  how  to  distribute  it,  when  they  bestow  their 
benefactions,  so  that  it  will  accomplish  the  most  good.  Never- 
theless, it  is  hoped  that  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  this  matter 
may  be  permitted. 

Enormous  amounts  of  money  are  from  time  to  time  given 
by  wealthy  men  and  women  to  universities  and  public  libra- 
ries ;  and  be  it  far  from  us  to  raise  any  objection  thereto,  or  to 
endeavor  to  belittle  the  value  of  the  great  work  performed  by 
such  institutions.  But  if  it  is  conceded,  as  we  hope  it  is,  that 
of  all  things  ccmtributing  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  Christi- 
anity, good  morals,  and  good  social  conditions  are  the  most 
essential,  then  it  is  also  evident  that  such  means  and  agencies 
that  will  best  and  most  surely  promote  such  conditions  and 
make  them  a  reality,  should  in  the  first  place  be  encouraged  and 
supported. 

History  proves  and  present  conditions  show  that  it  is 
through  the  Christian  Church,  with  its  means  of  grace,  that  the 
world  is  regenerated  and  civilized,  and  the  more  powerful  and 
influential  this  servant  of  God  is,  the  more  good  will  it  ac- 
complish. The  old  Greeks  and  Romans  boasted  of  their 
learning,  but  their  moral  and  social  conditions  were  in  a  de- 
plorable state.  They  rejected  God  and  His  word,  and  their 
civilization  was  not  of  the  right  character.  High  institutions 
of  learning  may  be  established  and  endowed  in  every  county 
in  our  land;  if  the  divine  influences  of  the  Christian  Church 
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are  wanting,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  institutions  would  accom- 
plish very  great  good. 

Bin  the  Church,  too,  is  dependent  on  temporal  means,  and 
in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  do  effective  work  and  increase 
its  usefulness,  it  should  be  liberally  supported.  When,  there- 
fore, donations  are  made  for  benevolent  purposes.  Christian 
churches  and  missions,  parochial  schools,  and  institutions  of 
mercy  should  not  be  forgotten.  These  are  the  most  powerful 
agencies  by  which  the  world  will  be  truly  civilized. 

But  suppose  you  say,  "I  do  not  believe  in  Christianity, 
and  therefore  do  not  contribute  to  Christian  churches  or  mis- 
sions." Well,  let  us  assume  that  you  do  not  believe  in  the 
Christian  religion.  If  you  reflect  for  a  moment,  you  will 
readily  admit  that  it  is  through  the  Christian  church  that  the 
best  stamp  of  civilization  has  been  impressed  upon  mankind. 

A  wealthy  woman  latelv  donated  one  thousand  dollars  for 
the  civilization  of  Christians  on  the  lines  that  Mr.  IngersoU  ad- 
vocated, and  that  reminds  us  of  a  man  who  said  that  he  would 
much  rather  give  to  a  saloon  or  a  theatre  than  to  a  Christian 
church.  It  is  related  about  Voltaire,  who  advocated  the  same 
kind  of  civilization,  that  he  once  swore  that  within  fifty  years 
from  his  time,  Christianity  would  be  wiped  away  from  the 
earth,  and  in  order  to  do  his  share  of  this  work  he  secured  a 
printing  establishment,  that  was  one  of  the  larg^t  in  the 
world,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  infidel  literature;  but 
Voltaire  soon  died,  and  his  printing  establishment  was  pur- 
chased by  a  gfreat  Bible  Society  in  Lx>ndon,  and  instead  of 
helping  to  wipe  out  Christianity  from  the  world,  what  a 
mighty  instrument  that  establishment  has  been  for  the  evan- 
gelization and  civilization  of  man ! 

Thousands  of  people  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
arrive  in  America  every  week  and  are  scattered  all  over  the 
land.  How  are  they  to  become  good  citizens?  You  say, 
**through  the  public  schools."  True,  the  public  schools  arc 
good ;  but  most  of  these  people  are  rather  too  far  advanced  in 
years  to  enter  them  as  pupils,  and  besides  they  are  poor  and 
must  commence  to  work  immediately ;  and  even  if  they  could 
enter  some  such  educational  institution,  they  would  still  need 
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something  more  in  order  that  their  moral  condition  may  re«- 
main  or  become  such  that  their  coming  here  will  be  a  blessing 
to  themselves  and  a  gain  to  this  country. 

It  is  for  the  Christian  church  not  only  to  give  them 
the  Gospel  as  they  come  here,  but  also  to  help  them  otherwise, 
and  train  them  id  become  good  loyal  citizens.  But  in  order 
that  this  may  be  done,  houses  of  worship,  pastors  and 
teachers  are  needed ;  and  yet  these  newcomers  can  contribute 
very  little  for  religious  purposes.  Houses  of  worship  cannot 
be  obtained  or  maintained  for  nothing,  and  pastors,  mission- 
aries and  teachers  cannot  live  on  fresh  air;  what,  then, 
is  the  church  to  do?  You  say,  "it  is  to  work  by  faith 
and  prayer."  Yes,  but  still  money  is  needed,  and  where  is  it 
to  come  from?  While  millions  are  given  to  universities,  the 
mission  treasuries  are  empty,  and  most  of  the  churches  are  in 
debt.  Should  you  approach  one  of  these  wealthy  men  who 
are  in  a  position  to  become  a  benefactor,  to  ask  him  for  a  con- 
tribution for  this  or  that  church  or  mission,  the  chances  are 
that  his  secretary  will  say,  when  he  learns  of  your  business, 
"He  is  too  busy  to  see  you  to-day,"  and  if  you  are  allowed  to 
see  him  he  will  possibly  answer,  "I  give  all  my  money  to  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  I  never  give  to  churches  or  missicms." 
Nevertheless,  he  possibly  belongs  to  some  Christian  church, 
and  is  praised  for  what  he  does  for  mankind. 

In  many  of  our  large  cities  a  Christian  church  could  be 
organized  in  almost  any  locality,  if  only  the  necessary  means 
for  a  house  of  worship  could  be  procured.  There  is  material 
for  a  congregation,  but  no  place  where  the  people  can  meet 
for  religious  exercises,  and  no  money  by  which  to  support  a 
pastor  or  missionary.  Most  churches  in  the  large  cities  are 
struggling  for  their  existence,  and  many  pastors  and  teachers 
that  are  doing  faithful  work  have  a  very  limited  income. 
Nevertheless,  many  men  and  women  that  are  supposed  to  have 
the  welfare  of  mankind  at  heart  are  in  possession  of  so  much 
money  that  they  hardly  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  a  serious'  mistake  when  such  people  either  ignore  or  forget 
the  needs  of  the  Christian  churches  and  missions. 

How  about  this  matter  in  our  General  Council?   Have  we 
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not  some  wealthy  men  that  could  make  some  substantial  gifts, 
for  instance,  to  the  English  Home  Mission  fund?  At  die 
Council  meeting  at  Lima  some  one  spoke  of  the  ''ungathered 
multitudes"  within  the  territory  of  the  Council,  and  we  brieve 
that  many  are  as  yet  standing  outside  of  our  Church  that  could 
and  ought  to  be  gathered  in.  Our  English  Home  Mission 
Board  ought  to  have  a  hundred  men  in  the  field,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  if  we  had  the  means  we  could  get  the 
men.  How  can  Lutheran  Christians  lock  up  their  wealth  in 
fire-proof  safes,  when  the  interests  of  our  beloved  church  suf- 
fer from  lack  of  support? 

From  these  remarks  we  of  course  do  not  want  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  Church  people  in  general  are  exempted  from  the 
duty  of  contributing  to  missions.  All  church  members, 
whether  they  are  rich  or  poor,  should  give  according  to  their 
alolity,  for  the  promotion  of  Christ's  kingdom,  considering 
that  they  are  but  stewards  of  God,  and  responsible  to  Him  fop 
the  management  of  the  pounds  that  He  has  given  them. 

M.  C.  Ranseen. 

Chicago,  March,  jpo2. 


Article  VIII. 

THE    AIM    OF    THE    CHURCH    IN    ITS    HIGHER 

EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES. 

That  the  work  of  the  Church  College  is  to  educate  admits 
of  no  doubt.  But  the  term  education  admits  of  various  defi- 
nitions. Sometimes  it  is  considered  to  be  the  storing  of  the 
mind  cl  the  student  with  facts  and  principles  which  shall  be 
his  guide  through  life.  This  view  is  disproved  by  two  consid- 
erations: it  is  too  narrow,  since  it  implies  that  education 
ceases  with  the  College  course ;  and  it  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  so  much  of  a  College  course  is  of  very  little  practical 
value  in  after  life.  The  work  of  a  College  cannot  be  to  give 
knowledge,  but  to  develope  abilities  of  gaining  knowledge 
The  highest  product  of  a  College  is  not  a  student  with  head 
btirsting  with  knowledge,  but  a  student  anxious  and  able  to 
learn  and  to  solve  for  himself  life's  problems.  The  graduate 
i%  to  be  measured  not  by  facts  and  principles  remembered,  but 
by  the  ability  to  form  opinions  and  to  discover  truth  for  him- 
self. The  Church  College  in  particular  ought  to  aim  to  give 
to  the  Church  fair-minded,  broad-minded  men,  who  shall  be 
respected  and  influential  in  Church  and  State. 

The  great  problem  respects  the  method  of  this  education 
For  the  Church  College  the  problem  is  solved  in  part  by  one 
of  its  special  purposes.  It  not  only  educates,  it  also  prepares 
young"  men  for  the  Theological  Seminary.  These  men  have 
some  well-defined  needs  which  are  to  be  supplied  by  the 
College. 

A  good  training  in  the  mother-tongue  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  shall  use  it  in  public  in  their  .life-work.  The 
Gassics  are  almost  absolutely  required  for  an  appreciation  of 
^e  theologians  who  have  been  thorough  classical  students, 
and  are  generally  treated  as  introductory  to  the  Greek  New 
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Testament,  and  the  study  of  older  theology.  Mathematics, 
although  of  no  great  practical  value  to  the  theologian,  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  most  valuable  aid  to  a  training  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty.  Natural  science  is  of  value  not  only  because  of 
the  few  practical  facts  and  principles  it  furnishes,  but  far  more 
for  the  influence  they  exert  in  widening  the  view,  and  in  plac- 
ing the  student  into  relations  with  the  modem  worid  of 
tlMught  and  with  nature.  History  dare  not  be  neglected  by 
any  one  who  would  understand  the  present,  least  of  all  by  the 
theological  student  who  needs  civil  history  as  the  basis  of  his 
church  history.  Literature  is  the  great  store-house  of  thought 
and  suggestion  for  the  preacher  as  well  as  for  any  one  else, 
and  exerts  a  broadening,  one  might  almost  say  humanizing, 
influence  on  the  student.  Mental  philosophy  as  a  help  to  the 
understanding  of  man's  nature,  is  of  immense  value  in  prac- 
tical life ;  moral  philosophy  the  most  practical  of  all  the  Col- 
lege studies  with  its  searching  inquiry  into  the  duties  of  man. 
Each  of  these  it  would  seem  is  to  be  taught  for  an  ulterior 
purpose.  Moral  Philosophy  alone  excepted.  The  pmctic^i 
value  of  each  is  limited.  But  the  inference  that  because  they 
are  not  ends  in  themselves  for  practical  life,  therefore  they  are 
to  be  taught  carelessly,  betrays  a  lack  of  insight  into  the  edu- 
cational value  of  these  studies.  Mechanically  taught  and 
studied  not  one  of  these  studies  will  be  better  than  a  waste  of 
precious  time.  The  educational  value  lies  in  the  thorougli 
study  of  anything,  whether  of  practical  value  or  not.  Its  edu- 
cational value  is  lost  when  either  teacher  or  student  consider 
the  Ptudy  unpractical.  To  the  teacher  Latin  and  Greek  must 
have  lost  their  deadness,  and  he  must  be  able  to  make  the 
student  feel  that  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  of  great  value.  In  other  words,  although  many 
parts  of  a  College  course  necessarily  are  not  of  a  practical 
nature,  the  student  dare  not  be  allowed  to  realize  it  if  these 
parts  arc  to  be  of  any  value  to  him.  As  a  student  he  is  not  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  anything  in  his  course,  but  to  treat  every- 
thing as  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  itself.  His  study  of 
Greek  dare  not  be  governed  by  his  desire  to  be  able  to  read 
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the  Greek  New  Testament  but  must  lead  to  an  enthusiasm  for 
Greek  as  a  language. 

The  reason  for  such  a  requirement  is  simple.  The  mental 
training  which  constitutes  the  educational  value  of  any  study, 
proceeds  from  concentration  upon  that  study.  But  the  student 
who  feels  that  this  or  that  in  his  course  is  of  no  further  value 
except  as  mental  training  will  not  concentrate  his  mind  upon 
the  study.  The  average  student  feels  very  slightly  the  need 
of  mental  training,  altogether  too  lightly  to  make  it  the  motive 
for  concentration  upon  what  is  otherwise  known  to  be  unim- 
portant. There  is  therefore  need  that  the  student  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  purpose  of  such 
studies  if  he  is  to  derive  any  benefit  from  them. 

Tn  the  list  of  studies  above  given  one  branch  has  been 
omitted,  because  its  claims  have  been  disputed.  The  History 
of  Philosophy,  and  Speculative  Philosophy  itself  have  never 
recovered  from  the  attacks  of  positivism,  and  they  are  largely 
in  disrepute  in  the  Church.  Positivism  and  the  Church  unite 
in  terming  the  History  of  Philosophy  a  record  of  man's  errors, 
and  Speculative  Philosophy  a  mass  of  dreams.  Yet  the  fact  is 
that  Christian  Theology  is  so  bound  up  with  philosophy  that 
the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  can  never  be  appreciated 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  corresponding  developments  of 
speculative  philosophy.  Nor  can  modern  science  be  appre- 
ciated in  its  true  position  without  a  knowledge  of  the  philoso- 
phy with  which  it  is  connected,  out  of  which  it  has  grown  or 
to  which  it  has  given  rise.  If  as  a  member  of  the  state  the 
student  is  not  fullv  fitted  for  his  civil  duties  without  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  state  has  grown,  as  a  member 
of  the  teaching  portion  of  the  Church  is  not  able  to  serve  his 
Qnirch  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  it  has  been 
brought  into  its  present  condition,  neither  as  a  member  of 
thinking  society  can  he  serve  his  fellow  men  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  historical  antecedents  of  present  day  questions  and 
thought.  If  philosophy  is  a  wandering  of  man  apart  from  ab- 
solute truth,  it  is  at  the  same  time  man's  noblest  effort  to  at- 
tain truth,  and  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the  Church  which  has 
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SO  freely  used  its  resttHs,  nor  by  science  which  has  largely  ab- 
sorbed it  by  becoming  speculative  itself. 

In  addition  to  these  studies  the  Church  College  under- 
takes to  give  instruction  in  religious  knowledge,  and  some- 
times in  some  art.  Where  these  are  possible  they  are  highly 
desirable,  the  former  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  Church  institu- 
tion. But  here  as  in  all  departments  the  first  requirement  is 
thoroughness.  The  educational  value  of  one  study  thor- 
oughly mastered  far  exceeds  that  of  three  or  four  indifferently 
acquired. 

These  seem  to  be  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  a 
Qnirch  college  which  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  In  general  this  is  the  course  outlined  for 
our  institutions.  The  weakness  of  the  Church  College  must 
He  not  so  much  m  the  studies  as  in  the  methods  of  treating 
them.  The  first  drawback  to  the  work  of  the  Church  College 
as  the  writer  sees  it,  is  the  impression  given  students,  more  fre- 
quently by  pastors  than  by  instructors,  that  various  branches 
are  of  little  or  no  value.  The  student  comes  to  college  and 
later  to  the  seminary  prepared  to  slight  some  work,  and  the  in- 
structor with  best  efforts  cannot  overcome  the  prejudice.  If 
he  makes  a  strong  effort  he  may  gain  for  himself  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  crank  or  of  a  verv  learned  man,  but  the  confidence  of 
the  jftudent  rarely.  The  first  solution  of  the  Church  College 
problem  is  a  g^reater  appreciation  of  education  by  our  minis- 
ters, and  through  them  by  our  laymen,  and  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  educational  value  of  certain  studies  by  in- 
structors. 

The  second  point  in  a  solution  is  a  deduction  from  the 
first :  Only  a  specialist  can  create  in  the  student  the  impres- 
sion of  the  vital  importance  of  any  given  study ;  only  when  he 
sees  and  can  show  the  relations  of  his  branch  to  others^  and  is 
familiar  with  all  its  details  so  that  he  has  come  to  love  it,  can 
he  expect  to  bring  his  students  to  love  it.  Our  Church  Col- 
leges need  specialists,  for  another  reason  as  well:  that  our 
Church  may  have  a  standing  among  men  of  learning,  where 
representatives  of  the  educational,  the  learned  Church  oug^t 
certainly  to  be  found. 
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The  granting  of  these  two  points  involves  a  third :  If  the 
stiidenl  is  to  believe  each  study  of  vital  importance,  he  must 
not  have  so  many  studies  as  to  scatter  his  energies,  and  make 
it  impossible  to  do  justice  to  any.  As  few  studies  as  con- 
sistent with  the  needs,  and  as  few  recitations  as  will  suffice  for 
the  work,  with  as  much  time  as  possible  for  concentrated 
study — ihis  is  the  ideal  for  a  successful  educational  institution. 
Our  Church  schools  need  to  learn  from  the  non-cliurch 
schools,  that  quality,  not  quantity  constitutes  an  education, 
quality  of  acquired  abilities,  not  quantity  of  memorized  knowl- 
edge. 

One  question  has  not  been  touched  upon :  Is  the  course 
required  by  the  theological  student  also  fitted  to  train  the  lay- 
man? I  believe  that  a  careful  examination  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is.  But,  if  it  is  not.  the  Church  must  do  one 
of  two  things :  either  provide  two  distinct  courses  in  tlie  Church 
College,  or  establish  true  preparatory  schools  for  the  semi- 
naries. 

W.  A.  Lambert. 

Criftm-iiU,  Pennsylvania,  March  I,  1902. 


Article  IX. 

WHAT    SHOULD    BE    THE    ATTITUDE    OF    THE 
CHURCH   TOWARD    ITS    COLLEGES? 

The  easiest  and  simplest  attitude  for  the  Church  to  as- 
sume toward  its  collegiate  institutions  is  to  ignore  them.  A 
certain  selfishness  with  which  human  nature  frequently  ex- 
cludes every  practical  consideration  of  enterprises  and  activi- 
ties that  do  not  appear  to  confer  any  immediate  or  personal 
benefit,  a  press  of  local  and  more  personal  exigenices,  and  a 
thoroughly  heathen  feeling  that  the  Church  is  large  and  that 
there  are  multitudes  of  others  who  may  attend  to  this  line  of 
ecclesiastical  energy,  causes  large  parts  of  the  Church  to  be 
entirely  a|>athetic  toward  its  higher  educational  interests,  and 
to  make  a  wry  face  when  the  subject  is  persistently  and  re- 
lentlessly forced  upon  their  attention. 

Every  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  territory  has  interests 
of  its  own.  Every  active  Lutheran  sees  before  him  the  pos- 
sibility of  applying  his  energies  toward  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems in  which  he  is  personally  interested  in  a  manner  that  will 
secure  to  the  Church  immediate,  evident  and  local  returns. 
Thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  work  of  the  present,  he  is  liable 
to  forget  the  work  of  the  future.  Satisfied  with  drawing  nour- 
ishment from  the  roots  deeply  planted  by  the  self-denial  of  the 
fathers,  he  does  not  himself  see  the  strenuous  necessitv  of  ex- 
erting  himself  to  plant  the  trees  and  shoots  which  will  not  be- 
come productive  for  perhaps  a  generation  to  come,  and  whose 
final  results  will  only  be  reaped  by  posterity.  Thoroughly 
educated  himself,  he  does  not  have  that  immediate  and  per- 
sonal sense  of  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
brotherhood,  in  which  Cain  showed  himself  to  be  so  deficient 
where  he  asked  the  question,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
Hastening  onward  toward  his  own  personal  goal,  he  does  not 
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take  any  more  time  to  give  attention  to  the  wounded  man  on 
the  rocks,  in  whom  he  has  no  immediate  personal  concern, 
than  did  the  priest  or  the  Levite  of  old. 

The  fact  is  that  every  collegiate  institution  is  a  wounded 
nran  cm  the  rocks.  It  is  always  full  of  gaping  weaknesses.  It 
is  born  in  feebleness.  It  is  backward  in  growth  from  lack  of 
generous  nourishment.  It  is  constantly  engaged  in  battles 
which  are  beneath  its  dignity  and  in  struggles  which  are  in 
pitiful  contrast  with  its  lofty  aims  and  purposes.  The  Church 
keeps  her  young  giants  in  a  starving  condition,  not  intention- 
ally, but  because  of  her  apathy. 

Every  collegiate  institution,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  like 
a  large  reservoir  in  which  supplies  of  future  power  are  to  be 
gathered  and  stored,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  upon  in  time  of 
drought,  and  so  that  every  individual  organization  in  the  heart 
of  the  busy  community  may  be  able  by  simply  tapping  the 
supply  to  gain  its  portion  of  the  refreshment  and  strength  that 
has  been  gathered  in  great  volume  long  before.  Any  reser- 
voir or  species  of  public  works,  which  is  left  to  itself,  will 
gradually  become  weakened.  Only  those  who  are  profession- 
ally charged  with  its  care  understand  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  appropriating  money  to  the  strengthening  of  its 
v/alls,  to  the  cleansing  of  its  pools,  and  to  its  general  main- 
tenance and  repair.  The  great  public  who  are  its  daily  bene- 
ficiaries never  think  of  it,  never  voluntarily  give  it  the  least 
expenditure  of  pains  or  money.  It  does  its  work  silently  and 
continuously.     They  receive  its  blessings,  but  without  thanks. 

Another  attitude  that  may  be  assumed  toward  a  colle- 
giate institution  is  that  of  dislike,  aversion,  antagonism  or  in- 
tentional neglect.  No  member  of  Christ's  body  in  this  world 
is  without  defects.  Sometimes  they  are  very  glaring  in  our 
eyes.  His  institutions  thus  become  subjects  of  criticism 
i;kther  than  of  enthusiasm.  We  cannot  regard  them  with 
complacency,  much  less  with  satisfaction.  We  feel  that  an- 
tagonism is  useless  and  we  therefore  simply  have  as  little  to 
do  with  them  as  possible,  permitting  our  duties  towards  them 
to  go  by  default,  and  falling  into  a  course  of  silent  neglect. 
Tlic  iK>sition  we  occupy  in  such  cases  is  thoroughly  unjusti- 
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fiable.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  to  support  any 
vitally  necessary  agency,  even  though  there  is  much  in  con- 
nection with  that  agency  which  it  does  not  endorse ;  until  it  is 
able  to  build  up  and  offer  a  better  substitute.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  member  of  any  Christian  congregation,  even  if  he  belong 
to  a  dissenting  minority,  to  support  the  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation, so  long  as  the  pastor  is  in  active  charge  of  the  minis- 
tration of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  whether  the  individual 
incumbent  is  to  his  own  taste  and  liking  or  not.  No  member 
of  the  Christian  Church  has  a  right  simply  to  criticise  a  nc- 
cessarv  and  vital  institution,  without  which  the  future  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  assured.  Destructive  criticism  is  an  unlaw- 
ful attitude.  Purely  destructive  criticism  is  not  permissrble  in 
the  Church  of  Christ.  He  who,  because  of  supposed  or  actual 
imperfections,  tears  down  that  which  is  essential  to  the 
Church's  well-being,  must  at  the  same  time  be  prepared  to 
build  up.  Destruction  without  the  willingness  to  bear  the 
burden  of  reconstruction,  is  an  unholy  thing.  If  we  cannot 
approve  of  the  nature  of  our  educational  institutions,  but  ad- 
mit their  necessity,  we  are  obliged  to  strengthen  and  support 
them  until  we  ourselves  are  in  a  position  not  merely  to  sug- 
gest, but  actually  to  offer  to  the  Church  that  which  to  our 
minds  is  a  superior  and  more  perfect  agency. 

For  the  heart  of  the  Church  to  add  to  ignorance,  apathy ; 
and  to  apathy,  dislike  and  neglect,  is  an  unpardonable  error. 
Sadly  and  silently  will  the  nourishing  homes  of  our  intellectual 
life  recede  into  decline.  Their  streams  of  life  will  be  choked 
gradually  one  by  one.  and  the  "foul  water  will  lap  more  and 
more  sluggishly  against  the  rent  foundations."  Where  once 
were  clas|>ed  deeply  the  roots  of  faith  and  where  blossomed 
gloriously  the  flowers  of  culture,  all  will  be  overcast  with  the 
mold  of  decay  and  the  coldness  of  death.  Only  if  the  Church 
is  true  to  her  youth,  will  the  thrilling  influence  of  God's  own 
sunlight  awaken  in  the  latter  the  passion  and  the  power  of 
true  devotion  to  Herself.  The  breathing,  animated,  and  exult- 
ing love  which  feels  and  receives,  and  rejoices,  and  acts, 
"which  seeks,  and  finds,  and  loses  again,"  leaping  from  soul 
to  soul,  from  life  to  life,  from  spot  to  spot,  glowing  in  hope, 
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flashing  in  performance,  or,  "in  its  holier  moods  absorbing ; 
enfolding  all  things  in  the  deep  fulness  of  its  purpose," 
mighty  and  conquering  love  which  plants  the  cross  of  Ch 
and  ihe  kingdom  of  heaven,  far  and  near,  is  born  only  (roi 
high,  nurtured,  and  brave,  and  not  from  a  consumptive 
desponding  alma  mater.  The  saying,  "The  brave  are  sons 
daughters  of  the  brave,  and  must  be  brought  up  by  the  bn 
and  beckoned  onward  by  the  cheers  of  the  brave,"  is  true. 
When  the  Church  cares  for  her  educational  centers  i 
depreciative  manner,  when  she  is  merely  mechanical,  judicit 
and  stupid  in  their  control,  when  she  is  willing  to  tolerate  b 
ging  pleas  for  bread  in  the  hope  that  it  will  come  from  qt 
ters  unexpected,  as  the  quails  and  manna  came  from  hea< 
when  she  becomes  testy,  and  moody,  and  silent  under  the  ; 
soiial  pleas  that  are  being  pressed  home  to  the  conscicnc 
those  who  still  possess  a  sense  of  duty  without  any  sentin 
of  love,  how  can  she  expect  to  be  sustained  and  strengthei 
and  in  the  day  of  peril  succored  by  the  «ifeeb]ing  forces  wl 
slie  has  dwarfed  and  discouraged  in  their  years  of  growtl 

Theodore  E.  Schhaui 
Lebanon,  Pennsyhanta,  March  20th,  ip02. 


Article  X. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 
A  Question  op  Life  for  Our  Church. 

[A  Fapsr  Read  Biforb  the  Philadelphia  German  Conference  by  Rev.  R. 
BiELiNSKi.    Translated  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Schuchard.] 

The  intention  really  was  to  celebrate  a  school  festival 
here  to-day.  We  might  regret,  that  this  intention  for  various 
reasons  was  not  carried  out  this  time.  But  since  regrets  would 
be  unprofitable,  let  us  improve  the  time  with  a  discussion  of 
the  school  question.  Such  a  discussion  is  really  more  neces- 
sary than  a  celebration.  For  at  a  celebration  we  look  back 
upon  that  which  has  been  accomplished.  Yet  we  have  more 
reason  to  pay  attention  to  that  which  is  still  to  be  done.  Com- 
paratively little  indeed  has  been  done  and  forsooth  much,  very 
much  is  yet  to  be  done. 

It  would  have  pleased  me,  had  another  brother  been  either 
the  speaker  or  essayist  of  the  evening.  In  opening  the  dis- 
cussion, I  yield  to  circumstances  which  throw  this  necessity 
upon  me.  But  in  speaking  concerning  the  cause  and  for  the 
cause  of  our  Christian  school,  my  motive  is  a  burning  interest 
in  the  Christian  education  of  our  youth  and  I  speak  with  a 
heart,  that,  God  willing,  shall  be  warm  for  the  cause  of  the 
Christian  school,  until  it  shall  have  beat  its  last.  Some  may 
be  of  the  opinion  that  I  am  unduly  enthusiastic  ind  for  a  cause 
which  is  lost.  But  I  say,  that  when  the  cause  of  our  Chris- 
tian school  shall  be  lost,  the  cause  of  a  soundly  Evangelical 
Church  shall  be  lost  also.  Those  are  enthusiasts  who  hc^c 
for  a  future  of  our  Lutheran  church  without  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  the  Word  of  God  and  Luther's  doctrine.  And  such  en- 
thusiasts, who  do  not  properly  apprehend  the  spirit  and  life  of 
our  church  and  who  do  not  calmly  reflect  up<Hi  her  future,  un- 
fortunately here  and  there  endeavor  to  force  their  opinions 
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upon  the  Church.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  future  of  our 
German  Lutheran  Church,  but  of  the  future  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  this  country  generally.  One  of  the  most  faithful 
and  sober  of  our  ministers,  serving  one  of  the  largest  if  not 
the  largest  English  congregation  within  the  bounds  of  our 
Synod,  has  told  me  not  only  once,  but  repeatedly:  "Our 
church  has  no  future  in  this  country,  for  our  public  schools 
are  permeated  with  a  spirit,  fostering  indeed  Sectarianism,  but 
endangering  without  doubt  Lutheranism."  This  conviction 
has  not  only  not  yet  been  reached  by  our  English  brethren, 
generally  speaking,  but  it  has  become  lost  to  our  German 
brethren  to  a  very  large  extent.  This  statement  has  reference 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  East.  In  the  West-- — God  bq 
thanked  for  it! — things  are  much  better.  I  am  uttering  not 
a  single  word  against  the  public  school.  In  another  place* 
and  at  another  time,  as  the  brethren  are  all  aware,  I  have  given 
expression  to  my  views  concerning  it.  Public  schools  the  state 
must  have  for  those  who  need  them.  But  just  as  certain  is 
the  Church  in  need  of  Church-schools  and  for  this  sdiool,  the 
church-school,  the  parochial  school,  the  congregational  school, 
I  am  tpeaking. 

How  can  we  best  explain  the  fact  that  so  many  in  the 
Qiurchare  either  decidedly  opposed  to  or  indifferent,  either  har- 
rassed  by  doubts  or  irresolute  over  against  the  question  of 
Church-schools?  It  can  scarcely  be  understood,  since  the 
lack  of  Church-schools  reveals  drawbacks  everywhere. 

«  «  « 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  we  were  treated  to  a  flood  of 
century  reflections.  In  both  religious  and  secular  papers  ap- 
peared retrospects,  forecasts  and  circumspections  in  abund- 
ance. The  self-satisfied  and  self-pleasing  keynotes  of  many 
effusions  was  this:  *'How  gloriously  much  we  have  accom- 
plished and  how  very  much  more  we  expect  to  accomplish  in 
future!"  In  the  secular  spheres,  in  wordly  matters,  we  grant 
this  without  any  objection.  Yet  in  looking  at  spiritual  mat- 
t^^s,  as  we  Christians  certainly  must,  the  verdict  must  be 
partly  more  moderate  and  partly  quite  different. 

*DlakoDl0tenfr€iind. 
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It  is  true,  the  Church  has  grown.  The  century  of  mis- 
sions, which  has  just  closed,  with  its  labors  and  successes  in 
the  foreign  and  inner  mission  field,  has  been  full  of  life  and 
light.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  Church 
in  tlie  midst  of  Christianity  has  lost  many  of  her  members  and 
that  religious  life  and  religious  convictions  amongst  them 
have  become  deplorably  shallow.  The  organ  of  our  General 
Council,  "The  Lutheran,"  ccMitains  an  article  in  its  last  num- 
ber under  the  caption :  ''State  of  Religion  at  the  Beginning 
of  the  New  Century."  There  it  says :  **It  is  sentiment  that 
determines  many  a  Christian's  ecclesiastical  connection,  and 
there  is  a  very  general  and  alarming  absence  of  clearly-defined 
belief  and  deep-seated  conviction  amcMig  church  members 
generally.  Not  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith,  many 
well-meaning  Christians  lack  consistency,  stamina,  back-bone^ 
and  hence  are  too  often  like  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind.  There 
is  a  lack  of  seriousness,  of  reverence,  of  spirituality,  oi  piety; 
there  is  prevalent  a  spirit  of  unholy  compromise  with  the 
world,  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  principle  to  mere  taste  or 
caprice.  Men  consult  their  likes  and  their  dislikes — ^not  their 
duty:  they  shape  their  conduct  according  to  popular  senti- 
ment and  practice — not  according  to  the  Word."  Aind  in  the 
same  article :  "Men  care  very  little  for  theology.  The  very 
term  has  a  repulsive  mediaeval  flavor.  To  know  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent,  to  grasp  the  full  import  of 
fundamental  doctrines  such  as  sin,  depravity,  the  atonement, 
regeneration,  conversion  and  the  like,  to  know  their  relation  to 
one  another,  as  parts  of  a  complete  doctrinal  system,  and  to 
recognize  in  them  the  great  motive  power  that  lies  behind  all 
redemptive  and  philanthropic  work — this  is  far  too  remote 
from  the  multitudinous  social  and  moral  problems  that  press 
for  solution,  to  meet  with  anything  but  scant  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  average  Christian.  Theology  is  no  longer  queen 
of  the  sciences.  .  .  .  The  age  is  philanthropic,  humani- 
tarian. It  has  too  much  to  do  with  intellectual,  social,  and 
political  reforms  to  care  a  straw  for  doctrine,  however  much 
it  may  underlie  the  whole  fabric  of  Christian  life  and  duty. 
Ethical  and  social  culture  have  now  caught  the  popular  fancy, 
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and  theology,  outside  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  has  not 
found  so  much  as  a  place  to  lay  its  head  upon.  .  .  .  The 
appeal  that  meets  with  the  heartiest  response  is  not  *  Believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  but  *Do  what  the  Lord  Jesus  says/ 
.  .  .  It  matters  little  how  much  food  or  nourishment  the 
tree  j^ets,  if  only  it  bears  fruit — ^as  if  the  two  could  be  separated 
for  any  length  of  time  without  meaning  death  to  the  tree 
itself." 

My  brethren  and  friends!  Who  amongst  us  would  not 
cndone  these  serious  words  from  a  sense  of  personal  convic- 
tion? Without  question  we  Lutheran  Christians  have  this 
uumovable  conviction,  a  conviction  drawn  from  the  Word  of 
God  and  confirmed  by  experience,  that  God's  deeds  for  us, 
with  us  and  in  us  are  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  our  Chris- 
tian life.  Therefore,  when  the  apprehension  and  knowledge 
of  God's  deeds,  of  revelation,  of  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture diminishes  among  the  people,  Christianity  diminishes. 
We  know  that  a  form  of  godliness  is  possible,  although  its 
power  be  denied ;  that  great  deeds  may  be  done  in  the  name 
of  Christ  and  yet  such  may  receive  the  verdict  from  him: 
"I  have  never  known  you."  Assuredly,  our  Christianity  is 
true  and  valuafble  only  when  it  actually  saves  souls.  Now 
when  the  serious  conviction  takes  hold  of  us  more  and  more, 
that  the  means  now  used  by  the  Church  are  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a  deep,  true,  sufficient  and  complete  Christianity  and 
of  disseminating  and  conserving  such,  the  necessity  is  upon 
us,  to  find  either  new  ways  and  means  or  to  see,  whether  old, 
proved  and  necessary  institutions,  which  have  fallen  into  dis- 
use and  are  forgotten,  are  not  to  be  revived  and  that  generally 
and  effectually. 

By  innovations  little  has  been  accomplished,  to  some  ex- 
tent nothing  else  than  this:  The  old-time  vigor  has  been 
divided  and  the  old-time  oneness  of  aim  has  been  lost  sight  of. 
Because  of  an  abundance  of  new  ways  and  means,  both  pur- 
pose and  aim  have  been  forgotten. 

The  old,  world-conquering  faith,  which  conquers  the 
world  about  us  and  in  us,  will  stay,  or  rise  again  to  new  life  in 
larger  spheres,  on  this  condition  only,  that  the  old  doctrine 
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of  the  Word  of  God  be  carried  to  our  people  again  in  an  ade- 
quate manner  and  to  a  sufficiently  large  extent.  In  order  that 
this  may  be  accomplished,  a  thorough,  religious  instruction  of 
our  youth  is  above  all  things  necessary.  All  intelligent  and 
sensible  people  are  agreed  on  this  point. 

But  how  bring  about  such  a  thorough,  religious  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  our  youth?  We  cannot  look  to  the 
public  school,  without  religion  as  it  is,  to  furnish  it.  A  school 
which  excludes  religious  instruction  and  is  obliged  to  do  this, 
is  once  and  for  all  incompetent  of  fostering  religion.  Not 
only  Uiat,  but  it  weakens  even  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  pupils.  For  just  as  soon  as  the  subject  of  religion  fails 
pur|X)sely  to  permeate  the  whole  plan  of  teaching,  the  thought 
is  nourished  that  religion  is  after  all  something  accidental  or 
indifferent.  This  certainly  is  true, — the  thought  that  all  human 
actions  and  aspirations  must  be  permeated  religiously ;  that  the 
main  purpose  of  a  human  life  is  to  be  a  Christian  and  be  saved — 
this  tiiought  is  not  nourished.  It  is  weakened.  How  parents, not 
indifferent  to  religion,  can  be  satisfied  with  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture read  to  their  children  daily  in  the  public  school — ^and  even 
this  is  not  practised  everywhere — is  utterly  incomprehensible. 
Very  little  is  remembered  in  this  way  and  the  little  remem- 
bered is  in  most  cases  not  understood  and  for  that  reason  of 
no  value.  How  large  an  amount  of  knowledge  is  acquired 
and  retained  in  this  way,  the  following  may  serve  to  illustrate : 

A  certain  professor,  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  much 
or  how  little  the  average  American  college  student  of  to-day 
knows  concerning  the  Bible,  submitted  the  following  nine 
questions  to  students  of  a  certain  college  and  requested  them 
to  make  written  reply  to  them  at  once: 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Pentateuch? 

2.  What  by  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

3.  The  epistle  of  Jude — does  it  belong  to  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament? 

4.  Mention  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament. 

5.  Mention  a  judge  of  the  Old  Testament. 

6.  Mention  three  kings  of  Israel. 

7.  Mention  three  prophets. 
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8.  Cite  one  of  the  beatitudes. 

9.  Cite  any  passage  from  the  epistle  to  the  Romans. 
What  was  the  result?    Of  75  students,  8  had  answered 

all  the  questions  correctly.  Then  13  answered  8,  11  answered 
7,  5  answered  4,  11  answered  3,  13  answered  2,  11  answered  i 
of  the  questions  correctly,  and  3  failed  to  answer  any.  The 
professor  adds:  "Most  of  them  were  members  of  Christian 
families,  who  had  been  attendants  upon  the  Sunday  school  and 
had  listened  to  the  sermons  of  our  pulpit  orators." 

Remember,  those  questioned  were  college  students. 

This  brings  me  to  two  other  points  of  my  discussion. 
Whenever  the  religious  insufficiency  of  the  public  school  is 
demonstrated,  the  argument  usually  advanced  is:  The  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  parental  home  and  of  the  Sunday 
rch»,ol  supplies  this  need.  Would  to  God  it  were  so.  .As  a 
irattvr  of  fact  this  is  not  true.  Why  shall  we  belie  ourselves? 
Where  do  you  find  religious  instruction  in  the  home?  When 
I  t?:se  this  question  I  have  not  in  mind  the  great  mass  of 
people  who  are  opposed  to  the  Church  and  altogether  indif- 
ferent towards  God  and  His  Word.  I  have  in  mind  our  aver- 
age church  members,  even  parents  who  are  regular  in  coming 
to  church.  How  many  of  these  open  their  Bible  at  home? 
how  many  read  the  Word  of  God  daily  ?  How  many  of  these 
do  even  as  much  as  pray  before  and  with  their  children,  if  it 
be  only  at  the  table?  How  many  conduct  family  worship?  Let. 
me  say  this :  If  I  could  be  assured,  that  in  one  out  of  fifty 
families  the  father  or  the  mother  is  teaching  the  children  regu- 
larly and  systematically  in  God's  Word  and  the  catechism — 
not  on?y  hearing  them  recite  lessons  committed  to  memory — 
I  am  willing  to  sit  down  and  not  say  another  word.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  To  our  great  sorrow  we  must  admit  it.  Some 
parents  say  they  have  no  time,  others  that  they  are  not  al- 
ways m  the  proper  mood,  and  again  others  lack  the  faculty  of 
satisfactory  teaching,  especially  if  they  themselves  already 
have  failed  to  receive  a  thorough  training  in  religious  matters 

There  still  remains  the  Sunday  school.  And  on  its  work 
primarily  depends  the  Church  with  us,  builds  her  hopes  of  sal- 
vation as  a  church  and  as  an  organism  for  work.    With  what 
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success  or  lack  of  success — this  I  have  indicated  a  little  while 
ago  by  a  quotation,  setting  forth  the  present  status  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  with  it  all,  the  entire  credit  for  what  we  have  is 
not  even  due  to  the  Sunday  school.  For  in  a  large  measure 
the  religious  life  of  our  people  is  still  nourished  by  the  strength 
which  the  older  members  of  our  church  of  the  first  and  second 
generation  have  saved  from  the  fatherland.  I  would  not  dis- 
pense with  the  Sunday  school.  The  children  of  the  congrega- 
tion are  in  need  of  prayer,  teaching  and  devotional  exercises 
even  on  Sunday.  **Destroy  it  not;  there  is  a  blessing  in  it." 
But  are  fifty-two  hours  in  the  whole  year  sufficient  for 
thorough  religious  instruction,  especially  since  one-half  of 
every  hour  is  used  for  the  liturgy  and  singing,  and  of  the  re- 
taaimng  portion  of  time  still  a  valuable  portion  is  required  for 
the  writing  of  names,  distribution  of  papers  and  collecting  of 
offerings  ?  And,  granted  the  children  miss  not  a  single  Sunday, 
the  teacher  either — what  divinely-favored,  thoroughly  equip- 
ped, competent  teachers  they  must  be  in  order  to  accomplish 
anything  of  account  with  their  scholars!  And  then  we  all 
know,  that  the  **being  willing"  of  most  of  the  teachers  is  yet 
far  removed  from  "being  able."  Which  teacher,  being  such 
by  profession,  which  pastor,  is  under  such  circumstances  able 
to  accomplish  sufficient? 

♦  ♦  * 

I  cite  *The  Lutheran"  once  more.  There  you  may  read: 
** Never  before  has  there  been  a  stronger  convicti<Mi  on  the 
part  of  the  various  denominations  that  the  youth  must  be 
better  tooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith ;  never  before  has  there 
been  a  clearer  reaUzation  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Church's 
educational  equipment — the  dearth  of  proper  religious  instruc- 
tion in  church  and  Sunday  school.  Catechization  is  being 
talked  of  in  quarters  where  it  was  once  despised  and  con- 
demned; even  parochial  schools  are  being  advocated  where 
thev  never  before  existed." 

Yes,  my  friends — God  be  thanked  for  it! — there  is  talk 
about  parochial  schools  where  previously  there  were  none.  At 
last  the  consciousness  that  the  church  needs  church  schools, 
Chrii^tian  schools  for  her  youth,  is  again  present.    Already  for 
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a  long  time  there  has  been  agitating  for  higher  church 
schools.  Money  and  scholars  for  colleges  and  seminaries  have 
been  solicited.  The  money  asked  for  has  been  given  and 
pupils  have  come.  But  too  often  it  has  been  found  that  a  re- 
ligious foundation  was  lacking  with  these  pupils  on  which  to 
build.  Very  naturally — for  whence  should  they  have  brought 
it?  They  have  come  to  study  Lutheran  Theology,  not  even 
kncwitig  Luther's  small  catechism  thoroughly.  In  our  church 
papers  the  leaders  of  our  church  colleges  and  ladies*  semi- 
naries are  complaining,  that  most  young  people  of  the  church 
prefer  an  undenominational  institution  to  a  denominational. 
How  indeed  can  it  be  different ?  In  the  lower  schools  they 
were  not  educated  in  a  churchly  spirit  and  then  they  go  to 
where  they  find  the  same  spirit  that  has  swayed  them  thus  far. 
It  is  certainly  well  to  have  higher  church  schools,  but  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  necessary  to  have  lower  church  schools — 
Christian  elementary  schools.  What  wise  man  would  build 
without  laying  a  foundation?  But  insisting  upon  higher 
church  schools  without  the  lower  is  equivalent  to  wanting  a 
house  which  has  nothing  but  the  roof — a  house  floating  in  the 
air. 

Then,  again,  are  but  the  few  worthy  and  in  need  of  a 
Christian,  churchly  education,  the  few  who  are  in  a  position 
to  acquire  a  higher  education?  Is  not  the  great  ma^s  of  our 
children  equally  as  worthy  and  in  need  of  this,  that  they  take 
with  them  into  the  battle  of  life  a  firm,  grounded.  Christian 
character  and  therefore  that  they  be  educated  in  Christian  ele- 
mental v  schools? 

We  cannot  do  without  these  Christian  elementary  schools, 
usually  called  parochial  schools.  Especially  we  Lutherans 
canii'^t.  We  have  no  regard  for  those  Christians  and  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  those  church  members  who,  without  con- 
science and  without  knowledge,  are  to-day  Lutherans,  to-mor- 
row Baptists,  day  after  to-morrow  Methodists,  or  Presbyte- 
rians, or  Congregationalists,  or  Episcopalians.  We  have  seen 
only  too  many  of  such  swaying  reeds  grow  up,  and  partly  we 
have  reared  them  ourselves.  One  can  only  become  a  staunch 
Lutheran  Christian,  if  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  Lutheran 
conception   of   the   way  to   salvation.     Our   church   is   the 
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Church  of  the  Word  of  God  in  a  special  sense,  since  of  the 
whole  Word  of  God.  Whoever  wishes  to  understand  her  doc- 
trine, to  share  in  her  confession,  to  be  her  true  member, 
must  have  a  clear,  thorough  and  connected  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  Word  as  well  as  of  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  of  her  connection  with  apostolic  Christianity.  Without 
churcli  schools  we  shall  never  attain  this.  Oh  what  tales  of 
woe  could  be  told  by  all  the  brethren  here  present  concerning 
the  distressing  religious  ignorance,  concerning  the  incredible 
ignorance  of  the  history  of  our  church  found  with  the  children 
to  be  confirmed,  the  children  who  afterwards  are  to  be  the 
strength  of  our  congregations! 

Why  not  make  an  end  of  this  crying  need,  of  this  condi- 
tion, which  in  the  long  run  is  bound  to  react  detrimentally,  by 
founding  a  sufficient  number  of  Christian  congregational 
schools  and  by  sufficiently  equipping  these  with  competent 
teachers  and  means  of  instruction?  Because  the  state  school 
— without  religion — ^has  become  an  idol  for  many  Christians, 
to  which  they  think  they  must  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  their 
children  in  order  not  to  be  regarded  unpatriotic.  Just  as 
thoui^h  the  church  school  were  less  justified  before  right  and 
law  Because  so  many  Christians  have  forgotten  that  not 
onlv  the  head  of  man,  but  the  heart  as  well,  must  be  educated 
if  man  is  to  be  happy  for  time  and  eternity.  Because  the  ma- 
terialisiic,  earthly  minded  man  of  our  time  and  of  our  country 
thinks,  that  he  has  learned  quite  enough  and  withal  the  best 
thing  possible  when  he  has  learned  that  which  aids  in  mak- 
ing money,  in  earning  dollars.  To  be  sure,  one  can  do  this 
without  religion :  yes,  often  more  easily  and  eflfectually  with- 
out a  Christian  and  God-fearing  character. 

There  w^ithal  lies  the  solution  of  the  school  question:  in 
the  question  of  money  and  its  solution.  Thousands  would  not 
oflfer  a  single  objection  to  the  Christian  school,  if  they  could 
only  evade  the  question  of  cost.  Just  as  many  care  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  church,  because  they  are  expected  to 
pay  towards  her  maintenance ;  so  many  for  the  same  reason 
wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  church  school.  It  is  true, 
it  requires  money  to  maintain  church  schools — good,  service- 
able church  schools.     But  are  there  not  still  Christians  will- 
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ing  and  able  to  make  sacrifice  for  their  church,  for  their  chil- 
dren  and  for  the  building  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God?    There 
are  such,  but  we  must  have  more.     We  need  people  that  will 
do  great  things  for  this  cause  and   people  that  will  do  what 
they  can.     Much  has  been  built  in  and  about  the  kingdom  of 
God  with  the  mite  of  the  widow.     Even  the  poor  are  still  able, 
with  a  faithful  spirit  that  is  willing  to  make  sacrifice  to  build 
Christian  schools  for  their  children.     I  am  well  aware  that  for 
niany  a  small  and  poor  congregation  the  establishment  and 
proper  equipment  of  a  school,   answering  fully  the   just  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  is,  inspite  of  all  willingness  to  sacrifice, 
an  impossibility  and  neither  the  children  nor  the  church  are 
benefited  by  a  thing  that  is  only  done  half.     We  should  ex- 
ercise greater  care  not  to  divide  our  strength  by  the  establish- 
ment of  so  many  small  congregations  which  are  scarcely  able 
Uj  live.     Yet,  when  such  has  been  done,  and  wherever  prac- 
ticable, a  few  congregations  ought  to  unite  in  maintaining  a 
Christian  school.     Whether  those  congregations  be  German 
or  English  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference.     Nothing  depends 
upon  this,  so  far  as  the  primary  object  is  concerned.     For  I, 
for  niv  part,  repudiate  utterly  the  argument  used  by  some  ad- 
versaries of  the  Christian  school — that  it  is  maintained  for  the 
sake  of  a  foreign  language.     No  indeed!  not  for  that  reason. 
It  is  true,  it  pleases  us  German  Lutherans  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren to  pray  and  to  sing,  even  as  we  with  blessing  to  ourselves, 
were  taught  by  our  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  strong  and 
pithy  language  of  our  Luther.     It  is  true,  we  like  to  g^ant  this 
educational  advantage  to  our  children,  that,  besides  the  Eng- 
lish language,  we  induce  them  to  learn  a  language  of  culture, 
which  for  this  life  and  in  this  country  has  still  a  high  value 
But  to  perpetuate  the  language  of  a  special  people  in  the  Chris- 
tian school — this  is  not  our  first  aim,  in  truth  not  our  aim  at 
all,  but  this  is  what  we  are  concerned  about — the  voice  and 
speech  of  our   God.  and  of   His    Word,  the   doctrine  which 
teaches,  fits  and  gladdens  men  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

He^e  lie  the  roots  of  our  strength,  in  the  Christian  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  in  the  church  school ;  here  the  anchor  is 
sunk  which  keeps  the  ship  of  our  church  with  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  one  true  faith,  when  the  storms  of  a  worldly  spirit  tear 
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through  the  land ;  when  heresy  and  enthusiasm  sweep  away 
the  unstable.  Here  no  herb  or  medicine  will  avail — no,  noth- 
ing but  this :  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  Zebaoth,  the  eternal 
gospel,  might  again  be  brought  into  the  heart  of  the  people,  of 
the  youth. 

Someone  may  think:  "Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself; 
much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad."  But  I  say,  "Would  to 
God,  whether  much  or  little  be  lacking,  that  not  alone  thou, 
but  all  which  hear  me  to-day  become  such  as  I — full  of  zeal 
for  our  youth  and  for  our  Christian  school." 

Theses. 

1 .  The  Christian  instruction  and  education  of  our  youth 
in  the  spirit  of  our  Confession  is  a  question  of  life  for  our 
Church,  altogether  independent  of  the  importance  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

2.  The  state  has  the  right  to  demand  that  all  children 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  school  training,  but  the  state  neither  has 
nor  asks  the  right  to  compel  all  children  to  attend  the  public 
school,  which  of  necessity  must  be  without  religion. 

3.  (Liberty  of  religion  and  conscience  ensures  to  the 
Church  the  right  to  have  Christian  schools  of  her  ccmfession 
and  to  see  them  recognized.)  Just  as  the  state  leaves  to  the 
Church  the  duty  to  care  for  herself,  so  it  also  leaves  to  her  the 
duty  to  maintain  her  schools. 

4.  The  lack  of  firm  religious  conviction  in  general  and 
of  faithfulness  over  ag^nst  the  Lutheran  confession  in  par- 
ticular is  a  result  of  a  neglected,  churchly  education  of  the 
people  which  can  only  be  given  in  Christian  schools,  since  the 
intiuence  of  the  home  and  of  the  Sunday  schools  is  inadequate. 

5.  Our  higher  institutions  of  learning  conducted  by  the 
Church  have  no  more  rightful  existence  than  the  elementary 
church  schools  and  cannot  spare  the  latter. 

6.  Our  church  schools  must  meet  just  demands  in 
worldly  matters,  which  demands  they  are  able  to  meet  tmder 
certain  circumstances,  if  different  congregations  unite  in  main- 
taining them,  which  is  not  foreign  to  their  spirit  and  purpose. 

7.  The  welfare  of  the  state  is  not  endangered  by  the 
Christian  school;  on  the  contrary  it  is  fostered. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

For  vcars  the  Lutheran  Church  Review  has  been 
publishing  a  large  number  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. There  is  no  activity  in  the  Church  beset  with 
greater    difficulties,    and    none    containing    more    burning 

questions  or  more  serious  problems.  There 
A  is  no  subject  which  strikes  more  directly  at 

Burning        the  root  of  the  future  of  Christ's  Church. 

Subject.        The  Lutheran  Church,  in  recognition  of  this 

fact,  frequently  sets  apart  a  definite  portion 
of  the  time  of  its  Synodical  and  other  deliberative  sessions  to 
a  consideration  of  this  pressing  matter.  Yet  very  frequently 
the  consideration  given  on  these  occasions  is  more  or  less  per- 
functory on  the  part  of  those  who  attend  the  meetings,  and 
the  topic  itself  is  often  dealt  with  in  a  purely  academic  man- 
ner. The  Qiurch  cannot  afford  to  be  contented  simply  with 
eulogies  on  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  nor  with  ideal 
gcnerab'ties  concerning  the  present  and  future.  Education  is 
perhaps  the  most  serious  business  in  which  the  Church  is  en- 
gaged. Its  problems  should  be  met  in  the  most  direct  and 
business-like  manner.  All  utterances  bom  of  deep  conviction 
and  intending  to  influence  proper  action  because  the  convic- 
tion is  deep  and  mighty,  should  command  respectful  atten- 
tion. EHfferences  in  traditional  training,  in  national  breeding, 
blood,  and  culture,  in  attachment  to  favorite  instrumentalities 
and  methods,  should  not  interfere  with  a  hearty  accord  on  the 
fundamental  principles,  and  with  a  mutual  attempt  to  agree  on 
and  execute  the  best  plan  of  action. 

In  its  last  issue  the  Review  published  an  article  on  Edu- 
cation written  by  a  devoted  and  whole-souled  Lutheran,  a 
German  by  birth  if  we  mistake  not,  and  a  superintendent  in 
one  of  our  inland  cities  of  the  system  of  English  public  schools. 
In  this  issue  we  are  pleased  to  publish  an  article  on  the  same 
subject  which  was  unanimously  endorsed  and  adopted  by  the 
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German  Conference  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.    Wc 
believe  that  there  should  be  a  most  thorough  discussion  from 
every  point  of  view  on  this  vital  subject  and  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  this  land  should  be  able  to  discover  what  its  true 
policy  in  the  department  of  education  is,  and  should  set  itself 
to  work  forthwith  to  carry  out  such  policy.    The  editor  of  the 
Review  holds  earnest,  positive,  and  far-reaching  convictions 
on  this  subject,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  place  them  in  print 
Yrith  some  degree  of  fulness  before  many  years  have  elapsed. 
The  subject  of  higher  education  is  of  practical  and  pressing 
interest  at  this  time  in  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.   This 
body  has  reached  a  crisis  in  its   educational  history,  such  as 
has  nol  been  placed  before  it  for  nearly  a  half  century,  and 
unless  it  rises  to  its  opportunity  in  the  rehabilitation  of  its  col- 
legiate institution,  we  shall  in  all  likelihood  sink  into  a  dark 
and  dreary  future. 

i 

The  subject  of  Higher  Criticism  to  which  a  very  large 

amount  of  space  has  been  devoted  in  this  and  preceding  issues 

of  the  Review,  is  one  of  most  vital  importance  to  the  future 

of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.    For  the  last  eight  or  ten 

years  we  have  been  attempting  to  urge  this 

A  fact.    The  Church  cannot  afford  to  adopt  a 

Sleeping       policy  of  silence  respecting  this  intellectual 

Orthodoxy     movement  in  Theological  science.    The  old 

story  of  the  ages  will  be  repeated.  The 
children  will  break  away  from  the  paths  of  the  fathers.  The 
policy  of  ignorance  and  indifference  toward  great  issues — ^as 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  obliged  to  discover 
time  and  again — ^will  lead  to  unexpected  results.  Extreme 
conservatism  brought  up  in  the  shadows  of  ignorance,  when 
it  has  attained  its  dissatisfied  maturity  rushes  into  the  arms  of 
extreme  radicalism.  Those  who  have  followed  the  reviews  of 
new  publications  as  given  in  the  Review  will  recall  that  the 
great  proportion  of  all  the  literature  published  at  the  present 
day  in  Biblical  and  theological  lines,  is  devoted  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  critical  views.  The  deference  of  theologians  and 
scholars,  even  those  of  conservative  antecedents,  to  the  re- 
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WHAT*IS  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

Rkgnvm  Del  Eight  Lectures  oo  the  KiDfrdom  of  God  io  the  History  of 
Christian  Thought  By  Archihald  RobertsoD,  D.  D.  New  York :  The  Macmil- 
hin  Co.    LoDdon  :  Mcthnes  &  Ca     1901.    401  pages.    Price  I2.50. 

The  "Kingdom  of  God"  is  the  goal  of  history,  the  con- 
summation of  Christ's  coming,  the  boon  promised  in  the 
Bible,  the  present  pattern  and  heavenly  ideal  of  the  church, 
and  the  final  hope  of  the  individual.  Like  all  spiritual  realities 
in  which  time  and  eternity  commingle,  it  appears  to  the  human 
mind  as  a  paradox.  The  more  nearly  we  seem  by  inves- 
tigation to  have  come  upon  its  essence,  the  more  fully  it  seems 
to  have  fled  beyond  the  power  of  our  grasp.  If  we  present 
the  Kingdom  of  God  to  ourselves  as  a  heavenly  reality,  it 
fades  into  the  weak  meagemess  of  an  idea.  If  we  attempt  to 
actualize  it  as  an  institution,  it  becomes  narrow  by  the  limi- 
tations of  earth  and  sordid  with  the  contaminations  of  sin.  If 
we  pursue  the  path  of  its  development  in  the  course  of  history, 
it  partakes  of  all  the  mysteries,  of  the  turnings  and  windings, 
of  the  uncertainties,  and  breaks,  and  transitions  that  charac- 
terize the  pathway  of  human  deeds  and  thought  across  the 
ages.  It  may  be  conceived  as  a  philosophy  in  men's  minds, 
as  a  controlling  feature  in  their  iaith,  or  as  an  actual  fact  in 
the  church's  life. 

The  studies  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Robertson,  constitut- 
ing the  Bampton  Lectures  of  1901,  form,  to  say  the  least,  a 
notable  and  instructive  monograph.  They  thread  their  way 
carefully  from  the  early  sources  in  the  Old  Testament  between 
the  valleys  and  across  the  mountains  of  time,  enlarging  their 
waters  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  as  the  River  Jor- 
dan enlarges  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  pursuing  a  broad  pathway 
through  all  the  developments  of  the  historic  church  to  our 
own  day,  and  finally  issuing  into  the  sea  of  eternity.  In  every 
age  the  pathway  is  central  and  leads  right  up  to  the  rocks  of 
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difficulty  which  must  be  traversed  before  further  progress  can 
be  made. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  religious 
aspects  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  the  prophetic  contrasts  of 
the  ideal  and  actual  kingdom,  the  dawn  of  the  eschatological 
hopes  in  the  Prophets,  the  widening  out  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  universalism  and  the  righteousness  of  faith,  the  rise 
of  the  eschatology  of  the  individual,  Daniel  and  the  use  of 
the  Apocalyptic  method  as  a  form  of  Jewish  writing,  the  Mac- 
cabean  Period,  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  in  the  generation  be- 
fore Christ,  our  Lord's  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  where  nation- 
al claims  are  superseded  by  moral  conditions,  St.  Paul's  ap- 
prehension of  the  Kingdom,  in  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  church ;  and  in  which  Jewish  hopes  are  completely  spirit- 
ualized ;  St.  Paul's  eschatological  revelation  of  the  Kingdom 
in  relation  to  the  two-fold  advent  of  Christ,  St.  John's  presen- 
tation of  the  Kingdom  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  Life  which  is 
timeless  and  therefore  both  future  and  present,  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John  which  represents  the  Kingdom  as  about  to 
come  repeatedly,  and  which  is  the  first  Christian  philosophy 
of  history,  are  made  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  investiga- 
tions that  follow.  These  investigations  survey  the  develop- 
ments and  the  teachings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  all  the  ages  down  to  the  present 

In  the  first  four  centuries,  the  influence  of  early  millen- 
niarism,  the  passing  influence  of  Montanism,  the  rise  of 
philosophical  theology,  particularly  of  Gnosticism;  of  the 
Alexandrine  School  of  Theology  and  of  Origen ;  of  Monasti- 
cistn,  and  the  early  position  of  Augustine  are  brought  before 
our  eye.  Then  begins  an  examination  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised on  the  Medieval  Church  by  the  legacy  of  Augustine. 
The  teachings  and  conception  of  Augustine  in  relation  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God  are  taken  up  in  detail,  including  their  con- 
nection with  his  idealism  and  universalism,  his  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  his  doctrine  of  Predestinarianism,  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  his  doctrine  of  the  State,  and  their  mutual 
dependence,  and  the  relations  in  his  conception  between  rea* 
son  and  authority. 
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Augustine's  legacy  to  the  Medieval  Church  was  an  ideal* 
but  not  a  system.  But  yet  what  the  Church  wanted  was  a 
system.  The  early  Middle  Ages  were  favorable  to  the  prac- 
tical development  of  system  rather  than  to  the  analysis  of 
ideas.  Under  Gregory  the  Great  the  papal  system  began  to 
wield  its  all  exclusive  power  and  by  its  system  greatly  modified 
the  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Dr.  Robertson  goes 
into  a  discussion  of  the  many  elements  that  each  contributed 
their  oH'n  medieval  coloring  to  the  papal  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Go<l  He  examines  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  the  con- 
temporary revival  of  the  Christian  imperial  idea,  feudalism  in 
the  Giurch,  the  effect  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals  upon 
the  medieval  idea  of  the  Church,  the  conception  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  new  conception  of  the  medieval  embodi- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  Hildebrand's  wonder- 
ful ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  the  defeat  of  imperial 
idealism,  and  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  papal  ideal. 
Dr.  Robertson  also  goes  into  a  tolerably  complete  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  nature  and  results  of  the  papacy  as  a  religious 
power  and  presents  a  contrast  between  the  original  idea  of 
Augu^itine  and  the  medieval  system  of  which  it  became  the 
occasion.  In  two  concluding  chapters  he  threads  his  perilous 
pathway  amid  the  terrible  and  broken  masses  of  diverging 
modern  ideals,  modem  philosophies,  and  Protestant  incon- 
sistencies of  thought. 

Summing  up,  we  may  say  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  has 
received  three  practical  interpretations  in  the  course  of  Chris- 
tian history.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  identified  with  the 
perfect  reign  of  God  after  the  last  judgment.  This  concep- 
tion has  been  the  most  persistent  one,  and  even  when  partially 
set  aside,  has  been  recognized  as  ultimate  and  supreme.  The 
second  conception  is  that  of  a  visible  reign  of  Christ  on  eartfi, 
between  his  second  coming  and  the  last  judgment.  This 
chiliastic  conception  is  known  from  a  single  detail  in  it  as 
millenniarism.  In  the  third  place,  the  Kingdom  oi  God  has 
been  identified  with  the  Visible  Church  on  earth,  between  the 
first  and  second  coming  of  Christ.  Millenniarism  prevailed 
in  the  whole  church  for  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
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in  the  Western  Church  for  four  centuries,  that  is,  until  the 
time  of  Augustine,  who  first  shared  in  it  himself.  Then  came 
the  new  medieval  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  its  identi- 
fication with  the  Visible  Church.  But  the  first  conception 
has  always  prevailed  alongside  the  other  two,  and  has  more 
or  less  unequally  dominated  the  whole  church  at  all  times. 

In  dealing  with  the  Reformation  and  the  Counter-Refor- 
mation conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  author  has 
struck  a  pathway  sufficiently  correct,  but  he  has  not  given 
such  an  examination  to  the  matter  as  the  importance  of  his 
subject,  and  as  the  power  of  his  treatment  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods, would  seem  to  demand.  While  it  is  true,  as  he  says, 
that  we  look  in  vain  to  the  Reformation  period  for  any  fruit- 
ful or  epoch-marking  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
tliat  the  utterances  on  the  subject  in  the  Reformation  era  bear 
mainly  on  the  urgent  and  practical  questions  of  day,  connect- 
ed with  the  constitution  and  nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
yet  he  does  not  seem  to  see  any  fountain-head  in  Reformation 
theology  for  the  issue  of  a  more  correct  and  more  ample  ap- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  To  speak 
the  truth,  indeed,  the  greater  bulk  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
conceptions  of  German  Reformation  theology  seems  to  be  de- 
rived irom  RitschFs  writings.  And,  passing  over  the  period 
of  Protestant  development,  he  seems  to  found  his  discussions 
of  modern  days  on  Ritschl's  principles  on  this  subject,  al- 
though he  very  correctly  criticises  Ritschl's  system,  which  he 
regards  as  very  rich  in  root  ideas ;  but  as  having  no  finality,  and 
as  doing  inadequate  justice  to  the  eschatological  side  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  our  Lord's  teaching  and  in  the  mind  of 
the  Church  of  all  ages.  While  his  notice  and  recognition  of 
the  writings  of  modern  theologians  appears  to  us  to  be  entire- 
ly inadequate,  his  final  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  are  distinguished  by  the  same  deep  apprehen- 
sion of  ultimate  principle,  the  same  cautious  and  thoughtful 
force  of  reasoning,  and  the  same  conservative  adherence  to 
sound  principles,  which  distinguish  the  main  portion  of  the 
book. 
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He  maixitams  that  the  Christian  Church  has  at  all  times 
and  with  one  consent  sought  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  eter- 
nal reign  of  the  Father,  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  second  advent 
and  last  judgment.  Nothing  short  of  an  eternity  is  a  worthy 
sphere  for  the  perfect  moral  government  of  God.  But  the 
Church  has  also  responded  to  our  Lord's  assurance  that  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  individual  are  the  seat  and  home 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  the  Aew  birth  of  will  and 
character  are  the  measure  and  sign  of  its  coming.  In  addi- 
tion, and  thirdly,  the  Church  has  ever  demanded  that  there 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  an  earthly  counterpart  of  the  eternal 
and  perfect  Kingdom,  in  the  society  of  Christ's  people  on 
earth.  The  great  struggle  has  been  as  to  the  form  which  this 
counterpart  should  assume.  Both  millenniarism  and  the 
papal  system  attempt  to  present  such  a  form,  and  have  in  com- 
mon the  idea  of  the  earthly  reign  conceived  of  as  an  external 
government.  Both  have  not  been  able  to  survive  as  dominat- 
ing forces.  The  medieval  ideal  of  universal  rule  has  been 
obliged  to  recede  so  far  from  its  position  that  its  assertions  in 
the  present  day  are  merely  theoretic.  The  verdict  of  history 
has  condemned  the  attempt  to  realize  the  earthly  Kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  form  of  a  Church  whose  organization  is  omnipo- 
tent in  the  aflfairs  of  the  world.  Yet  Hildebrand  was  right  in 
his  conviction  that  for  the  good  of  man,  for  the  realization  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  Christian  ideas  must  rule  mankind. 
His  mistake  was  in  seeking  to  force  rather  than  to  persuade ; 
in  substituting  the  Jewish  ideal  of  righteousness  by  means  of 
government  for  the  Christian  ideal  of  government  by  means  of 
righteousness. 

There  is  a  false  individualism  in  modern  life.  But  its  true 
antithesis  is  not  government  but  brotherhood.  Perfection  of 
system,  however  desirable  for  the  Church  as  a  visible  society, 
is  not  the  special  note  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  organizing^ 
ourselves,  in  legislating,  in  governing  as  every  society  of  men 
must,  the  Church  is  doing  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  as 
necessary  as  eating  and  clothing  to  the  individual ;  but  she  is 
acting  below  the  height  of  her  commission ;  she  is  enacting  ne- 
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cessary  rules  for  the  time,  not  divine  laws ;  acting  as  a  society 
of  men,  not  as  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  ideal  of  the  regeneration  of 
individual  character,  of  free  fellowship  in  the  body  of  Christ 
has  been  criticised  by  humanitarians  as  impractical.  But  it 
is  not  more  so  than  humanitarian  ideals  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  of  moral  progress  in  human  society.  In  fact  the  hu- 
manitarian ideal  derives  almost  all  the  power  it  has  exercised 
in  the  world  from  the  Christian  ideal. 

The  schemes  of  realizing  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  systems 
of  social  amelioration,  by  the  salvation  of  the  individual  simply, 
or  by  work  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical  kind,  such  as  give  birth 
to  the  efforts  of  Christian  socialism,  are  not  adequate  exposi- 
tions of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  chief  good  of  man,  al- 
though it  must  be  sought  by  man  as  an  individual,  cannot  be 
realized  by  him  merely  as  an  individual  thing  and  for  himself. 
What  we  are  to  serve  with  our  whole  soul  must  not  be  trans- 
itional but  eternal.  And  while  we  are  to  work  with  all  our 
might  tor  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Church  and  the  world, 
the  Kingdom  will  still  remain  high  above  all  temporal  em- 
bodiments of  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  as  the  supreme  goal 
of  endeavor.  In  fact,  the  higher  we  set  our  aim,  the  more  ear- 
nestly we  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  more  certainly  will 
failure  mock  and  humble  us.  The  resolution  of  this  great 
contradiction  is  the  Passion  and  the  Cross.  **There  is  the  link, 
the  underlying  unity,  between  the  Kingdom  for  which  we  are 
to  strive  on  earth  and  the  Kingdom  that  lies,  above  and  in- 
dependent of  our  efforts  or  failures,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 


*This  fabric  of  conservaMve  reasoniDgs  is  based  on  critical  results  of  the  Old 
Testament  record  and  apparently  on  conservative  results  of  tbe  New  Testament 
veooro. 


WAS    JEHOVAH    ORIGINALLY    AN     IMPURE 

HEATHEN  GOD? 

A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins.  Social  and  Religions.  6j  George  Aaron 
Barton,  A.  M.,  Pb.  D.  New  Yoric :  The  Macmillan  Company.  London  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1902.     337  pages.     Price  $3.00. 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  this  author  to  off er  a  key  to  the  primi- 
tive social  and  religious  developments  of  the  Semitic  race 
This  due  is  to  lead  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  eariy  historic 
survivals  that  greet  the  eye  in  the  study  of  Semi^ics.  In  this 
explanation  of  the  philological  and  sociological  facts  confront- 
ing us  in  early  Semitic  literature,  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures arc  included. 

The  first  point  to  which  the  writer  addresses  himself  is 
the  question  as  to  the  location  of  the  original  home  or  cradle 
land  of  the  Semitic  race.  He  puts  aside  the  Babylonian  the- 
ory and  also  the  Arabian  theory,  and  makes  the  Semites  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  Hamitic  races  of  North  African  origin.  He 
admits  that  in  seeking  for  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  it  is  im- 
possible to  successfully  discuss  the  processes  of  race  formation 
that  go  back  200,000,  300,000  or  400,000  years.  The  same  point 
might  be  well  made  against  some  of  the  writer's  own  reasoning 
un  ancient  Semitic  origins.  But  the  author  believes  differently. 
He  says :  **The  two  great  families  of  Hamito-Semitic  speech 
might  have  been  outlined  as  much  as  they  were  when  the  Sem- 
ites branched  off,  if  that  event  be  placed  20,000,  30,000  or  even 
50,000  years  ago." 

In  laying  his  foundations  for  an  investigation  of  the  origin 
of  the  Semitic  ideas  of  worship  and  of  the  original  conception 
of  their  gods,  Jehovah  included,  the  writer  of  this  book  de- 
votes much  time  to  showing  the  crude  character  of  primitive 
Senntic  social  and  clan  life,  and  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  at  every  stage  that  the  physical  environment,  particularly 
the  necessities  of  the  desert  or  the  possibilities  of  agriculture, 
had  much  or  all  to  do  with  marital  or  religious  relationships. 
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His  whole  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  gods  of  the  Semites  cen- 
ters in  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other. 

This  in  fact  is  the  ultimate  and  root  explanation  both  01 
the  8tory  of  Gen.  II  and  of  the  story  of  the  Serpent,  the  Man 
and  the  Woman  and  the  Tree  in  Gen.  III.  In  fact,  the  Bib- 
lical story  of  the  Fall  is  but  another  presentation  of  the  old 
gross  and  terrible  Semitic  Ebani  myth.  The  date  palm  also, 
uith  its  processes  of  fertilization,  plays  a  part  in  this  early  Gen- 
esis story.  ** Cherubim  are  placed  in  the  gate  of  the  garden 
to  prevent  the  return  of  man  to  his  Eden  of  sexual  uncon- 
sciousness. The  cherubim  were  representations  of  the  wind 
which  bore  the  pollen  of  the  flowers"  from  one  tree  to  another. 
"Thus  the  Assyro-Babylonian  sacred  tree  becomes  not  the 
prototype  in  the  first  instance  of  the  tree  of  Life,  but  of  the 
tree  of  Knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  In  the  Genesis  tale, 
'civilization  is  attributed  to  the  knowledge  of  sex.  Divine 
approval  was  manifested  through  the  example  of  the  sacred 
tree  which  was  the  home  of  the  divinity.' 

Describing  transformations  that  took  place  among  the 
southern  and  western  Semitic  tribes,  and  transformations  in 
Babylonia,  along  the  line  of  this  early  free  love  worship  in 
which  the  palm  tree  always  played  its  part,  the  author  comes 
gradually  to  the  origin  of  the  Semitic  gods — Baal,  Ramman, 
Dagan,  Bel,  etc.,  in  historic  times. 

He  finds  it  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with  the  Exodus  in 
connection  with  his  theory,  which  is  that  of  the  common  one 
of  the  Joseph  clans,  the  Leah  clans,  etc.,  in  Palestine,  and  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  vanish  the  difficulty  of  the  mention  of 
Israel  on  a  stele  of  Meren-ptah,  discovered  by  Petrie  in  1896. 
However,  by  a  little  piece  of  extraordinary  reasoning,  he  clears 
the  difficulty,  and  then  proceeds,  without  showing  very  plainly 
the  process  of  evolution,  to  the  most  important  postulate  of 
his  book,  viz.,  that  Yahwe  was  the  god  of  the  Kenites  before 
he  became  the  god  of  Israel.  He  establishes  this  supposed 
fact  on  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  documentary  analysis  of  the 
Pentateuch;  on  the  nature  of  the  sacrificial  covenant  which, 
according  to  E*^,  preceded  the  giving  of  the  Law ;  on  the  fact 
that  Mt.  Sinai  was  regarded  as  the  home  of  Yahwe  for  centu- 
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ries  after  Moses;  and  that  the  Kenites  were,  during  several 
succeeding  centuries,  the  champions  of  the  pure  worship  of 
Yahwe,  and  joined  Israel  in  their  migrations.  It  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  in  which  the  Kenites  had  been  incorporated, 
that  the  J  document  was  composed  which  betrays  no  con- 
sciousness that  there  had  ever  been  a  time  in  Israel  when  the 
worship  of  Yahwe  was  unknown.  **We  conclude,  therefore," 
he  says,  "that  the  result  of  the  application  of  critical  methods 
to  the  history  of  Israel  is  to  make  it  clear  that  Yahwe  was  the 
god  of  the  Kenites  before  the  days  of  Moses." 

Moreover,  the  Yahwe  of  the  Kenites  was  a  development 
fn>m  the  original  mother-goddess  of  the  Hebrews.  Circum- 
cision was  part  of  the  cult  of  this  primitive  mother-goddess 
Then  the  Kenites  are  connected  with  palm  trees,  which  in 
turn  were  connected  with  the  primitive  gross  worship  of  the 
old  Semite  goddess.  Furthermore,  the  festival  of  the  Passover 
and  even  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  a  survival  of  this  old 
primitive  worship.  The  Pillar  common  to  Yahwe  and  other 
Semite  dieties,  which  continued  to  represent  him  down  to  the 
time  of  Hosea,  and  probably  till  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  and 
the  Ashera,  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  Yahwe  ritual  of  early 
days  as  that  of  any  Semitic  god. 

"Yahwe,  the  god  of  the  Kenites,  then — probably  as  Moses 
kntw  him,  was  a  Semitic  god  of  the  type  found  in  the  Arabian 
environment.  He  was  a  god  of  life  in  the  broad  sense  of  that 
term ;  the  Tammuz  wailing  was  a  part  of  his  ritual.  Prob- 
ably to  his  myths  were  attached  all  these  feminine  associations 
which  are  implied  in  the  wailing  for  Tammuz.  This  god,  be- 
cause of  tlie  nature  of  the  weather  in  the  region  where  his  peo- 
ple lived,  had  become  associated  in  their  minds  with  clouds, 
stonns  and  thunder;  because  of  their  warlike  struggles  with 
their  neighbors,  he  was  also  regarded  as  the  giver  of  victory 
m  war."  There  was  not  very  much  difference  between  the 
worship  which  Moses  introduced  into  Israel  and  the  worship 
of  their  heathen  neighbors,  and  the  difference  lay  chiefly  in  the 
fact  tliat  the  worshippers  were  bound  to  God  by  covenant  and 
not  by  kinship.  But  in  this  difference,  in  the  view  of  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, lay  all  the  possibility  of  spiritual  progress.    The  existence 
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of  the  moral  decalogue  in  the  time  of  Moses  seems  to  be  made 
practically  impossible  by  the  existence  of  a  ritualistic  deca- 
logue in  J.  After  Israel  entered  Canaan,  Yahwe  became  a 
Baal, — a  god  of  the  land.  This  baalizing  of  Yahwe,  while  it 
was  necessary,  if  it  had  not  been  checked  providentially  at 
the  proper  point,  would  have  rendered  Jehovah  no  more  fitted 
than  any  other  Semitic  Baal  to  become  the  vehicle  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  human  race. 

The  check  on  the  baalizing  of  Yahwe  occurred  in  the  days 
of  Ahab.  Here  in  the  time  of  the  prophets  was  the  divine  in- 
terference from  above,  which  environment  cannot  explain, 
and  which  lifted  Israel  beyond  the  level  of  a  vulgar  Semitism. 
Another  providential  break,  also  not  to  be  explained  by  envi- 
ronment, occurred  with  the  introduction  of  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianitv. 

Thus,  with  admirable  trains  of  reasoning,  based  on  philo- 
logical and  sociological  survivals,  which  this  school  of  Semitic 
scholars  deems  to  be  of  a  conclusive  nature  does  it,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  critical  analysis  of  the  Old  Testament,  trace  the 
original  Jehovah  worship  back,  not  to  Moses,  or  to  any  reve- 
lation on  the  Mount  that  burned,  but  to  the  grossest  impure 
rites  of  early  Semitic  heathenism  and  gross  idolatry.  Un- 
clean! Unclean!  is  the  sentiment  that  must  arise  in  the  heart 
of  those  not  accustomed  to  seeing  the  divine  life  and  beauty 
spring  from  the  human  beast. 

But  putting  sentiment  aside,  and  holding  the  facts  firmly 
in  the  cold  eye  of  science,  we  see  here  a  theory  based  on  rea- 
son by  induction  from  a  large  number  of  isolated  facts  sup- 
posed to  be  persisting  across  vast  reaches  of  time,  and  which, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  ordinary  natural  growth  and  development, 
constructs  and  accounts  for  the  historical  evolution  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Old  Testament,  down  to  the  days  of  the  prophets. 
But  then,  very  strangely,  it  invokes,  or  at  least  admits,  spir- 
itual and  providential  intervention  from  above.  Then,  and 
not  in  the  days  of  Moses,  or  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  or  in  the 
days  'A  Noah,  or  in  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve,  God  for  the 
first  lime  revealed  Himself  objectively  to  the  race  through  His 
spirit.     Then  the  principle  of  the   supernatural    is  admitted, 
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which  was  denied  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  finally  out  of  the 
uncleanness  of  the  flesh,  there  springs  forth,  by  the  aid  of  a 
providential  intervention,  the  purity  and  perfection  of  a  ration- 
ali/ed  Christianity.  To  our  mind  this  is  not  the  method  of 
God  in  either  the  New  Testament  or  the  Old.  Even  the  wid- 
est use  of  the  principle  of  accommodation  would  not  permit  an 
unclean  origin  of  Jehovah  and  yet  remain  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  God's  nature  as  revealed  to  us  in  His  Word. 
The  Incarnation  itself,  when  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
was  not  a  springing  forth  of  Divine  Life  from  defilement.  If 
God  spake  not  otherwise  than  as  a  sexual  heathen  Baal  to 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Joshua  and  Samuel,  we  do  not  see 
how,  by  the  law  of  Semitic  scholarship  which  has  discovered 
this  fact,  and  upon  whose  persistency  the  validity  of  the  dis- 
covery depends,  He  could  have  spoken  as  He  did  to  Elijah, 
Hoshea  and  Isaiah.  We  hold  on  to  a  principle  of  nature  and 
revelation,  which  is  simple,  but  altogether  fundamental,  and 
cannot  be  overtimied.  It  is  this:  "That  which  is  bom  of 
the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 


New  Lectures  on  Apoloftdct. 

The  Fact  of  Christ.  A  Series  of  Lectares.  By  P.  Carnegie  Simpson, 
M.  A.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto :  Heming  H.  Revell  Campanj.  208  pages. 
Price  ^1.25. 

This  auttior  has  gotten  hold  of  something  substantial  and  valu- 
able in  apologetics.  His  book  is  not  a  heavy-armoured  battleship, 
but  only  a  feet  and  light-weight  torpedo  boat.  It  deals  with  every 
few  points,  and  expatiates  on  these  so  fully  as  to  come  down  almost 
to  the  verge  of  popularity.  Yet  it  never  loses  its  hold  on  what  is 
deepest  and  ultimate.  In  closeness  of  reasoning  it  measures  up  to 
standards  of  technical  theology  and  philosophy.  Without  making 
any  concessions  to  critics,  without,  in  fact,  touching  on  the  critical 
aspects  of  the  Word  of  God  at  all,  it  brings  home  to  the  critically 
inclined,  and  to  the  average  literary  doubter  of  to-day,  a  class  of 
truth  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  exceedingly  troublesome  to  him, 
and  that  probably  will  be  convincing.  In  a  simple  round  of  ar- 
gument, constituting  a  ladder  of  four  steps,  everyone  of  which  is 
well  known  and  often  employed,  he  opens  a  pathway  between  ag- 
nosticism and  the  heart  of  Christianity  which  is  almost  extraordi- 
nary, and  to  many  minds  will  prove  irresistible. 

His  first  point  is  that  the  fact  of  Christ,  at  all  candidly  consid- 
ered in  the  conscience  and  will,  raises  great  moral  issues  within  us. 
It  is  not  merely  that  something  in  the  example  of  Jesus  or  in  His 
teaching  has  suggested  a  duty  or  made  evident  a  defect  The  fact 
of  Christ  is  not  simply  a  fact  of  history.  It  has  become  also  a  fact 
of  conscience.  It  has  arrested  and  arraigned  our  moral  being.  It 
has  asi:erted  itself  as  an  authoritative  reviewer  of  our  life  in  the 
fastness  of  our  thoughts,  our  affections,  and  our  will.  We  study 
Aristotle,  and  are  intellectually  edified;  we  study  Jesus  and  are 
spiritually  disturbed.  A  man  cannot  consider  Jesus  with  moral  neu- 
trality. The  fact  of  Christ  must  be  met  with  not  only  a  mind  open 
to  the  historical  facts,  but  also  a  will  honest  with  moral  issues.  "He 
that  willeth  to  do  His  will"  "shall  know  of  the  doctrtne." 

His  second  point  goes  a  step  farther.  The  fact  of  Christ  means 
that  you  revise  your  life  and  conduct,  and  character  by  a  new 
standard.  This  standard  is  that  of  purity  or  holiness,  love,  forgive- 
ness, and  humility.  This  is  the  character  of  Jesus.  But  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Christ  is  that  He  not  merely  sets  an  example  or  gives  a 
command.  It  is  that  He  is  able  to  impart  a  new  spirit.  The  spirit 
of  Jesus  is  to-day  able  to  move,  mold,  and  transform  men  as  per- 
sonally as  when  He  was  on  earth  and  this  is  the  great  feature  of  New 
Testament  literature.  This  power  that  Jesus  possesses  in  the  realm 
of  character  is  without  even  an  approach  of  a  parallel  In  the  whole 
ethical  world.  The  world's  masters  of  morals  have  trified  with  the 
question  of  character  in  comparison  with  Jesus. 

In  the  next  step  we  are  led  from  character  to  faith,  and  from 
faith  to  the  incarnation.  In  the  final  step  we  are  led  to  sin  and 
atonement  The  argumentation,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  power- 
ful. It  presumes  nothing  that  the  doubter  is  not  obliged  to  grant 
Its  progress  onward  is  natural.  There  is  a  substantiality  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  passage  from  the  character  of  Christ  to  His  incarna- 
tion, and   from   His   incarnation   to   the  atonement,    that  cannot 
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easily  be  gotten  rid  of.  The  power  of  the  book  is  in  the  fact  that 
it  deals  with  only  a  few  things,  and  it  makes  them  so  great,  bo  ac- 
tual, and  so  reasonable,  that  the  strongest  reasoners,  if  honest,  can 
probably  not  wrest  them  out  of  their  way. 

The  book  was  evidently  written  under  the  stress  oi  the  argu- 
mentation of  such  writers  as  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Humphrey. 
That  these  writers  have  to  an  extent  had  their  little  day,  and  in  the 
rapid  progress  of  thought,  seem  to  be  already  back  numbers  in  the 
discussion  of  intellectual  problems  connected  with  Christianity,  does 
not  in  any  wise  weigh  against  the  force  of  the  book. 

The  method  employed  is  the  experimental  one  employed  by 
Frank  In  his  i^pstan  der  Christ  lichen  (ievrinzheit.  and  used  by  the  late 
Prof.  Stearns  in  his  very  successful  Evidence  of  Christian  Experience : 
but  it  is  divested  of  all  details  in  this  little  sketch,  and  applied  naked 
to  the  few  great  points  that  are  really  decisive.  Moreover  it  is  so 
applied  that  the  conclusions  are  actual,  and  not  scholastic. 

The  Pftalms  and  their  Authorship* 

Thk  Book  of  Psalms  with  Introduction  and  Noics  The  Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick.  D.  D.  Books  IV  and  V. 
Psalms  XC-CL.  Camlnd^^e  University  I*ress.  1901.  New  York  :  Macmillan 
Company.     847  pages.     Price  80c. 

Negative  critics  have  taken  the  whole  Psalter  away  from  King 
David  and  his  successors  in  the  kingdom.  Wellhausen  maintained 
that  the  question  respecting  the  Psalter  was  not  whether  it  con- 
tained any  post-exilic,  but  whether  it  contained  any  pre-exillc 
Psalms.  Cheyne  in  1889  asserted  that  the  whole  Psalter,  except  pos- 
sibly parts  of  Psalm  xviii,  is  post-exilic.  He  puts  the  most  of  it  in 
the  later  Persian  and  Greek  period,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
Maccabea'i  Psalms.  He  places  the  final  editing  of  the  Psalms  as  late 
as  B.  C.  140.  Duhm  in  1900  Is  in  doubt  whether  any  of  the  Psalm's 
are  as  old  as  the  Persian  period,  and  assigns  most  of  them  to  ths 
Maccabean  period.  According  to  Duhm  the  Psalter  was  not  finally 
complete  until  B.  C.  70. 

In  opposition  to  these  views  the  editor  of  this  issue  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Bible  claims  that  Psalm  cxxxvii  furnishes  explicit  evi- 
dence that  the  Israelites  carried  the  songs  of  Zion  with  them  to 
Babylon,  and  consequently  possessed  them  before  that  time.  From 
Jeremiah,  from  Isaiah,  from  Amos,  and  because  of  the  early  age  of 
the  song  of  Deborah,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  song  of  Moees, 
the  author  of  this  book  maintains  that  there  is  no  a  priore  Improb- 
ability that  the  Psalter  should  contain  pre-exillc  Psalms  and  he 
finds  a  number  of  them  which  may  most  naturally  be  referred  to 
the  pre-exillc  period.  Such  are  Psalms  il,  xvll,  xx.  xxl,  xxviil,  xxxlii, 
xlv,  1x1,  Ixiii,  Ixxvii,  ci,  ex,  which  contain  a  distinct  reference  to  the 
king  and  presumably  belong  to  the  period  of  the  monarchy.  Such 
also  .nre  Psalms  xlvi,  xlvii,  xlvlll,  Ixxvi.  which  "may  far  more  nattir- 
ally  be  referred  to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Assyrians 
under  Sennacherib  in  B.  C.  701,"  than  to  the  Persian  age.  Psalm  1  is 
held  to  reflect  most  forcibly  the  teaching  of  the  eighth  century  and 
must  be  referred  to  this  time. 

The  author  goes  further  and  Is  willing  to  carry  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  the  Psalms  back  to  David.  "That  he  was  a  gifted  poet 
is  proved  by  his  noble  elegy  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  and  his  lament 
for  Abner.  .  .  .  How  came  it  that  David  was  regarded  as  'the 
sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,'  and  that  so  many  Psalms  w^e  ascribed  to 
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him,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  earliest  collection  of  Psahns  were  called 
by  his  name,  unless  he  was  really  a  Psalmist,  and  some  at  least  of 
these  Psalms  were  actually  written  by  him.  His  skill  as  poet  and 
musician,  and  his  interest  in  the  development  of  religious  music,  are 
attested  by  the  earliest  records.  Later  times  pointed  to  him  as  the 
founder  of  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  The  leaders  of  the  Return 
from  the  Exile  believed  themselves  to  be  restoring  his  institutions. 
But  in  particular,  the  incorporation  of  Psalms  xviii  in  the  Book  of 
Samuel  as  a  specimen  of  David's  poetry  illustrating  his  character 
and  genius,  is  evidence  in  favour  of  regarding  David  as  the  founder 
of  the  Psalter,  which  cannot  lightly  be  set  aside.  That  Psalm  is 
there  circumstantially  ascribed  to  David,  and  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  placing  the  compilation  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  at  so  late 
a  date  that  its  evidence  on  this  point  can  be  disregarded  as  a  mere 
tradition  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

"But  if  Ps.  xviii  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  David, 
important  consequences  follow.  For  depth  of  devotion,  simplicity 
of  trust,  Joyousness  of  gratitude,  and  confidence  of  hope,  not  less 
than  for  its  natural  force  and  poetic  beauty,  that  Psalm  has  few 
rivals.  It  has  all  the  freshness  of  creative  genius.  It  can  hardly 
have  been  the  solitary  production  of  its  author.  If  such  a  song  could 
have  been  written  by  David,  so  might  many  others;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  inquire  with  regard  to  those  which  bear  his  name  whether 
they  may  not  actually  have  been  composed  by  him. 

"Both  poetry  and  music  existed  before  David  s  time,  and  poetry 
had  been  carried  to  a  high  development  in  such  compositions  as  Eht. 
XV  and  Judg  v.  But  with  David  a  new  era  of  religious  poetry  com- 
menced. The  personal  element  entered  into  it.  It  became  the  in- 
strument of  the  soul's  communion  with  God.  David's  natural  poetic 
powers  were  awakened  by  his  training  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
under  Samuel.  The  manifold  vicissitudes  of  his  life  gave  him  an 
unparalleled  depth  and  variety  of  experience.  Chosen  by  Gk>d  to  be 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  promise,  he  must  still  pass  through 
trials  and  persecutions  and  dangers  to  the  throne.  When  he  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  he  fell  through  pride  and  self-reli- 
ance, and  by  sharp  chastisement  must  learn  the  grievousness  of  sin. 
But  genius  and  circumstances  alone  could  not  have  produced  the 
Psalms.    In  his  'last  words'  he  himself  declared. 


"  'The  spirit  of  Jehovah  spake  in  me. 
And  his  word  was  upon  my  tongue. 


>  t» 


The  author  believes  that  with  the  Return  from  the  Bxlle 
Psalmody  revived.  Fresh  hymns  were  written  for  the  services  of 
the  restored  temple.  The  renewed  study  of  the  Law  in  that  period 
bore  fruit  in  the  devout  meditations  of  Ps.  cxix.  The  author  nar- 
rows down  the  question  of  Maccabean  Psalms  to  xliv,  Ixxiv,  Ixxix, 
Ix,  Ixxxiii,  and  a  few  others,  and  even  in  the  case  of  these  it  is  a 
question  with  him  whether  they  cannot  be  better  referred  to  as  the 
Chaldean  or  Persian  period  or  even  an  earlier  time.  He  lays  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  fresh  evidence  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  known  to  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  which  has  recently 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  recovery  of  portions  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Eccleeiasticus  by  Dr.  Schechter  and  other  scholars.  Incorpo- 
rated in  this  text  is  a  Psalm  of  fifteen  verses  which  is  unquestionably 
tn  imitation  of  Ps.  cxxxv  and  is  largely  composed  of  phrases  taken 
from  Ps.  cxxi,  cxzxiii,  cxlvii,  cxlviii,  Ps.  cxlviii:  14  is  quoted  ver- 
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boHm,  Dr.  Schechter  holds  that  the  alliuioiis  already  recorered  ex- 
tend over  "all  the  books  or  groups  of  the  Psalms." 

The  author  Is  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Ps.  xc  and  as- 
signs It  "probably  to  the  time  of  the  Exile";  Ps.  xci  to  the  same  date; 
Ps.  xcii  to  the  Restoration  from  the  Exile;  likewise  Ps.  xcii  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Restoration.    He  fixes  no  date  for  Ps.  xciy. 

In  his  treatment  the  author  is  cautious  throughout,  and  does 
not  appear  to  speak  out  in  the  interests  of  any  particular  theory,  but 
to  express  his  own  Judgment  from  a  surrey  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
His  work  represents  a  reaction  from  extreme  positions  of  negative 
criticism.  He  gives  us  a  complete  isagoglcal  apparatus,  clearly  and 
ably  handled  in  one  hundred  and  twelve  preliminary  pages.  Here 
he  treats  of  the  nature  of  this  Book  in  the  Bible,  of  The  Position. 
Names.  Numbering,  and  Divisions  of  the  Psalter,  of  The  Titles  of 
the  Psalms,  of  The  Authorship  and  Age  of  the  Psalms,  of  The  Ob- 
ject, Collection,  and  Growth  of  the  Psalter,  of  The  Form  of  Hebrew 
Poetry,  of  The  Hebrew  Text.  The  Ancient  Versions  and  the  English 
Versions,  of  The  Messianic  Hope,  of  Some  Points  in  the  Theology  of 
the  Psalms,  and  of  The  Psalter  in  the  Christian  Church.  His  expo- 
sition of  the  Messianic  Hope  and  the  Tbeology  of  the  Psalms,  that  is 
of  their  "Message,"  Is  substantially  and  clearly  Christian.  He  has 
prefixed  a  paragraph  from  Richard  Hooker  as  the  motto  of  his  work, 
and  afllxed  the  following  aphorism  from  Luther: 

"Quis  audeat  praesumere  unum  Psalmum  rotunde  ab  ullo  intel- 
lectum?    Vita  nostra  initium  et  profectus  est  non  eonsummatto.** 

OrKt  History  of  the  Early  Churdu 

Thx  Early  Church:  Its  History  and  Literature.  Bv  Tames  Orr,  M.  A.. 
D.  D.    New  York :  A.  C.  Armstfong  &  Son.     146  pages.     Price.  60  cents. 

In  very  clear  outline,  and  with  no  pretension  to  any  detailed  ar- 
gument of  points  that  are  controverted,  this  work  presents  the  on- 
ward flowing  stream  of  the  Christian  Church  with  its  first  roots  and 
subterranean  sources  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  heathen  soils,  with  its  spring  flowing  forth  from  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  Into  an  ever  enlarging  stream.  It  is  a  very  progres- 
sive picture  of  the  stages  of  development  in  the  Apostolic  age  that 
the  author  gives  us.  His  description  of  the  early  Christian  literature 
by  the  way  and  as  a  part  of  the  onward  movement  of  the  Church 
will  be  helpful  as  a  matter  of  perspective.  The  author  has  the 
faculty  of  giving  the  gist  of  a  writing  in  a  very  short  paragraph  and 
of  linking  it  in  as  one  of  the  elements  that  constitute  the  whole 
stream  of  development  He,  naturally,  takes  issue  with  Canon  Oore 
in  discussing  the  Ignatlan  Episcopacy.  His  view  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  and  of  the  persecutions  is  Judicious.  He  brings  his  nar- 
rative to  the  time  of  Augustine.  Throughout  this  Is  a  very  satis- 
factory manual. 

Pctcr't  St«  Pa<sL 

St.  Paul,  ths  Grrat  Apostlr  to  thr  Grntiles.  A  series  of  leuen  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  Alexander  Ben  LeTi,  of  Damascus,  to  his  friend, 
Maaasseh  Ben  Israel,  in  Alexaodria,  relating  the  most  important  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  Panl,  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  By  P.  A.  Peter.  Colnmbtts:  Lutheran 
Book  Concern,  1901.     280  pages.     Price,  $i. 

This  work  is  a  free  reproduction  of  the  great  Apostle's  life  as  it 
would  naturally  unfold  itself  to  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  Jewish  con- 
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temporary*  and  be  described  by  him  to  his  friends.  The  ralne  of 
the  work  is  not  in  any  original  investigation,  but  in  such  a  combi- 
nation of  all  the  facts  of  the  case  as  to  produce  a  clear  development 
in  the  mind,  of  a  somewhat  dramatic  order,  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  great  Apostle. 

Another  Volume  of  the  Mlvouri  Edition  of  Luther't  Vorki* 

Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Sammtliche  Schriften.  Herausgegaben  von  Dr. 
John  George  Walch.  Volame  XVII.  Documents  pertaining  to  the  History  of 
the  Reformation.  Issued  anew  by  the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  other  states.     St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1901. 

This  seventeenth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Luther's  works 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  First  of  all,  it  contains  the  docu- 
ments against  the  Papists  which  belonged  to  the  oonclusion  of  the 
Reformation  history,  namely,  between  the  years  1528  and  1546. 
Secondly,  it  contains  the  documents  against  the  Reformed,  from  the 
year  1524  on.  Among  the  documents  against  the  Papists  are  those 
relating  to  Nuremberg  League  of  1538,  those  relating  to  the  Conven- 
tion at  Brunswick  and  the  following  year,  those  relating  of  the  re- 
newea  Schmalcald  League,  from  1536  to  1538,  those  relating  to  the 
transactions  of  the  King  of  England  in  reference  to  the  protesting 
estates,  between  1535  and  1539,  those  relating  to  the  transactions  of 
King  Francis  I  of  France  with  the  members  of  the  Schmalcald 
League  in  1535,  those  relating  to  the  conventions  at  Frankfort, 
Schmalcald,  Hagenau,  those  relating  to  the  colloqium  at  Worms  in 
1540.  and  the  Diet  at  Regensburg  in  1541,  with  its  colloqium,  those  re- 
lating to  the  Diet  at  Spires  in  1542  and  to  the  Diets  again  held  at 
Spires,  Worms,  and  Regensburg,  1544  to  1546,  also  those  relating  to 
the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  against  the  members  of 
the  Schmalcald  I^eague,  1546. 

Among  the  documents  against  the  Reformed  are  those  relating 
to  the  controversy  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  transactions 
of  the  disputation  at  Berne,  the  efforts  of  Philip  of  Hesse  to  secure 
a  union,  the  Wittenberg  Concord,  the  great  Sacramentarian  contro- 
versy in  1542,  with  the  action  of  Luther  subsequent  thereto,  and  let- 
ters concerning  various  other  controversies. 

With  this  volume  the  revision  of  the  old  Walch  edition  of 
Luther's  works  has  been  completed  to  the  twenty-first  volume,  which 
contains  the  letters  of  Luther,  to  which  the  editor  of  the  German 
edition  will  now  give  attention,  being  able  to  rely  on  the  sources 
which  have  recently  been  made  public  in  Europe. 

Luther's  Freedom  of  a  Christtan  Man. 

The  Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man.  Together  with  two  other  publications 
of  the  year  152a  By  Martio  Luther,  D.  D.  Translated  from  the  German  by  H. 
Strassburger,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

An  excellent  translation  of  this  German  classic  of  Luther's.  The 
text  is  that  of  the  German  in  the  Edition  of  Philip  Reclam,  Jr.,  used 
with  permission,  and  the  Introduction  and  Notes  are  a  translation  of 
the  treatise  of  Karl  Pannier  of  Goethen.  The  issue  of  such  standard 
works  in  attractive  and  popular  form  is  much  to  be  commended. 

For  price  and  copies  of  the  book  write  to  the  Rev.  H.  Strass- 
burger,  Pastor  of  Ev.  Lutheran  Zion*s  Church,  Newark,  New  York. 
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AacGnfoKi  All-SdEfickiit  Saviour. 

Trb  ALL-SuPFicmrr  Savioitr.  Bj  the  late  Rct.  G.  H  C.  MacGrefor, 
M.  A.  Fleming  H.  Revdl  Co.,  Chicago,  New  York  and  Toronto.  140  pages. 
Price,  50  cenlB. 

A  BaggestlTe,  brief,  plain,  practical  little  volume  of  addresses 
showing  how  Jesus  is  the  sulBcient  center  of  our  feeble  sin-stained 
life. 

JIfi*  Hsfpstcf^t  Among  tfie  Tchigui. 

AjfONG  THE  Telugus.  Illastrating  mission  work  in  India.  67  M.  Jnlia 
Harpster,  of  the  Mission  of  the  Evanf^tical  Lutheran  Church  at  Gnntnr.  Pub- 
lished for  the  anthor.  Philadelphia :  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  1902.  Price, 
S5  cents  net  per  copy ;  ^50  per  dozen,  post  paid. 

A  beautiful,  illustrated  souvenir  book,  affording  the  finest  pic- 
torial insight  into  the  mission  work  in  India  that  has  as  jet  been  at- 
tempted. 

Eboii^i  Slar-Oaxers. 

STAa-GAzns*  HxitD-BooK.  A  Brief  Guide  for  Amateur  Students  of  As- 
tromomy.  By  Henrr  W.  Elaon,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  ^  Side  Lights  on  Amateur  His- 
tory," Ac.  Philadelphia,  1903.  55  pages.  Art  canvas,  30  cents ;  full  seal-grain 
cover,  40  cents. 

A  clear  and  brief  view  of  the  starry  heavens  above.  Two  points 
in  the  book  d^erve  particular  attention.  First  the  facts  given  are 
not  so  numerous  and  complicated  as  to  oppress  the  imagination,  but 
they  enable  us  to  assimilate  the  knowledge  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner.  The  second  feature  of  the  work  is  the  inclusion  of  the 
mythology  of  the  constellations.  This  ms^thology  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  and  it  adds  much  interest 
to  the  study  of  the  stars. 

Bcrkemckr's  E»ays  to  Young  Hen. 

Em  Abccvdarium  pue  Christuche  junge  Mannee.  Von  Dr.  Gottlieb 
C.  Berkemeier.   Halle  und  Bremen.  E.  Ed.  Mailer's  Verlagsbuchhandlung.   1901. 

A  well  written  book  in  the  German  language  on  topics  pertain- 
ing u>  the  formation  of  the  character  of  young  men.  Twenty-six  of 
these  topics,  each  beginning  with  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
are  treated  in  an  entertaining  manner.  The  author  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  remaining  true  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  book  is 
gotten  up  in  a  very  fine  style. 

Mtthlenberg  Bulletin. 

The  Muhlenberg  College  Bulletin,  published  quarterly  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Factulty  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  beginning  November, 
1901,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Doctors  Seip,  Ettlnger,  and 
Ochseuford,  makes  its  appearance,  with  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
new  movement  that  is  now  under  way  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
institution.  Young  men  are  being  educated  at  an  expense  of  1100.00 
a  year  for  tuition,  though  they  pay  but  |50,00,  that  is  to  say,  the  col- 
lege gives  every  student  who  pays  the  full  tuition  rate  half  of  his 
tuition  free.  The  need  of  scholarships,  grounds,  and  buildings  is 
discussed,  and  the  methods  to  be  taken  to  place  the  college  in  the 
position  it  should  occupy,  unfolded.  The  amount  of  subscription  at 
this  date  to  the  new  building  fund  is  131,647.41. 


Outlines  of  Sennons  on  Old  Testament  Texts.* 

[continued.] 


BY  EEV.  F.  P.  MATSER. 


THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTBR  BASTBR.     (JUBILATB.) 

A.    Text:     Ex.  1:  6-14,  22. 

The  way  to  heaven  is  not  smooth  to  the  flesh.  True,  the  Introlt  for  to- 
day says:  "Make  a  joyful  noise  .  .  .  honor  of  his  Name;"  yet,  our 
L*ord  announces  in  the  Gospel  read  ibefore  "sorrow"  (John  16:  20-22).  But 
thi*  "sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  )oy"  to  his  true  belierera.  Sorrow  first, 
joy  afterwards.  "Through  much  tribulation  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  people  of  God,  as  eeen  in  the  text. 

Thbouoh  Much  Tribulation  into  thb  Kingdom  of  God. 

I.    Oreai  triala  wUl  come  far  (hoae  coiled  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood, 

1.  For  "a  little  while"  the  way  may  be  comparatively  smooth  and  pleasant. 

a.  Whilst  the  Lord  was  visibly  present  with  the  disciples,  they 
could  rejoice  in  his  presence,  in  his  teachings,  his  works  and 
their  own  Auccess.— John  6:  68,  69;  Luke  10:  17-20. 

b.  So  these  children  of  Israel  prospered  in  Bgypt. — Gen.  47:  6;  Bx. 
1:  7. 

c.  Our  call  into  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  call  to  a  great  supper,  a 
royal  marriage  feast,  which  affords  great  enjoyment.  Baptism 
brings  great  blessings.  The  newly  converted  rejoice. — ^Acts  2: 
42-47;  8:  8,  39.  It  was  a  subject  of  Joy,  when,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  and  afterwards,  the  number  of  believers  "increased 
abundantly." 

2.  But  these  days  of  Joy  last  undisturbedly  only  for  "a  little  while." 

a.  "There  arose  up  a  new  king  .  .  .  knew  not  Joseph." — V.  8. 
Great  trials  and  afflictions  came.  The  Jealous  fear  of  the  king. 
His  cruel  method  of  oppressing  them  and  preventing  their  in- 
crease. The  wisdom  proposed  (V.  10)  is  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent— deal  subtilely,  inaldiously. 

subtilely,  insidiously. 

b.  This  has  been  and  )b  the  lot  of  God's  people  at  all  times.  It  is 
interwoven  in  God's  economy  for  the  salvation  of  sinful  man, 
and  as  a  part  of  this  economy  it  has  been  announced  beforehand. 
See  Gen.  15:  13,  refem  to  the  text;  in  general  Gen.  3:  16-19; 
Matt  10:  17-22;  24:  9,  21;  16:  24;  John  15:  20;  16:  1.  2,  33;  AcU 
14:  22;  II  Tim.  3:  12.  These  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled  and 
continue  to  be  fulfilled  In  the  Church  at  large  and  in  individuals 
Abel,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Job,  David,  the  prophets. — Matt  2:  13ff; 
from  Acts  4  down  to  the  present  day.    Rom.  8:  36. 

3.  It  Is  a  false  notion  entertained  by  some, 

a.  that  the  Church  will,  during  the  present  dispensation,  triumph 
over  all  unrighteousness  and  over  all  her  enemies,  and  that  there 
will  be  universal  peace  and  happiness.  The  Church  will  be  the 
hated  and  peraecuted  handmaid  of  her  Lord,  until  he  takes  her 
out  of  this  present  world. — Matt.  24;  Mark  13:  13. 


*The  outlines  on  that  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  used  as  texts,  for  ths 
Sundays  between  Third  Epiphany  and  Mlserlcordias,  will  appear  in  ths 
January,  1903,  issue  of  the  Review. 
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b.  Nor  can  you,  as  an  IndlTidual  belieyer,  exi>ect  onintemipted 
enjoymeot  in  your  reliffkMi.  You  have  an  enemy  who  will  not 
ceate  to  annoy,  molest,  assault  and  seek  to  destroy  you  as  k>ns 
as  you  live.  And  the  more  loyal  you  are  to  your  Lord,  the  more 
manifold  and  fierce  his  attacks.  Always  be  prepared  for  them 
and  think  not  that  some  strange  thing  happens  unto  you. — ^I  Pet 
4:  12. 


IL     Gocfj  witdcm  and  okjrei  in  aUowing  the$e  triaU  to  come. 

1.  There  can  hardly  be  any  question,  tihat  if  the  children  of  Israel  had 

prospered  only,  ihey  would  not  have  been  disposed  to  leave  Egypt  and 
to  enter  on  a  Journey  to  Canaan.  The  danger  and  the  probability 
would  have  been,  that  in  the  course  of  time  they  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  heathenism. 

a.  As  long  a«  natural  and  unconverted  men  have  only  success  in 
their  enterprises — fare  well — enjoy  health — and  have  plenty,  they 
are  generally  not  disposed  to  listen  to  the  call  of  the  gospel. 
They  are  satisfied  with  what  the  world  furnishes.  They  do  not 
think  of  their  sins;  have  neither  mind  nor  thought  for  a  higher 
life  and  for  purer  enjoyments;  they  are  indifferent  to  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls,  and  the  dangei*  and  the  likelihood  is.  that 
they  will  be  more  and  more  absorbed  by  the  world,  sink  de^>er 
into  carnal  security  and  travel  faster  oo  the  broad  way  toward 
deetructioo.— Luke  12:  16-21;  16:  19ff. 

b.  It  is  God's  love  and  wisdom  which  allows  misfortunes,  sicknea, 
and  death  to  lay  their  hands  on  them,  in  order  to  awaken  them 
out  of  sleep,  to  cause  them  to  reflect,  to  feel  their  helplessness 
and  dependence  on  a  higher  Power.  In  this  way  the  Lord  cre- 
ates a  spiritual  ear,  awakens  the  sleeping  conscience,  directs 
the  mind  to  himself  and  looses  the  string  of  the  tongue  to  pray. 
(Give  a  few  practical  illustrations  from  daily  life,  as  for  in> 
stance,  the  death  of  a  dear  child  in  the  family.) 

c.  Even  believers  need  such  chastisements,  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  back  into  the  world  and  to  keep  them  in  close  fellowship 
with  the  Lord.  Job.  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh,  our  own 
crosses. 

2.  God  had  something  better  in  store  for  the  children  of  Israel  than  what 

Egypt  could  furnish  them.  They  were  to  be  an  independent  people 
for  themselves,  live  in  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  land  that  floweth 
with  milk  and  honey — were  to  be  God's  chosen  people. 

a.  For  this  good  and  gracious  purpose  the  bondage  and  the  tears 
were  allowed  to  come  on  them,  in  order  that  they  might  learn 
to  loathe  Egypt  and  to  long  for  something  better. 

b.  Thus  God  has  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom  in  time  and  in 
eternity  in  store  for  us.  Christ  prepared  this  kingdom  by  his 
sufferings  and  death,  and  by  going  to  his  Father.  And  in  order 
that  we  should  be  made  willing  to  leave  this  idolatrous  world 
and  earnestly  set  our  faces  toward  this  heavenly  kingdom,  he 
allows  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  be  handed  to  us  and  we  cannot 
escape  from  drinking  it. 

3.  These  trials  and  sorrows  are,  therefore,  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to- 

ward an  end. 

a.  The  end  is  God's  kingdom.  "Joy"  in  our  Justiflcation  and  recon- 
ciliation, Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  Joy  in  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

h.  An  auxiliary  means  toward  this  end  are  our  afllictions  and  sor- 
rows in  this  life.  "Through  much  tribulation  Into  the  kingdom 
of  God!" 

c  Submit  to  them  in  the  assurance  of  faith,  that  they  are  the 
Father's  chastisements  for  the  highest  welfare  of  his  children.— 
Heb.  12:  6,  7.  And  remember  the  o<Hnforting  words  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.— John  16:  22. 
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B.    Text:    Bx.  2:  1-16. 

"Strangers  and  pilgrims*' — thus  belieyert  are  called  In  the  Bpiitle  of 
to-day. — I  Pet  2:  llff.  Our  flojoum  in  this  world  as  strangers  and  our  pil- 
grimage to  a  better  world  has  its  type  in  the  abode  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Egypt  and  their  journey  through  the  wildemese.  They  had  occasicm  "for 
conscience  toward  God  to  endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully."  But  their 
deliverance  was  drawing  near.  The  preparation  for  it  Is  made  in  the  text 
It  describes  the  birth  and  preparation  of  the  man  sent  for  their  deliverance. 

Gk>D'8  Wonderful  Ways  in  Pbkpabino  fob  the  Dkliybbakok  of  Uis 

Pboplk. 
I.     OoePa  doings. 

1.  The  birth  of  Moses  and  his  wonderful  protection  aB  a  young  child. 

a.  The  world  may  call  it  the  inventiye  faculty  of  a  mother's  love, 
or  "chancei,"  "accident,"  by  which  the  new  bomNchild  was 
spared  under  the  cruel  edict  of  Pharaoh;  but  such  theories  are 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  There  are  too  many  remarkable  fea- 
tures in  the  case,  for  which  we  cannot  account  on  merely  natu- 
ral grounds,  nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  speak  of  "chance." 

b.  God  by  a  special  providence  guided  the  hand  and  the  foot  of 
Jochebed,  the  mother,  and  protected  the  life  of  the  child.  He 
intended  him  for  a  certain  work  and  Pharaoh  was  not  permitted 
to  lay  hl»  hands  on  him.  God  rescued  the  child  from  certain 
death. 

c.  The  history  of  God's  people  furnishes  numerous  incidents  of  a 
similar  kind.  Noah,  Lot,  Isaac,  Joseph,  David,  Jona.  Elijah, 
Jereralah.  Daniel,  his  three  friends,  Jesus,  Peter.  Paul,  Luther, 
and  countless  others,  all  were  at  least  once,  if  not  ofteoer,  in 
the  greatest  peril  of  life,  and  yet,  the  Lord  protected  and  rescued 
them.  We  ourselves  may  have  had  such  experience.  It  was  not 
chance,  but  God's  wise  and  merciful  providence. 

d.  Noir  ehould  we  overlook  the  spiritual  signification.  Every  child 
iborn  into  this  world  is  under  the  edict  of  death;  but  the  merci- 
ful God  has  made  provision,  through  baptism,  to  rescue  and 
save  it  Do  not  neglect  to  bring  your  infants  to  the  baptismal 
font. 

2.  Moses'  preservation  and  his  education. 

a.  By  a  wise,  divine  and  wonderful  providence  he  is  not  only  pre- 
served, but  brought  under  the  care  of  his  own  mother,  who  edu- 
cated him  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  Before  he  learned  "the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  he  was  to  learn  that  wisdom  without 
which  no  man  can  accomplish  anything  truly  good  and  great. — 
Jas.  3:  17.  Of  how  great  and  paramount  importance  ie  the  re- 
ligious education  of  our  children,  especially  under  the  parental 
roof!  (Enlarge  on  this,  pointing  out  the  great  neglect  and  the 
incalculable  loss,  but  also  the  imperative  duty  of  Christian  pa- 
rents and  the  benefits  of  the  Christian  education  of  our  chil- 
dren.) 

b.  But  it  was  equally  providential,  that  Moses  learned  afterwards 
ako  "all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  and  was  mighty 
in  words  and  in  deeds,"  V.  10;  Acts  7:  22.  "The  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians"  was  not  the  wisdom  that  maketh  wise  unto  salva- 
tion; but  it  was  good  and  necessary  for  Moses  to  be  acquainted 
with  it 

Men  whom  the  Lord  intende  for  eome  specific  work  in  his 
Church  are  often  led  to  study  the  false  philosophies  and  the 
false  religions  of  the  world,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  their 
hollowness  and  their  pernicious  tendencies,  and  to  be  able  to 
combat  them.  Paul  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Luther.  Every 
minister  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  devil's  falsehood*  tm 
well  as  with  God's  truth. 

3.  Tet,  Moses  was  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  his  work.      Hence  God  put 

him  under  special  training. 
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a.  Vi.  11-14  show,  that,  while  he  was  by  that  time  no  doiabt  con- 
scious oC  his  commission,  Act*  7:  25,  his  seal  was  not  tiie  seal  oC 
dlTine  wisdom,  but  rather  that  of  tho  sons  o€  thunder  In  Luke 
9:  64-56,  which  the  Lord  reproTed.  He  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
deal  with  a  wayward  people  during  40  years  in  the  wilderness. 
(See  Commentaries  on  this  passage.) 

b.  Hence  the  Lord  led  him  away  to  the  distant  land  of  Mldian.  where 
during  40  years  he  had  to  learn  patience  and  meekness,  and 
whatcTor  be  could  not  learn  in  Egypt  to  qualify  him  for  his 
work.  During  the  same  time  the  children  of  Israel  had  to  walL 
Ood  has  his  own  time  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  4000  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  The  30  years  before  Christ  entered  on 
bis  public  work.  The  long  centuries  before  the  Slst  of  October, 
1517.— Ps.  27:  14;  40:  1,  3. 

IL    Man*  9  co-^tperotUm, 

1.  We  do  not  mean  the  unconscious  co-operation  of  unconyerted  men  who 

have  to  ssaist  in  executing  Ood's  plans  even  a^nst  their  own  will,  as 
shown  in  Pharaoh  (V.  10)  and  In  the  history  of  the  passkm  of  our 
Lord,  but  we  mean  the  co-operation  of  Mieven. 

a.  "By  faith  Moses  was  hid  three  months  by  his  parents:"  "by 
faith  Moses  choee  rather  to  suffer  with  the  people  of  God."  etc 
Heb.  11:  23-27.  Ood  was  the  first  mover  In  the  case  and  he 
overruled  all.  but  they,  too,  did  their  share  and  co-operated 
with  him  by  faith.    (Point  It  out.) 

b.  The  operations  of  divine  grace  and  of  a  special  overruling  provi- 
dence go  very  far  in  shaping  our  destiny;  but  they  require  also 
the  believer's  co-operation.  The  child  is  bsptlted;  but  we  must 
continue  to  keep  It  under  the  influence  of  the  mecms  of  grace; 
otherwise  It  will  lose  again  what  it  had  received.  Ood  oooUnTi- 
sUy  works  in  the  believer,  protects  and  guides  him;  but  the  be- 
liever must  on  his  part  also  keep  himself  in  constant  touch  with 
the  Lord,  and  watch,  pray  end  fight  againot  his  spiritual  enemies 
with  the  grace  and  the  weapons  Ood  has  given  him.  Oive  il- 
lustrations. 

c.  If  he  ceglects  to  co-operate,  God  withdraws  his  Spirit  from  him; 
he  has  received  the  grace  of  Ood  in  vain  and  he  sinks  back  into 
a  worse  condition  than  he  was  before.— Matt.  12:  43ir.  King 
Saul. 

2.  What  a  salutary  and  powerful  principle  Is  true  faith! 

a.  By  faith  Moses'  mother  was  moved  to  her  peculiar  action;  bat 
the  life  of  the  child  was  saved. 

b.  By  faith  Moses  was  enabled  and  moved  to  make  his  choice;  to 
overcome  the  world,  to  bear  his  cross  and  to  fulfill  hia  great 
mlsskm. 

c.  By  faith  we  can  co-operate  with  (3od  in  the  working  out  of  our 
own  salvstion,  and  be  s  help  to  our  fellowmen  In  the  working 
out  of  theirs.— Matt  5:  16;  25:  20,  2L 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER.     (CANTATB.) 

A.    Text:    Ex.  8:  1-15. 

Moses,  a  most  remarkable  man  with  a  remarkable  history.  His  nam* 
Is  mentioned  almost  In  every  book  of  the  Bible,  from  Exodus  to  Revelation. 
Outside  of  Christ,  none  stands  so  prominent  as  his  name.  In  the  text  he  Is 
called  to  his  great  office  and  work. 

Moen  Called  to  Bk  thk  Lkadkb  of  GoD*i  Pboplb. 

L     ThspenonadUd. 

1.    Moses  is  now  fitted  for  the  work  for  which  he  Is  intended. 

a.  Ood  (the  Holy  Spirit)  during  the  long  period  of  40  years  In 
Egypt  and  again  40  yeara  in  the  land  of  Mldian  trained  him  for 
it.    He  appears  now  as  an  humble  shepherd,  with  no  mladlrsct- 
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«d  and  rash  leal  as  before.  He  had  learned  the  leaeon  of  humil- 
ity and  aubmiseion.  aa  appeara  in  V.  11. 
b.  Such  are  the  pcdraons  whom  the  Lord  can  make  use  of  in  his 
general  service,  or  for  some  epeciflc  work.  They  mtiet  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  true  humility,  sense  of  their  unwortbineaa 
and  insufficiency,  notwithstanding  any  amount  of  natural  quidl- 
flcation  they  may  have  and  of  learning  they  may  have  acquired. 
If  there  was  still  any  pride,  and  aeif-eufflciency  in  Peter,  be  had 
to  unlearn  it  in  the  night  of  our  Lord's  passion,  before  he  was 
finally  called  and  reinstated  in  hia  apocftolic  office.  Not  gaul, 
the  learned  and  self-righteous  Phariseei  but  Saul,  the  penitent 
sinner,  was  called.  Luther  became  the  great  Reformer  only 
after  he  had  learned  the  lesson  of  Justification  through  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Humility  before  Ood  one  of  the 
prerequisites  of  any  success  in  the  Lord's  service. — Zach.  4:  6; 
I  Cor.  16:  10. 
2.  But  though  prepared  for  hia  work,  yet,  Moees  dared  not  enter  upon  it 
without  a  specific  call  from  without. 

a.  He  had  and  felt  an  inner  call  before.  Acts  7:  25;  but  he  neither 
thought  this  sufficient,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  enter  upon  his 
work  without  an  ezteo'nal  call. 

b.  Men  may  not  enter  on  any  particular  work  of  the  Church  from 
their  .own  choice;  nor  is  it  sufficient  that  they  feel  persuaded  in 
their  hearts,  that  they  are  called;  nor  do  their  gifts  and  qualifi- 
cations give  them  any  right  to  assume  the  duties  of  any  office 
In  the  Church.  It  requires  an  ezteriMU  call.  Even  Chrlet  did 
not  enter  on  his  public  ministry  without  an  external  confirma- 
tion of  his  inner  call. — Matt.  3:  13ff. 

c.  If  Ood  intends  me  or  you  for  any  particular  work  in  his  service, 
he  will  find  ways  and  means,  nor  will  he  fail  to  extend  to  us  an 
external  call.    Oive  instances  how. 

II.     Th$  burning  btuk  out  of  tohich  Moses  was  caUed, 

1.  The  bush  a  symbol  of  oppressed  Israel  in  Egrypt  and  of  the  Church  in 

this  world — ^humble,  unsightly,  unprofitable  and  aimply  fit  for  the  fire 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
a.    Burning  with  fire,  but  not  consumed.       The  fires  of  trial,  of 
heresies,  of  affiiction.  of  persecution. — Hei>.  11:   36ff.    The  his- 
tory of  the  Church  is  a  history  of  crosses.    "Perplexed,  but  not 
in  despair;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed."      Her  enemies  die, 
but  she  lives  on! 
lb.    Miraculous!    The  existence  and  preservation  of  the  Church  a 
miracle,  which  ungodly  men  try  in  vain  to  explain  on  natural 
grounds.    (Even  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  to  the  present  day 
is  a  miracle.) 

2.  The  reason  for  the  bush  not  being  consumed  is,  God  is  in  it. 

a.  "The  angel  of  the  Lord"  was  "the  God  of  Abraham,"  etc.,  V.  6, 
the  oovenant-God.  He  was  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  pillar  of  fire, 
in  the  fiery  furnace  with  the  three  men  and  be  is  as  veritable  In 
his  Church  to-day.  It  is  not  the  presence  of  his  ordinary  om- 
nipresence; but  a  gracious  presence,  the  very  life  of  his  Church. 
He  protects,  preserves  and  governs  it.  The  Church  is  simply 
im  per  ifhable.— Matt.  16:  18. 

b.  This  is  very  comforting  and  encouraging  to  her  and  to  her 
members.  Times  come,  when  we  are  tempted  almost  to  de- 
spair; but  let  us  remember,  the  Almighty  God  is  with  us. — Ps. 
46:  5-7;  John  16:  33. 

8.     In  it  and  out  of  it  God  calls  men — in  particular. 

a.  Moses  is  called  by  name,  directly  and  immediately.  So  were  the 
prophets  and  the  apostles. 

b.  We,  however,  should  not  now  expect  an  immediate  call;  nor  a 
call  accompanied  by  some  miraculous  sign;  Ood  calls  us  to  his 
general  and  to  his  specific  service  mediately  through  his  Word. 
This  call  is  no  less  divine  and  valid  than  an  inmiediate  and  mi- 
raculous call.      The  call  necessary  for  our  peace  of  conscience; 
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for  our  comfort  in  the  time  of  trial  and  for  •uccees  in  the  work 
we  are  doing, 
c.  Nothing  9h<Hild  prevent  ue  from  obeying  such  a  call;  neither 
our  own  insufhciency;  nor  the  greatneae  of  the  work  to  which 
we  are  called;  nor  the  sacrifice  which  may  be  demanded.  If 
called  to  be  a  missionary,  go! 

III.     The  office  and  work  to  which  Moaes  was  called. 

1.  It  was  in  reality  God  who  alone  could  deliver  and  who  expressly  declar- 

ed that  he  would  deliver  the  children  of  lerael,  V.  8;  but  be  appointed 
Moeee  as  his  instrument. 

a.  Mows  the  first  regularly  appointed  officer  over  the  people  of 
God  as  a  whole;  called  to  be  their  leader  and  prophet,  as  such  a 
type  of  our  great  Leader  and  Prophet,  Jesus  Christ. 

b.  It  is  God's  appointed  order  in  his  Church  to  carry  out  his  plana 
by  human  instnimontalitiee.  The  appointment  of  the  office  of 
the  ministry. — I  Cor.  12:  28.  "We  are  laborers  together  with 
God." — I  Cor.  3:  9;  "we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead:  Be  ye,"  etc 
H  Cor.  5:  20. 

c.  Believing  lay  members,  though  not  in  an  official  position,  are  to 
assist  us  in  our  work.  Aaron  and  Hur. — Acts  18:  24-28;  Rom. 
16:  Iff;  Phil.  2:  25;  4:  8. 

2.  The  greatness,  difficulty  and  blessedness  of  the  work. 

a.  Well  might  Moses  exclaim.    V.  11. 

b.  But  his  commission  waa  by  divine  authority  and  God  was  with 
him.  God'e  name,  V.  14,  literally:  "I  will  be  that  I  will  be." 
implies  self-existence,  independence,  unchangeableneae,  consum- 
mate perfection.  (See  Commentaries.)  This  is  to  inspire  faith 
and  courage. 

c.  When  Chri»t  gave  his  great  commission  to  his  apostles,  they  had 
an  immense  and  most  difficult  work  before  them;  but  he  prom- 
ieed  his  continued  presence.  Their  work  and  ours  is  to  deliver 
men  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  lord 
over  them.— Heb.  13:  17,  20,  21. 


B.    Text:     Ex.  4:  1-9. 

Up  to  this  time  no  miracles  by  the  hand  of  man  are  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  saving  of  Noah  in  the  ark  and  the  birth  of  Isaac  are  miraculous 
acts  of  a  different  character.  Scepticism  and  unbelief  deny  the  pofl»ibllity  of 
miracles.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  world's  history  stands  the  miracle  of 
creation.  A  creation  out  of  nothing  could  not  occur  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  To  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles  means  to  deny  the  existence  of 
God  and  in  fact  of  all  his  works. 

In  the  text  we  have  the  first  record  of  miracles  wrought  by  the  hand  of 
man. 

Thb  Fibst  Miracles  by  the  Hand  of  Man  a  Guabantss  of  Othkbs. 

The  text  affirms. 
I.    The  fad  of  miradeB. 

1.  We  have  to  do  here  with  fact*. 

a.  Certain  facts  are  stated.    So  in  other  places  of  the  Scriptures. 

b.  To  deny  these  statements  means  to  deny  the  credibility  and 
truth  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  the  province  of 
the  Christian  pulpit  to  argue  with  men  who  openly  deny  the 
credibility  and  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 

c.  If  we  have  facts  here,  philosophy  must  be  silent  and  submit. 
"All  logic  goes  to  pieces  against  facts."  The  generation  of  life 
is  a  fact  and  it  remains  such,  whether  philosophy  can  explain  it 
or  not 

2.  These  facts  are  miracles, 

a.  that  is,  effects  and  occurrences  out  of  and  beyond  the  laws  of 
nature;  and  hence,  they  cannot  he  explained  eHhsr  by  or  to 
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reason,  (ripacy  ShvafieiCj  orjiiela)  In  the  text  we  have  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  full  organism  and  the  generation  of  life  out  of 
an  absolutely  dead  matter,  a  living  oerpent  out  of  a  dead  rod; 
again,  two  sudden  transmutation*  by  a  single  movement  of  the 
hand,  for  which  we  utterly  fail  to  find  any  reason  or  explana- 
tion on  natural  grounds.  They  are  not  miraeula,  but  outright, 
genuine  miracles,  the  bringing  about  of  results  altogether  be- 
yond and  above  the  laws  of  nature. 

And  if  there  are  any  degrees  as  to  the  supernatural  character 
of  miracles,  these  first  ones  stand  at  the  very  head  of  them. 
Water  may  be  changed  into  wine,  both  in  a  miraculous  and  in  a 
natural  way;  but  a  rod  can  be  changed  into  living  serpent  only 
by  an  absolute  miracle.  A  corpse  may  be  restored  to  life  by  a 
miracle;  but  then  the  body  with  its  members  is  still  here,  life 
only  is  gone;  here,  however,  the  change  is  much  greater.  There 
is  no  similarity  between  a  dead  rod  and  a  living  organism.  So 
likewise  in  the  second  miracle.  Notice,  not  the  whole  body  be- 
comes leprous,  but  only  the  hand;  no  contagion  nor  a  slow  pro-> 
cess,  but  by  a  sudden  independent  act;  the  degree  of  leprooy, 
white  "as  snow."  By  the  same  act  which  brought  on  the  dis- 
ease it  is  healed.  Outside  of  the  incarnation  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  I  regard  these  first  miracles  as  some  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest  wrought  through  the  hand  of  man. 

If  rationalism  professes  to  explain  these  or  any  other  miracles, 
it  destroys  them  as  such  and  their  object. 
S.     The«e  miracles  are  a  pledge  and  guarantee  of  the  pouibility  and  the 
fact  of  others. 

a.  Another  miracle  is  promised  in  verse  9.  Others  followed,  chap- 
ters VII-X.  If  one  could  be  performed  and  was  performed,  it 
establishes  the  proof,  that  others  can  be  performed;  and  if  mir- 
acles are  promised,  as  is  the  case,  they  will  be  done.  Cite 
others  from  the  Old  and  New  Covenant. 

b.  (Whether  or  not,  miracles  do  still  occur,  each  one  may  study 
and  decide  for  himself.  If  their  possibility  is  established  once, 
it  is  establi^ed  for  all  time.  All  that  is  needed  is  their  di- 
vine promise  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
premise  is  based.) 

c.  But  beware  of  spurious  miracles  and  such  as  are  wrought  by  de- 
moQiaca?  powers!  The  Egyptian  magicians. — Luke  11:  19;  Matt. 
24:  24;  II  These.  2:  9.  They  are  the  counterpart  of  true  mira- 
cles, the  devil's  mimicries  of  our  Lord'e  mighty  works.  Refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  various  forms  of  witchcraft,  so  exten- 
sively practised  among  some  people,  and  to  the  modern  false 
prophets  who  profess  to  work  miracles. 

II.     The  object  of  true  miracles. 

1.  It  is  here,  where  perhaps  spurious  and  satanic  miracles  may  be  best 

discovered. 

a.  These  proceed  from  selfish  motives  and  have  a  selfish  object. 

b.  Believe  not  every  spirit,  nor  every  phenomenon  that  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  miracle;  but  "try  the  spirits,"  their  works  and 
object. 

2.  True  miracles  are  the  credentials  of  the  commission  and  authority  of 

one  sent  by  God  for  a  particular  mission. 

a.  Moses,  vs.  1.  2.  Christ  repeatedly  appeals  to  his  "works." — John 
5:  36;  10:  25;  15:  24;  Matt.  11:  2-5;  and  that  he  might  "manifest 
forth  his  glory,"  his  Divinity  and  Messiahship.  The  apostles. 
Matt.  10:  1;  the  seventy,  Luke  10:  9,  17,  19. 

b.  We,  too,  claim  to  be  messengers  sent  by  God,  and  yet  have  no 
such  credentials  (except  perhaps  in  some  rare  and  extraordinary 
cases,  when  missionaries  labor  among  the  heathen);  because  we 
have  the  public  and  official  call  of  the  Church  as  Ciod's  mouth- 
piece. 

S.     They  sre  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  some  particular  divine  word  or  mes- 
aage  to  men. 
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a.  IfOMS.  ym,  1,  f.  The  orisinml  in  t.  1  ii  better.  "XT  they  wUl  not 
bellere,  nor  bearkao  onto  my  TOlce."  as  in  t.  f .  Chrbt,  Matt. 
f :  6,  6;  John  10:  87.  U;  14:  11;  the  apoeUes.  Mark  16:  20;  Aete 
14:  S;  Heh.  t:  8.  4. 

b.  The  credibility  of  the  Seriptoree  if  largely  proTen  by  miracles. 
RcTelatlon  Itself  is  a  miracle. 

c.  It  is  a  great  ooodeacension  of  our  Lord  to  our  weakness,  that  he 
aceompanies  and  confirms  his  word  by  such  signs,  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  faith. — John  2:  11;  20:  80,  8L 

4.    But  miracles  hare  more  than  an  apologetic  object      They  are  symbols 
and  forepledges  oC  conquered  cTil  and  of  the  triumph  of  God's  king- 

a  Tha  serpent  the  symbol  of  OTil.  Ifoses  "caught  it  and  It  be- 
came a  rod."  By  the  power  of  God  eren  eril  must  work  for 
good.  Pharaoh.  The  sting  of  the  fiery  serpents  became  harm- 
leu  by  the  look  on  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  lifted  up. 
Mirsculous!  Christ  crushed  the  serpent's  head  by  the  miracle 
of  his  death  and  resurrection. 

b.  The  leprous  hand  was  cleansed.  Israel  was  delivered  from  the 
Impurities  of  Egypt.  Christ  delivers  from  the  leprosy  of  sin. 
His  miracles  are  symbols  of  spiritual  deliverance  and  blessings. 
The  spiritually  dead  are  quickened,  the  unclean  are  cleansed,  the 
lame  walk,  etc. 

e.  Whether  or  not  physical  miracles  continue,  these  spiritual  mira- 
cles do.  Let  the  word  of  the  Lord  be  effectual  in  you,  that  you 
may  experience  them  for  your  salvation  and  for  the  glory  of 
God. 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER.     (ROGATB.) 

A.    Text:     Ex.  2:  23-26;  5:  10-28. 

The  principal  subject  of  the  to-day's  gospel  is  prayer— in  Christ's  namci 
— ^John  16:  23fr.  Scepticism  and  unbelief  have  made  many  objections  to 
prayer;  but  in  spite  of  all  of  them  men  will  and  do  pray.  If  the  objector 
says:  The  Infinite  God  will  not  change  his  course  of  acUon  on  account  of 
the  feeble  cries  ot  a  poor  mortal,  we  answer:  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
has  commanded  us  to  pray,  and  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide,  whether  he  will 
change  his  course  of  action  or  not.  If  he  objects:  Whatsoever  is  determin- 
ed will  happen,  whether  we  pray  or  not,  we  answer:  If  everything  is  so 
determined  beforehand,  then  our  prayer  is  included  in  this  determination. 
The  objector  would  further  have  to  object  to  any  favor  being  asked  of  any 
man. 

Some  kind  of  prayer  is  innate  in  man.  It  flows  especially  from  the 
eoul,  when  in  distress.  The  drowning  unbeliever  calls  for  help.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  text  are  not  unbelievers;  but  they  are  In  distress  and  they  cry 
unto  God. 

Pbatbr  in  thk  Day  of  Tboublk  and  Its  Pbomisbd  Answer. 

I.    Prayer  in  the  day  of  trouble, 

1.    The  bondage,  hardships  and  distressing  outlook  of  the  children  of  Israel 
under  the  present  king. 

a.  Describe  in  brief  their  suffejings. 

b.  A  tyranical  king  may  oppress  the  people  of  God  (the  Roman  em- 
rerort);  wars,  famine,  pestilence  may  bring  great  distress  00 
whole  nations  and  hence  also  on  individuals. 

c.  But  the  severest  trials  of  God's  people  come  from  their  arch- 
enemy, the  devil  and  his  taskmasters.  His  edict  is,  to  kill  the 
young  (the  IsraeliMsh  babes)  in  various  ways,  especially  by  a 
purely  secular,  religious  education  as  is  so  largely  the  case  in 
our  land;  and  to  bring  the  old  ones  under  his  sway  and  bond- 
age by  imposing  on  them  false  doctrines  and  making  them  slaves 
of  mammon.    (Making  bricks  and  building  treasure  cities.) 
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Seculartom  and  mammoDiBm,  two  of  the  great  Umt.  which 
carry  many  other  evils  in  their  trail. — ^I  Tim.  6:  9,  10.  How 
large  the  percentage  of  nominal  Christians,  not  to  speak  of  non- 
professors,  who  are  thus  enslaved  by  the  love  of  the  world  and 
of  money! 
d.  To  the  true  believer  this  state  of  affairs  is  exceedingly  painful 
and  distressing,  especially  when  members  of  his  own  houaehold 
are  under  such  bondage.    But  what  is  to  be  done? 

2.  What  did  the  true  Israelites  do?    Tbey  "alghed"  and  *'crled"  unto  God. 

a.  Thia  was  all.  and  the  best  thing,  they  could  do  under  the  cir- 
cumatances.  No  one  but  the  Lord  could  help  them.  He  was 
their  only  hope.  Thank  God.  that  whilst  Pharaoh's  ear  and 
heart  was  shut  up,  and  whilst  no  man  could  help  them,  the 
Lord's  ear  was  open  to  their  cries. 

b.  When  no  human  heart  is  open  to  a  sense  of  Justice  and  r<ght. 
nor  to  earnest  entreaties,  nor  to  the  word  of  God;  when  cir- 
cumstances are  such,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  escape, 
we  have  still  one  hope,  we  can  call  upon  our  God  in  the  day  of 
trouble.  Monica  could  only  pray  for  her  wayward  son.  Thus 
the  Church  in  Acts  12:  5;  the  Canaanitish  woman,  Matt.  15:  21fr. 
The  Lord  himself  exhorts  thus  to  prayer.  Is.  55:  6;  Ps.  91:  15; 
Luke  18:  1-7.  (General,  local  and  individual  circumstances 
open  a  lare  field  for  practical  remarks.) 

3.  But  let  it  be  prayer,  not  simply  empty  words. 

a.  The  children  of  Israel  "sighed"  and  "cried  unto  God"  earneatly. 
They  acknowledged  theJr  own  helplessness.  Jona's  prayer. 
David's  penitential  psalms.  The  publican.  Luke  18:  13;  9:  38; 
John  4:  49.    Jesus'  prayer  in  the  garden. 

b.  In  the  gospel  of  to-day  we  are  taught  to  pray  in  Jesus'  name — 
in  grateful  acknowledgement  of  being  permitted  to  use  his  name 
—/baaed  upon  his  merits,  not  on  our  own.  either  on  account  of 
our  worthiness,  works  or  sufferings — in  childlike  confidence  to 
"the  Father" — In  full  assurance  of  receiving  for  Christ's  sake 
what  we  ask — hence  as  true  believers  in  Christ  Jesus. 

c.  What  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  thus  to  pray  to  our  Father  in 
heaven  in  good  and  evil  days! 

Such  prayer  has 

II.     The  divine  promiae  of  beivg  answered. 

1.  So  in  the  text.    "God  heard  their  groaning."  chap.  2:  24,  25;   see  also 

chap.  3:  7,  20,  21.    Other  promises:    Ps.  50:   15;   Matt.  7:  7-11;   Mark 
11:  24:  John  15:  7;  16:  23,  24.  etc.    "The  Comforter"  is  promised. 

a.  But  do  facts  and  experience  not  very  often  prove  the  contrary? 
The  burdens  and  hardship  of  the  children  of  Israel  only  in- 
crease.— Chap,  v.,  Dan.  6:  10:  16;  Matt.  15:  22-27.  The  cup  of 
Christ  becomes  even  more  bitter  nftex  his  prayer  in  Gethsemane. 
Thia  is  often  our  experience,  as  in  John  11:  Iff. 

b.  But  mark,  the  promise  is  not  that  he  will  answer  inunediately. 
nor  precisely  according  to  our  wishes.  God  in  his  wisdom  and 
for  goo(7  purposes  often  postpones  the  fulfillment  of  his  prom- 
ises. True  believers  prayed  long  before  the  Reformation  for 
deliverance  of  the  Church  from  papal  oppression;  but  they  had 
to  wait  for  God's  own  time. 

c.  His  promises,  however,  stand  and  must  stand,  for  he  is  true  and 
faithful.    Do  not  be  discouraged,  nor  cease  to  pray,  but 

2.  coDtinue.  be  instant  in  prayer,  pray  without  ceasing. 

a.  Be  more  humble — more  fervent — more  believing — more  hopeful 
and  patient. 

b.  God'a  honor  is  pledged  for  the  answer  by  "his  covenant  with 
Abraham,  with  Isaac  and  with  Jacob,"  2:  24;  by  his  covenant  of 
mercy  with  his  children  in  Christ  Jesus,  sealed  with  his  own 
oath,  "verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you."  "I  will"  is  his  repeated 
declaration,  Ps.  50:  16;  John  14:  13,  14;  Matt.  8:  3.  7. 

BogaU  !    Do  not  simply  complain  and  mourn,  but  carry  your  burdens 
to  tbe.  throne  of  grace  in  humble  and  believing  prayer.    Church  Book  496. 
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B.  Text:  Bz.  6:  1-8. 

The  Bible  U  chiefly  made  up  oC  htotory,  doctrines,  and  prophecies. 
Prophecies  are  either  the  announcement  of  Judgment*  to  come,  or  promises 
of  future  blessings.  The  text  contains  such  promises.  In  a  general  way 
they  were  glren  before;  but  they  are  renewed  with  additional  deflnlteness 
and  strength. 

Renewed  Promibbs  op  DELiyBRANCB. 

I.  SoMe  rnuatu  wk§  the  former  premise  foas  not  yei  fulJUled, 

1.  Ood  had  promised  the  children  of  Israel  before  to  deliver  them.    Chapts. 

2:  24,  25;  3:  7,  8,  10,  17;  an  effort  had  even  been  made  to  secure  their 
dcllTerance,  6:  1;  but  the  promise  was  not  then  fulfilled. 

a.  Similar  instances.  The  promise  to  Abraham,  Oen.  12:  2;  15:  4; 
to  Jacob.  28:  13;  the  promise  of  a  future  Messiah;  of  "the  Com- 
forter,"  etc.  The  answer  to  our  prayer,  though  promised,  may 
not  have  come.  Some  prophecies  and  promisee  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  have  not  been  fulfilled  to  this  day. 

b.  This  is  the  Lord's  way  of  dealing  with  us  for  wise  purposes.  It 
may  be  a  trial  to  us,  a  temptation  to  impatience,  discontent  and 
even  murmuring.  Thus  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  eren  to 
Moses,  who  expostulates  with  Qod. — Chapt.  5:  21-23.  Others 
take  occasion  to  disbelieve  and  scoff. — II  Pet.  3:  3.  4. 

2.  But  there  are  wise  reasons  for  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  God.     We  do 

not  know  all  of  them,  yet.  God  has  not  left  us  altogether  in  the  dark. 

a.  Men  are  to  learn  and  realize  their  own  un worthiness.  All  such 
promises  are  promises  of  pure  grace. — II  Tim.  1:  9. 

b.  God  allows  affliction  to  reach  its  climax,  in  order  to  manifest 
forth  his  glory  so  much  more  in  the  greater  deliverance. — Dan. 
chapts.  ill  and  vi;  John  11:  Iff. 

c.  Their  faith  and  patience  are  to  be  tried. — I  Pet.1:  6.  7. 

d.  The  purpose  of  God  may  include  the  accomplishment  of  other 
things,  for  which  we  are  not  prepared. — John  7:  80;  8:  20. 

e.  These  dealings  of  God  with  men  are  educational  and  disciplinary. 
The  journey  through  the  wilderness.  The  whcAe  period  ante- 
cedent to  Christ's  birth. 

8.  Such  seasons  of  waiting  and  suspense,  are  seasons  of  trial;  but  the  Lord 
does  not  break  the  bruised  reied;  he  helps  our  infirmity  by  reaffirming 
his  promises  from  time  to  time. 

II.  The  renewal  of  kit  promieeM. 

1.  God  does  not  try  his  people  above  that  they  are  able. 

a.  The  test  may  be  severe,  but  at  the  right  time  he  condescends  to 
us  In  bis  goodness  and  mercy.  Man's  extremity  is  God's  oppor- 
tunity. 

b.  He  may  even  then  not  come  to  our  actual  deliverance;  but  he 
gives  us  some  evidence,  that  he  has  not  forgotten  us  nor  his 
promises. — V.  5,  "remembered."  Paul  in  the  storm. — Acts  27: 
21-26. 

2.  Thus  the  Lord  condescends  and  speaks  again  to  Moses  and  to  his  people 

by  renewing  the  promise  of  their  deliverance. — Vs.  1,  6-8.  He  might 
have  rebuked  them  for  their  apparent  impatience  and  distrust;  but  he 
speaks  to  them  with  great  compassion. 

a.  How  definite,  direct  and  strong  his  declarations!  "I  will"  is  re- 
peated seven  times.    His  repeated  promises  during  their  Journey. 

b.  The  promise  to  Abraham  was  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The 
prophecies  and  promises  of  redemption  from  sin  through  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  are  reaffirmed  and  become  more  definite  from 
Genesis  to  Malachi.  Jesus  repeats  the  promises  of  his  protec- 
tion, assistance,  guidance,  consolation  ("the  Comforter"),  pres- 
ence and  salvation  and  of  his  second  advent  for  the  redemption 
of  his  people  again  and  again.    Cite  passages. 

c.  He  renews  these  precious  promises  in  every  gospel  sermon  and 
•  wherever  we  read  his   word  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit. 

Let  him  who  Is  in  perplexity,  whose  faith  is  wavering,  whose 
patience  is  giving  way,  not  neglect  the  hearing  of  God's  word  in 
his  house  and  in  the  closet! 
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III.     Tke  impticU  confidence  toe  can  and  thould  place  in  ihem. 

1.  Their  fulfillment  is  guaranteed  by  Ood'»  nature  and  character. 

a.  He  ifi  "the  Almighty  God."    See  outline  on  Gen.  17:  Iff. 

b.  In  the  text  he  adds  another  name,  "Jehovah."  (See  Commen- 
taries.) Among  other  things  this  glorious  name  signifies,  that 
God  is  unchangeable  with  special  reference  to  his  promises  and 
furnishes,  therefore,  the  surest  ground  of  hope  and  confidence. 

Vers<  3b.  The  literal  name  "Jehovah"  was  indeed  not  un- 
known to  the  ancient  fathers,  but  its  true,  full  and  complete  im- 
port was  not  before  known.  The  knowledge  spoken  of  is  experi- 
mental knowledge,  the  same  as  in  V.  7.  "Shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God"  is  a  phrase  which  very  often  occurs  in  Scrip- 
tures and  it  always  means  knowledge  from  experience. — Ex.  7: 
5-17:  16:  12;  I  Kings  20:  28;  many  passages  In  Ezek.  God's 
compaesion.  power,  truth,  perfection  insures  the  fulfillment. 

2.  K  is  further  assured  by  his  covenant  relation  to  Abraham. — Vs.  4,  7,  8. 

And  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus.— Heb.  8:  10-12. 

3.  And  have  not  countless  promises  been  fulfilled  and  is  their  fulfillment 

not  a  pledge,  that  all  others  will  be  fulfilled? 

a.  The  promise  which  required  the  greatest  wisdom,  power,  com- 
passion and  sacrifice — the  redemption  through  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God— has  been  fulfilled.  Others  are  in  the  visible  process  of 
being  fulfilled — those  referring  to  the  laat  days. — Luke  21:  29,  30. 

b.  All  this  ought  to  inspire  the  fullest  confidence  not  only  in  the 
promises  which  fall  into  the  sphere  of  Providence,  but  in  those 
far  more  Important  promises  which  refer  to  our  redemption  from 
sin  and  to  eternal  life,  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 


ASCENSION   DAY. 
Text:     Ps.  110. 

This  psalm,  one  of  the  Messianic  psalms.  Our  Lord  refers  it  to  himself 
in  Matt.  22:  43ff.  It  speaks  of  his  exaltation.  His  glorious  ascension  and 
his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  The 
one  leads  to  the  other,  and  the  exaltation  spoken  of  in  this  psalm  may  be  a 
proper  subject  for  consideration  on  this  day. 

The  Exaltation  of  Our  Savioub  to  thr  Throne. 

I.     StM  enthronement. 

1.  The  person  exalted  is  our  "Lord,"  but  incarnate,  the  Gtod-man. 

a.  Who  had  humbled  himself  so  deeply. 

b.  But  now  highly  exalted,  according  to  his  human  nature,  laying 
aside  the  infirmities  of  the  fle»h,  and  receiving  and  resuming  the 
full  and  constant  use  of  the  divine  majesty  and  power,  communi- 
cated to  his  human  nature. 

2.  The  place,  and  power  to  which  he  was  exalted. 

a.  Ascended  into  heaven,  into  the  place  and  home  of  the  blessed. 

b.  "Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand."  The  right  hand  of  God  is  "the  In- 
finite power  of  God  and  his  most  eflJcacious  majesty  in  heaven 
and  earth."— Matt.  26:  64;  Ex.  16:  5;  Heb.  1:  3;  8:  1;  Eph.  1: 
20-22.  To  be  seated  there  means  the  receiving  of  this  power  and 
majesty  and  the  full  and  constant  participation  in  the  exercise 
thereof. 

c.  What  an  unspeakable  glorification  of  human  nature,  in  which 
we  have  our  share!  By  his  ascension  and  exaltation  Christ,  the 
God-man  prepared  the  way  for  our  glorification  and  in  so  far  as 
he  is  our  eubstitute  he  has  secured  it  for  us. 

3.  This  exaltation  Is  said  to  be  the  Lord's  ("Jehovah's")  doing.  God's  as 

well  as  Christ's,  similar  to  the  resurrection. 

a.  God  exalted  him,  V.  1;  Ps.  8:  6,  7:  Acts  5:  31;  Phil.  2:  9;  an  evi- 
dence of  the  perfe£t  satisfaction  Christ  rendered. 

b.  And  yet,  "He  (Christ)  ascended  into  heaven"  and  "sat  on  the 
right."  etc.— Mark  16:  19;  Heb.  1:  3. 
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II.     The  exereUe  of  his  tovemyn  pcwer. 

L  UnlTerMl  dominion,  rule  and  goTernment  in  the  kingdom  ot  power, 
grace  and  glorr  as  the  God-man — especially  in  his  Church. — Eph.  1: 
20-23. 

a.  His  kingdom  of  grace,  the  Church,  is  to  be  set  up  in  the  world, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem.  "Zion"  V.  2.  The  rod  of  his  strength 
meant  his  Goipel.  going  forth  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Qhost, 
whom  he  ascended  into  heaven  to  send. 

b.  His  kingdom  is  kept  up  and  is  to  grow,  notwithstanding  all  the 
malignant  policies  and  powers  of  hell  and  earth. — ^V.  2b. 

c.  The  text  is  prophetic;  but  we  know  from  history  how  true  it  is. 
2.    His  subjects. 

a.  A  willing — holy — and  numerous  people. — V.  3. 

b.  A  priestly — ^and  happy  people.  V.  4.  from  among  all  nations.  Vs. 
5.  6 

S.    His  final  universal  victory. 

a.  At  his  second  coming.    The  text  implies  this  and  Acts  1:  11. 

b.  A  victory  over  all  his  enemies.— V.  1;  Phil.  2:  9-11;  I  Cor.  15: 
25,  26. 

c.  A  glorious  and  everlasting  victory  for  his  friends.— I  Cor.  15: 
54-67. 

Are  we  his  enemies — or  his  true  and  loyal  subjects?  What  a  solemn 
warning  and  call  to  repentance  is  this  psalm  to  those,  and  what  an  encour- 
agement and  prospect  to  these! 


SUNDAY   AFTER   ASCENSION.     (EXAUDI.) 

A.    Text:     Ex.  7:  1-7. 

The  gospel  of  to-day  speaks  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  of  believers 
for  Christ.  (John  15:  26;  16:  4.)  We  learn,  however,  from  the  same  pas- 
sage, that  this  witness  is  not  received  by  all;  many  resist  and  in  their  un- 
belief and  blindness  kill  God's  faithful  witnesses. 

Something  of  this  sort  we  find  in  the  text.  Moses  and  these  "signs  and 
wonders"  are  witnesses  for  God  and  his  truth;  Pharaoh  resists  and  hardens 
himself. 

Moan  Dkmanding.  Phabaoh  Brsutiko  ;  God  Callikg.  Mkk  Rnnnivo. 

I.     Tke  demand  made  on  Fharaoh, 

1.  It  i*  made  through  Moses;  5:  1,  8;  7:  6,  16;  8:  1,  20;  9:  1.    It  was  in 

reality  God's  demand. 

a.  Moses  is  authorised  to  make  it.  V.  1,  "Made  thee  a  god  to  Pha- 
raoh." Magistrates  are  called  gods,  because  authorized  to  act 
in  God's  stead.  So  Moses  oveo*  against  Pharaoh.  Divinely  ap- 
pointed messengers  and  ofllccrs  have  more  authority  than  other 
men. 

b  He  is  endued  with  power  to  substantiate  his  authority.  He 
should  do  "signs  and  wonders."  What  they  were  chapters  Til 
to  xi  tell  us.  Aaron  is  given  him  as  his  "prophet,"  spokesman. 
Two  witnesses! — Luke  10:  1. 

2.  The  demand  was  a  just  one. 

a.  The  children  of  Israel  were  God's  people,  "my  people." — 5:  1; 
7:  4.    He  had  a  right  to  claim  them. 

b.  Pharaoh  had  by  unrighteous  decrees  reduced  and  forced  them  to 
be  his  slaves. 

3.  Spiritual  application. 

a.  Sin  and  the  devil  have  by  deceitful  schemes  enslaved  the  whole 
human  race:  but  God  claims  hi»  own  (implied  already  in  Qeu. 
3:  15).    He  will  not  have  that  any  should  perish. 

b-  He  sent  his  messengers  in  his  name.  cloUhed  with  authority 
and  equipped  with  his  credentials  to  demand  back  what  is  his 
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own.  In  tbe  fuIneM  of  time  h«  sent  his  Son,  to  demand  back 
what  bad  unJiMtly  been  taken  from  him. — Luke  4:  18-24;  11: 
21,  22.  He  was  "mighty  in  deed  and  word;"  paid  also  the  ran- 
som, and  had  therefore  a  double  right  to  make  the  demand. 
c  This  demand  is  still  made  through  the  word  preached.  God  calls 
men,  sends  his  Spirit  as  his  witness  to  enlighten;  accompanies 
his  word  "with  signs"  and  thus  comes  upon  the  strong  man  to 
overcome  and  take  from  him,  etc. 

The  object  of  our  preaching  is  to  deliver  men  from  the  bond- 
age of  sin  and  Satan,  make  them  a  free  and  a  happy  people 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  to  be  the  willing  ser- 
vants of  God  and  not  the  slaves  of  the  devil. — 6:  3;  Rom.  6:  11, 
18,  22. 

II.    The  oppotUion  to  these  demand*, 

1.  The  opposition  to  Moses  comes  from  proud,  arrogant  Pharaoh.    He  is  not 

willing  to  let  the  people  go. — 6:  2;  7:  4. 

a.  His  opposition  is  very  determined.  Nine  successive,  great 
plagues  could  not  move  him. 

b.  Pharaoh  hardening  his  heart.  (Space  allows  us  only  to  give  a 
few  hints  on  this  subject.)  The  phrase  is  often  misunderstood, 
as  if  God  by  a  simple  exercise  of  his  sovereign  will  and  without 
any  cause  on  the  part  oC  Pharaoh  had  hardened  his  heart.  This 
is  a  great  mistake.  Let  us  remember,  first  of  all,  that  the 
plagues  were  "great  Judgments." — V.  4.  The  just  and  holy  God 
does  not  send  judgments  without  good  cause,  which  rests  in 
man.  In  a  number  of  passages  (10?)  it  is  said,  that  God  harden- 
ed Pharaoh's  heart,  4:  21;  7:  3,eitc.;  in  others  (10?),  that  Pharaoh 
hardened  himself,  8:  15;  9:  34;  I  Sam.  6:  6,  etc.,  and  three  dif- 
ferent termo  are  employed  in  the  original  to  express  the  hard- 
ening. Sometimes  the  verbs  are  in  the  passive,  sometimes  in 
the  active.  The  first  cause  of  the  hardening  was  Pharaoh's  un- 
belief and  pride;  the  second  God's  Just  punishment,  in  conse- 
quence of  Pharaoh's  wilful  and  persistent  unbelief  and  selfwill. 
(}od  does  not  simply  permit  the  hardening,  but  he  works  it  as 
a  righteous  judgment  for  his  ever  increasing  unbelief  and  ob- 
stinacy. Pharaoh's  hardening  himself  precedes,  as  appears  al- 
ready in  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Israelites.  6:  6ff.,  and  it  is 
the  cause  of  God  hardening  him. 

2.  Nor  need  we  take  offence  at  these  statements  of  the  text;  for  the  same 

thing  occurs  to-day. 

a.  God  makes  the  first  and  gracious  movement  toward  men.  He 
calls  them  through  his  GkMpel.  His  call  is  efficacious  enough  to 
induce  them  to  forsake  the  service  of  sin,  and  it  is  repeated  with 
increased  force.  You  have  heard  it  and  felt  its  power  and  you 
hear  and  feel  it  now. 

b.  But  the  devil  and  some  men,  of  their  own  accord,  resist  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit  in  unbelief,  pride,  selfwill  and  stubbornness. 
They  "will  not  come."  John  5:  40;  "we  will  not  have  this  man 
to  rule  over  us,"  Luke  19:  14;  "ye  w*ould  not"— Matt  23:  37. 
The  devil  resisted  everything  Jesus  said  and  did.  How  much  re- 
sistance of  learned  and  p<H)ular  rationalism — materialism— :in- 
bom  and  conscious  hatred  and  enmity  against  God's  truth! 

c.  The  result  is,  if  men  persist  in  it,  increased  spiritual  blindness, 
perverseness  of  Judgment,  hardness  of  heart  obduracy  sent  by 
Gk>d  as  Judgments.  Thus  the  Jews  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory; 
they  stoned  Stephen;  the  inquisitors  led  thousands  to  the  stake 
(John  16:  2),  God  sending  them  strong  delusions,  "because  they 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth." — II  Thes.  2:  10,  11. 

How  extremely  dangerous  such  resistance!    Beware  of  the  be- 
ginning.   The  ultimate  end  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

S.    liAst  of  all  the  final  judgment  will  come,  which  brings 

a.  death  to  all  such  opponents^-death  of  the  first  born,  of  Pharaoh 
and  hli  host— Chapters  xii  and  xiv. 
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¥.  DellTcraiioe  and  Ml^mtSoa  to  tha  Ohnrek.  Tke  (Alldren  of  I«rm«l 
iptre  broadit  out  d  tba  land  of  Bgypt  by  great  Jvdgmonta. — ^V. 
4.  Liaten  and  yiald  ta  God'a  witneaaaa  and  acotpt  the  InTltstloo 
of  tha  Goapel  of  our  Lord  Jaana  Christ    It  maans  your  aalTa- 


B.    Text:    Bx.  12:  1-14. 

Tbia  leema  hardlr  n  text  In  atrict  accordance  wtth  the  obaenrance  of  the 
Cburch-year  for  thla  Sundaj.  It  beHMiga  rather  to  Lent  or  Paaakm  week. 
Yet.  In  Tlew  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  on  next  Sunday.  It 
may  be  profitable  to  have  our  minda  directed  to  thia  important  and  erer 
blessed  subject. 

The  text  contains  the  account  of  the  Institution  and  celebration  of  the 
Jewish  pasaorer.  We  know  fnun  the  New  Teatament,  that  thla  ia  a  typteal 
Institution.— John  1:  29;  I  Cor.  6:  7.    We  cilehrmta  our  paaao^er  at  tba  i^tar. 

Ths  PAasoYKB  ▲  Typs  or  ths  Lomi^a  Suppbb.* 

I.  Tk$  ^fpiemi  UmA  and  iMe  true  Lamb, 

1.  Both  are  the  gift  of  Qod. 

a.  The  on^  taken  from  the  flock;  the  other  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
and  "the  Lamb  of  Ood." 

b.  The  one  typically  perfect;  the  other  truly  perfect — harmleaa,  on- 
defiled,  holy,  meek,  patient,  submissiTe.  obedient 

c  The  one.  bad  to  be  a  lamb  of  one  year,  the  other,  when  taken, 
was  In  "the  culminating  period  of  yigor  and  freahneaa." 

2.  Both  were  to  be  killed; 

a.  the  one  as  a  type,  the  other  as  the  yerlty  of  redemption.  Wa  are 
not  sATed  by  Christ's  words  aa  anch,  nor  by  his  miradea.  but 
by  his  death. 

b.  The  killing  Tvaa  a  sacrifice.— Bx.  12:  27;  I  Cor.  6:  7.  Suhatitn- 
tlon  nni*  expiation? 

S.    The  blood  of  both  had  to  be  applied. 

a.  Of  the  ODe  to  the  two  side  posts,  aa  a  token  that  the  deatroyar 
might  pacs  by;  of  the  other  to  the  soul,  that  guilt  and  jQdg- 
ment  should  be  taken  away.  The  eflicacy  Is  In  Chrlat'a  blood. — 
Heb.  9:  14;  I  John  1:  9. 

b.  Without  personal  application  no  salyatlon. 

4.  Roasted  with  fire.  The  fire  points  to  the  sacrificial,  the  roaatlng  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  to  the  aacramental  character.  In  the  saorlfloe  the 
lamb  was  giren  to  Ood  and  reoeiyed  by  him;  in  the  aacrament  he  re- 
turned it  aa  an  cTldence  of  the  satisfaction  rendered. 

II.  The  fffftical  natural  eoHng  and  the  true  tupemaiural  eatimg. 

1.  The  persona  wL-o  were  to  eat 

a.  Not  the  Bgyptlana,  Bx.  12:  48,  but  the  children  of  laraal.  The 
Lord's  Supper  la  not  for  unbelierera.  but  for  Chriafs  diaciplaa. 

b.  They  were  to  cait  it  by  "houaeholds."  The  anpper  ia  for  the 
oonmiunion  of  belieTera. 

2.  They  were  commanded  to  eat 

a.  "They  shall  eat;"  "Take  and  eat" 

b.  Not  to  eat  the  paasover  cut  the  soul  oft  from  the  people  of  God. 
—Numb.  9:  18.  Not  to  eat  aplrituaUy  by  faith  bringa  death.— 
John  6:  68.  The  aacramental  eating  ia  not  of  auch  abaolute  ne- 
cessity; yet.  it  ia  commanded.  Neglect  bringa  injury.  I  Oor. 
11:  30;  to  eat  unworthily  bfinga  damnation  (Judgment) .^I  Oor. 
11:  29. 

8.    What  was  to  be  eaten? 

a.  The  fitat  of  the  lamb  that  had  been  aaoriflaed;  the  trua  Lamb 
said:    "Take,  eat  thia  is  my  body  which  ia  giran  for  yon." 


*See  the  ConaenratlTe  Reformation,  pp.  692-697. 
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b.  "The  PasdMl  Supper  was  a  tTplcal,  natural  eating  of  the  typi- 
cal, natural  lamb;  the  Lord's  Supper  Is  a  true,  supernatural  eat- 
ing of  the  true,  supernatural  Lamb." 

«.  In  the  one  the  body  was  receiTed,  together  with  the  bread, 
after  a  natural  mannex,  in  the  other  the  body  of  the  true  Lamb 
is  recciYed,  together  with  tJie  bread,  after  a  supernatural  man- 
ner. Emphasize  our  Lutheran  doctrine.  No  gross  eating  of 
Christ's  flesh! 

4.  The  time  when  and  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  eaten. 

a.  Shortly  before  the  d^iverance;  in  the  night  in  which  he  was  be- 
trayed. 

b.  In  readiness  for  departure;  with  the  sincere  purpose  of  depart- 
ing from  Ain.    Practical  remarks. 

IIL     The  detign  and  benefU  of  both, 

1.    Both  are  to  be  memorials  of  certain  divine  acta; 

a.  which  acts  are  not  tx)  be  and  cannot  be  repeated,  HedD.  f:  28, 
against  the  Romish  mass; 

b.  but  are  to  be  gratefully  and  repeatedly  commemorated. 

t.  The  benefits;  senllng  of  God's  gracious  promises;  strengthening  of  our 
fatth;  nourishment  for  the  Journey  on  the  narrow  way;  entering  into 
closer  fellowship  and  union  with  God,  Christ  and  fellow  believers. 

5.  Both  have  a  limit  as  to  the  time  of  their  duration,  and  both  are  to  be 

transformed  into  higher  realities. 

a.  The  Jewish  passover  ceased  and  gave  way  to  the  Holy  Supper. 

b.  The  Supper  will  cease,  ICor.  11:  26,  and  be  transformed  into  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  in  heaven. — Rev.  19:  9. 

Notice,  then,  the  wonderful  correspondence  between  the  type  and  its 
fuUUImenL    The  solid  basis  of  our  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Sncouragements  and  invitation  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper  and  re- 
csiv*  it  in  faith  and  gratitude. 

WHIT-SUNDAT.* 

A.    Teat:     Bz.  14:  19-31. 

The  Jews  had  their  Pentecost.  It  was  not  the  celebration  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  fact  recorded  in  the  text,  but  of  Ex.  23:  16;  Num(b.  28:  26, 
later  also  of  the  giving  of  the  Law.  Tet,  the  text  suggests  instructive  lea- 
soos,  which  we  may  well  consider  to-day. 

PlMTBCOflfTAL  LsaSONS  OF  THS  PaSSAGK  ThBOUGH  THS  RED  SXA. 

I.     The  Urth  of  (he  Jewish  Chwreh  a  i^pe  of  the  birth  of  ti^  New  Tedament  Church. 

1.    By  their  exodus  from  Egypt  and  their  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  the 
children  oC  Israel  were  constituted  a  new  nation  for  God — a  church, 
a    They  had  been  called  and  are  now  led  forth-^yplcally  with  a 

new  sf  irttual  life. 
b.    On  the  day  of  the  New  Testament  Pentecost  the  disciples  were 
united  into  the  full  communion  of  believers,  with  full  life,  as 
learned  from  Acts  2. 
S.    It  was  a  work  of  God  throughout. 

a.  A  work  among  men  and  for  men,  but  not  of  men.  Neither  the 
exodus  nor  the  passage  through  the  sea  could  possibly  be  ac- 
complished by  man.  Man  was  the  subject  delivered;  but  not 
the  acting  power. 

b.  Both  were  miracles  of  God,  V.  14;  a  physical  miracle,  the  waters 
being  a  wall  unto  them,  and  a  spiritual  miracle,  their  passing 
through  "by  faith."  The  Spirit,  symbolized  in  "the  strong  east 
wind,"  was  present  and  active,  awakening  thb  faith,  by  which 
they  I'SiMmed  through  as  by  dry  land. — Heb.  11:  29.  Thus,  Acts  2, 
is  the  work  of  the  Holy  ^irit,  now  abundantly  poured  out.    The 


^Neither  one  of   the  two  outlines   for  this    Sunday  is  Intended   for  a 
moming  sermon. 
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Church  to  in  to  far  hli  work  as  he  applies  the  redempUoo  of 
Joius  Chrlat  to  the  indiTidual— Art.  lU. 
a.    The  means  by  which  all  this  was  effected. 

a.  "Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  and  rod  over  the  sea,"  ts.  16,  21, 
and  the  baptism  In  the  cloud  and  In  the  sea. — I  Cor.  10:  2.  The 
one  is  the  symbol  of  the  Word,  the  oth«r  of  true  Baptism. 

b.  The  Church  of  the  New  Covenant  was  called  into  existence  and 
was  established  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  oC  water. — Acts  2. 

The  means  of  grace  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  They  are  the 
divinely  appointed  means  for  the  generation  of  the  new  life  and 
the  conversion  of  men.  Without  them  the  Church  can  neither 
extot,  nor  be  preserved,  nor  grow.  How  necessary  their  con- 
stant and  right  use  by  preachers  and  hearers! — ^Acts  2:  14.  41. 

II.     The  outpouring  of  the  f^rii  and  the  etiabUektuent  of  the  CImnk  ike  retuU  umd 
fruU  of  the  oUmewtenL 

h  The  exodus  and  the  passage  through  the  sea  could  not  have  occurred,  if 
the  sending  of  Moses,  the  conquering  of  Pharaoh,  the  acceptance  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  had  not  preceded  it  Conception  be- 
fore the  birth. 

2.    Good  Friday,  Easter  and  the  Ascension  liefore  Whit- Sunday! 

a.  The  work  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  These  are  "the  wonderful  works  of 
God."  We  could  never  become  God's  children  without  the  atone- 
ment. 

b.  Christ  had  promised  to  send  the  Comforter,  John  16,  and  to  es- 
tablish and  build  his  Church. — Matt  16:  18.  Its  foundation  and 
cornerstone  was  laid  on  Calvary;  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the 
superstructure  was  begun  to  be  built 

8.  This  to  a  subject  of  great  gratitude  and  joy  to  us.  the  children  of  the 
New  Covenant,  for  we  enjoy  far  greater  blessings  than  the  children  of 
Israel  of  <^d;  for  the  great  prophecy  of  Joel  2:  20ff.  was  fulfilled. 

1X1.     The  complete  weparoHon  of  the  Ckureh  from  the  uubeUeftimg  world, 

1.  Dy  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  the  children  of  Israel  left  BgyptiaB 

soil  and  went  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Its  king. 

a.  By  the  divine  right  will  and  work  he  had  no  longer  any  claim 
on  then;  whatever.  As  God's  people  they  were  Independent  of 
any  human  authority.    Theocracy.    The  Lord  was  their  King. 

b.  The  Cbrlstian  Church  became  a  dtotlnct  body  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  completely  separated  from  Judaism  and  from  the 
world.  It  Is  In  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world,  of  an  entirely 
different  nature.  The  Church  renders  unto  Csssar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's;  but  Caasar  cannot  dictate  to  her  as  a  church, — 
Acts  6.  28.  29;  16:  24ff.;  A.  C.  Art  28;  Apol.  Art  16.  She  has 
her  own  King,  her  own  laws,  organisation  and  means  <^  pre- 
servation and  extension.  Her  government  Is  spiritual  and  by 
the  Spirit;  and  she  has  no  fellowship  with  the  unbelieving 
world.— II  Cor.  6:  14-16;  AcU  2:  40;  6:  18,  14. 

2.  Practical    remarks    on    the    prevailing    tendencies    in  our    day,  to    be 

equally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers  and  to  court  the  friendship 
of  the  world.  Vain  efforts  to  serve  two  masters.  The  Lord's  com- 
mand is  II  Cor.  6:  17.    Obey  It.,  this  to  your  only  safety. 

IV.     The  Church  wUl  continue  and  he  mwed,  while  Ike  WHbeiiefDing  world  periekee, 

1.  The  Egyptians  perished  in  the  sea.  Thus  judgment  came  on  the  unbe- 
lieving Jei%8. 

a.  Let  men  who  despise  the  Church  and  her  means  of  grace  and 
fight  against  it,  ponder.    God  to  not  mocked.— Acts  2:  IS. 

b.  Judgment  will  most  assuredly  overtake  them. — ^Rom.  2:  8,  9; 
II  Thess.  6:  8. 
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Tbe  Church,  however,  U  perpetuated  and  will  be  aared. 

a.  The  Jewish  Church  continued  until  it  had  performed  its  mission 
and  was  transformed  into  the  Christian  Church,  which  Atill  ex- 
ists and  will  continue  to  exist  and  be  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

b.  Are  you  a  true  member  of  this  Church?  Repentence,  faith  and 
baptism  makes  you  such  a  member.— Acta  2:  38,  39. 


B.    Text:    Ex.  18:  20-22. 

There  are  eome  men  who  suppose  the  great  God  to  l>e  so  infinitely  far 
above  and  beyond  us,  that  he  cares  little  or  nothing  about  our  mundane  af- 
fair*. Such  notion  is  plainly  contradicted  by  the  gospel  lesson  oC  to-day 
and  by  many  other  Scripture  passages.  Our  Lord  says:  "If  any  man  Iots 
me  .  .  .  and  make  our  abode  with  him."— John  14:  28.  He  is  therefore 
very  near  to  him.    And  thus  he  is  near  to  his  Church. — Id.  t.  18. 

A  striking  illustration  and  type  of  this  we  shall  find  in  the  text. 

Ths  Cloud  and  thk  Pillab  ▲  Tokkn  of  thk  Lobd's  Pbbbxnck  with 

UlB  CHrBGU. 

L    Hum  tnu  tiWt  %$, 

1.  The  Scripture  evidence  is  very  clear  and  emphatic  on  this  point 

a.  The  Lord  was  present  with  the  patriarchs  and  spoke  directly 
with  them;  with  Joseph,  Moses,  in  the  text.  True,  the  text 
speaks  only  of  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  and  of  a  pillar  of  fire;  but  we 
learn  distinctly  from  chapter  14:  19,  that  "the  angel  of  the 
Lord"  was  in  this  pillar.  Cite  a  few  of  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Lord's  presence  with  his 
people  and  with  individuals. 

b.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Lord  is  for  a  time  visibly  present  as 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  Before  he  left  the  earth,  he  gave 
many  promises  of  his  perp<\tual  presence  with  his  Church. 
Passages,  among  them  the  gospel  for  to-day,  in  which  he  prom- 
ises his  indwelling  in  his  believers. 

2.  But  did  we  not  recently  hear,  that  "he  ascended  into  heaven?"    How, 

then,  can  he  be  present  on  the  earth?      Did  he  leave  heaven  again? 

a.  In  order  to  avoid  denying  his  promises,  some  maintain,  that  he 
is  present  on  earth  in  his  divine  nature  only.  But  where  does 
the  Bible  say  so?  If  this  were  the  case,  he  would  be  divided. 
But  his  two  natures  are  inseparably  united  in  the  one  person. 

b.  We  may  not  be  able  to  understand  the  precise  nature  of  his 
presence;  but  the  BUble  teaches  distinctly,  that  He  is  present 
with  his  believers.  If  It  is  He,  it  must  be  his  whole  undivided 
person,  not  only  his  divinity,  but  likewise  his  humanity,  his 
humanity  not  by  its  own  Intrinsic  nature,  but  by  virtue  of  the 

divine  nature  with  which  11  is  personally  united. 

If  the  Son  of  God  would  be  present  after  his  divinity  only, 
tbe  Christian  Dispensation  would  have  made  no  advance  on  ths 
Old,  and  we  ChrUtians  would  have  no  more  of  a  personal  Christ 
with  us  than  Moses  and  the  patriarchs  had;  for  the  divinity  of 
the  Son  of  God  was  Just  as  much  present  then  as  now,  and  all 
the  comfort  which  we  derive  from  the  presence  of  an  incarnate 
Christ  vanishes  away.  (Point  out  in  a  few  words  the  error  of 
the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.) 
8.  The  doctrine  which  we  maintain  is  foreshadowed  in  the  text  and  in 
many  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament. 

a.  How  was  the  Son  of  God  present  with  the  children  of  Israel? 
In  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  and  of  fire,  that  is,  in  a  typical  union  of 
the  divine  and  the  earthly.  So  In  Gen.  18:  1,  20;  in  the  burning 
bush;  in  the  cloud  above  the  mercy-seat,  Bx«  26:  22;  in  the  fire, 
Dan.  8:  26;  etc. 

b.  He  is  now  present  in  and  through  the  means  of  grace.  We  do 
not  see  his  person,  aa  little  as  he  was  aeeo  in  the  doud;  l»ut» 
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baTiBK  stoca  become  Incumate,  he  apealBe  to  us  as  tbe  QoA-maa 
tmt  of  hit  Word,  through  hli  Mrins  memhera,  ^^e  beUeren,  and 
he  is  tmly  present,  ikcoording  to  hts  own  word,  in  the  sacrament. 
Sacramental  presence.  We  have,  therefore,  not  an  absent,  but 
a  present  Lord;  yea,  a  Lord  who  is  so  identified  and  united  with 
his  Church,  that  he  is  her  life,  her  strength  and  her  Joy.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  matter  of  faith,  but  our  faith  has  a  solid  foua* 
datk>n. 

IL    Tkteomfinieomiamedi*  and  dmfKdfrcmikU  premie 

1.  It  is  a  gracious  presence. 

a.  Net  tte  presence  «f  the  ossalpresent  Ood.  who  wss  also  psesent 
with  the  Bgyptiaaa  and  who  is  everywhere,  and  sees  and  Irmowi 
all  things;  but  It  is  a  aseroiful  and  benevolsot  presence,  the 
presence  of  a  Saviour,  clothed  with  almighty  power,  who  can 
and  will  h^p  In  all  tlsaes  of  need. 

b.  The  history  of  the  Church  proves  his  gracious  presenea.  She 
would  have  perished  long  age,  if  he  had  not  been  pveseot  with 
her.    What  a  comfort  to  us,  his  believers! 

2.  It  is  an  operative  pres«noe.    He  ia  not  sxl  i^e  spectsdsr,  hut  a  sfBpa- 

thiser,  a  guide,  protector  and  benefactor. 

a.  He  knew  the  trials  of  his  people  in  Egypt  and  be  sympathised 
with  them.— Bz.  S:  7,  8.  He  does  so  still.—Acts  9:  4;  Heb.  4: 
15;  S:  2. 

b.  He  led  his  people  on  their  long  and  difflcult  Journey.  He  does  so 
now;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose,  that  he  gav«  his  Word  to  his 
Church  and  that  he  poured  out  his  Spirit. — John  14:  26;  16:  IS; 
Acts  16:  28;  16:  7,  9,  10.  ?f  we  obey  his  directioti»— whether  we 
are  led  to  Sinai  or  to  Calvary — ^we  shall  not  go  astray.  His  guid- 
ance is  always  wise  and  benevolent. 

c.  He  protects  his  Church.~Bx.  14:  19,  20;  Ps.  28;  John  14:  27b.; 
Lake  12:  82.  The  path  of  the  Church  through  this  world  is 
sometimes  rough,  and  she  Is  surrounded  by  many  enemies — sll 
sorts  of  dangerous  and  pernicious  Isms,  even  to  the  spirit  of 
perseoution — but  her  Lm^  win  not  aoller  her  to  perish.  He 
rules  in  the  midst  of  her  enemies,  and  protecto,  delivers  and 
viOTMS  aer. 

8.  It  Is  an  abiding  presence.  He  was  present  with  his  people  by  day  and 
by  night,  and  through  their  whole  Journey.  He  never  departs  from 
bis  Church.  His  promise  is:  "I  wiH  not  leave  you  osmfortless"  (or- 
phans). *'I  am  with  you  alway/*  in  the  day  of  prosperity  and  in  the 
night  of  afilietion,  "even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.**— Ifatt,  88:  20, 
sad  18:  20.  He  Is  present  In  the  oommunlan,  '*tiI1  he  oonc^** 
Fraetioat  reasarka  In  eeoclaslon. 
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Article  I. 

BISMARCK   AS  A  CHRISTIAN. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  four  men  who,  in  the 
providence  of  God.  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  German  empire,  Emperor  Wilhelm  I.,  v. 
Roon,  his  Secretary  of  War,  Bismarck,  the  first  chancellor 
of  the  empire,  and  Moltke.  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff,  were 
all  men  of  more  or  less  decided  christian  character.  We  are 
av/are  that  it  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  thing  to  define  and  to 
demonstrate  the  christian  character  of  a  public  man.  The 
Lord  knoweth  His  own.  Our  human  judgment  on  this  point 
may  easily  be  misled,  or  even  presumptuous.  In  our  at- 
tempt to  draw  a  picture  of  "Bismarck  as  a  Christian"  we  shall 
he  careful  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  comment.  We  will 
let  him  speak  for  himself,  and  simply  record,  what  seem  to  us, 
the  most  characteristic  utterances  of  Bismarck  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  leaving  it  to  our  readers  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  and  inferences  from  the  material  here  presented. 
Whoever  has  taken  some  pains  to  study  the  character  of 
Prince  Bismarck  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  old 
German  proverb,  "Ein  Mann  ein  Wort"  (As  the  man  so  his 
word)  is  eminently  true  of  this  man.  The  frankness  and 
directness  with  which  he  stood  by  his  great  principle 
"Honesty  the  best  diplomacy"  was  more  than  once  a  puzzle 
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and  a  stumbling  block  to  his  political  antagonists.  Napoleon 
III  made  the  fatal  blunder  of  not  taking  him  seriously.  ("Ce 
n'est  pas  un  homme  serieux**).  The  English  statesman 
Disraeli  saw  deeper  and  took  a  more  correct  measure  of  the 
man  when  he  said,  after  their  first  interview  Qune,  1862): 
"Take  care  of  that  man,  HE  MEANS  WHAT  HE  SAYS." 
Yes,  Bismarck  means  what  he  says  in  his  straightforward, 
unreserved,  sometimes  curt  and  blunt  statements.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  language  used  in  his  letters.  There  is 
no  posing  in  them,  ever^'thing  perfectly  natural,  fresh,  life  like. 
Thus  far,  Bismarck's  religious  views  and  convictions  were 
only  known  from  occasional  references  in  some  of  his  public 
addresses,  when  he  thought  it  his  duty,  as  a  statesman  and 
politician,  to  indicate  the  principles  by  which  he  was  guided. 
But  recently  the  richest  and  most  valuable  material  has  been 
made  accessible  to  us  in  the  letters  to  his  wife,  published  about 
December,  1900, — a  truly  precious  Christmas  gift,  presented 
to  the  German  nation  by  the  family  of  the  great  chancdlor. 
Here  we  are  introduced  into  the  very  sanctuary  of  his  heart. 
The  beginning  and  gradual  development  of  his  religious  con- 
victions, with  all  the  struggles  and  conflicts  that  accompanied 
them,  sre  here  unfolded  with  a  frankness  and  naivete  which 
are  charming  and  touching  at  the  same  time.  It  needs  no 
argument  that  here  we  have  an  absolutely  reliable  source  of 
information  with  reference  to  Bismarck's  religious  life.  For 
in  writing  those  letters  to  the  partner  of  his  life  Bismarck 
never  dreamed  that  their  contents  would  be  seen  by  any  other 
eyes.  The  very  confidential  character  of  those  communica- 
tions gives  us  the  assurance  that,  if  anywhere,  here  certainly 
Bismarck  means  what  he  says.  It  is  mainly  from  these  letters 
that  we  draw  the  material  for  our  picture  of  "Bismarck  as  a 
Christian." 

I.    How   Did   Bismarck   Become  a   Christian? 

I.    Parental  Influence, 

That  neither  his  father  nor  his  mother  exercised  any  posi- 
tive and  healthy  religious  influence  over  him  appears  from  a 
letter  to  Johanna  v.  Puttkammer  (Feb.  23,  1847)  >"  which  ho 
says : 
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"I  never  spoke  with  my  father  on  matters  of  faith.  I 
hardly  think  that  his  faith  was  that  of  the  true  christian.  He 
relied  on  God's  love  and  mercy  in  such  a  manner  that  every- 
thing beyond  such  reliance  seemed  to  him  superfluous.  Con- 
cerning the  religion  of  my  mother  I  only  remember  that  she 
used  to  read  much  in  Zschokke's  "Hours  of  Devotion,"* 
and  that  she  was  provoked  and  alarmed  at  my  pantheistic  ten- 
dencies, and  my  utter  unbelief  in  Bible  and  Christianity.  She 
did  not  go  to  church,  and  thought  a  great  deal  of  Swedenborg, 
Mesmer's  theories,  Schubert,  Justinus  Kerner, — a,  mysticism 
(Schwaermerei),  which  stood  in  strange  contrast  to  her  usual 
clear  and  cold  reasoning.  As  far  as  I  know,  her  faith  also 
was  not  christian  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  it." 

2.     Skepticism  and  return  to  the  faith. 

For  at  least  fifteen  years,  between  boyhood  and  manhood, 
Bismarck  lived  in  a  state  of  utter  indifference,  yea  of  down- 
right skepticism  with  reference  to  religion.   A  decided  change 
took  place  when  he  came  into  contact  with  those  aristocratic 
families  of  Pommerania  who  were  characterized  by  their  posi- 
tive christian  faith  and  life,  such  as  the  Thadden-Triglafis,  the 
Glasenapps,    Belows,  Puttkammers    and    Blankenburgs.    A 
mighty  religious  awakening  had  taken  place  in  Pommerania 
in   the   early  part  of  the  nineteenth   century.     Inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  pastors  of  the  state  church  in  those  days  were  still 
in    the   bondage   of  rationalism,  those  noble  laymen   helped 
themselves,  as  best  they  could,  to  nourish  and  preserve  the 
new  religious  life  in  their  own  families  and  on  their  estates 
among  their   tenants,  by   holding   meetings  for   prayer  and 
scripture  readmg   and   exposition.       Sometimes  they  invited 
believing  pastors  from  a  distance  to  preach  the  Word  of  life 
to  them  and  to  lead  them  in  the  right  way.    Thus  the  vener- 
able Gossner  was  repeatedly  a  welcome  visitor  in  those  circles. 
(See  Dalton.  Leben  Gossner's.     P.  377  sqq.)     Here  and  there 
a  tendency  to  mysticism  and  pietism  showed  itself,  but  with 
the    majority  of  the  families  that   shared   in  this   awakening 
(such  as  the  Thadden-TriglafT,s  the  Puttkammers  and  others) 

*••  SiondcD  dcr  Andacbt,*'  a  shallow,  sentimental  product  of  Rationalism. 
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their  new  religious  life  developed  into  a  strong  and  healthy 
Lutheranism.  Bismarck's  intimate  friend  Moritz  Blanken- 
burg  also  belonged  to  that  circle.  He  was  married  about 
Tf^44.  to  Marie  von  Thadden-TriglafF,  a  warm  friend  of  the 
Puttkammer  family.  At  his  wedding  Bismarck  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  future  wife,  Johanna,  the  only  child  of  Hein- 
rich  von  Puttkammer  and  his  wife  Luitgarde,  n^e  von 
Glasenapp.  At  Cardemin,  the  hospitable  home  of  Moritz  von 
BlankenburjE^,  Bismarck  and  Miss  Puttkammer  now  and  then 
saw  each  other,  and  in  the  summer  of  1846,  during  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Harz  Mountains  which  had  been  arranged  by  tfic 
young  people  of  some  of  the  noble  families  of  Pommerania, 
Bismarck  and  his  Johanna  came  to  a  full  understanding.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  young  wife  of  Moritz  von  Blank- 
enburg  died  after  a  short  illness,  and  this  terrible  blow  that 
fell  upon  his  friend  Moritz  made  the  deepest  impression  upon 
Bismarck,  who  had  faithfully  stayed  with  him  during  the  try- 
ing time  of  her  sickness  and  death.  The  christian  couragfc 
and  even  cheerfulness  with  which  young  Marie  von  Blanken- 
burg  met  her  death,  and  the  quiet  resignation,  based  upon 
their  living  faith,  with  which  her  father  and  husband  submitted 
to  this  dispensation  of  providence,  appeared  to  Bismarck 
something  "marvellous"  and  really  "enviable"  (Letter  to  his 
sister,  November  18,  1846.)  It  was  a  few  weeks  after  this 
catastrophe  that  Bismarck  wrote  to  Reinfeld,  asking  Herr 
von  Puttkammer  for  the  hand  of  his  only  child  Johanna.  His 
proposition  created  not  a  little  excitement,  yea  consternation 
in  the  quiet  christian  home  at  Reinfeld.  It  seemed  almost 
incredible  that  "Wild  Bismarck"  (Der  tolle  Bismarck)  as  he 
was  called  in  those  days,  should  have  chosen  that  devout 
christian  girl  for  the  partner  of  his  life.  But  the  unreserved 
frankness  and  directness  with  which  Bismarck  in  that  letter 
to  Herr  von  Puttkammer  laid  open  the  different  phases  of 
his  religious  development,  with  all  their  ups  and  downs, 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  parents  and  helped  to  remove 
their  doubts  and  scruples.  Bismarck  was  invited  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Reinfeld.    In  January,  1847,  ^^  young  people  were 
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formally  engaged,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  in  the 
same  year,  they  were  united  in  marriage. 

In  that  remarkable  letter  Bismarck  gives  a  full  account 
of  his  religious  views  from  his  school  days  to  the  time  of  his 
engagement  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-second  year.  It  is  as 
follows : 

**1  begin  this  letter  with  telling  you  at  once  its  main  con- 
tents ;  it  is  a  request  for  the  greatest  gift  you  have  to  bestow 
in  this  world,  the  hand  of  your  daughter.  .  .  .  You  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  information  through  others  con- 
cerning my  outward  life.  I  therefore  confine  myself  to  the 
description  of  my  inner  life,  .  .  .  and  particularly  my 
standpoint  with  reference  to  Christianity.     .     .     . 

*'The  religious  instruction — in  the  school  at  Berlin, — I  did 
not  regularly  attend,  and  did  not  understand  it.  Conse- 
quently, when  I  was  confirmed  by  Schleiermacher,  on  my  six- 
teenth birthday,  I  had  no  other  faith  than  a  naked  Deism 
which  did  not  long  remain  without  pantheistic  admixtures.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  I  ceased  to  pray  every  evening,  as  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  from  childhood ;  not  from  indiffer- 
ence, but  as  the  result  of  abundant  reflection,  because  prayer 
appeared  to  me  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  very  nature  of  God, 
as  I  said  to  myself  that  either  God  Himself,  according  to  His 
omnipresence,  must  produce  everything,  consequently  also 
every  thought  and  volition  of  mine,  and  thus  through  me 
would,  so  to  speak,  be  praying  to  Himself,— or  that,  if  my 
will  was  independent  of  God,  it  would  be  presumption  and 
doubt  concerning  the  unchangeable  and  perfect  character  of 
Goc!  s  counsel,  if  we  believed  that  we  could  influence  it  by 
human  prayers.  Not  yet  fully  seventeen  years  old  I  entered 
the  university  of  Goettingen.  During  the  eight  years  that 
followed  I  rarely  saw  my  parental  home.  My  father  kindly 
indulged  me.  My  mother  rebuked  me  from  a  distance  when- 
ever I  was  careless  with  my  studies  and  work,  probably  think- 
ing that  she  would  have  to  leave  the  rest  to  a  higher  guidance. 
Beyond  this  I  was  literally  without  any  advice  or  instruction. 
During  this  period  now  and  then  certain  studies  which,  at 
times,  I  took  up  with  zeal  and  ambition  or  the  feeling  of  empti- 
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ness  and  loathsomeness^  the  unavoidable  companions  of  such 
a  life,  suggested  more  serious  thoughts  of  life  and  eternity. 
But  then  I  sought  comfort  and  satisfaction  concerning  the 
things  that  are  inscrutable  to  the  human  mind  in  the  ancient 
philosophies,  in  undigested  writings  of  Hegel,  and,  above  all, 
in  what  seemed  to  me,  the  mathematical  clearness  of  Spinoza. 
But  it  was  only  after  the  death  of  my  mother,  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  .  .  .  that  my  loneliness  led  me  to  a  more  per- 
sistent and  serious  consideration  of  such  matters.  At  first  my 
views  did  not  undergo  any  material  change.  But  soon  the 
inner  voice  began  to  make  itself  heard  in  my  solitude,  and 
many  things  appeared  to  be  wrong  which  I  had  formerly  con- 
sidered right.  But  all  my  seeking  after  knowledge  was  thus 
far  confined  within  the  sphere  of  reason,  and  by  reading  the 
books  of  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  Bruno  Bauer,  I  was  drawn 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  net  of  skepticism.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  God  had  denied  to  man  the  possibility  of  knowl- 
edge, and  that  it  was  sheer  presumption  to  claim  to  know  the 
will  and  counsel  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  that  man  must 
await  with  resignation  the  destiny  his  Creator  would  assign 
to  him  in  death,  and,  on  earth  there  was  no  other  way  oi 
knowing  the  will  of  God  but  through  the  conscience,  which 
He  had  given  us  as  a  feeler  through  the  darkness  of  this 
world.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  found  no  peace  in  such  a 
faith.  Many  an  hour  have  I  spent  in  hopeless  despondency, 
believing  that  my  own  and  other  people's  existence  was  aim- 
less and  useless,  perhaps  only  an  accidental  emanation  of  crea- 
tion, rising  and  disappearing  as  dust  from  rolling  wheels. 

'*Some  four  years  ago,  for  the  first  time  since  my  school 
days,  I  came  again  into  closer  contact  with  Moritz  Blanken- 
burg,  and  found  in  him,  what  I  had,  thus  far,  never  had  in 
my  life,  a  friend.  But  the  burning  zeal  of  his  love  in  vain 
tried  by  persuasion  and  argument  to  give  me  the  faith  in 
which  I  was  lacking.  Through  Moritz,  however,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  Triglaff  family  and  their  connections. 
There  I  found  people  before  whom  I  was  ashamed,  that  with 
the  flickering  taper  of  my  reason  I  had  undertaken  to  inves- 
tigate things  which  were  accepted  as  true  and  sacred  by  such 
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superior  minds.  I  saw  that  the  members  of  this  circle  in  their 
outward  lives  were  almost  without  exception  examples  of 
what  I  wished  to  be.  I  was  not  surprised  that  peace  and  con- 
fidence should  be  dwelling  with  them,  for  I  had  never  doubted 
that  these  would  follow  and  accompany  faith.  But  faith  can- 
not be  given  or  taken,  and  I  thought  I  had  to  wait  resignedly, 
if  perchance  I  would  obtain  it.  I  soon  felt  at  home  in  that 
ctircle;  I  had  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  happiness  such  as  I 
never  before  experienced;  I  had  found  a  family  life  which 
took  me  in,  almost  a  home. 

**Meanwhile  certain  events  took  place  in  which  I  was  not 
myself  actively  engaged,  and  which,  as  the  secrets  of  others,  I 
cannot  communicate,  but  by  which  I  was  deeply  moved  and 
affected.  The  practical  result  was  that  the  consciousness  of 
the  emptiness  and  unworthiness  of  my  whole  course  of  life 
became  more  vivid  than  ever.  By  the  advice  of  others,  as 
well  as  by  my  own  impulse,  I  was  led  to  read  the  Scriptures 
more  systematically,  and  with  a  determination  to  suspend,  for 
the  time,  my  own  judgment.  What  was  moving  in  me  came 
into  life  when,  at  the  news  of  the  deadly  sickness  of  our  de- 
parted friend  in  Cardemin,  the  first  fervent  prayer  burst  from 
my  heart.  God  has  not  answered  that  prayer,  but  neither  has 
he  rejected  it,  and  I  have  never  again  lost  the  ability  to  pray 
to  Him,  and  I  feel  in  me,  if  not  peace,  yet  confidence  and 
courage,  such  as  I  had  not  known  before." 

We  can  easily  understand  how  some  skeptical  critics  see 
in  this  remarkable  letter  nothing  but  a  clever  diplomatic 
stroke  of  Bismarck,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  surest  way  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  that  christian  family  and  to  give  him 
some  chance  of  being  accepted  as  a  suitor  for  Johanna's  hand. 
But  any  misgivings  or  doubts  concerning  the  seriousness  and 
sincerity  of  the  writer  should  be  dispelled  by  the  following 
lines  rddressed  to  Herr  v.  Puttkammer  shortly  after  the  first 
letter: 

"For  the  present  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  confession 
as  I  have  laid  it  before  you  in  my  former  letter,  particularly 
as  with  the  desire  to  give  you  satisfactory  information  on 
every  point,  the  suspicion  must  necessarily  rise  in  me  that 
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unconsciously  I  might  become  untrue  toward  you  and  my- 
self. In  writing  my  former  letter  I  called  upon  God  to  help 
mc  to  perfect  clearness  in  the  examination  of  my  heart  so 
that  no  untrue  word  should  drop  from  my  pen,  and  what  I 
wrote  there  is  my  open  confession  before  the  world  of  which 
I  make  no  secret."    (January  4,  1847.) 

3.    Looking  backward  to  misspent  days. 

That  there  was  in  reality  a  fundamental  change  in  his 
whole  "Weltanschaung,"  and  particularly  in  his  religious 
views,  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  he  looks  back  upon 
the  times  of  his  youthful  follies  and  openly  condemns  them. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  four  years  after  his 
marriage  will  best  illustrate  this: 

July  3,  185 1.  To  his  Wife. 
"Day  before  yesterday  I  dined  in  Wiesbaden  with  Dewitz 
and  looked  upon  the  scenes  of  my  youthful  follies  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pain  and  matured  wisdom.  May  it  please  God  to  fill 
with  His  own  clear  and  strong  wine  this  vessel  in  which  at 
that  time  the  champagne  of  the  youth  of  twenty-two  was  use- 
lessly foaming  away,  leaving  worthless  dregs  behind.  .  .  . 
How  many  changes  have  my  views  undergone  in  these  four- 
teen years,  of  which  I  always  held  the  present  one  to  be  the 
correct  one.  How  much  is  now  small  to  me  that  I  then 
thought  to  be  great,  how  much  now  venerable  that  I  used  to 

belittle I  do  not  understand   how  a  man   who 

striously  thinks  of  himself,  and  yet  knows  nothing  of  God  or 
ignores  Him,  can  bear  this  life,  from  sheer  contempt  and 
tedium,  a  life  that  is  being  carried  away  as  with  a  floods  as  a 
sleep,  like  grass  which  soon  withereth.  We  spend  our  years 
as  a  tale  that  is  told.  I  don't  know  how  I  formerly  stood  this. 
If  I  should  now  have  to  live  as  in  those  days,  without  God, 
without  you,  without  the  children,  I  really  do  not  see  why  I 
should  not  cast  off  this  life  like  a  soiled  garment,  and  yet  most 
of  my  acquaintances  are  just  such  men  and  lead  such  lives. 
.  .  .  .  You  must  not  conclude  from  this  scribbling  that 
I  am  in  a  peculiarly  melancholy  mood.  On  the  contrary,  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  looking  on  the  changing  foliage  on  a  beau- 
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tiful  September  day,  healthy  and  cheerful,  but  with  a  bit  of 
elegy,  homesickness,  yearning  after  woods,  lake,  meadow,  and 
you  and  the  children,  all  this  with  a  touch  of  sunset  and 
Beethoven  symphony/' 

4.    Differeftces  behveen  B,  and  his  ivife  on  religious  matters. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  first  months  of  Bis- 
marck's corresopndence  with  Johanna  v.  Puttkammer  show 
that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  were  still  great 
and  serious  points  of  difference  between  his  own  standpoint  as 
a  christian  in  those  days  and  the  religious  views  of  Johanna. 
He  freely  discusses  those  points  of  divergence  and  not  un- 
frequently  criticises  her  position,  but  at  the  same  time  asks  for 
indulgence  and  patience  with  his  own  views  which,  he  freely 
admits,  are  in  a  state  of  immaturity  and  transition : 

March  4,  1847. 
*'It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  find  in  your  letter,  that  you 
express  so  clearly  and  decidedly  your  forbearance  and  toler- 
ance concerning  my  doubts  and  weakness  of  faith,  and  that 
you  will  still  continue  to  love  me,  even  if  God  should  lead  our 
hearts  in  different  ways.  Nowhere  is  the  passage  'J^^^^ 
not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged'  more  applicable  than  in  the 
field  of  religion,  in  matters  of  faith.  These  ought  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  present  an  obstacle  to  union  in  this  world  pro- 
vided that  neither  be  a  scoffer.  Beyond  this,  these  very  dif- 
ferences form  an  element  of  common  spiritual  life,  as  soon  as 
toth  partners  are  believers.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  both 
must  exactly  believe  the  same  thing,  and  must  adhere  exactly 
and  literally  to  the  same  formulated  confession,  but  only  that 
both  earnestly  and  humbly  search  and  pray  to  be  led  to  the 
true  faith,  leaving  the  result  to  God.  ...  I  don't  know 
if  I  tell  you  something  new  when  I  declare  that  thus  far  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  accept  ever)rthing  that  is  written  in  the 
Bible.  I  do,  indeed,  believe  that  it  contains  the  Word  of  God, 
but  only  in  such  a  form  as  could  be  committed  and  commu- 
nicated to  us  through  men  who,  though  the  holiest  of  men, 
were  subject  to  sin  and  misunderstanding.  Such  men  were 
the  Apostles  and  other  authors  of  Holy  Writ.      They  were 
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able  to  grasp  and  to  render  the  Word  of  God,  even  where  it 
was  committed  to  them  directly,  as  to  the  Apostles,  only  ac- 
cording to  their  individuality.  Much  more  so  when  it  came 
to  them  not  from  the  Lord  Himself,  but  through  various 
channels  of  human  mediation,  as  in  the  case  of  Luke,  the 
Evangelist.  You  know  that  Paul  was  only  converted  after 
the  departure  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Evangelist  referred  to 
was  only  a  later  pupil  of  the  Apostles  and  other  disciples. 
Against  this  you  will  appeal  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
over  those  writers,  and  the  inspiration  of  their  disciples,  and 
you  will  say  that  it  is  presumptuous,  thus  to  judge  scripture 
according  to  our  individual  opinion,  and  you  may  be  right  in 
this.  If  you  like,  I  will  speak  more  fully  with  you  on  this 
point  and  on  the  grounds  for  my  views  on  this  subject.  Writ- 
ten words  always  say  too  much  for  my  mind,  and  are  so  easily 
strained  and  misunderstood." 

5.    Faith  and  works. 

Letter  to  Johanna.  February  7,  1847. 
**How  little  confidence  have  you,  so  often,  in  your  faith, 
anxiously  wrapping  it  up  in  the  cotton  of  your  seclusiveness 
that  no  draft  from  the  cold  world  may  chill  it,  but  others  take 
offense  in  you  and  denounce  you  as  people  who  think  them- 
selves too  holy  to  be  touched  by  publicans,  etc.  If  every  one 
who  believes  himself  to  have  found  the  truth  were  of  this  mind, 
— and  many  earnest,  honest,  humble  inquirers  think  they  find 
it  elsewhere  or  in  some  other  form, — what  a  *  Pennsylvania 
prison'  [for  solitary  confinement]  would  this  beautiful  world 
of  God  become,  divided  by  insurmountable  walls  into  thou- 
sands of  coteries!  Compare  Rom.  14:  22.  Hast  thou  faith, 
have  it  to  thyself  before  God.  Happy  is  he  that  condemneth 
not  himself  in  the  thing  which  he  alloweth.  Rom.  15 :  2.  Let 
every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edification. 
Particularly,  also,  I  Cor.  4:  5.  Judge  nothing  before  the  time. 
8:  2.  And  if  any  man  think  that  he  knoweth  an)rthing,  he 
knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know.  9 :  20.  Unto  the 
Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews.  Also 
12 :  4.     Now  there  are  diversities  of  g^fts,  but  the  same  spirit. 
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Again,  13 :  2.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and  though  I 
have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing. 

"On  our  walk  we  spoke  much  of  works  and  their  righteous- 
ness. I  am  not  going  to  overwhelm  you  with  scripture  pas- 
sages on  this  point,  but  only  say  that  I  find  the  Epistle  of 
James  a  glorious  book.  Matt.  25 :  34!!.  Who  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds.  Rom.  2:6;  II  Cor.  5 :  10. 
We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  accord- 
ing to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  Rom. 
2:  13.  Not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before  God,  but 
the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.  I  John  3 :  7.  He  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,  even  as  He  is  righteous, — 
and  many  more,  though  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  abrupt 
sentences  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  taken  out  of  their  context. 
But  there  are  many  who  are  arnest  inquirers  and  who  lay 
more  stress  on  passages  like  James  2 :  14.  What  doth  it  profit, 
my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he  has  faith,  and  have  not 
works?  Can  faith  save  him? — than  on  Mark  16:  16.  Whoso- 
ever believeth  and  is  baptized,  etc.,  and  who  give  to  this  latter 
passage  an  interpretation  different  from  your  literal  under- 
standing. What  different  interpretations  can  be  g^ven  to  the 
word  faith,  both  as  regards  faith  in  itself  and  what  scripture 
tells  us  to  believe,  in  each  case  where  the  word  is  used 
Against  my  will  I  am  being  involved  in  theological  discussion 
and  argument.  With  the  Catholics  the  Bible  is  not  read  by 
laymen  at  all,  or  only  with  great  caution,  it  is  interpreted  only 
by  clergymen  who  have  all  their  life  long  been  occupied  with 
the  study  of  the  sources.  Everything,  in  the  end,  depends  on 
the  interpretation." 

February  28,  1847. 

**A  faith  which  allows  the  believer  to  separate  himself  from 
his  brethren  on  earth,  being  satisfied  with  his  individual  iso- 
lated relation  to  the  Lord  in  pure  contemplativeness, — is  a 
dead  faith,  ...  a  sort  of  Quietism,  an  error  into  which 
women  particularly  are  easily  and  frequently  led  through  the 
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influence  of  Pietism.  I  do  not  mean  that  spiritual  conceit 
which  thinks  itself  better  than  others^  but  that  sitting  still 
and  waiting  for  the  day  of  the  Lord,  in  faith  and  hope,  but 
withoui,  what  appears  to  me,  true  charity." 

In  thus  arguing  with  his  Johanna  he,  however,  repeatedly 
protests  even  against  the  appearance  of  seeking  to  gain  her 
over  to  those  views  concerning  the  faith  which  were,  at  the 
time,  moving  his  own  heart. 

March  4,  1847. 
"I  am  very  much  pleased  if  you  will  unmovably  hold  fast 
to  what  you  have  known  as  the  truth.  And  I  would  think  it 
sinful  for  me,  if  through  any  fault  of  mine  you  could  be  un- 
settled in  the  least  point.  I  write  these  things,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  being  perfectly  frank  and  outspoken  with  you,  not  as 
final  results  obtained  by  my  own  faith,  but  to  indicate  the 
station  at  which  I  happen  to  find  myself  at  the  time,  and  from 
which  God  will  help  mc  on,  as  He  has  helped  me  hitherto. 

II.    Bismarck's  Personal  Christianity. 

As  an  introduction  to  our  description  of  the  positive 
status  of  Bismarck's  Christianity  we  may  use  the  following 
anecdote  related  by  himself  in  his  "Gedanken  und  Erin- 
nerungen"  (p.  616).  In  a  conversation  between  himself  and 
the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  Emperor  Wilhelm  I.,  the  latter 
had  spoken  somewhat  severely  of  a  certain  prominent  man 
whose  sincerity  he  doubted  and  whom  he  denounced  as  a 
"Pietist."  On  this  point  the  conversation  took  the  following 
course : 

Bismarck — What  does  Your  Highness  understand  by  the 
term  "Pietist"? 

Prince — A  man  who  is  a  hypocrite  in  religion  for  the 
sake  of  political  advancement. 

Bismarck — In  the  present  usage  of  the  term  a  Pietist  is 
simply  a  man  who  holds  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  christian 
revelation  and  who  makes  no  secret  of  his  faith. 

Prince — What  do  you  mean  by  **Orthodox"? 

Bismarck — One  who  seriously  believes  that  Jesus  is  the 
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Son  of  God,  and  that  He  died  for  us,  for  the  forgiveness  of 
our  sins. 

Prince  (blushing) — But  who  could  be  so  God-forsaken  as 
not  to  believe  this? 

Bismarck — If  this  statement  should  be  publicly  known, 
Your  Royal  Highness  would  also  be  numbered  with  the 
Pietists. 

This  undoubtedly  characterizes  also  the  foundation  on 
which  Bismarck  himself  meant  to  stand  with  his  own  per- 
sonal christian  faith.  And  from  this  point  of  view  all  the  dif- 
ferent statements  ought  to  be  considered  which  we  now  group 
together  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  estimate  of  the  essential 
features  in  Bismarck's  personal  Christianity.  Among  these 
we  emphasize  the  following : 

I.    A  constant  and  deep  consciousness  of  sin  and  of  his  awn 

unworthiness  and  guilt  before  God. 

The  personal  conviction  that  as  a  sinner  he  was  alto- 
gether dependent  on  divine  grace  in  Christ  Jesus  is  ever 
present  with  Bismarck  as  a  religious  man.  But  whenever  he 
is  in  special  fear  and  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved 
ones,  the  life  and  health  of  wife  and  children,  that  sense  of 
guilt  and  unworthiness  rises  up  in  his  heart  with  peculiar 
force,  and  in  such  connection  we  frequently  find  confessions 
like  the  following:  "May  it  please  God  not  to  punish  me  in 
this  manner  for  my  sins,  and  not  to  make  you  suffer  for  what 
I  have  abundantly  deserved.  ...  I  shall  be  thankful  and 
content  if  He  will  graciously  preserve  us  all  in  life  and  health, 
and  does  not  punish  me  more  severely  for  my  many  sins. 
May  the  grace  of  the  Lord  be  with  us  both,  and  may  it  never 
be  measured  according  to  our  own  deserts.'* 

lie  had  a  deep  insight  into  the  natural  depravity  of  man, 
and  on  a  certain  occasion  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  his  belief  in  original  sin.  When  the  introduc- 
tion of  civil  marriage  was  discussed  in  the  Prussian  legisla- 
tuie  a  zealous  Romanist  had  declared  that  the  natural  result 
of  this  detestable  institution  would  be  that  all  the  sacred  ties 
of  family  would  thereby  be  weakened,  yea,  that  men  would  be 
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born  under  the  curse  of  sin.  To  this  statement  Bismarck 
made  the  following  rejoinder:  "Let  me  as  a  christian, — for, 
after  all,  I  believe  we  have  still  certain  fundamental  truths  in 
common. — ask  the  speaker,  whether  he  really  believes  himself 
NOT  to  have  been  bom  under  the  curse  of  sin.  If  so,  I  am 
constrained  to  say  that  he,  who  poses  as  one  of  the  principal 
defenders  of  Christianity,  .  .  .  does  not  know  one  of  the 
very  first  and  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity." 

2.    A  constant  realisation  of  the  struggle  between  the  old  Adam 

and  the  new  man. 

The  perpetual  struggle  of  every  earnest  christian  life,  that 
conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  between  the  old  Adam 
and  the  new  man,  as  described  by  St.  Paul  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  chapters  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  was  abundantly 
experienced  by  Bismarck  in  his  own  life.  With  all  his  love 
and  respect  for  his  mother-in-law,  Frau  v.  Puttkammer,  it  is 
evident  that  the  two  did  not  always  agree,  and  that  not  un- 
frequently  there  was  friction  between  them.  Here  Bismarck 
had  ample  opportunity  to  realize  the  mischievous  power  of 
his  "old  Adam,"  and  to  try  his  best  to  fight  and  overcome  it. 
In  a  birthday  letter,  written  three  years  after  his  marriage,  he 
gives,  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  a  most  graphic  and  straight- 
forward picture  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  his  own  ex- 
periences and  efforts  in  this  matter. 

To  Frau  v.  Puttkammer.  October  15,  1850. 
"God  is  my,  or  really  your  witness  with  me,  that  I  had 
quite  often  to  beg  your  pardon  before  Him,  and  that  I  asked 
Him  to  fill  my  proud  heart  with  humility  and  peace.  May 
He  assist  me  in  this  with  His  Holy  Spirit,  then  I  will  have 
less  to  apologize  for  in  the  next  year  than  in  the  past.  If  I 
should  succeed,  with  the  help  of  God,  in  banishing  from  my 
heart  that  quick  temper,  and  in  mastering  the  crossness  which 
so  easily  appears  in  my  outward  attitude,  as  the  result  of  a 
slight  provocation,  you  could  never  for  a  moment  doubt  my 
deep  and  warm  affection  and  gratitude  to  you.  But  only  the 
grace  of  God  is  able  to  make  one  out  of  the  two  men  in  me, 
and  so  to  strengthen  His  redeemed  part  in  me  that  it  may 
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demolish  the  devil's  part.  It  must  come  to  this,  otherwise 
it  would  be  a  bad  case.  But  believe  me,  the  man  of  God  hi 
me  loves  you  tenderly,  even  if  the  devil's  servant  storms  at 
you,  and  the  former  is  full  of  gratitude  for  all  your  goodness, 
faithfulness  and  forbearance,  though  the  latter  may  behave 
like  an  icicle.  God  will  assuredly  assist  His  part  that  it  may 
remain  master  in  the  house  and  the  other  fellow  may  only 
show  himself  in  the  passage,  though  there  he  may  act  some- 
times as  if  he  were  the  host." 

3.    Looking  to  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

In  the  midst  of  all  such  struggles,  disappointments  and 
humiliations  the  Lord  Jesus  with  His  cross  always  remains 
his  light  and  his  consolation.  His  grateful  soul  looks  to  "that 
quiet  happiness  of  a  home  filled  with  love,  a  safe  harbor  whose 
surface  may  be  rippled  now  and  then  by  a  gust  from  the  ocean 
storms,  but  whose  warm  depths  remain  clear  and  calm,  as  long 
as  the  cross  of  the  Lord  is  reflected  therein.  Though  the  re- 
flection may  sometimes  be  weak  and  disfigured,  God  never- 
theless knows  His  own  sign."     (Letter  of  July  18,  1849.) 

Walking  once  through  the  park  of  Friedrichsruhe  the 
Prince  met  an  aged  peasant  who  told  him  that  he  had  been  at 
the  castle  and  had  looked  through  all  its  rooms.  To  Bis- 
marck's question  what  he  had  liked  best  the  old  man  an- 
swered :  "Well,  the  finest  thing,  after  all,  is  the  crucifix  of  the 
Saviour  hanging  over  the  bed  of  the  Princess."  Whereupon 
Bismarck  gave  him  his  hand,  saying:  "I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  you  think  this  the  best  of  all.  Indeed,  if  we  had  not  our 
Saviour,  we  would  be  the  most  wretched  creatures.  But  this 
Lord  of  ours  is  to  us  the  treasure  above  all  treasures." 

4.     Continuing  in  the  Word  of  God  and  in  Prayer, 

There  are  numerous  passages  in  the  correspondence  with 
his  wife  showing  that  this  busy  man  had  his  daily  support  and 
inner  strength  in  the  Word  of  God  and  in  prayer,  and  that  he 
always  found  time  to  keep  up  this  regular  intercourse  with  his 
God.  Even  on  a  pleasure  trip  down  the  Rhine  he  carries  his 
New  Testament  in  his  pocket.  And  it  is  well  known  that 
during  the  French  War  (1870-1871)  he  used  to  read  at  least 
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the  daily  texts  which  are  published  from  year  to  year  by  the 
Moravians  and  which  are  quite  extensively  read  in  many 
christian  circles  of  Germany.  We  are  able  from  his  letters  to 
trace  pretty  exactly  his  systematic  reading  of  the  scriptures. 
We  cite  a  few  passages  only  in  evidence  on  this  point : 

"I  am  going  to  read  in  my  bed  the  twentieth  Psalm,  and 
invoke  the  grace  of  God  for  you. 

I  have  just  read  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Psalm, 
and  last  night  the  sixty-fourth,  which  is  similar  to  it. 

In  the  evening  I  read  a  chapter  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  to-day  the  seventh,  and  pray  to  God  most  fervently  that 
He  may  keep  and  protect  you  against  all  evil  in  soul  and  body, 
— particularly  you,  my  dear  heart. 

Good-night,  my  dear..  It  strikes  twelve..  I  will  go  to 
bed  and  read  yet  the  second  chapter  of  Second  Peter.  I  do 
this  now  systematically,  and  after  I  have  finished  Peter,  at 
your  recommendation,  I  am  going  to  read  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  I  do  not  yet  know  at  all. 

I  have  finished  reading  Romans  XII.  This  is  a  chapter 
from  which  we  can  truly  find  out  how  weak  in  faith  and  wicked 
we  are.  I  might  be  willing  to  feed  mine  enemy  when  he  is 
starving,  but  to  bless  him, — ^this  would  be  merely  perfunctory, 
if  I  could  do  it  at  all.     God  mend  it! 

You  may  be  assured  that,  for  a  long  time,  I  have  been 
iielping  you  with  my  prayers  that  the  Lord  may  deliver  you 
(rem  all  unnecessary  depression  and  give  you  a  heart  full  of 
cheerful  reliance  on  God,  and  the  same  also  to  me ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  He  will  hear  us  and  guide  us  both  in  the  way 
that  leads  to  Him,  even  though  yours  should  sometimes  turn 
the  mountain  on  the  left,  and  mine  on  the  right,  they  will  after 
all  meet  again  behind  it. 

There  is  no  need  of  reminding  me  that  I  should  remem- 
ber our  dear  little  Marie*  in  my  prayers.  I  do  so  every  day 
and  trust  to  the  Lord,  that  He  will  not  try  us  beyond  our 
strength. 

I  pray  in  my  chamber  and  on  the  street  to  God  that  He 

*She  was  sick  wHh  scarlet  feyer. 
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may  not  take  from  us  what  He  so  graciously  ha^  vouchsafed 
unto  us." 

5.    Attending  the  Lord's  Supper, 

In  addition  to  his  regular  practice  of  reading  the  Word 
?.nd  of  prayer  we  have  to  mention  his  coming  to  the  Lord's 
Table.  It  was  his  custom  to  partake  of  communion  twice  a 
year.  And  it  was  always  a  very  serious  and  solemn  thing 
with  him.  As  in  the  reading  of  the  Word  and  in  prayer  it  is 
of  special  value  and  interest  to  him  to  know  that  his  Johanna 
is  taking  the  communion  at  the  same  time  with  him,  though 
outwardly  separated  from  him.  Once  when  his  wife  had  taken 
communion  in  Reinfeld,  and  Bismarck  himself  in  Berlin,  he 
writes  as  follows : 

"It  is  a  special  gratification  to  me  that  we  both  ap- 
proached the  table  of  the  Lord  at  the  same  time.  I  wish  that 
our  pastor  Sauer  (to  whose  church  the  Puttkammer  family  in 
Reinfeld  belonged)  may  have  touched  you  as  deeply  in  your 
heart  as  Knaak  (the  Berlin  pastor)  touched  me.  I  felt  most 
helpless  and  almost  without  hope,  when  the  time  arrived  for 
coming  forward,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  church, 
as  I  lelt  myself  utterly  unworthy  of  the  communion;  but  al 
the  last  prayer  from  the  altar  God  gave  me  permission,  and  a 
call  to  come,  and  afterwards  I  was  so  glad  of  it." 

Even  dogmatical  points  in  connection  with  the  Lord's 

Supper  are  touched  upon  in  his  correspondence,  as  appears 

from  the  following  extract:     "We  spoke  a  good  deal  on  the 
distribution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  unbelieving  pastors,  but 

ail  agreed  on  this  point  of  controversy  between  L.  and  myself 

that  according  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  the  faith  of  the 

recipient  and  not  that  of  the  officiating  minister  was  the  main 

thing  on  which  the  blessing  depended."     (March  24,  1852.) 

6.     Gratitude  to  God  and  firm  reliance  on  Him, 

If  we  were  to  specify  those  features  which  seem  to  us  the 
most  marked  and  prominent  in  Bismarck's  religious  life,  we 
would  emphasize  his  deep  and  humble  gratitude  to  God,  and 
his  cheerful,  resolute  faith  and  trust  in  Him  which  culminated 
in  perfect  resignation  and  submission  to  His  will  and  guidance. 
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"Let  US,"  he  writes  to  his  wife,  "give  thanks  unto  God 
with  true  humility,  that  the  children  are  so  much  better. 
.  .  .  We  are  only  too  much  inclined  to  become  ungrateful 
for  all  His  benefits,  if  we  are  not  reminded  of  the  possibility 
of  a  loss.  .  .  .  My  first  impression  with  every  letter  from 
Reinfeld  is  gratitude  from  my  whole  heart  for  the  undeserved 
happiness  that  I  still  have  you  iii  this  world,  and  whenever  I 
see  in  the  papers  the  notice  of  a  death  of  wife  or  child,  my 
heart  is  overwhelmed  with  the  thought  of  what  I  have  to  lose, 
what  God  in  His  mercy  has  given,  and  thus  far  spared  to  me. 
God  grant  that  my  stubborn  and  worldly  heart,  through  grati- 
tude, may  become  so  opened  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  that  He 
need  not  punish  me  in  those  whom  I  love,  for  this  I  fear  more 
than  any  other  evil."    (June.  185 1.) 

His  faith  in  God  was  certainly  of  a  much  more  cheerful 
and  resolute  character  than  that  of  his  Johanna,  who  other- 
wise was  undoubtedly  his  superior  in  the  strength  and  depth 
of  her  religious  convictions.  She  was  frequently  subject  to 
moods  of  depression  and  melancholy,  inclined  "to  borrow 
trouble,"  with  a  morbid  enjoyment  of  the  poetry  of  grief  and 
sorrow,  as  represented  by  Lenau  and  others.  Naturally  Bis- 
marck had  no  sympathy  with  such  moods.  "They  smack 
more  of  Byron  than  of  Christianity."  But  with  his  cheerful, 
practical,  matter-of-fact  religion  he  becomes  her  patient  and 
judicious  instructor  and  comforter,  criticising,  rebuking,  ad- 
monishing, encouraging  her  as  the  case  may  be. 

"If,  at  the  present  time,  you  are  fond  of  the  poetry  of 
melancholy,  Lenau,  etc.,  I  find  in  this  not  so  much  a  giving 
up  of  your  former  cheerfulness,  much  less  a  symptom  of  a 
sickly  heart,  but  rather  an  advance  in  your  receptivity  for 
poetry,  and  in  its  proper  understanding.  Innocent  spring  songs 
are  the  poetry  of  childhood,  of  larks  and  lambs,  suited  to  giris 
of  twelve.  Deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  I  might  say,  m 
the  unconscious  realization  of  the  wretchedness  of  this  world, 
and  in  the  vague  but  strong  yearning  after  better  and  nobler 
forms  of  life,  is  the  fact,  that  men  who  are  not  altogether 
superficial,  sympathize  more  with  the  presentation  of  the  woe, 
the  conflict  and  vanity  of  this  world,  than  with  those  natural 
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ebullitions  of  mirth,  whose  quickly-fading  flowers  spring  from 
the  soil  of  childhood  alone.  All  tragedy,  on  the  stage,  and  in 
real  life,  impresses  and  moves  a  man  of  a  cultured  heart  and 
mind  in  a  degree  that  can  never  be  attained  by  the  idyll  and 
the  comedy.  To  be  lofty  and  exalted  in  the  sphere  of  trui 
cheerfulness  and  contentedness  is  something  of  divine  majesty 
which  man  can  only  feebly  reflect  in  rare  and  privileged  times 
and  persons.  The  ordinary  human  representations  of  what 
is  imposing  and  impressive  are  always  related  to  the  fallen 
angel, — beautiful,  but  without  peace,  grand  in  his  plans  and 
efforts,  but  without  success,  proud  and  sad.  Whatever  there- 
fore is  truly  impressive  to  us,  outside  of  the  sphere  of  religion, 
can  never  be  cheerful  and  satisfying,  but  only  point  out  the 
v.'ay  where  we  will  find  peace.  If  you  have  become  more  ap- 
preciative and  receptive  for  the  poetry  of  autumn,  May  frosts, 
and  the  like,  it  only  shows  that  you  are  no  longer  a  girl  of 
twelve  years.  The  storm  that  rages  through  the  tops  of  the 
old  trees,  bending  and  breaking  them,  passes  over  small  trees 
and  children.  When  they  get  taller  they  grow  into  the 
stratum  of  the  storm,  and  their  roots  must  become  stronger  if 
they  are  not  to  perish.  Our  dear  little  Johanna  also  seems  to 
be  growing.  When  trees  are  torn  by  the  storm  the  sap  flows 
like  soothing  tears  and  heals.  But  if  they  should  seek  pro- 
tection and  healing,  not  in  their  own  firmness,  but  only  and 
constantly  in  the  sap  of  their  tears,  they  would  exhaust  their 
moisture  and  dry  up."     (February,  1847.) 

Once  Johanna  had  sent  him  an  English  poem  which  she 
evidently  relished  very  much,  beginning  with  the  somewhat 
sentimental  line:  **0  do  not  look  so  bright,  so  blessed." 
See,  what  Bismarck  has  to  say  on  it.  "A  right  pretty  poem, 
but,  as  almost  all  poetry,  unfit  to  be  carried  into  our  own  prac- 
tical lift,  and  to  cover 'our  own  little  perversities'  thereby. 
It  is  a  cowardly  poem,  against  which  I  set  the  line  from  the 
Horsemen's  song:* 

Who  life  would  win,  he  must  dare  to  die, — 

which  I  interpret  to  myself  after  this  fashion :    With  implicit 


*From  Schiller's  "Wallentteln**  Camp."       Und    seiiet    Ibr   nicht    das 
Laben  eln,  Nie  wlrd  euch  das  Leben  genonnen  sein. 
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confidence  in  God  I  spur  my  horse  and  let  it  fly  over  hedge 
and  ditch,  prepared  to  break  my  neck,  but  without  fear,  as  I 
know  that  I  must  once  part  from  all  that  is  dear  to  me  on 
earth,  but  not  forever.  When  'grief  is  near/  well,  let  him 
'come  on/  but  until  he  is  here,  do  not  only  'look  bright  and 
blessed/  but  he  so.  And  even  when  grief  is  here  bear  it  with 
dienity,  that  is  with  resignation  and  hope.  But  before  this  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Grief,  except  what  is  meant 
by  rrsienation  to  the  will  of  God."     (March  7,  1847  ) 

The  sentiments  here  expressed  were  not  empty  words. 
They  state,  in  Bismarck's  own  forcible  language,  the  great 
principles  bv  which  he  was  guided  at  all  the  critical  points  of 
hi<;  life,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties  as  the 
faithful  servant  of  his  king  and  his  country.  He  seeks  no 
position  for  himself,  but  awaits  the  divine  call.  When  this 
call  comes  to  him  he  accepts  it  in  full*  assurance  that  God  Him- 
self has  chosen  him  for  the  place.  He  enters  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  with  absolute  reliance  uoon  his  God,  fullv 
conscious  of  his  own  limitations,  but  steadily  and  boldly  ad- 
vancine  on  the  line  which  Providence  had  laid  out  for  him, 
undaunted  bv  the  most  formidable  obstacles  that  his  enemies 
mip^ht  throw  in  his  wav.  We  do  not  wonder  that,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  his  public  career,  his  opponents  saw  in 
his  fearless  courage  and  resolution  nothing  but  presumption 
and  arrogance,  yea,  a  frivolous  and  unscrupulous  playing  with 
the  future  welfare  of  his  countrv  Thev  did  not,  and  could 
not,  comprehend  how  deeply  the  lifework  of  that  man  was 
rooted  in  a  Luther-like  trust  in  the  "Mighty  Fortress"  above. 
Our  own  historian  John  Lothrop  Motley  who,  since  his 
student  years  at  the  university  of  Goettingen,  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  Bismarck,  took  the  correct  measure  of  that 
man,  as  early  as  1851,  when  his  public  life  really  begfan  with 
his  appointment  as  Prussia's  representative  at  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort.  "Such  honesty,"  he  says  of  B.,  "such  courage 
of  conviction,  such  sense  of  honor,  such  deep  religious  faith, 
together  with  such  remarkable  and  brilliant  talents,  are  rarely 
found  united  in  one  man.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  destined 
to  become  Prime  Minister,  unless  his  irrepressible  directness 
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and  straightforwardness,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  poli- 
ticians, should  become  a  stumbling-block  and  obstruct  his 
way."  That  Motley  was  not  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the 
man  and  his  future,  is  abundantly  proved  by  Bismarck's  later 
history. 

But  let  Bismarck  speak  for  himself.  The  extracts  which 
we  here  present  either  from  his  private  letters  or  from  his 
public  speeches  and  declarations  belong  to  the  most  critical 
periods  of  his  life,  the  time  of  his  call  to  Frankfort,  his  ap- 
pointment as  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia,  the  war  in  France, 
and  the  gfreat  ecclesiastical  controversy  following  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  Empire. 

When  his  appointment  for  Frankfort  was  hanging  in  the 
balance  he  wrote  to  his  wife  who  was  considerably  worried 
by  the  prospect  of  having  to  leave  her  quiet  retreat  in  Rein- 
feld  and  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  diplomatic  world: 
"God  will  decide  it  in  a  manner  that  is  most  profitable  to  our 
souls  and  in  accordance  with  His  own  ways.  In  this  spirit 
we  will  quietly  await  the  issue.  I  have  never  expressed  any 
self-willed  desire,  I  am  not  pushing  myself  forward.  (April, 
185 1.)  Take  courage  in  prayer,  and  do  not  worry  over  what 
must  be.  Whatever  God  will  do  is  well  done.  With  such 
faith  we  will  enter  upon  this  business.  (May  3,  1851.)  Much 
honor,  and  little  pleasure!  It  saddens  my  heart  when  I  think 
how  little  you  will  enjoy  this  life  in  the  city  and  society.  But 
prepare  for  it  with  courage,  and  do  not  think  it  worse  than 
what  it  is  in  reality,  finding  a  trial  and  affliction  from  God  in 
what  other  people  are  coveting  in  this  world.  (May  14,  1851.) 
I  am  God's  soldier,  and  wherever  He  sends  me  I  must  go. 
And  I  believe  that  He  sends  me  and  moulds  mv  life  as  He 
wants  it.  (May  3,  185 1.)  God  helps  me  to  bear  my  burden, 
and  with  Him  I  am  better  fitted  for  the  task  than  most  of  our 
politicians  that  might  be  in  Frankfort  in  my  place,  without 
Him.  I  shall  attend  to  the  duties  of  my  office.  It  is  for  God 
to  give  me  the  necessary  understanding.  (May  4,  185 1.)  We 
are  nci  in  this  life  for  our  personal  comfort,  but  we  owe  our- 
selves and  our  talents  to  the  service  of  God,  of  the  King,  and 
our  country.    I   must   now  accustom   myself  to  become  a 
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regular,  sober,  business  man,  having  many  and  fixed  hours  for 
work.  Playing  and  dancing  are  things  of  the  past.  God  has 
placed  me  in  a  position  where  I  must  be  a  serious  man,  and 
pay  my  debt  to  my  King  and  my  country.  I  am  resolved  to 
do  His  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  if  I  lack  wisdom  I 
will  ask  of  Him  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth 
not."  (May  12,  1851.)  In  the  same  strain  he  writes  to  his 
wife  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Prime  Minister,  in  1862, 
when  the  difficult  task  awaited  him  of  defending  and  carrying 
through  the  important  measures  of  the  government  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Prussian  army  against  the  stubbcMH  cq)- 
position  of  the  majority  of  the  legislature  who  refused  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  military  budget.  "I  have 
not  sought  it.  It  has  been  the  will  of  God.  I  must  accept  it. 
To  decline  would  be  cowardly.  .  .  .  The  Lord  God  has 
never  yet  forsaken  me  in  any  unforeseen  situation  which  was 
not  sought  by  myself,  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  in  this 
position  also  He  will  not  let  me  be  ashamed."  (October,  1862.) 

"If  I  was  no  longer  a  christian  I  would  not  for  one  hour 
continue  in  the  service  of  my  king.  If  I  did  not  obey  my  God, 
and  rely  on  Him  I  would  certainly  not  care  for  earthly  mas- 
ters. I  would  have  enough  to  live,  and  my  position  in  society 
would  be  of  sufficient  distinction.  Why  should  I  worry  and 
trouble  myself,  and  toil  without  ceasing  in  this  world,  expose 
myself  to  embarrassments,  provocations  and  ill  treatment,  if 
I  had  not  the  feeling  that,  for  God's  sake,  I  am  bound  to  do 
my  duty.  If  I  did  not  believe  in  a  divine  providence,  which 
had  destined  this  German  nation  for  something  great  and 
good,  I  would  at  once  give  up  my  business  as  a  diplomat,  or 
1  would  never  have  undertaken  it.  I  do  not  know  whence  I 
am  to  take  my  sense  of  duty,  if  not  from  God.  .  .  .  from 
my  resolute  faith.  Take  that  faith  from  me,  and  you  take  my 
fatherland  from  me.  If  I  was  not  a  firmly  believing  christian, 
if  I  had  not  that  wonderful  basis  of  religion,  you  would  never 
have  seen  such  a  Chancellor." 

These  words  were  spoken  during  the  war  with  France, 
at  the  table,  in  Ferrieres  (September,  1870),  and  they  are  all 
the  more  remarkable  if  we  consider  that  they  were  uttered  in 
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the  presence  of  men  who  were  mostly  indifferent  to  religion, 
if  not  declared  infidels. 

*'My  living,  evangelical,  christian  faith  puts  me  under  ob- 
ligation for  the  good  of  the  country  where  I  was  bom,  for 
whose  service  God  has  created  me,  and  where  a  high  office 
has  been  committed  to  me,  to  do  the  works  of  this  office  and 
to  assert  it  in  every  direction.  Whenever  the  foundations  of 
the  state  were  attacked  from  the  barricades  and  by  republicans, 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  stand  in  the  breach.  And  if  they 
are  attacked  from  sides  which  were  and  still  are  rather  called 
to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  state,  and  not  to  under- 
mine them,  you  will  find  me  there  also  ever  ready  to  stand  in 
the  bleach.  This  I  am  commanded  to  do  by  my  Christianity 
and  my  faith."  Speech  in  the  Prussian  Legislature,  at  the 
time  ■)t  the  Ecclesiastical  Conflict.    (1873.) 

**The  longer  I  am  working  in  politics  the  smaller  becomes 
my  faith  in  human  calculation.  .  .  .  But,  there  is  an  ever- 
growing feeling  of  gfratitude  in  me  for  God's  assistance  thus 
far,  and  a  confidence  that  the  Lord  knows  how  to  turn  even 
our  errors  to  our  benefit.  This  I  experience  daily  to  whole- 
some humiliation."  (Letter  to  Count  Arnim-Boytzenburg, 
May  16,  1864.) 

All  the  brilliant  success  of  his  career,  as  a  statesman, 
however,  could  not  dazzle  him.  The  splendor  of  the  court 
and  the  daily  turmoil  of  diplomatic  negotiations  were,  after  all, 
to  him  "Vanity  of  Vanities"  from  which  he  yearned  after  a 
quiet  haven  of  rest  in  the  bosom  of  his  happy  family  life. 

Letter  to  Frau  v.  Puttkammer,  11,  5,  1852. 
**At  present  everjrthing  is  sunshine  for  me  at  Berlin,  when- 
ever I  am  there.  The  court  humours  me,  the  great  flatter 
me,  the  lowly  seek  their  advantage  through  me  or  from  m^ 
.  .  ,.  and  yet  the  day  after  to-morrow  this  whole  tinselled 
glory  may  possibly  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  at  any  court 
ceremonial  I  may  be  shown  the  cold  shoulder  as  universally  as 
I  now  see  smiling  faces.  Throughout  all  the  changes  of  the 
political  barometer  there  stands  before  me,  like  the  vision  of 
the  restful  fireside  to  the  weary  wanderer,  an  independent 
family  life  in  the  country, — s,  delightful  consummation  which. 
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at  long  at  I  am  able  to  work,  I  dare  not  force  by  my  own 
efforts,  but  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  whenever  it  is 
the  will  of  God.  The  current  of  time  will  take  its  prescribed 
course,  and  if  I  put  my  hand  into  it,  I  do  so,  because  I  think 
it  my  duty,  not  because  I  hope  to  change  its  course  thereby." 

To  his  wife.    St.  Petersburg,  June  25,  1859. 

"I  am  a  spoiled  domestic  animal,  and  now  for  the  first 
time,  since  I  left  you  at  Frankfurt,  the  unceasing  turmoil  of 
business  and  court  life  has  given  me  time  to  reflect,  in  utter 
weariness.  At  present  my  thoughts  are  more  familiar  than 
ever  with  the  possibility  of  giving  up  this  whole  business  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Who  knows  how  long  we  shall  live  to- 
gether in  this  world,  and  who  knows  what  we  may  have  to  go 
through  I  One  becomes  estranged  from  God,  from  his  family 
and  from  himself,  the  soul  is  thoroughly  out  of  tune,  unable 
to  produce  a  pleasing  sound.  This  life  is  lacking  in  what  I 
would  call  the  Sunday  element  .  .  .  one  drop  of  heavenly 
rest  into  this  feverish  whirl,  something  of  the  Sabbath  for  this 
workshop  where  falsehood  and  passion  are  ceaselessly  ham- 
mering on  the  anvil  of  human  folly.  I  know  the  world  will 
go  as  God  orders,  and  thirty  years  hence  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  us  whether  it  went  one  way  or  the  other,  but  doing  our 
share  in  the  hammering  puts  us  out  of  breath." 

A  week  afterwards,  in  the  same  strain : 

"Thirty  years  hence,  possibly  much  sooner,  it  will  be  a 
small  matter  to  us,  how  it  is  with  Prussia  and  Austria,  if 
only  God's  mercy  and  the  merit  of  Christ  are  assured  to  our 
souls.  Last  night  in  order  to  get  politics  out  of  my  careworn 
head  I  opened  the  Bible,  and  my  eye  first  fell  on  the  fifth  verse 
of  Psalm  no:  The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand  shall  strike 
through  kings  in  the  time  of  His  wrath.  As  God  wills.  It's 
all  only  a  question  of  time,  nations  and  men,  folly  and  wisdom, 
war  and  peace,  coming  and  going  like  waves,  but  the  sea  re- 
mains. What  are  our  states  with  their  power  and  glory  be- 
fore God  but  ant-hills  crushed  by  the  hoof  of  the  steer,  and 
bee-hives  disposed  of  by  the  bee-master." 
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7.    The  Duel. 

In  speaking  of  Bismarck  as  a  Christian  we  cannot  pass 
by  his  attitude  with  reference  to  the  unchristian  and  revolt- 
ing practice  of  duelling  which,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and 
solemn  remonstrances  raised  against  it  in  recent  times,  has 
still  such  a  strong  hold  on  the  German  aristocracy  and  the 
army.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  those  comparatively  playful 
students'  frays,  called  duels,  of  which  young  Bismarck  had 
his  ample  share  in  his  university  days.  We  are  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of  his  mature  manhood  Bismarck 
was  twice  ready  to  fight  a  parliamentary  opponent  with  pis- 
tols, and  in  one  case  the  duel  was  actually  fought.  We  con- 
fess our  utter  inability  to  reconcile  this  with  the  christian  prin- 
ciples that  ordinarily  seemed  to  govern  his  life,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  devotion  to  his  beloved  wife  and  his  family,  and 
the  strong  sense  of  duty  toward  them  which  we  must  mark 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  traits  of  his  character.  But  our 
picture  of  the  man  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to 
this  affair,  however  inconsistent  the  "christian  Bismarck"  may 
here  appear  to  our  judgment.  To  his  own  conscience  there 
was  evidently  no  conflict  whatever  between  the  duel  and  his 
christian  faith. 

Herr  von  Vincke,  with  whom  Bismarck  had  had  repeated 
clashes  in  the  Prussian  legislature,  once  grossly  provoked  him 
by  a  statement  which  Bismarck  publicly  characterized  as 
'•transgressing  the  limits  not  only  of  diplomatic  but  even  of 
that  private  discretion  which  a  well-bred  man  might  be  ex- 
pected to  observe."  Thereupon  Vincke  challenged  him  to 
fight  with  pistols.  The  challenge  was  accepted.  A  graphic 
description  of  the  details  is  found  in  his  correspondence  with 
Frau  von  Puttkammer,  eleven  days  after  the  duel.     He  writes : 

"In  the  affair  with  Vincke  I  cannot  sufficiently  praise 
with  you  the  mercy  of  God  that  no  harm  was  done  on  either 
side.  I  believe  it  was. truly  wholesome  for  my  inner  life  that 
I  felt  myself  so  near  to  death  and  that  I  prepared  for  it.  I 
know  you  do  not  agree  with  my  views  on  this  point,  but  never 
did  I  feel  myself  so  firmly  believing  and  trusting,  and  so  fully 
resigned  to  God's  will,  as  at  the  time  of  this  duel.    On  the 
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2Sih,  at  eight  a.  m.,  we  drove  to  Tegel,  to  a  lovely  place  in  the 
v/oods,  near  the  banks  of  the  lake.  It  was  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing and  the  birds  were  lustily  singing  in  the  sunshine,  so  that 
I  dispelled  all  gloomy  thoughts,  only  the  thought  of  Johanna 
[  had  to  keep  off  by  strong  effort,  so  as  not  to  give  way  to  my 
feelings.  My  adversary  offered  to  drop  the  whole  matter  if 
1  would  declare  that  I  was  sorry  for  what  I  said.  As  I  was 
unable  to  do  this  in  accordance  with  truth  we  took  our  places, 
fired,  and  missed  both.  May  God  forgive  me  the  grievous  sin, 
that  I  did  not  at  once  recognize  His  grace.  But  I  cannot 
deny,  when  I  saw,  through  the  smoke,  my  opponent  standing 
upright,  a  certain  feeling  of  discomfort  made  it  impossible  for 
iTje  to  join  in  the  general  jubilation.  I  was  ready  to  continue 
the  fight.  But  as  I  was  not  the  offended  party  I  had  nothing 
lo  say.  It  was  all  over,  and  there  was  handshaking  all  round. 
Now  that  I  have  become  cool  I  am  most  thankful  that  it  to<^ 
this  turn.  ...  I  want  to  add  that  before  fighting  I  had 
consulted  v.  Stolberg,  General  Gerlach,  Minister  Uhden  with 
reference  to  it.  They  all  agreed  that  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
Even  Buechsel  (the  pious  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's,  in  Berlin!; 
saw  no  escape  from  it,  though  he  admonished  me  to  desist.  I 
held  a  prayer  meeting  with  him  and  Stolberg  on  the  evening 
before  (!)  I  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  I  had  to  meet 
my  antagonist.  But  I  was  not  clear  in  my  own  mind  ^rtiethcr 
I  should  fire  at  him.  I  did  it  without  malice,  and  missed." 
(April  4,  1852.) 

Thirteen  years  afterwards  Bismarck  himself  challenged 
Professor  Virchow,  who  refused  to  fig^t.  When  taken  to 
task  by  a  christian  friend  on  account  of  this  matter  Bismarck 
wrote  as  follows  (June  25,  1865): 

**  As  regards  the  Virchow  matter  I  have  passed  those  years 
when^men  consult  with  flesh  and  blood  on  such  things.  If  I 
risk  my  life  for  any  thing  I  do  it  in  that  faith  which  I  have  ob- 
tained and  strengthened  in  long  and  serious  struggles,  but  in 
sincere  and  humble  prayer  before  God,  and  which  cannot  be 
upset  by  word  of  man,  not  even  of  a  friend  in  Christ,  and  of  a 
minister  of  His  church." 
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III.    Bismarck  and  the  Church. 

I.    Pastors  and  Sermons, 

Having  thus  far  presented  the  most  characteristic  features 
in  Bismarck's  personal  Christianity,  we  now  briefly  consider  his 
attitude  toward  the  Church,  her  ordinances,  her  ministry,  her 
confession,  her  communion  of  believers.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  his  regularity  in  coming  to  the  Lord's  table,  and 
of  his  conscientious  preparation  for  the  communion.  In  his 
attendance  on  the  Sunday  service  he  was  much  more  regular 
in  his  earlier  years  when  he  was  not  overburdened  with  diplo- 
matic work  and  when  his  health  was  in  good  condition.  In 
those  days  there  were  no  churches  in  Germany  that  could  be 
properly  heated,  and  cold  churches  gave  him  neuralgic  pains. 
But  the  earlier  letters  to  his  wife  contain  manv  references  to 
ihe  preachers  and  sermons  he  had  heard.  As  a  rule  his 
Johanna  choses  for  him  the  pastors  whom  he  has  to  hear ;  in 
this  whole  matter  he  is  more  or  less  under  her  direction.  And 
he  reports  faithfully  the  impressions  received,  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  criticizing  freely,  and  yet  speaking  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Word  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  reverence.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  will  illustrate  this : 

"This  morning  I  heard  Buechsel*.  He  preached  on  the 
ten  lepers,  of  whom  one  only  was  gfrateful.  Right  good,  if 
he  only  would  take  more  pains  to  prepare  his  sermons.  He 
always  shakes  them  out  of  his  sleeve.  But  I  have  been  again 
deeply  impressed  by  his  sermon,  how  ungrateful  we  are 
toward  God." 

•'Yesterday  I  heard  Pastor  Schulze  in  Bethany.  (The 
large  Deaconess  House  and  Hospital  in  Berlin.)  He  preaches 
in  a  quiet,  pleasant  manner.  I  am  surprised,  however,  that 
he  should  be  liked  by  the  ladies.  At  least,  yesterday  he  ad- 
dressed himself  only  to  reason  and  not  to  feeling." 

"After  all  I  prefer  Buechsel  to  Knaakf.    The  latter  is  too 

*K«rl  Buecbael.  D.  D.,  born  1808,  since  1846  pastor  of  St  Matthew's 
Church  In  Berlin,  afterwards  General  Superintendent,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  "Erinneningen  aus  dem  Leben  eines  Landgeistlichen." 

tGiwtav  Friedrich  Ludwig  Knaakf  bom  1806,  the  succeiaor  of  Gossner  at 
the  Bethlehem  Church  in  Berlin.  Died  1878.  Well  known  as  a  hymn  writer. 
Much  ridiculed  on  account  of  his  belief  that  the  aun  wae  morinc  around  the 
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excited  and  impassioned  for  my  taste.  When  I  hear  him  or 
have  a  conversation  with  him,  I  become  so  discouraged  that 
my  whole  Christianity  seems  to  be  threatened  with  collapse. 
He  is  too  much  for  me.  Though  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is 
a  poor  testimony  for  the  strength  of  my  faith,  and  I  pray  to 
God  to  help  me  with  His  Spirit,  for  I  am  like  a  lame  duck  on 
the  brink  of  His  waters.  This  I  see  clearly,  and  yet  I  have 
no  strength  to  mend  it." 

•'Yesterday  morning,  at  your  recommendation,  I  heard 
Knaak  once  more.  He  is  overdoing  it.  He  condemns  not 
only  all  dancing  but  also  all  theatre-going,  and  all  music  that 
is  only  for  our  own  pleasure  and  not  to  the  glory  of  God,  as 
sinful  and  a  denial  of  the  Lx)rd,  as  Peter  said  *I  know  not  this 
man.'  This  goes  too  far  for  me,  it  is  zealotism.  But  person- 
all}  I  am  fond  of  him,  and  do  not  blame  him.  I  wish  there 
were  more  zealots  of  his  kind,  though  I  do  not  share  his 
opinions." 

"The  day  before  yesterday  I  attended  the  Lutheran 
Church  here  in  Frankfort, — the  pastor  not  a  particularly  bril- 
liant man,  but  a  believer.  The  audience,  beside  myself,  con- 
sisted of  exactly  twenty-two  women,  and  my  appearance  was 
evidently  a  great  event." 

**Yesterday  I  was  in  Buechsel's  church.  A  simple,  beau- 
tiful sermon.  If  he  only  would  not  scream  so  much!  This 
sudden  change  from  Pianissimo  to  Fortissimo  at  the  wrong 
|.lace  is  sometimes  disagreeable  to  me." 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Bismarck  was  not  what  we  would 
call  a  churchman.  We  can  hardly  expect  in  him  a  strongly  de- 
veloped Lutheran  consciousness,  such  as  his  Johanna  repre- 
sented, though  his  Christianity  is  decidedly  of  the  Lutheran 
type.  When  his  wife  urged  him  to  attend  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Frankfort,  he  makes  the  following  explanation: 
"You  ask  about  Old-Lutherans,  my  heart.  Thus  far  I  have 
not  found  any  one  who  could  give  me  information  on  this 
point.  However,  I  am  convinced  that  there  has  never  been 
anything  like  'Union'  in  this  place.  The  people  here  are 
Lutheran,  as  they  have  been  since  Luther's  days,  and  as  they 
were  with  us  before  the  Union  was  known.    Lutherans  and 
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Reformed  have  always  been  separated  here,  and  still  arc.  I 
shall  try  to  gather  additional  information.  I  do  get  some- 
what reformed  in  this  place,  and  still  continue  to  speak  French 
to  my  God,  because  I  am  always  too  late  to  attend  the  church 
<»f  a  Lutheran  pastor  in  Sachsenhausen  who  is  highly  recom- 
mended." 

We  can  well  understand  that  earnest  christians  now  and 
then  thought  they  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Bis- 
marck's conduct,  as  judged  from  a  positively  christian  point 
of  view.  They  found  fault  with  his  irregularity  in  attending 
church,  his  unscninulousness  as  a  statesman,  his  readiness  to 
fight  a  duel,  and  other  minor  points  of  which  his  friends  made 
open  complaint  to  him.  That  Bismarck  took  those  remon- 
strances in  a  kindly,  humble,  christian  spirit,  appears  from  the 
following  answer  to  his  friend  Andrae  of  Roman,  when  he  had 
taken  him  to  task  for  such  things : 

"I  am  sincerely  sorry,  if  I  give  offense  to  believing  chris- 
tians, but  I  am  convinced  that  this  cannot  be  avoided  in  my 
calling.  I  will  not  mention  that  in  those  camps  which  are 
neces.sarily  opposed  to  me,  there  are  undoubtedly  numerous 
christians  far  ahead  of  me  in  the  way  of  salvation,  with  whom 
T  have  to  live  in  conflict  on  matters  which  are  purely  worldly 
on  both  sides.  .  .  .  Where  is  there  a  man  in  such  a  posi- 
tion at  whom  offense  would  not  be  taken  justly  or  unjustly? 
.  .  .  .  Would  to  God  that  beside  what  is  known  to  the 
world  I  had  no  other  sins  on  my  soul  for  which  I  can  only 
hope  for  forgiveness  through  the  blood  of  Christ!  As  states- 
man I  am  even  too  considerate,  not  sufficiently  regardless  of 
others,  according  to  my  own  feelings  rather  timid,  and  this, 
because  it  is  not  easy,  in  the  questions  which  I  have  to  meet, 
always  to  gain  that  clearness  which  begets  confidence  in  God. 
Whoever  denounces  me  as  an  unscrupulous  politician  does 
me  injustice.  Let  him  once  try  his  own  conscience  in  this 
arena.  .  .  .  Your  friendship  and  your  own  christian 
standing  (Erkenntniss)  justify  the  expectation  that  on  future 
occasions  you  will  recommend  caution  and  leniency  to  those 
that  judge  me.  We  are  all  in  need  of  it.  Knowing  full  well 
that  I  belong  to  the  number  of  sinners  who  have  come  short 
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of  the  glory  of  God,  I  still  hope  that  even  amid  the  dangen 
and  doubts  of  my  calling,  His  grace  will  not  take  from  me 
the  staff  of  humble  faith,  with  which  I  try  to  grope  my  way. 
But  such  confidence  shall  neither  make  me  deaf  to  the  words 
of  friends,  nor  angry  against  uncharitable  and  arrogant 
judges."    (December  26,  1865.) 

2.     Tolerance,  Confessionalism,  Puritanism, 

On  questions  on  the  relation  between  State  and  Religion 
Bismarck  stands,  as  may  be  expected,  for  the  principle  of  tol- 
erance. **Suum  Cuique,  to  each  one  his  due.  .  .  .  Chris- 
tianity, not  Confession,  as  the  Courtpreachers  want  it.  .  .  . 
But  such  tolerance  is  not  to  be  demanded  and  exercised  only 
on  one  side.  Every  one  must  be  free  to  follow  the  way  to 
salvation  after  his  own  fashion.  .  .  .  The  property  of  the 
Church,  however,  ought  to  remain  with  the  old  church  that 
has  acquired  it.  Whosoever  leaves  that  church  must  be  able 
to  make  a  sacrifice  for  his  conviction  or  rather  for  his  unbe- 
lief. .  .  .  There  is  little  fault  found  with  Catholics  if 
they  are  orthodox,  nor  with  the  Jews,  but  a  great  deal  with 
the  Lutherans.  That  church  is  always  denounced  as  bigotted 
when  it  rejects  the  heterodox.  But  people  find  it  perfecdy  in 
order  that  the  orthodox  are  being  persecuted  and  sneered  at 
in  the  press  and  in  life.  Those  enlightened  rationalists  are 
themselves  intolerant.  They  persecute  those  who  believe, 
though  not  with  the  stake, — that  is  no  longer  possible,— 
but  with  sneers  and  cavil  in  the  press,  and  the  common  people, 
a.<  far  as  they  are  unbelievers,  are  as  bad  as  ever  m  this  respect. 
I  would  not  like  to  see  with  what  delight  some  fellows  would 
witness  the  hanging  of  Pastor  Knaak." 

B.  is  not  kindly  disposed  towards  our  old  Lutheran 
theologians.  "They  were  little  tyrants,  each  pastor  was  a 
little  Pope."  And  to  Luther  he  does  the  great  injustice  of 
putting  him  exactly  on  the  same  level  with  Calvin  in  his  prose- 
cution of  Servetus.  "Luther  was  the  same,"  he  says. 
Surely  Bismarck  would  not  have  said  this  if  he  had  had  a 
better    acquaintance    with    Luther's    writings.     But  this   is 
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hardly  to  be  expected  of  him,  in  spite  of  the  title  of  D.  D.  with 
which  the  theological  faculty  of  Giessen  honored  him. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  B.  had  no  special 
S)rmpathy  with  any  peculiarly  puritan  views  of  Christianity. 
"The  Sunday  observance  in  England  and  America  is  after  all 
a  fearful  tyranny.  I  remember  when  for  the  first  time  I  ar- 
rived in  England,  landing  in  Hull.  I  happened  to  whistle  on 
the  street.  An  Englishman,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made 
on  the  steamer,  begged  me  not  to  whistle.  Why  not,  I  asked 
him.  Is  this  forbidden  in  this  country?  No,  he  replied,  but 
it  is  Sabbath  day.  This  provoked  me  so  much  that  I  at  once 
took  passage  on  another  steamer  and  proceeded  to  Edinboro' 
&s  I  did  not  like  to  be  forbidden  to  whistle  whenever  I 
pleased."  Moritz  Busch,  who  relates  this  story,  forgets,  how- 
ever, to  tell  his  readers  that  on  reaching  Edinboro'  B.  must 
have  found  out  that  as  far  as  Sabbath  observance  was  con- 
cerned he  would  have  got  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

When  Lothar  Bucher,  in  the  course  of  that  conversation, 
put  in  a  word  to  defend  the  quiet  English  Sunday,  B.  con- 
tinued :  "I  am  not  against  observing  the  lord's  Day.  On 
the  contrary,  as  a  landed  proprietor  I  do  for  it  whatever  I  can. 
Only  T  do  not  want  people  to  be  forced  to  it.  Everyone  must 
know  how  to  prepare  himself  best  for  the  life  to  come.  .  .  . 
No  work  ought  to  be  done  on  Sunday,  not  so  much  because 
it  IS  wrong  against  God's  commandment,  but  on  account  of 
the  men  that  need  recreation.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  service  of  the  State,  especially  the  diplomatic  service, 
where  dispatches  and  telegrams  arrive  on  Sundays  which 
must  be  attended  to.  Nor  can  it  be  objected  to  that  our 
fanners  at  harvest  time,  when  there  has  been  a  long  season 
of  rain,  should  gather  in  their  hay  and  wheat  on  Sunday.  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  forbid  this  to  my  tenants  by  con- 
tract." 

B.  as  landed  proprietor  actually  ordered  that  no  work 
should  be  done  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  his  service,  but  that  no 
(•nc  should  be  prevented  from  doing  so  in  his  own  interest. 
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IV.    Christianity  and  the  State. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  present  in  extenso  Bismarck's 
views  on  the  relation  between  the  State  and  Christianity  as  he 
has  set  them  forth  particularly  in  those  numerous  and  pow- 
erful speeches  held  during  the  great  ecclesiastical  controversy 
(Culturkampf)  between  the  Prussian  government  and  the 
Vatican.  This  would,  indeed,  be  an  interesting  theme  for  a 
separate  article.  At  this  point  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  a 
f*w  characteristic  utterances  in  which  he  gives  his  strong  con- 
victions; concerning  the  christian  character  of  the  State. 

"The  words  'By  the  grace  of  God'  which  christian  rulers 
add  to  their  names  are  to  me  no  empty  sound,  but  I  find  in 
them  the  confession  that  the  princes  are  determined  to  wield 
the  sceptre  which  God  has  committed  to  them  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God  on  earth.  But  as  the  will  of  God  I  can 
only  recognize  what  is  revealed  in  the  Gospels.  If  we  deprive 
the  state  of  this  religious  foundation  there  is  nothing  left  of 
the  state  but  an  accidental  aggregate  of  rights,  a  certain  bul- 
wark ?gainst  the  all-round  war  (Bellum  omnium  contra 
omncs),  which  is  indeed  the  definition  of  the  state  in  the 
earlier  systems  of  philosophy.  In  this  case  the  legislation  of 
the  state  cannot  be  regenerated  from  the  fountain  of  eternal 
truth,  but  from  certain  vague  and  ever-changing  ideas  of 
humanitarianism,  as  they  may  happen  to  take  shape  in  the 
hearts  of  those  that  rule.  It  is  not  clear  to  my  mind  how,  in 
such  a  state,  we  could  successfully  oppose  the  ideas,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Communists  concerning  the  immorality  of  pri- 
vate property,  and  the  right  of  having  them  realized  when- 
ever they  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  do  it.  For  these 
ideas  also  are  considered  as  humane  by  their  representatives, 
yea  as  the  very  crown  of  humanity."  (Speech  in  the  Prus- 
sian Chamber,  1847.) 

"I  do  not  believe  that  in  making  our  laws  we  ought  to 
ignore  what  is  sacred  to  our  people.  On  the  contrary  I  be- 
lieve that  if  our  legislation  is  to  teach  and  to  guide  the  people 
it  is  bound  to  use  its  influence  that  the  life  of  the  people  in  all 
its  relations  should  be  firmly  supported  by  the  staff  of  faith, 
but  never  to  cast  aside  this  staff  by  authority  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  and  thus  undermine  respect  for  the  Church  and  re- 
hgious  institutions  where  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  national 
life."     (Speech  in  the  Prussian  Chamber,  1849.) 

"I  would  like  to  see  that  a  state  which, — though  you  may 
abhor  the  term  christian  state, — ^after  all  consists  of  a  majority 
of  christians,  should,  to  some  extent,  be  pervaded  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  religion  which  we  profess,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  assistance  given  to  our  fellow  men,  and  with  ref- 
erence to  the  fate  that  awaits  the  aged  and  suflFering."  (Speech 
in  the  German  Diet,  1881.) 

V.    Family  Affection.    Practical  Christianity. 

Bismarck's  Christianity  is,  as  it  appears  from  all  these 
quotations,  of  an  eminently  practical  character.  Its  principal 
force  is  in  his  deep  love  of  home,  his  family  sense  and  family 
affection,  with  which  we  find  his  religious  experience  and 
ideas  most  intimately  connected  on  every  step.  His  love  for 
his  Johanna  was  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  genesis  of  his 
christian  faith  and  it  was  her  influence  that  continually  helped 
to  strengthen  and  develop  his  faith.  His  cares  and  hopes,  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  his  comfort  and  strength,  all  revolve  around 
the  wife  whom  the  Lord  has  given  him,  and  in  whom  he 
recognizes  the  crown  of  his  life.  We  admit,  it  is  in  the  first 
place  only  the  sphere  of  nature  in  which  he  is  moving.  But 
this  very  feature,  which  is  so  truly  human  in  him,  brings  him 
all  the  nearer  to  our  hearts.  What  his  wife  is  to  him,  and 
what  he  means  to  be  to  his  wife^  is  pictured  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful passages  of  his  letters  in  words  that  are  strikingly  forcible 
as  well  as  tender  and  touching.  When  his  friend  SenfTt- 
Pilsach,  afterwards  the  President  of  Pomerania,  congratulated 
him  on  his  engagement  with  the  words,  "A  wise,  good  and 
pious  g^rl  has  been  given  to  you,  and  that  is  a  great  deal,"  B. 
after  various  humorous  attempts  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  "he  thinks  it  a  great 
thing  that  such  a  wicked  fellow  as  I  am  should  have  had  such 
good  luck,  and  he  is  right." 

What  he  himself  meant  to  be  to  his  beloved  wife,  and 
what  they  were  to  be  to  each  other  in  their  married  life,  is 
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most  strikingly  and  beautifully  set  forth  in  passages  like  the 
following: 

"If  tares  should  be  found  on  the  field  of  our  hearts  we 
will  mutually  strive  that  the  evil  seed  should  not  spring  up. 
And  if  it  does  we  will  openly  weed  it  out,  but  not  artificially 
cover  ii  up  with  straw,  that  hurts  the  wheat  and  does  not  de- 
stroy the  tares.  Perhaps  you  meant  to  weed  them  out  alone, 
without  grieving  me  by  their  sight,  but  let  us,  in  this  matter 
also,  be  one  heart  and  one  flesh,  and  if  your  little  thistles 
should  now  and  then  prick  my  fingers,  don't  mind  it,  and  do 
not  hide  them  from  me.  You,  too,  will  not  always  be  de- 
lighted with  my  big  thorns,  so  big,  that  I  cannot  hide  them, 
and  that  we  must  pull  together  to  get  them  out,  even  if  our 
hands  should  bleed."  (February  23,  1847.) 
To  Fr.  V.  Puttkammer,  May  16,  185 1 : 
"You  may  be  convinced,  as  far  as  a  human  resolution 
can  give  you  such  conviction,  that,  leaning  on  the  strong  staff 
of  the  Word  of  God,  I  am  resolved  to  walk  together  witli 
Johanna,  in  the  midst  of  the  restless  turmoil  of  this  world 
whose  emptiness  will  be  more  apparent  to  us  in  our  new  posi- 
tion than  ever  before,  and  that  to  the  end  of  our  common  pil- 
grimage, my  hand  shall  be  active  in  faithful  devotion  to 
f  niooth  her  way,  and  to  provide  a  warm  cover  for  her  against 
the  chilling  blasts  of  the  great  world." 
Birthday  letter  to  his  wife,  1850: 

"I  dare  say  it  would  be  a  superfluous  formality  to  send 
you  my  congratulations.  I  might  as  well  congratulate  myself. 
But  with  my  whole  heart  will  I  thank  you,  next  to  God,  for  all 
your  love  and  faithfulness,  with  which  you  brought  peace  and 
happiness  into  my  life,  which  had  before  been  so  devoid  of 
both,  for  your  meekness  and  forbearance  with  which  you  help 
me  to  bear  the  easy  burdens  which  God  sends  to  us,  and  the 
greater  ones  inflicted  by  my  own  weakness  and  foibles,  and 
by  that  egotism  which  clings  more  strongly  to  us  men  than 
to  you.  I  will  celebrate  your  birthday  by  praying  more  fer- 
vently than  ever  to  God,  that  He  would  preserve  you  to  me 
in  life  and  health,  that  He  may  grant  me  humility  and  meek- 
ness, and  help  me  to  show  always  true  love  and  faithfulness, 
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not  only  in  my  feelings  but  also  in  my  actions,  with  unchange- 
able tenderness  and  care.  Then  I  may  also  hope  that  God 
will  be  good  to  us  and  never  withdraw  that  wondrous  grace 
which  He  has  bestowed  on  us  in  our  married  life,  and  which 
is  daily  the  principal  object  of  my  gratitude." 

"Let  nothing  ever  disturb  your  assurance  that  I  love  you, 
as  a  part  of  my  own  self,  without  which  I  cannot  and  will  not 
live,  at  least  what  deserves  to  be  called  to  live.  I  fear  I  would 
never  become  what  is  pleasing  to  God,  if  I  had  not  you.  You 
are  my  anchor  on  the  good  side  of  the  shore.  If  that  anchor 
should  break,  may  God  be  merciful  to  my  soul."    (January  4, 

1851.) 

**The  happy  marriage  and  the  children  whom  God  has 
given  me,  are  to  me  like  the  rainbow,  the  token  and  assurance 
of  peace  after  the  flood  of  desolation  and  lovelessness  that 
covered  my  soul  in  former  years.  Whenever  I  am  lonely  that 
old  gloomy,  despondent  spirit  of  the  past  haunts  me.  and  I 
feel  how  unfit  I  am  to  bear  a  life  that  is  outwardly  solitaiy. 
God's  grace  will  surely  not  cast  off  my  soul  which  He  has 
once  touched,  nor  sever  the  bond  by  which  He  has  chiefly  held 
and  guided  me  through  this  slippery  world  in  which  He  has 
assigned  me  a  position  not  craved  by  me.  My  darling,  trust 
cheerfully,  pray  in  faith,  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  do  without 
you,  not  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  therefore  I  trust  that  God 
will  spare  you  to  me.  Be  not  only  quiet  and  hopeful,  but  fer- 
vent in  prayer,  and  rely  upon  Christ's  promise  that  He  will 
hear  us."    Qune  18,  1852.) 

At  the  time  of  their  moving  to  Frankfurt,  he  writes.  May 
I4»  1851 : 

"I  have  married  you  not  to  have  a  society  woman  for 
others,  but  in  order  to  love  you  in  God  and  according  to  the 
needs  of  my  own  heart,  and  to  have,  in  this  strange  world,  a 
place  for  my  heart  which  cannot  be  chilled  by  its  bleak  winds, 
and  where  I  find  the  glow  of  a  home  fireside,  to  which  I  draw 
closer  when  it  storms  and  freezes  without.  And  I  will  feed 
and  coax  your  fire,  and  add  fuel  to  it,  and  blow  it  and  guard 
and  protect  it  against  all  evil  and  adversity.  For  next  to  the 
mercy  of  God  there  is  nothing  more  precious,  dear  and  neces- 
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sary  to  me  than  your  love  and  otir  own  hearth  which  every- 
where, even  in  strange  lands,  is  ours  as  long  as  we  are  to- 
gether." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  key  to  ''Bismarck  as  a 
Giristian"  is  his  relation  to  the  partner  of  his  life,  his  beloved 
Johanna.  Having  gained  an  insight  into  this  beautiful  rela- 
tion from  the  extracts  of  their  correspondence  here  presented 
we  are  enabled  to  some  extent  to  appreciate  and  understand 
^vhot  Bismarck  said  to  a  friend,  when,  a  few  years  before  his 
own  death,  he  lost  that  greatest  treasure,  "You  cannot  know 
what  this  woman  has  made  of  me!" 

In  conclusion  we  may  sum  up  his  whole  religious  life  in 
four  texts  which  shine,  as  beacon  lights,  over  his  whole  course. 

1.  His  Confirmation  text,  handed  to  him  by  Schleier- 
macher,  April  i,  1830: 

Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto 
nten. — Col.  3 :  23. 

2.  The  motto  he  chose  for  his  coat  of  arms,  when  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Danebrog  order: 

In  Trinitate  Robur,    (In  the  Triune  my  strength.) 

3.  His  dying  prayer : 

/  believe,  Lord,  help  my  unbelief. 

4.  His  funeral  text : 

Thanks  be  to  God,  which  givcth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Adolph  Spaeth. 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelpkia,  Pa.,  igo2. 


Article  II. 

THE  LUTHERAN   CHURCH   AND   BIBLICAL 

CRITICISM* 

The  Lutheran  is  the  only  one  among  the  larger  Protest- 
ant denominations  in  American  Christendom  that  has  not 
been  infected  by  the  radicalism  of  modem  Biblical  criticism. 
In  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  there  are  no  "Higher  Critics" 
within  the  pale  of  our  church  in  this  country.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  Lutherans  are  not  "Higher  Critics,"  in  the  true 
and  legitimate  sense;  for  this  they  are  and  this  they  should 
be.  The  literary  and  learned  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
has  ever  found  a  home  in  our  communion;  but  the  radical 
abuse  of  this  perfectly  legitimate  and  highly  useful  science, 
never.  "Higher  Criticism"  is  an  unfortunate  term,  being  in- 
tended originally  to  imply  only  the  next  or  higher  step  to 
textual  or  lower  criticism,  and  correctly  employed  is  nothing 
but  the  historical  and  literary  study  of  the  Scriptures,  as  such 
research  is  conducted  in  the  classical  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  or  in  Shakespeare  or  Goethe.  Lower  or  textual 
criticism  aims  only  at  a  restoration  of  the  exact  words  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible  as  these  were  penned  by  the  Prophets  ^d 
the  Apostles;  when  these  ipsissima  verba  have  been  estab- 
lished, then  all  the  helps  that  history,  analysis  of  the  text,  etc., 
can  furnish  are  put  into  requisition  in  order  to  extract  with 
absolute  fidelity  and  correctness  the  meaning  originally  put 
into  these  words.  This  latter  process  is  ^'Higher  Criticism" 
in  the  legitimate  and  scientifically  correct  use  of  the  term  and 
discipline  and  in  this  sense  every  real  student  of  the  Word 
is  and  must  be  a  "Higher  Critic." 

But  such  is  not  the  Biblical  criticism  as  currently  taught 

^Address  delivered  «t  the  dedication  of  Hmnna  Divinity  Halt,  Spring6eld, 
O.,  April  30, 1902,  hf  Ptof.  George  H.  Schodde,  Fh.  D.,  of  Colambus.  O. 
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and  practiced  in  our  times.  Destructive  and  revolutionary 
tUeories  concerning  the  character  of  the  Scriptures,  their  origin 
and  contents,  as  also  concerning  the  religious  develop- 
ment they  picture  and  portray,  claim  not  only  the  right  to  be 
legarded  as  true  Bible  study,  but  deny  to  those  who  favor 
the  older  and  tried  ways  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  the 
character  of  scientific  scholarship.  The  Higher  Criticism  of 
the  day  tells  us  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  the  Word  of  God, 
but  only  that  they  contain  the  Word  of  God  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree — usually  the  latter :  that  these  books  are  fiot  inerrant, 
but  being  the  joint  composition  of  a  human  and  a  divine 
factor,  share  in  all  the  weaknesses  of  other  human  produc- 
tions, and  are  consequently  not  inerrant,  but  honeycombed 
with  myth  and  fable,  with  chronological,  historical  and  other 
errors  and  blunders ;  that  the  religion  of  which  they  are  the 
official  records  is  not  a  special  revelation;  but,  in  harmony 
with  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  age  of  Darwin,  controlled 
by  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  natural  development,  this  religion 
is  merely  the  expression  and  unfolding  of  the  religious  in- 
stincts of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  were  especially  endowed 
in  this  direction  as  were  the  Greeks  for  philosophical  thought 
and  the  Romans  for  jurisprudence  and  administrative  leader- 
ship. The  reconstruction  scheme  of  a  Wellhausen  or  a 
Kuenen  is  a  purely  naturalistic  product,  eliminating  as  the 
controlling  factor  and  force  the  agency  of  Jehovah  from  the 
historical  development  in  Israel's  records.  The  denial  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  division  of  Isaiah  into  two 
parts,  chronologically  severed  by  many  decades,  the  claim  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Psalms  belong  to  the  Maccabean  period,  and 
indeed  the  whole  literary  readjustment  of  the  Old  Testament 
books  in  itself,  need  not  be  a  serious  matter.  We  can  afford 
to  remain  ignorant  about  many  literary  questions  pertaining 
to  the  Scriptures,  or  may  revise  our  views  on  such  matters. 
Who  can  to  this  day  tell  when  the  book  of  Job  was  written,  or 
who  is  the  author  of  Hebrews?  If  the  Higher  Criticism  of 
the  times  did  nothing  else  than  to  revise  our  ideas  on  histori- 
cal or  literary  problems,  and  even  if  it  would  go  so  far  as  to 
insist  upon  a  dissection  of  the  Pentateuch  into  various  docu- 
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ments,  the  result  might  do  more  good  than  harm.  But  when 
on  this  revision  of  the  sources,  Higher  Criticism  undertakes  to 
construct  a  hypothesis  of  a  naturalistic  development  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Scriptures,  to  make  what  Delitzsch  called  "a  re- 
ligion of  the  era  of  Darwin,"  and  thus  flatly  contradicts  the 
conception  of  this  religion  as  claimed  by  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, and  as  taught  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  and  the  entire 
New  Testament,  then  with  one  voice  the  church  of  Christ 
must  cry  out:  "Obsta  Principiis,"  Resist  the  very  Beginning! 
And  this  substitution  of  a  purely  natural  development  in  the 
place  of  the  revelation  and  leadership  of  Jehovah  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
the  heart  and  kernel  of  the  radical  and  advanced  Higher  Criti- 
cism of  the  day;  although  there  is  a  difference  in  the  extent 
to  which  this  is  done  and  not  a  few  of  the  critics,  after  the 
manner  of  the  German  philosopher  Jacobi,  who  declared  that 
he  was  "a  rationalist  with  his  head  but  a  believer  in  his  heart,*' 
by  a  blessed  inconsistency,  do  not  teach  what  their  principles 
legitimately  involve;  yet  fundamentally,  aggressive  modern 
Higher  Criticism  is  a  radical  subversion  of  Biblical  teachings 
concerning  the  character  and  history  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible. 

And  in  this  subversion  the  Lutheran  church  has  had  no 
part.  Why?  Is  it  accidental?  Or  is  the  reason  to  be  sought 
♦or  deeper,  in  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  church 
itself?  There  must  be  something  in  the  character  of  the  Church 
itself  that  has  enabled  it  to  resist  the  blandishments  of  ex- 
ceedingly skillfully  woven  theories  and  hypotheses  that  come 
largely  from  the  "land  of  thinkers  and  authors,"  as  the  Ger- 
mans with  pardonable  pride  call  themselves,  with  the  recom- 
mendation and  endorsement  of  the  finest  technical  scholarship 
of  the  world.  The  other  leading  denominations  have  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  fallen  a  prey  to  these  brilliant  allure- 
ments, but  the  Lutheran  church  of  our  country  has  not.  It 
certainly  is  not  because  our  professors,  pastors  and  people 
are  ignorant  of  these  things.  The  Lutherans  can  lay  claims 
to  an  educated  ministry  as  much  or  even  more  than  can  a 
number  of  other  denominations.    While  large  sections  of  our 
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church  are  exclusive,  declining  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship,  yet 
this  exclusiveness  signifies  an3rthing  but  ignorance  of  the 
methods  and  manners  of  thought  current  in  other  circles.  In- 
deed the  Lutheran  is  naturally  the  church  that  should  know  of 
these  new  views  best,  as  they,  to  a  great  extent,  originate 
among  and  are  advocated  by  circles  in  Germany  that  are 
Lutheran  by  historical  associations,  but  engage  in  more  or 
less  advanced  Biblical  criticism,  not  because  they  are  Luth- 
eran, but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  such.  Bible 
study,  both  direct  and  indirect,  both  technical  and  popular,  be- 
longs to  the  very  kernel  of  Lutheranism,  which,  even  more 
consistently  than  other  branches  of  Protestantism,  aims  to 
make  a  fact  and  reality,  the  formal  principle  of  the  church, 
that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone  is  the  source  of  faith  and 
life.  In  our  theological  seminaries  the  Biblical  branches  are 
usually  well  represented,  and  in  many  sections  of  our  church 
an  excellent  system  of  congregational  schools,  in  which  the 
teaching  of  the  Word  of  God  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
all  instruction,  as  also  the  general  use  of  the  catechism,  of  Bib- 
lical history,  etc.,  in  our  Sunday  schools  and  ChrisUnlekre,  or 
Sunday  service  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  conducted 
chiefly  by  the  pastor,  all  make  our  church  preeminently  a 
church  where  the  Word  ot  God  is  closely  and  assiduously 
studied  in  pulpit  and  in  the  pew. 

Nor  is  the  reason  why  the  whole  Lutheran  church  pre- 
sents a  united  and  solid  phalanx  against  the  hosts  of  advanced 
critical  thought  to  be  sought  in  the  influence  of  any  particular 
man  or  party.  The  Lutheran  church  acknowledges  the  au- 
thority of  no  man  or  party  or  school  of  thought.  The  Luth- 
erans are  intensely  independent,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  many 
synodical  divisions,  which  sometimes  show  anything  but  a 
friendly  feeling  toward  each  other.  And  notwithstanding  all 
of  these  divisions  along  synodical,  national,  language  and  doc- 
trinal lines,  the  whole  Lutheran  church  is  one  heart  and  one 
soul  in  its  opposition  to  the  neologies  of  modem  Biblical  criti- 
cism and  in  its  acceptance  of  the  inspiration  and  inerrancy  of 
the  Scriptures.  While  externally  the  Lutherans  are  more 
divided   than    some   other   denominations   in   their  various 
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branches,  and  do  not  exchange  fraternal  greetings  and  dele- 
gates, yet  internally  our  church  in  its  acceptance  of  the  Scrip- 
tures absolutely  as  the  Word  of  God  and  as  the  last  court  of 
appeal  in  faith  and  practice  is  really  more  united  than  are 
those  churches  which  externally  in  their  branches  recognize 
each  other  but  differ  materially  in  their  position  over  against 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  this  oneness  of  the  Lutheran  church  in 
its  allegiance  to  the  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  disagree- 
ments in  the  interpretation  and  practical  applications  of  some 
of  the  teachings  of  their  Scriptures. 

No;  the  noteworthy  phenomenon  that  the  Lutheran 
church  as  one  man  stands  out  in  opposition  to  the  extrava- 
gances and  radical  teachings  of  Higher  Criticism  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  very  genius  and  character  of  the  church ;  and 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  church  accepts  unequivo- 
cally and  without  any  mental  reservation  the  Scriptures  as  the 
pure  and  perfect  Word  of  God  and  with  that  position  will 
stand  and  fall.  Although  our  church  with  all  her  heart  favors 
and  fosters  a  fair  and  honest  and  legitimate  investigation  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  their  whole  length,  breadth  and  depth,  it 
cannot,  without  a  denial  of  its  own  genius  and  character,  per- 
mit or  encourage  a  Bible  study  that,  based  upon  false  princi- 
ples and  practices,  dethrones  the  Word  of  God.  Between  the 
Lutheran  church  and  modem  Higher  Criticism  there  is  an 
impassable  gulf  fixed. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  truth  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  really  the  issue  at  stake  in  the  current  criti- 
cism IS  the  character  of  the  Bible  as  the  absolutely 
true  and  reliable  Word  of  God.  The  fundamental  Bible 
problem  of  the  age  is  really  the  question:  What  think  ye 
of  the  Scriptures?  Whose  words  are  they?  God's  or 
man's?  History  is  repeating  itself.  As  was  done  in  the  days 
of  the  Reformation,  the  authority,  inspiration  and  character 
of  the  Word,  the  formative  principle  of  the  Evangelical 
church,  is  being  called  into  question,  and  this  time  not  by  the 
historical  enemies  of  Protestantism^  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  but  by  schools  and  classes  within  Protestantism  itself. 
It  is  true  that  nominaUy  it  is  not  the  question  of  the  Scriptures 
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that  is  at  stake ;  but  in  reality  this  is  the  case.  Officially 
Higher  Criticism  claims,  to  offer,  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
methods,  a  revision  of  the  old  views  held  with  reference  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  and  their  religious  teachings,  ac- 
cording to  which  this  religion  is  a  more  or  less  naturalistic 
product.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  books  of  the  Scriptures  must 
submit  to  processes  and  judgment  that  are  a  mockery  of  fair 
and  honest  research  or  correct  critical  canons.  Were  the 
same  methods  and  manners  of  analysis,  dissection,  combina- 
tion and  separation  of  parts,  resorted  to  in  dealing  with  a  clas- 
sical writer,  the  cool  judgment  of  philologians  would  ridicule 
the  attempt.  Years  ago  the  effort  was  made  to  dissect  Homer 
and  to  scatter  the  composite  parts  over  various  ages  and  coun- 
tries of  Greece ;  but  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  classi- 
cal students  has  discarded  this  hypothesis.  Modem  Biblical 
criticism,  however,  in  its  so-called  advanced  representatives 
does  this  and  even  more,  claiming  to  have  discovered  countless 
contradictions,  errors,  mistakes  and  blunders,  of  various 
kinds,  in  the  records  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
books,  such  as  Chronicles  and  others,  intentional  perversions 
of  actual  history  in  order  to  accommodate  these  books  to  cer- 
tain dogmatical  prejudgments.  At  the  hands  of  these  people 
the  bulk  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  become 
**pious  frauds,"  in  comparison  with  which  such  a  subjective 
historian  as  Herodotus  becomes  a  model  of  fidelity.  The  re- 
sult of  such  a  use  or  rather  abuse  of  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  the  veriest 
caricature  of  what  the  Old  Testament  actually  teaches  and 
the  New  Testament  endorses.  The  Law  of  Moses,  to  which 
the  Moses  of  history  contributed  practically  nothing,  is  not 
the  oldest  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  form  now 
found  is  actually  the  youngest  and  latest.  .Jehovah  did  not 
reveal  himself  to  Israel,  but  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
adopted  by  the  Israelites  from  a  tribe  living  near  Mt.  Sinai. 
The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  an  actual  forgery  dating  from 
the  times  of  King  Josiah.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  the 
other  patriarchs  are  not  historical  personages,  but  are  the  per- 
sonifications and    petrifications    of    local    religious  myths. 
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Originally  the  tribe  that  afterwards  became  the  people  of 
Israel  worshipped  sacred  stones,  waters  and  hills ;  while  down 
to  the  days  of  the  prophets  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  lack- 
ing all  moral  and  ethical  elements,  and  He  was  only  a  God  of 
strength ;  not  the  universal  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  only 
a  tribal  and  national  divinity.  Such  are  some  of  the  leading 
extravagances  now  asking  for  acceptance  at  the  hands  of 
Christian  scholars  under  the  name  of  Higher  Criticism. 

In  horror  and  amazement  a  sincere  student  of  the  Word 
must  ask,  what  possible  authority  for  such  a  caricature  men 
of  sober  mind  find  in  the  pages  of  the  Scriptures.  They  really 
do  not  find  this  authority  in  these  writings ;  but  the  whole  is 
really  a  reading  into  the  Old  Testament  of  a  purely  philo- 
sophical scheme  of  what  religious  development  ought  to  be. 
Never  did  men  approach  the  Scriptures  with  greater  prejudg- 
ments than  do  the  critics  of  our  day.  That  new  science  and 
the  Pandora  box  of  countless  crazes  in  religious  research,  i.  e., 
the  Science  of  Comparative  Religion,  that  found  its  practical 
expression  in  the  mongrel  assembly  in  Chicago  that  deceived 
the  very  elect,  namely,  the  World's  Religious  Congress  in 
1893 — ^this  science  it  is  that  claims  to  have  discovered  what 
the  natural  and  necessary  development  of  religion  ought  to  be, 
and  the  Old  Testament  literature  is  simply  forced  upon  this 
Precrustian  bed,  prepared  by  subjective  and  non-Christian 
philosophy.  If  the  facts  of  the  Scriptures  do  not  agree  with 
these  hypotheses,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.  Occasion- 
ally one  or  the  other  defenders  of  the  new  faith  is  honest 
enough  to  confess  that  this  whole  reconstruction  is  purely  a 
matter  of  subjective  notion.  Kuenen,  in  defining  the  stand- 
point upon  which  he  builds  his  whole  structure,  says  that  one 
of  these  principles  is  that  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
"is  one  of  the  leading  religions  of  the  world,  nothing  less,  bui 
also  nothing  more!'  The  generic  diflerence  between  the  re- 
vealed and  the  natural  religions  thus  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
the  Old  Testament  becomes  merely  sacred  literature  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Vedas  of  the  East  Indians,  the  Avesta  of 
the  Persians  and  the  Koran  of  the  Arabs  are  "sacred  books." 
The  Scripture  ceases  to  be  God's  Word. 
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These  facts  alone  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
that  at  bottom  and  fundamentally  the  debatable  s^round  be- 
tween the  radical  criticism  of  the  day  and  the  historic  posi- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  church  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  The  Lutheran  church  cannot  and  will  not  share 
that  view  which  makes  the  Scriptures  a  bundle  of  contradic- 
tions. Her  views  of  the  Scriptures  make  it  impossible  for  her, 
without  self-stultification  and  suicide,  to  accept  the  critical 
ideas  concerning  the  origin  and  the  character  of  the  Bible. 

And  now  what  are  the  convictions  concerning  the  Scrip- 
tures held  bv  the  church  of  the  Reformation?  In  one  word, 
it  is  the  firm  and  unshaken  conviction  that  the  Scriptures  are 
the  inspired  and  inerrant  revelation  of  God  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  to  man,  lost  in  tresspasses  and  sin,  the  plan 
of  salvation  through  faith  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Lutheran  church  also  believes  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  litera- 
ture; that  they  are  history  and  poetry  and  prophecies,  but 
that  they  are  infinitely  more  and  are  such  because  they  are 
revealed  by  the  Spirit  and  therefore  absolutely  inerrant.  In 
confirmation  of  this  claim  it  is  not  possible  to  quote  from  the 
Confessions.  Neither  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  nor  any 
of  the  later  confessions  is  there  found  a  special  article  that 
treats  of  Inspiration.  The  explanation  of  this  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of  the  church  intentionally 
left  the  matter  of  plenary  or  verbal  inspiration  an  open  ques- 
tion, as  has  been  maintained  even  by  so  excellent  a  represen- 
tative of  the  best  modern  Lutheranism  in  Germany,  the  late 
Professor  Franck;  but  such. special  articles  are  not  given  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  confessions  do  not  try  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  God  or  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
namely,  because  these  were  regarded  as  self  evident,  as  can  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  practical  use  made  of  the  Word 
which  is  in  all  cases  made  the  last  court  of  appeal,  the  judg- 
ment of  which  was  absolutely  decisive  and  final.  Luther's 
position  fully  agrees  with  this,  and  his  occasional  severe  judg- 
ments on  certain  Biblical  books,  when  rightly  understood,  are 
in  harmony  with  this.  There  is  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  James  is  a  "straw  epistle."    The  Reformer  simply  states 
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that,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  difficult  shape  in  which 
James  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  this  is, 
compared  ivith  St.  Paul,  a  "real  straw  epistle."  In  fact,  this 
has  been  the  historical  postion  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  all 
times.  Only  gradually  was  the  locus  "de  Scripiura  Sacra," 
introduced  into  the  theology  of  the  church.  Our  oldest  dog- 
maticians  contain  little  that  can  be  called  a  formal  discussion 
of  the  subject,  except  as  this  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  false 
teachings  of  Rome  or  of  others.  In  Gerhard  and  some  others 
the  discussion  assumed  larger  proportions  and  the  manner  and 
extent  of  inspiration  were  elaborated  more  fully.  But  even 
now  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  so  much  a  self-evident 
matter  in  our  church,  that  in  Schmid's  dogmatics  it  is  still 
made  only  a  portion  of  the  Prolegomena. 

And  in  insisting  upon  the  full  and  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  the  Lutheran  church  appeals  to  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Scriptures  themselves  and  to  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  believer.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
our  faith  in  the  inerrant  and  divine  character  of  the  Word.  For 
in  reality  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  matter  of  faith 
worked  through  the  Spirit  and  not  a  matter  of  argument,  his- 
tory or  logic.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  this  term.  And  this 
for  several  reasons.  Historical  and  other  evidences  cannot 
produce  an  absolute  or  moral  certainty  with  every  element  of 
doubt  eliminated.  Even  the  greatest  abundance  of  ordinary 
proofs  can  make  a  matter  only  probable,  more  probable  or 
most  probable,  but  not  absolutely  certain.  The  moral  con- 
viction which  the  Christian  must  have  in  reference  to  the  ab- 
solute reliable  character  of  the  Word  must  come  from  another 
source,  and  that  source  is  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  the  believers.  The  traditional  argument  for  the  re- 
liability of  the  Scriptures  as  always  upheld  by  Lutheran  theo- 
logians, is  this,  that  this  conviction  must  be  based  on  the 
"testimonium  SpiritusSancti,"  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  in  all  of  the  vicissitudes  which  the  discussion  of  this  arti- 
cle has  called  forth  this  has  ever  proved  to  be  the  only  safe 
and  sure  argument.    Nobody  will  ever  be  absolutely  sure  of 
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the  complete  and  full  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  will  put 
his  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  what  they  say,  unless  this 
conviction  has  been  awakened  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  then  how  foolish  to  attempt  to  "prove"  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures!  The  bulk  and  best  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures are  divine  truths,  which  the  reason  and  the  logic  of  man 
cannot  touch.    How  could  he  weigh  in  the  balance  of  truth 
the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  of  the 
Atonement,  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation?    How  could  he  reason 
out  whether  the  Scriptures  speak  the  truth  on  these  cardinal 
and  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Church?      They  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  or  sphere  of  human  argument.    They 
must  be  believed  or  rejected  on  the  authority  of  other  sources 
than  logic  and  history.    Only  a  very  limited  portion  of  the 
Word,  only  the  externals,  such  as  history,  archaeology,  chro- 
nology and  the  like  can  be  tested  by  ordinary  argument  as  to 
their  correctness  or  incorrectness.    And  it  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  we  must  put  the  correct  estimate  on  the  Biblical 
researches  of  the  times.    We  hear  so  much  of  "confirmation" 
of  the  Biblical  records  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  As- 
syria and  Babylonia  and  from  the  hieroglyphics  and  tombs  of 
Egypt.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  these  archaeo- 
logical discoveries  can  in  the  nature  of  the  case  affect  only 
the  externals  of  the  Scriptures,  only  the  hull  and  shell  but  not 
the  kernel.      We  should  indeed  be  thankful  for  these  extra 
Biblical  records,  but  we  should  not  overestimate  them.    They 
do  not  and  cannot  "confirm"  the  Scriptures,  even  in  their  ex- 
ternals, in  the  sense  that  they  make  more  sure  what  formerly 
was  doubtful.    This  they  cannot  do,  as  these  archaeological 
finds  can  awaken  only  a  fides  humana  in  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  not  a  fides  divinia.    At  best  they  do  excellent  hand- 
maid services  in  removing  objections  to  the  accounts  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  for  this  service  they  are  more  than  welcome. 
A  generation  ago  it  was  almost  an  axiom  in  critical  circles 
that  Moses  could  not  have  written  the  Pentateuch,  as  such 
a  literary  product  at  that  time  and  under  those  circumstances 
would  be  unthinkable.      Now,  however,  the  famous  Tcl-cl- 
Amama  tablets  have  been  found  in  Egypt  containing  scores 
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of  letters  that  passed  between  the  Egyptian  kings  and  various 
princes  of  Palestine,  including  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  written  at 
a  date  eariier  even  than  Moses.    That  old  argument  against 
the  Mosaic  authorship  has  accordingly  been   promptly  dis- 
carded.    Indeed  we  have  reasons  to  believe  that  the  archaeo- 
logical investigations  in  Bible  lands  are  yet  to  render  Biblical 
research  excellent    services,  as   it   now  seems   probable  that 
these  finds  will  eventually  overthrow  the  whole  subjective  re- 
construction scheme  of  Higher  Criticism  with  reference  to  the 
early  history  of  Israel  and  the  first  records  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Especially  through  Hommel  of  Germany  and  Sayce  of  Eng- 
land a  splendid  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
Yet  with  all  this  must  not  be  forgotten  the  relatively  limited 
sphere  in  which  these  "Oriental  side  lights"  can  serve  the 
cause  of  the  Bible.    They  have  taught  us  much  with  reference 
:o  the  history  of  Israel,  of  Egypt,  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria ;  we 
understand  better  than  ever  before  the  historical  background 
of  the  Old  and  also  of  the  New  Testament ;   but   these  re- 
searches in  Bible  lands  have  not  helped  us  a  whit  to  under- 
stand any  better  the  great  fundamentals  of  our  faith,  the  very 
things  for  which  the  Scriptures  were  given,  the  mystery  of  the 
Triune  God,  the  Person  and  the  Work  of  Christ.     In  fact,  it  is 
sometimes  a  question  whether  real  Bible  study  has  not  actu- 
ally lost  more  than  it  has  gained  by  this  modern  trend  of  re- 
search.   The  attention  and  interest  of  the  church  is  now  cen- 
tered on  the  periphery  and  not  on  the  heart  of  the  Word ;  on 
the  human  and  not  on  the  divine  side  of  the  Scriptures.    A 
new  archseological  find   arouses   the   deepest   interest  in  the 
church ;  but  where  is  the  concern  for  the   substance  of  the 
Scriptures,  for  the  great  truths  that  are  there  revealed?    Mod- 
ern theology  reflects  this  change  of  interest  and  viewpoint ;  and 
in  this  respect  theology  and  Biblical  study  has  deterioriated. 
Those  old  heroes  of  theological  lore,  for  whom  the  Bible  was 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  Luther,  a 
Chemnitz,  a  Hollaz,  a  Gerhard,  a  Quenstedt  and  other  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  Lutheran  firmament,  have  as  a 
rule  looked  more  deeply  into  the  great  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  mighty  doctrines  with  which  the  church  must 
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Stand  and  fall,  than  have  the  majority  of  modem  theologians. 
A  Lutheran  pastor  can  do  himself  no  greater  favor  than  by 
working  his  way  into  the  realm  of  Biblical  thought  in  which 
these  heroes  of  the  faith  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being. 
If  he  does  this  he  will  perceive  that  while  theology  has  pro- 
gressed and  developed  it  has  also  lost  and  forgotten ;  and  on 
the  whole  he  will  be  compelled  to  say :  "The  old  is  the  better!" 
And  when  the  Lutheran  church  places  such  implicit 
confidence  in  the  Word  she  follows  the  example  of  the  best 
of  authorities,  namely,  Christ  and  the  Apostles  and  the  entire 
New  Testament.  The  most  powerful  argument  against  the 
vagaries  of  modem  destmctive  Criticism  is  the  attitude  of  the 
New  toward  the  Old  Testament.  If  it  is  true  what  the  old 
Latin  church  father  Augustine  said:  "The  New  Testament 
lies  concealed  in  the  Old,  and  the  Old  lies  revealed  in  the 
New,"  the  New  is  decidedly  the  best  commentary  on  the  Old, 
and  its  estimate  and  judgment  of  the  latter  is  sure  to  be  a  safe 
guide.  Beginning  with  Christ  and  the  gospels,  all  of  the 
writers  and  representatives  of  Christianity  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment acknowledge  and  accept  the  Old  Testament  as  true; 
its  records  as  reliable  and  its  contents  as  divinely  revealed. 
The  "It  is  written"  is  absolutely  decisive  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment. We  do  not  have  in  the  New  Testament  any  fully  de- 
veloped theory  of  Inspiration,  for  the  simple  reason  that  under 
the  circumstances  this  could  not  be  expected.  One  does  not 
prove  what  is  accepted  as  self-evident,  and  for  the  early  Chris- 
tians the  absolute  reliability  of  the  Old  Testament  was  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  an  axiom.  But  countless  facts  in  the 
New  Testament  attest  the  inerrancy  of  the  Old.  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  everywhere  appeal  to  the  contents  of  the  Old 
Covenant  book  as  historical  and  tme.  In  some  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  especially  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  these  references  can  be  counted 
almost  by  the  hundreds,  and  they  are  made  to  countless  de- 
tails and  particulars  of  these  annals  and  always  with  the  imr 
plied  conviction  that  these  statements  are  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  correct  and  reliable.  If  facts  speak  louder  than 
words,  then  the  actual  position  taken  by  the  entire  New  Tes- 
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tament  over  against  the  Old,  speaks  in  thunder  tones  against 
the  destructive  views  of  modem  Higher  Criticism,  that  finds 
in  the  Old  Testament  merely  a  human  literature  and  has  rele- 
gated to  the  realms  of  myth  and  fable  what  Christ  and  the  in- 
spired Apostles  expressly  acknowledge  as  true  and  upon  the 
historical  correctness  of  which  they  build  their  own  teachings. 
If  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  are  myths,  then  Christ's  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  based  upon  the 
fact  that  God  is  the  God  of  these  patriarchs  is  without  foun- 
dation and  void.  If  a  Christian  has  the  choice  between  fol- 
lowing the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  on  the  one 
hand,  or  that  of  the  ever  changing  criticism  of  modem  Bible 
specialties  on  the  other,  he  will  not  hesitate.  And  looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  mere  side  of  human  probability,  he  is  wise 
in  following  Christ  and  not  the  critics.  Christ  was  eighteen 
hundred  years  nearer  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  was  in  possession  of  data  and  details  that  are  now 
not  at  our  disposal ;  pmdence  accordingly  prompts  us  to  fol- 
low his  teachings  and  not  the  subjective  notions  of  our  times. 
To  claim  that  Christ  was  not  a  critic  and  merely  accepted  the 
mistaken  notions  of  his  day  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures  can 
never  appeal  to  the  mind  of  a  Christian,  as  it  practically  makes 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  a  liar  and  deceiver. 

And  the  same  position  the  New  Testament  writers  hold 
on  the  character  of  their  own  proclamation.  In  dozens  of 
places  in  the  New  Testament  the  first  Apostles  declare  that 
what  they  speak  they  speak  by  the  authority  of  God  and  not 
of  man.  The  message  which  they  preached  is  divine;  it  is 
not  their  own  production.  If  this  is  tme  of  their  spoken  mes- 
sage, it  is  equally  true  of  the  written  message,  as  in  many 
cases,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  the  written  message 
is  identified  with  the  spoken.  If  the  latter  is  of  God  and  in- 
spired ;  then  the  former  is  also.  In  this  way  the  Apostles  and 
New  Testament  writers  in  general  furnish  their  own  evidence 
for  the  inspiration  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
More  incidentally  they  also  bear  explicit  testimony  to  this 
fact  by  the  thetical  statements,  the  classical  passages  being  II 
Tim,  3,  16,  and  II  Peter  i,  21,  the  latter  of  which  comes  nearer 
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to  a  formal  definition  of  inspiration  than  any  other  statement 
of  the  Scriptures. 

And  to  these  same  models  and  authorities  the  Lutheran 
church  can  appeal  when  it  declines  to  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  human  side  of  the  Scriptures  with  ref- 
erence to  their  inspiration.  It  is  one  of  the  favorite  antics  of 
modem  criticism  to  emphasize  the  human  side  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  to  claim  for  this  the  possibility  and  reality  of  error, 
in  historical,  chronological  and  related  departments.  The 
most  dangerous  error  is  that  which  contains  an  element  of 
truth.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Scriptures  do  have  a  human 
side.  God  did  not  send  down  the  Bible  as  a  finished  book, 
written  by  his  own  hands,  from  heaven,  as  Mohammed  claims 
that  Allah  sent  down  the  Koran ;  but  the  Scriptures  were  writ- 
ten by  men,  and  these  men  have  left  their  impress  on  the  books 
they  wrote.  The  manner  and  method  of  a  St.  Paul  is  not  that 
of  a  St.  James ;  the  history  of  Israel  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  as  it  is  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles.  Yet  no- 
where does  the  Scripture  differentiate  in  regard  to  inspiration 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  side;  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other  is  regarded  as  perfectly  trustworthy  and  inerrant. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  New  Testament  wanted 
to  put  the  modem  critic  to  shame  in  the  very  outset ;  for  just 
the  historical  and  other  external  statements  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  by  the  dozens  quoted  as  reliable  and  tme  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Our  church  therefore  believes  in  the  inspiration  and  the 
inerrancy  of  the  written  Word  throughout,  and  this  convic- 
tion is  a  part  of  her  very  life  and  genius.  And  that  she  firmly 
believes  with  a  faith  that  is  unshaken  by  any  of  the  problems 
and  perplexities  of  leamed  research.  Her  faith  in  this  respect 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  is  her  faith  in  the  truths  of  revelation, 
both  all  of  these  have  been  aroused  and  wakened  and  con- 
firmed by  the  same  Spirit  of  God.  And  thus  being  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  the  Lutheran  church  not  only 
does  not  fear  honest  and  fair  investigation  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  encourages  such  research  with  all  her  power.  She  knows 
that  the  deeper  technical  scholarship  penetrates  into  the  truths 
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of  the  Word,  the  more  the  glories  of  this  truth  will  be  re- 
vealed. True  research  can  only  help  but  never  hurt  or  harm 
the  cause  of  the  Scriptures.  If  the  principles,  methods  and 
manners  of  the  Biblical  critic  are  correct,  then  the  outcome  of 
his  researches  is  not  in  any  doubt ;  it  will  only  make  the  Scrip- 
tures clearer  and  strengthen  the  belief  in  their  absolute  iner- 
rancy. The  history  of  the  church  confirms  this.  The  Bible 
has  again  and  again  been  attacked  by  critical  scholars;  but 
the  result  has  always  been  in  the  end  a  better  confirmation  of 
the  claims  of  the  Scriptures.  The  modem  Wellhausen  school 
is  not  the  first  class  that  has  sought  to  undermine  the  Word. 
On  the  rubbish  pile  and  ashheap  of  dead  and  decayed  anti-Bib- 
lical schools  are  found  those  of  Baur  or  Tuebingen,  the  old 
vulgar  rationalism,  and  others,  and  it  is  only  the  question  of  a 
few  years  until  the  modern  school  of  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen 
will  render  them  company.  It  has  a  corpse-like  appearance 
already.  Such  anti-Biblical  crusades  usually  last  about  one 
generation,  and  then  die  a  natural  death,  while  the  grain  of 
truth,  which  gave  them  an  excuse  for  existing  and  the  exag- 
geration and  misapplication  of  which  constitute  their  stock 
in  trade,  becomes  a  permanent  acquisition  of  the  theology  of 
the  church.  The  only  thing  that  has  come  out  of  such  com- 
bats strengthened  and  stronger  is  the  Bible  itself.  The  at- 
tacks of  the  Tuebingen  school  on  the  New  Testament  made  it 
necessary  for  the  defenders  of  the  truth  to  examine  into  the 
claims  of  the  New  Testament  writers  as  never  before.  And 
this  has  been  done  with  the  result  that  the  New  Testament 
books  are  entrenc'hed  as  never  before,  while  the  critical 
schools  by  their  very  attacks  have  dug  their  own  graves.  In 
the  light  of  history  the  church  has  nothing  to  fear  from  such 
radical  tendencies ;  in  the  Providence  of  God  they  in  the  end 
redound  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  truth  and  again  and  again 
show  how  God  is  guarding  and  guiding  His  church. 

Again  this  does  not  mean  that  the  church  is  never  com- 
pelled to  modify  even  the  details  of  her  definition  or  elabora- 
tions of  her  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Some- 
times a  truth  not  at  first  welcome  because  misunderstood  is 
forced  upon  the  <:hurch  by  these  very  controversies.  It  was 
only  through  the  Baur  school  that  the  church  learned  to  ap- 
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predate  the  various  different  tendencies  of  the  primitive 
Christianity  of  the  apostolic  age.  Some  of  our  dogmaticians 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  claim  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  that  the  style  of  the  writers  was  philologically  cor- 
rect and  classical ;  but  time  has  shown  that  this  was  not  the 
case  and  the  claims  made  out  of  a  false  fear  for  the  dignity  of 
the  Scriptures.  Our  theologians  have  elaborated  a  scheme 
by  which  the  psychological  process  and  the  mind  of  the  inspired 
writer  is  depicted  in  detail.  This  may  be  true  or  may  not  be 
the  exact  philosophy  of  inspiration;  at  any  rate  these  specu- 
lations are  equally  as  good  and  just  as  valuable  as  those  of 
modem  theology ;  indeed  better,  as  they  were  developed  in  the 
interests  of  a  true  doctrine.  But  even  if  a  modification  in  this 
or  that  minor  detail  in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  inspir- 
ation may  be  necessary,  certain  it  is  that  the  substance  of  the 
doctrine  will  stand,  and  founded  on  a  divine  basis,  and  the  Lu- 
theran church  will  stand  with  it.  And  on  this  rock  she  does 
not  fear  any  honest  investigation  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 
How  far  she  is  willing  to  go  is  seen  from  her  actions  in  the  Re- 
formation period,  when  she  rejected  the  whole  body  of  Old 
Testament  apocrypha,  which  had  been  a  part  and  portion  of 
the  recognized  Bible  of  the  church  for  a  dozen  centuries ;  but 
this  rejection  was  based  on  correct  principles,  while  the  rejec- 
tion of  modem  criticism  is  based  on  false. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Lutheran  church  was  bom  in  a 
university.  It  has  always  been  the  church  of  scholars  and 
scholarship.  It  has  always  welcomed  true  Biblical  research, 
but  rejected  with  determination  and  decision  the  application  of 
false  philosophies  and  principles  to  the  word  of  God.  The 
Scriptures  have  been  for  her  the  last  court  of  appeal,  the  word 
of  the  living  God,  the  inspired  and  inerrant  revelation  from  on 
High.  And  this  faith  is  the  strength  of  the  church.  With 
Luther  she  daily  prays  and  says : 

«  The  word  of  God  tbey  shall  let  sUod, 
And  not  t  thank  have  for  it.** 

May  the  theology  taught  in  the  new  Hanna  Hall  ever 
be  tme  to  these  historical  ideals  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

George.  H.  Schodde. 
Columbtis,  Ohio,  April  30,  1902. 


Article  III. 

WHY  THERE  ARE  JUST  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

Art  has  produced  many  a  beautiful  picture  of  Jesus,  and 
Romanists  claim  to  possess  upon  the  handkerchief  of  St.  Ve- 
ronica at  least  the  outlines  of  a  true  likeness  of  the  Saviour's 
face.  In  the  mind  of  every  Christian  man  there  is  some  con- 
ception of  the  appearance  of  the  Man  of  men,  and  doubtless 
each  one's  conception  differs  from  that  of  others.  The  word- 
painters  of  all  the  centuries  have  aimed  to  depict  the  Nazarene ; 
even  the  prophets  of  the  ages  before  Him  aimed  like  Isaiah  to 
peer  into  the  hazy  future  and  catch  the  certain  lineaments  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  The  few  hundred  years  immediately  follow- 
ing His  life  produced  abundantly  accounts  of  His  ways  and 
His  words.  So  many  pictures  of  Jesus  on  canvas,  in  thought, 
by  pencil  does  the  world  possess.  Yet  out  from  among  them 
all  have  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Christian 
always  selected  and  exalted  and  treasured  those  four  which  we 
commonly  know  as  the  Four  Gospels.  No  other  do  we  find 
even  to  compare  with  them ;  nor  will  any  persuasive  argument 
lead  us  to  surrender  one  of  them — even  John,  so  much  assailed, 
is  if  possible  dearer  to  us  than  the  Synoptics.  We  recognize 
in  them  the  only  true  and  full  pictures  of  our  Saviour. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  question  which  has  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  even  untheological  Christians:  Why  are  there  four 
and  why  just  four  Gospels?  Why  should  there  not  have  been 
only  one  account?  And  if  more  than  one,  why  not  more  than 
four?  Was  there  any  special  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  may  we  at  all  discern  such  purpose?  Fanciful  an- 
swers, based  on  nothing  deeper  than  notions  as  to  numbers  and 
as  to  the  winds  and  quarters  of  the  earth,  have  been  given  by 
the  Church  Fathers.  For  centuries  the  Synoptic  question  has 
been  mooted,  the  interrelation  of  those  three  Gospels  has  been 
deeply  studied  and  discussed,  the  common  and  independent 
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sources  of  the  three  have  been  sought,  suggestions  and  theories 
have  multiplied  fast,  the  relation  of  John's  Gospel  to  the  Synop- 
tics has  been  variously  stated,  harmonies  by  dozens  have  been 
published — and  the  more  one  studies  it  all,  the  more  the  con- 
viction comes  that  with  all  the  valuable  finds  which  have  thus 
been  unearthed,  nevertheless  the  real  question  of  Divine  pur- 
pose, if  there  be  such  therein,  in  providing  four  Gospels  re- 
mains far  from  an  answer. 

Now  there  are  times  when  a  blind  man  has  an  advantage 
over  the  one  whose  eyes  are  wide  open  and  able  to  see — e.  g., 
in  a  dark  fog;  the  blind  one  then  readily  finds  the  way  while 
the  seeing  one  gropes  and  is  lost.  May  it  not  be  also  that  in 
the  fog  of  discussion  which  has  arisen  around  our  Gospels,  the 
blind  Christian  (that  is,  the  one  who  sees  nothing  of  this  haze 
and  maze)  shall  find  a  direct  way  leading  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  God?  Might  it  also  not  be  helpful  to  us  to  close 
our  eyes  for  the  present,  if  possible,  to  all  we  know  of  these 
bewildering  problems  and,  going  to  the  Gospels  as  the  un- 
scientific Christian  goes,  find  through  them  just  as  he  finds. 
Furthermore,  this  disregard  of  all  previous  scientific  gains  for 
the  sake  of  a  fresh  investigation,  is  not  an  uncommon  pro- 
cedure in  any  science.  We  shall  neglect  even  the  classic  dis- 
tinction between  the  Synoptics  and  John ;  mere  circumstances 
of  time  and  method  of  composition  explain  sufficiently  the  like- 
ness of  the  three  and  their  distinction  from  John.  Without 
any  preconceptions,  then,  let  us  aim  to  go  to  the  Gospels  one 
by  one,  seeking  the  main  feature  of  each  one's  presentation  of 
Jesus,  and  then  finally  let  us  place  them  side  by  side. 

Matthew.  Every  thoughtful  Christian  recognizes  the 
Jewish  trend  of  Matthew's  Gospel ;  constantly  the  aim  is  to 
connect  the  life  of  Jesus  with  the  Old  Testament ;  "that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken"  is  the  recurring  comment  upon 
fact  after  fact.  The  controlling  purpose  of  the  narrative  is  to 
show  that  this  Jesus  is  the  Deliverer  for  whom  all  the  ages  had 
waited,  in  whom  they  had  their  trust.  The  first  Gospel  would 
reveal  Him  as  a  Saviour  not  merely  for  His  own  time,  His 
own  age,  but  for  all  the  ages  before.  There  is  a  scent  of  ages 
about  the  opening  words,  and  at  the  same  time  a  magnificent 
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sweep  of  centuries  within  the  brief  sentence :  "The  book  of  the 
generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham." With  that  opening  in  view,  turn  to  the  last  words  of 
the  book :  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world" ;  it  is  the  only  Gospel  with  that  statement,  and  we  are 
thereby  swept  gloriously  on  to  the  future  end  of  time,  seeing 
the  Saviour  as  one  also  for  all  the  ages  to  come.  The  suggestion 
arises  very  easily  thus  that  Matthew,  while  presenting  the 
same  Jesus  as  the  others,  is  presenting  Him  more  especially  as 
the  Saviour  for  all  the  reaches  of  time.  An  examination  yet  fur- 
ther into  the  Gospel  tends  to  give  even  greater  plausibility  to 
this  view.  As  a  single  instance,  note  in  Matthew  20  the  para- 
ble of  the  householder  and  the  servants  hired  for  his  vineyard. 
That  parable  occurs  in  none  of  the  other  Gospels.  With  all 
the  varied  views  of  commentators  and  with  all  the  practical  ap- 
plications we  love  to  make  therefrom,  there  is  doubtless  some- 
thing of  the  different  ages  and  dispensations  implied  in  those 
first,  third,  sixth,  ninth  and  eleventh  hours. 

Mark.  We  all  know  its  Petrine  character,  the  marks  oi 
that  man  of  impulse,  resolution  and  action.  The  Evangelist 
has  no  time  for  the  incidents  before  the  appearance  of  John 
the  Baptist,  no  accounts  of  Jesus'  childhood;  he  is  through 
with  John  the  Baptist  already  at  the  9th  verse  of  the  ist  chap- 
ter; baptism  and  temptation  are  over  with  the  13th  verse;  in 
the  i6th  verse  disciples  are  called ;  with  the  23d  verse  the  first 
miracle  is  being  recorded ;  and  in  the  28th  verse  of  this  first 
chapter  the  fame  of  Jesus  is  "abroad  throughout  all  the  region 
round  about  Galilee."  There  is  quick  movement  everywhere. 
We  constantly  read  words  like  these :  Straightway,  immediate- 
ly, forthwith,  as  soon  as,  etc.  Vivid,  rapid  description  is  the 
rule.  The  pictures  are  mere  outline  sketches,  bold  and  strong. 
The  colors  are  sharply  contrasted,  fairly  dashed  from  the  brush 
on  the  canvas.  Easter  and  all  the  40  days  after  are  pressed 
into  20  verses.  It  is  of  course  much  the  shortest  Gospel  of 
the  four.  Our  impulses  are  stirred  as  we  read,  hope  and  am- 
bition revive,  resolutions  are  framed,  and  action  is  almost  com- 
pulsory. It  is  the  same  Jesus,  but  presented  to  us  very  clear- 
ly as  the  Saviour  in  poiver  and  activity,  the  Saviour  in  life's  aspira- 
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twn  and  ambition.  We  need  call  attention  to  no  further  char- 
acteristics uplu^ding  such  view. 

Luke.  Here  we  all  realize  the  Pauline  spirit.  There  is 
the  care  of  the  historian.  We  feel  the  humanitarian  interest  of 
Jesus,  for  He  is  shown  as  the  Helper,  the  Healer.  Above  all, 
there  is  clear  emphasis  placed  upon  the  world-wide  bearing  of 
Jesus'  mission.  It  is  true  that  in  the  other  Gospels  there  is 
also  some  recognition  thereof,  for  even  Matthew  records  Jesus* 
command  to  go  to  all  the  world.  Yet  in  no  Gospel  as  in  this 
one  is  that  feature  made  the  controlling  one.  Throughout  our 
eye  is  directed  to  the  wideness  of  humanity.  Luke's  genealogy 
of  Jesus  is  not  Jewish ;  it  carries  the  Une  back  to  Adam.  The 
hymns  with  which  His  childhood  is  surrounded  make  continual 
reference  to  His  influence  upon  all  men ;  He  is  to  be  "a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,"  ''a  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness," 
**great  joy  to  all  people,"  "peace  on  earth."  It  is  the  only  Gos- 
pel which  records  Jesus'  statements  (Luke  4, 25ff .),  that  were  so 
galling  to  His  enemies,  concering  the  Old  Testament  cure  of 
Naaman  the  Syrian  while  there  were  many  lepers  in  Israel, 
and  concerning  the  mission  of  Elijah  to  help  the  widow  of 
Sidon  while  there  were  many  widows  in  Israel.  We  find  fur- 
ther the  reference  to  the  inscription  upon  the  cross  in  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  at  least  neither  of  the  other  Synoptics 
records.  It  becomes  very  clear  that  while  Luke  is  presenting 
the  same  Jesus  as  the  others,  he  is  magnifying  Him  partic- 
ularly as  the  Saviour  for  all  mankind,  for  the  wideness  of  fcH- 
ntanity — a  world-wide  Saviour, 

John.  As  we  pass  to  John's  Gospel  we  know  that  wc 
are  again  in  a  different  atmosphere,  and  we  discern  the  ruling 
qualities  thereof  in  an  instant.  They  are  what  we  should  ex- 
pect from  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  Whatever  may  be 
the  relation  of  this  Gospel  to  the  other  three,  the  Synoptics; 
however  true  the  fact  that  it  records  largely  incidents  in  Judea; 
however  certain  that  it  traces  the  growing  enmity  of  those  who 
opposed  Jesus ; — ^nevertheless,  these  phases  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel are  all  subordinate  to  the  one  ruling  fact  which  every 
Christian  recognizes :  It  is  a  Gospel  of  meditation  and  devo- 
tion.   Always  we  have  simple  words  and  simple  statements— 
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the  current  runs  so  smooth,  but,  oh,  so  deep.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  fathomless  love.  It  is  the  trysting  place  of  the  mystic 
with  his  Saviour.  It  is  the  rich  food  of  innermost  spiritual 
life.  We  mention  no  special  instance,  for  none  need  be  men- 
tioned ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  merely  of  instances,  but  of  the  spirit 
that  breathes  throughout.  It  is  the  same  Jesus  here  presented, 
but  especially  as  the  Saviour  for  the  inner  life — for  our  refUc- 
tion,  meditation  and  devotion. 

We  believe  we  have  thus  presented  the  chief  line  of  pur- 
pose running  through  each  Gospel,  the  special  standpoint  irom 
which  each  views  the  Saviour,  the  most  important  trait  con- 
trolling upon  the  whole  the  several  pictures.  They  have  been 
briefly  stated,  because  their  emphasis  and  contrast  might  be 
lost  by  the  attempt  at  a  lengthy  establishment.  The  entire 
proof  for  each  one  has  been  by  no  means  offered,  but  a  careful 
weighing  of  what  has  been  presented  will  probably  bring  the 
realization  that  more  argument  is  offered  than  at  first  appears. 
A  more  thorough  and  minute  analysis  of  each  Gospel  tends 
with  each  step  to  strengthen  the  propositions.  Nor  is  it  claim- 
ed that  these  traits  in  each  Gospel  are  exclusive;  presenting 
the  sacme  subject,  there  is  of  necessity  much  in  each  other  Gos- 
pel of  that  which  is  the  prime  thought  in  any  one  of  the  four ; 
we  believe  merely  that  the  traits  mentioned  form  the  principal 
and  controlling  peculiarity  of  each.  In  no  case  has  there 
been  an  attempt  to  force  a  view  into  one  of  the  Gospels.  The 
writer  can  frankly  say  that  the  harmony  we  shall  directly  sec 
in  the  fourfold  presentation  was  not  in  mind  when  searching 
for  the  single  trends. 

Let  us  now  place  the  four  side  by  side,  and  note  the  re- 
sulting harmony.  We  have  before  us  in  Matthew  a  Saviour 
for  all  the  ages,  for  all  the  reaches  of  time;  in  Mark  a  Saviour  for 
life's  aspiration  and  ambition,  resolution  and  activity ;  in  Luke 
a  Saviour  for  the  wideness  of  mankind ;  in  John  a  Saviour  for 
life's  reflection  and  thought,  meditation  and  devotion.  Now 
combine  them.  Matthew  and  Luke  show  us  the  Redeemer  for 
the  fullness  of  the  world:  in  all  ages  (Matthew)  and  in  every  age 
for  all  men  (Luke) ;  none  are  excluded  from  Him  in  any  period. 
Mark  and  John  show  us  the  Redeemer  for  the  fullness  of  thai 
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little  world  of  each  human  life:  its  outward  streams  (Mark)  and 
its  inner  sources  (John) ;  life's  two  halves,  its  publicity  and  its 
loneliness,  its  outreach  and  its  inreach.  Matthew  and  Luke 
embrace  in  their  all-inclusive  sweep  the  long,  broad  stream  of 
all  humanity ;  Mark  and  John  single  out  each  individual  and 
entbrace  in  their  all-inclusive  sweep  the  full  measure  of  each 
individual's  life.  Thus  pithily  we  have  a  Saviour  shown  for  all 
men  and  for  all  of  every  man — for  all  the  length  of  time  (Mat- 
thew), for  all  the  width  of  mankind  (Luke),  for  all  the  height 
and  depth  of  each  human  life  (Mark  and  John).  There  is  no 
age  (Matthew),  there  is  no  man  in  any  age  (Luke),  there  is  no 
moment  or  doing  of  any  man's  life  (Mark  and  Jcrfm),  where 
Jesus  is  not  a  Saviour.  A  moment's  consideration  reveals  the 
marvel  and  beauty  of  this  harmony  and  completeness  in  the 
four. 

Thus  we  have  gathered  directly  from  the  Gospels  them- 
selves a  reason  (dare  we  say' the  reason)  why  there  are  just  four 
Gospels,  not  less  nor  more :  to  manifest,  to  bring  out 

The  Universality  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour; 

to  accomplish  that  which  is  the  single  aim  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  glorification  of  Christ.  We  cannot  spare  one  of  the  four 
Gospels,  else  something  would  be  lacking  for  us  in  Him ;  we 
need  no  more  than  the  four,  for  His  fullness.  His  ability  "to 
save  to  the  uttermost"  all  men  and  every  man,  is  therein  clearly 
made  known. 

We  need  yet  to  note  various  considerations  which  in  a 
supplemental  way  support  and  add  plausibility  to  the  idea  pre- 
sented as  to  the  purpose  of  a  fourfold  Gospel.  It  is  in  the 
first  place  a  sufUcient  purpose  to  justify  the  quadruple  narra- 
tion ;  it  is  great  enough  to  attribute  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
motive  that  guided  the  result ;  it  presents  a  reason  that  makes 
it  worth  the  while  to  have  four  Gospels.  Against  that  con- 
stant and  fundamental  error  of  limiting  the  salvation  of  Christ, 
limiting  it  as  so  many  of  the  theologies  do  and  as  every  one  of 
us  Christians  in  practice  continually  does — against  this  abid- 
ing error  of  man's  unwillingness  to  allow  Christ  to  be  the 
only  and  all-sufficient  Saviour,  stands  this  foursquare  argu- 
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ment  of  the  Gospels  as  a  continual  protest.  Yes,  such  a  pur- 
pose is  great  enough  to  attribute  as  the  cause.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  a  simple  purpose.  So  easily  does  each  one  of 
the  Gospels  reveal  its  special  aim,  and  so  simply  do  these  four 
combine  into  harmony,  that  it  almost  seems  as  though  the  re- 
sult were  too  simple  to  be  true.  That  is  a  ccxnmendation, 
however,  and  not  a  fault.  The  truth  of  God  is  always  simple 
when  we  have  really  found  it  aright.  Nor  should  we  expect 
that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  the  purpose  would  be  beyond  the 
understanding  of  any  devout  and  earnest  Christian ;  all  of  the 
greatest  and  most  beautiful  facts  and  truths  of  the  Bible  the 
common  man  can  understand.  This  simplicity  argues  for  the 
idea  offered.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  an  abiding  purpose 
It  is  not  based  upon  any  merely  temporary  or  superficial  con- 
siderations, like  that  which  is  offered  when  it  is  suggested  that 
the  three  languages  of  the  cross,  the  three  g^eat  nationalities 
of  Jew,  Roman  and  Greek,  are  the  accounting  causes  for  Mat- 
thew, Mark  and  Luke,  and  that  John  was  then  added  as  an  ' 
ecumenical  Gospel  or  for  some  other  completing  purpose. 
The  deepest  aims  and  reaches  of  God's  revelation  go  far  beyond 
any  merely  cotemporaneous  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  In  the  view  offered  we  have  an  unchanging  pur- 
pose, suggested  simply  and  directly  from  the  spirit  and  the 
facts  of  each  Gospel  itself.  In  these  considerations,  then,  of 
the  sufficiency,  simplicity  and  abiding  meaning  of  the  purpose 
which  has  been  explained,  we  gain  confirming  evidence  of  its 
truth. 

If  further  questions  be  asked  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  brought  about ;  the  use  of  the  various  writers'  individu- 
alties ;  how  far  they  were  conscious  of  these  controlling  pur- 
poses; the  sources  (both  oral  and  written)  which  lie  behind 
the  Gospels,  etc. — it  is  to  be  answered  that  these  are  beyond 
our  scope  at  present  and  are  furthermore  subordinate  to  the 
one  great  fact  before  our  eyes.  The  vast  homiletical  and  prac- 
tical deductions  which  result  are  also  outside  of  our  considera- 
tion here  and  are  furthermore  readily  gained. 
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Subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the  above  the  [dlowing 
remark  was  accidentally  noticed  in  Hasting's  "Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,"  Vol.  II,  p.  249.  Prof.  Stanton  of  Cambridge  seems 
therein  to  recognize  the  desire  for  some  such  harmony  of  the 
Gospels  as  is  presented  above.  After  discussing  and  criticizing 
the  customary  superficial  conception  of  Gospel  harni(Miy,  he 
concludes :  "A  truer  kind  of  harmony  may  be  sought  for  in  the 
Gospels  than  that  which,  in  the  supposed  interests  of  the  Faith, 
men  have  too  often  mistakenly  attempted  to  establish.  We 
may  inquire  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  amid  all  differences  an 
essential  inner  agreement,  or  at  least  compatibility;  whether 
the  several  representations  of  our  Lord's  Person  and  Life  in 
them  do  not  give  in  combination  an  image  marked  by  unity 
and  completeness.  If  we  can  trace  in  the  Gospels  such  a  har- 
mony, we  shall  have  therein  the  best  guarantee  that  we  could 
desire  of  their  historical  truth,  and  shall  derive  therefrom  the 
noblest  conception  that  could  be  formed  of  the  commcw  inspi- 
ration of  their  fourfold  testimony." 

F.  H.  Knubel 

New  York,  May  14,  1902. 


Article  IV. 

SOME    RESULTS    OF    THE    HIGHER  CRITICISM, 
WITH  THE  LIBERAL  THEOLOGY,  IN  AMERICA. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  show  that  the  Negative 
Criticism  is  a  factor  which  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  practical 
matter  in  American  ecclesiastical  life,  including  the  sphere  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  After  a  generation  of  propagation  of  the  new 
views  of  the  Bible,  more  widespread  each  year,  results  are  be- 
ginning to  be  manifest.  The  Higher  Criticism  has  ceased  to 
be  a  mere  theory  of  scholars  and  theologians.  It  has  come  to 
be  an  unsettling  principle,  and  a  fundamental  feature  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  many  thousands  of  educated  people  in  our 
churches.  So  far  has  the  current  of  popular  opinion  widened 
and  drifted  in  its  direction,  that  Dr.  Briggs'  "Whither?"  of 
some  years  ago,  if  written  to-day,  would  cause  scarcely  a  ripple 
upon  the  waters.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  as  yet  seriously  affected  by  this  revised  view  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  But  she  is  universally  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mosphere which  is  filled  with  the  germs  of  contagion,  and  her 
laymen  particularly  are  not  immune  from  the  same.* 

The  Higher  Criticism  is  a  legitimate  science.  Its  cultiva- 
tion, in  the  hand  of  faith,  has  produced  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce results  as  true  and  far  reaching  as  those  which  have  been 
established  in  the  department  of  Textual  Criticism.  But  none 
can  deny  that  the  prevailing  and  successful  type  of  Higher 
Criticism    studied    and    taught    in    our    theological    circles 

*We  note  that  the  Harvard  Divinity  Summer  School,  in  its  catalogue  just  is- 
sued, officially  announces  that  it  draws  some  of -its  students  from  the  Philadelphia 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary ;  and  that  the  matriculation  register  of  Br3m  Mawr 
College,  the  highest  woman^s  college  in  America,  whose  chaplain  and  spiritual 
director  b  the  Dr.  Barton  whose  book  on  Semitic  Origins  was  reviewed  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Review,  contains  the  names  of  Lutheran  young  women  ;  and  that 
Wellesley  College,  for  young  women,  in  New  England,  has  been  listening  to  a 
coune  of  lectures  on  destructive  New  Testament  Critidim. 
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is  playing  very  largely  into  the  hands  of  rationalism. 
However — not  to  be  unfair — we  should  recall  that  the 
dissemination  of  the  "new"  or  "liberal  theology"  in  the  Christian 
church  is  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  destructive  critical 
spirit  and  is  working  the  results  which  we  are  about  to  point 
out. 

The  first  of  these  enfeebling  results  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism within  the  frame  of  the  Christian  church  is  the  g^eat  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  theological  students,  and  of  those  who 
are  preparing  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  It  has  been  stated  on  what  appears  to  be  good  au-^ 
thority  that  in  the  year  of  1893  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
had  79  students,  whereas  to-day  it  has  only  15.  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  in  Maine,  had  43  students ;  to-day  it  has 
but  23.  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  the  home  of  President 
Harper  and  his  critical  methods,  at  the  time  mentioned,  drew 
to  itself  192  students.  To-day  it  can  muster  but  80.  In  the 
same  period  the  number  of  students  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  the  home  of  that  acute  and  scientific  critical  scholar. 
Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  has  dropped  from  81  to  38.  Ober- 
h'n's  theological  students  have  dropped  from  80  to  30.  Pacific 
from  23  to  12,  and  Yale  from  1 10  to  96. 

It  might  be  argued  that  such  seminaries  as  these  Qikc 
Union  Seminary,  of  New  York)  are  of  a  more  radical  order 
and  that  the  decrease  in  them  argues  a  decrease  in  interest  and 
adherence  to  a  broader  theology  and  to  a  more  advanced  criti- 
cism. But  unfortunately  matters  are  not  better  in  the  con- 
servative institutions.  Princeton,  in  spite  of  the  stiff  inaugural 
of  Mr.  Davis,  delivered  last  autumn  on  the  occasion  which 
marked  his  transfer  to  the  Chair  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature,  and  in  which,  discussing  the  whole  field  of 
current  Old  Testament  criticism,  he  stoutly  maintains  that 
Princeton  stands  to-day  on  the  same  conservative  ground 
where  Dr.  Alexander  and  Dr.  Green  stood  over  a  generation 
ago,  has  nevertheless  in  the  last  nine  years  suflFered  the  sur- 
prising decline  from  264  theological  students  to  137.  Ajnd 
last  year  alone  Auburn,  the  seat  of  the  conservative,  well- 
known  and  able  Prof.  Willis  Beecher,  dropped  from  123  stu- 
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dents  to  72.*    Western  Theological  Seminary  has  fallen  from 
103  to  60,  and  McCormick  Seminary  from  212  to  139. 

But  again,  it  may  be  argued  that  these  seminaries  belong 
to  denominations  which  have  been  stirred  to  the  core  by  doc- 
trinal and  critical  differences  and  conflicts.  And  that  whereas 
the  baneful  effects  are  plainly  visible  in  such  denominations, 
they  do  not  affect  any  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Unfor- 
tunately, again,  to  render  impossible  such  a  view  of  the  im- 
perviousness  of  the  youth  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  the  ef- 
fects of  liberal  and  critical  theological  thinking,  we  are  told 
that  in  the  last  seven  years  the  number  of  students  in  the  Lu- 
theran Theological  Seminaries  in  America  has  dropped  all  the 
way  from  1303  to  954.  However  strict  and  firm  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  clergy  and  professors  of  a  church  may  be — and  some- 
times all  the  more  because  such  is  the  case — young  men,  who 
read  everywhere  in  current  literature  that  a  new  age  of  dis- 
covery with  regard  to  the  traditional  Scriptures  has  arisen, 
that  the  Old  Testament  must  be  reconstructed,  that  the  Penta- 
teuch instead  of  having  been  recorded  in  the  time  of  Moses 
was  not  composed  until  the  days  of  Josiah,  and  that  both  the 
Pentateuch  and  many  of  the  prophets  are  so  late  in  date  that 
supposed  references  to  authentic  history  are  entirely  fictitious 
— these  young  men  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  same  ar- 
dor for  proclaiming  this  infallible  Word  of  the  Lord  as  seized 
their  predecessors  generations  ago.  When  youths  read  in 
their  Sunday  school  literature,  and  sometimes  even  hear  from 
the  pulpit,  though  in  veiled  and  guarded  form,  that  the  Crea- 
tion, the  Flood,  the  passing  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Miracles 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  literary  and  poetical 
touches  of  the  writer,  and  not  accurate  records  of  actual  fact, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  their  pious  zeal  suffers  a  shock  and  a  decline. 
WTieh  the  four  gospels  recording  the  life  of  Christ  are  de- 
clared full  of  interpolations  and  in  need  of  purgings  and  exci- 
sions, such  as  cast  a  shadow  upon,  if  they  do  not  obliterate,  the 
divinity  of  Chrust;  when  they  see  how  roughly  the  Apostle 

^Aaboni,  id  its  catalogue  just  issued,  pleads  with  the  churches  for  additional 
endowment  on  the  ground  that  its  chief  function  is  not  the  turning  out  of  sdentific 
theologians  or  professors,  but  that  it  educates  men  to  be  ministers  and  pastors.  Yet 
it  also  feels  the  force  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
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Paul  18  treated  by  his  liberal  critics,  it  is  not  a  surprise  to  find 
them  hesitating  to  enter  upon  what  naturally  appears  to  them 
to  be  such  a  doubt-filled,  if  not  doubtful,  enterprise  as  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  their  fathers. 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  our  Lutheran  youth  is  un- 
aflFected  by  this  literary  and  critical  spirit.  We  have  just  taken 
up  a  widely-read  household  paper  which  is  found  in  many  of  our 
high  school  libraries  and  which  circulates  the  statement  "that 
there  is  not  a  competent  educated  professor  of  biology  or  ge- 
ology in  the  obscurest  Presbyterian  college  in  the  United 
States  who  believes  that  Adam  and  Eve  of  Genesis  were  his- 
torical characters." 

Our  boys  will  read.  They  belong  to  an  age  which  owns 
the  present  and  which  is  pushing  our  generation  into  the  back- 
ground. Wrongly  or  rightly  they  are  liable  to  put  a  pre- 
mium on  the  utterances  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  discount 
mentally  the  opinions  of  the  father  or  the  minister  whose  li- 
brary belongs  chiefly  to  a  generation  that  is  almost  past.  We 
cannot  prevent  them  by  our  mere  assertions,  however  strong- 
ly we  may  speak,  from  respecting  the  utterances  of  an  up-to- 
date  journal  on  theology  at  the  expense  of  what  they  are 
taught  in  the  church.  Moreover,  the  eating  away  of  the  stern- 
ness of  the  Law,  and  the  rationalizing  of  all  that  is  miraculous 
ill  the  Gospels,  has  a  peculiar  attraction  to  that  hopeful  and  in- 
experienced period  of  the  natural  man  which  we  call  "youth." 

The  great  professor  applauded  to-day  by  the  young  men 
in  the  German  universities  is  Hamack.  And  Hamack  offers 
a  Christianity  "which  is  elastic  enough  to  adopt  the  results 
achieved  for  modem  culture  by  Lessing  and  Kant,  by  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  by  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher  as  well  as  by  the 
exact  sciences  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  There  is  nothing 
in  Harnack  akin  to  St.  PauFs  horror  of  sin.  He  "writes  for 
passably  virtuous  persons  and  not  for  poor  sinners."  And 
for  our  passably  virtuous  and  broadminded  American  youth, 
Hamack 's  pupils  holding  chairs  in  the  seminaries  at  New 
York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  are  framing  their  instructions  and 
sending  forth  their  writings. 

A  recent  issue  of  one  of  America's  most  prominent  maga- 
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zines,  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  college  (including 
our  institutions),  and  in  all  the  high  schools  and  public 
libraries  in  the  land,  in  a  leading  article  discusses  the  neces- 
sity of  "Reform  in  Theological  Education."  It  presents  two 
conceptions  of  theology  and  two  types  of  ministers.  The  first 
type  is  an  almost  exact  description  of  our  average  Lutheran 
minister  and  his  preaching.  This  type  is  quickly  gotten  rid 
of  to  enable  the  magazine  to  exploit  the  minister  of  the  second 
and  newer  type.  We  transcribe  merely  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  magazine's  enthusiastic  description  of  the  coming  kind  of 
minister: 

**The  minister  of  the  second  type,  of  whom,  in  certain  re- 
spects, Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  the  great  forerunner,  has 
1  vision  of  what  God's  love  would  make  of  human  life.  He  sees 
the  happy  children,  the  eager  youth,  the  pure  lovers,  the  tender 
husbands  and  fathers,  the  devoted  wives  and  mothers,  the  con- 
siderate brothers  and  sisters,  the  revered  grandparents,  God's 
love  begets  within  the  Christian  home.  He  sees  the  honest 
work,  the  thrifty  economy,  the  independent  self-respect,  the  fair 
exchange,  the  mutual  good  will,  which  God's  love  breathes  into 
industrial  and  commercial  life.  He  sees  the  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm and  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  which  God's  love  in- 
spires in  the  citizen  of  a  free  Christian  state.  He  sees  how  en- 
nobling to  the  mind,  how  chastening  to  the  affections,  how 
steadying  to  the  will,  God's  love  becomes  when,  in  the  form  of 
education,  it  trains  ardent  youth  to  trace  the  workings  of  God's 
mind  in  natural  laws,  and  the  expressions  of  his  will  in  human 
institutions.  He  sees  how  beautiful  and  sweet  is  social  inter- 
course v/hen  God's  love  brings  together  men  and  women  in 
mutual  admiration  and  helpfulness,  enjoyment  and  improve- 
ment."* 

This  is  the  essential  feature  of  "the  coming  minister,"  Who 
cannot  be  turned  out  by  the  purely  doctrinal  course  of  any 
orthodox  Lutheran  seminary.  The  magazine  proceeds  to  state 
ihat  corresponding  to  the  two  conceptions  of  theology  and 

*In  other  words,  the  chief  value  of  religion  is  its  social  character,  and  the 
ideal  of  the  new  minister  is  to  be  that  of  the  rationalists  of  Germany  and  France 
in  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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types  of  ministers,  are  two  plans  of  theological  edocatioo. 
Seminaries  established  on  the  first  plan  "may  apprc^riatdy  be 
tied  to  a  creed,  which  professors  must  sign,  and  in  which  the 
students  are  to  be  so  trained  that  they  shall  believe  and  preach 
the  creed,  the  whole  creed,  and  nothing  but  the  creed.  In  view 
of  the  immense  importance  of  having  precisely  these  doctrines, 
and  no  others,  proclaimed  to  the  churches,  every  student  who 
goes  through  the  three  years'  course  without  dissent,  however 
listlesssly  and  indifferently,  should  be  graduated  and  ordained 
to  the  ministry." 

"Whether  the  course  is  long  or  short,  provision  will  be 
made  that  little  or  no  original  thinking  and  investigation  shall 
be  done.  The  favorite  method  of  instruction  in  seminaries 
conducted  on  this  plan  is  the  dictated  lecture,  which  gives  in 
finished  and  final  form  the  interpretations,  doctrines,  and  mo- 
tives the  students  are  expected  passively  to  receive,  and  for- 
ever after  subserviently  proclaim. 

"Seminaries  which  are  the  chosen  arks  for  such  precious 
traditions  will  not  hesitate  to  fill  up  with  as  many  duly  docile 
students  as  they  can  afford  to  hire ;  and  to  retain  them,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  industrious  or  lazy,  bright  or  stupid, 
thoughtful  or  superficial."* 

"Such  a  seminary  will  value  the  Hebrew  prophets  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  labor  problem,  the  problems  of  tax- 
ation and  currency  and  expansion,  the  problems  of  charity 
and  correction  and  municipal  government,  the  problems  of  do- 
mestic happiness  and  social  purity  and  industrial  opportunity. 
.  .  .  It  will  teach  theology  in  order  to  show  all  truths  of 
nature  and  of  man  reduced  to  rational  unity  around  the  cen- 
tral insight  of  that  loving  purpose  of  God  which  finds  its  con- 
summate fulfillment  in  the  supreme  character  of  Christ.  But 
the  unity  thus  gained  will  not  be  a  little  closed  circle  apart 
from  the  scientific,  ethical,  and  philosophical  conceptions  of 
the  age.  It  will  be  a  strenuous  attempt  to  see  through  these 
conceptions  to  the  Divine  Thought  which  is  at  their  common 


*This  false  sUtement  is  not  repeated  by  way  of  endorsement,  bat  to  show  the 
impremoos  unoonscioiisly  receired  into  the  minds  of  our  scholarly  boys  and  young 
men. 
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centre,  and  gives  them  all  whatever  measure  of  reasonableness 
they  contain.  ...  It  will  hold  up  Luther  as  an  example 
to  the  theological  reformer  of  to-day  who  will  venture  to  carry 
to  its  logical  conclusion  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
Such  a  seminary  will  leave  its  professors  free  to 

•  Draw  tbe  Thing  as  he  sets  It  for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are.' " 

The  magazine  maintains  rightly  that  this  new  plan  of 
seminary  instruction  will  lay  old-time  theological  positions  on 
the  shelf  "and  in  due  time  render  the  old  type  of  minister  ex- 
tinct." It  proceeds  shortly  thereafter  to  lecture  old-line  semi- 
naries and  point  out  the  way  to  clerical  bodies  and  theological 
seminaries  as  follows : 

"The  seminaries  must  not  tie  their  professors  to  the  teach- 
ing of  a  prescribed  creed.  A  man  can  dictate  the  views  of  an- 
other man,  or  body  of  men ;  he  can  teach  no  views  but  those 
he  individually  holds.  The  attempt  to  tie  teaching  to  creeds 
is  either  futile  or  pernicious.  If  a  man  believes  the  identical 
creed  set  forth,  then  there  is  no  use  in  making  him  sign  it ;  for 
m  that  case  he  will  teach  it,  whether  he  signs  or  not.  If  he 
does  not  believe  it,  he  must  either  teach  what  he  does  not  be- 
lieve, which  is  in  every  way  disastrous  and  reprehensible;  or 
else,  as  all  men  under  such  circumstances  do,  he  must  crawl 
away  from  his  signature  through  some  loop-hole.  .  .  .  That 
any  candid  and  open-minded  man  should  find  himself  in  exact 
agreement  with  the  substance  and  what  Professor  James  calls 
the  'fringe'  of  doctrinal  systems  drawn  up  generations  ago  is 
p.sychologically  impossible.  .  .  .  For  a  Protestant,  im- 
bued with  the  scientific  spirit,  to  teach  the  letter  of  an  ancient 
creed  is  absolutely  impossible ;  and  to  explain  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public  his  necessary  departure  from  it  is  not  always 
easy.  Hereafter  no  seminary  should  be  founded  with  such  im- 
possible conditions ;  any  more  than  a  charter  should  be  granted 
to  a  college  which  proposed  to  bind  its  professors  forever  to 
teach  the  McKinley  doctrine  of  the  tariflF  or  the  Bryan  views 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver." 

The  article,  further,  proceeds  to  state  that  "secular  studies 
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must  be  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  traditional  theologi- 
cal subjects,  throughout  the  seminary  course.  .  .  .  The 
literature  of  Palestine  and  the  literature  of  England  should  be 
studied  together,  so  that  the  ideals  of  the  former  should  mea- 
sure the  worth  of  the  ideals  of  the  latter ;  and  the  methods  of 
the  latter  should  explain  the  figures  of  speech  and  other  rhetor- 
ical expedients  of  the  former.  .  .  .  The  man  who  is  not 
grappling  with  the  problems  of  tariff,  coinage,  corporations  and 
imperialism  will  never  appreciate  the  real  greatness  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  who  were  the  successful  solvers,  on  spiritual 
principles,  of  the  kindred  problems  of  their  day.  The  man 
who  has  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  prison,  a  settlement,  a  tene- 
ment-house sweatshop,  a  cheap  lodging  house,  or  known  the 
hard  conditions  in  which  the  less  fortunate  workers  in  our  cities 
toil  for  the  mere  conditions  of  subsistence,  with  nothing  left 
for  comfort  or  even  decency,  can  scarce  understand  either 
Christ's  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the  outcast,  or  his  fierce 
outbursts  of  indignation  against  the  prosperous  hypocrites 
who  were  responsible  for  their  condition." 

By  way  of  a  practical  summing  up,  the  article  draws  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion :  "A  majority  of  those  connected  with  the 
more  conservative  sects  are  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in 
the  bond  of  iniquity,  so  far  as  either  theological  progress  or 
pedagogical  improvement  is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Harvard  and  the  Episcopal  schools  in  Cambridge,  Union 
Seminary  in  New  York,  the  Baptist  Seminary  in  Chicago,  most 
of  the  Congregational  seminaries,  and  some  others,  have  taken 
decided  and  promising  steps  in  the  direction  of  one  or  more  of 
the  reforms  suggested." 

Now  we  ask  whether  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
such  of  our  young  men  as  have  to  any  extent  absorbed  state- 
ments of  this  kind,  abounding  in  current  literature,  will 
hesitate,  and  may  permit  themselves  to  be  entirely  deter- 
red from  entering  on  a  career  of  a  regular  old-line  Lu- 
theran minister.  Moreover,  as  they  get  to  know  more 
of  the  individualistic  and  critical  methods  by  which 
the  Word  of  God  is  handled  and  of  the  vagueness 
of  the   duties   of  the  new-line   minister,  it  is  natural  that 
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they  should  hesitate  equally  to  enter  a  "Reform"  seminary 
and  should  turn  their  mind  to  "business.".  In  either  case  the 
cause  is  to  be  ascribed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  reduction  of  the 
divine  revelation  to  a  naturalistic  basis,  or  on  the  other  to 
doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  whether  anything  actually  and  im- 
mediately divine  is  really  left  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  second  of  the  enfeebling  results  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism within  the  frame  of  the  Churstian  church  is  the  insidious 
creeping  into  the  Sunday  school  literature  of  our  land  of  such 
views  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  significance  of  the  death  and 
atonement  of  Christ  as  in  the  end  entirely  vitiate  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  poison  the  root  of  our  salvation. 
This  tendency  begins  with  the  Infant  School  and  Kindergarten 
teachings  and  extends  through  to  the  commentaries  and  ex- 
positions for  adults  and  Bible  classes.  For  a  discussion  of  this 
subject  see  the  Report  of  the  Sunday  School  Work  Commit- 
tee adopted  by  the  last  General  Council  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  published  in  part  in  The  Lutheran  on  motion  of 
Dr.  J.  A.  Seiss. 

The  third  of  the  serious  results  is  the  fact  that  the  Higher 
Criticism  is  coloring  a  large  part  of  the  theological  literature 
that  is  now  advertised  by  the  leading  American  publishers. 
Dodd,  Meade  and  Company  publish  the  Polychrome  Bible, 
the  Critical  Commentary  and  popular  writings  of  such  liberal 
and  lucid  thinkers  as  Stopford  Brooke.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.,  in  addition  to  works  of  advanced  liberal  theology,  pub- 
lish Lyman  Abbott's  clear,  forcible  and  specious  Life  and  Lit- 
erature of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  Even  such  a  conservative 
firm  as  the  Armstrongs  publish  works  of  Professors  W.  Ad- 
eney  and  A.  B.  Bruce,  and  with  Macmillan  those  of  R.  F.  Hor- 
ton.  They  have  also  brought  out  George  Adam  Smith's 
Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Scribners  have  issued  McGiflfert's  Apostles*  Creed,  Jas- 
trow's  Study  of  Religion,  Moffat's  Historical  New  Testa- 
ment, Wendt's  St.  John,  Baldwin's  Fragments,  Paton's  Early 
History  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  etc.  The  Macmillan  Co.  issues 
the  lion's  share  of  this  class  of  works.  They  have  put  into  the 
market  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  the  most  advanced  and  lib- 
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eral  critical  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  some  of  the  writings  of 
Cheyne,  the  English  critic ;  Gilbert's  Primer  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  which  assumes  that  Christianity  is  a  doctrine  neither 
less  nor  more  than  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  Gilbert's  Revelation 
ot  Jesus,  which  has  been  termed  by  a  radical  journal  "the  most 
noteworthy  historical  study  of  the  New  Testament  Sources  of 
Christian  doctrine  that  has  appeared  in  English  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Professor  McGiffert's  *The  Apostolic  Age,' " ;  Gil- 
bert's First  Interpreters  of  Jesus,  of  which  the  Independent  does 
not  fear  that  its  study  will  seriously  injure  anyone's  grasp  of 
truth.  It  publishes  Bacon's  Introduction,  which  is  "advanced 
but  not  extreme,"  Gould's  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  written  in  the  utmost  sympathy  of  modem 
thought,  and  aims  to  apply  rigidly  the  methods  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  to  the  examination  of  the  theology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.* The  Macmillan  Co.  are  also  issuing  Votaw's  His- 
tory of  the  Apostolic  Age,  Nash's  History  of  the  Higher  Crit- 
icism of  the  New  Testament,  Platner's  Early  Christian  Liter- 
ature from  Paul  to  Eusebius,t  the  numerous  volumes  of  the 
Cambridge  Bible  with  their  cautious  criticism,  Schmidt's  Son 
of  Man  and  Son  of  God  in  Modem  Theology,  Porter's  Spirit 
of  God  and  Word  of  God  in  Modem  Theology,  Richard's  The 
Church,  The  Kingdom  of  God,  and  The  World  to  Come  in 
Modem  Theology,  McGiflFert's  Historical  Antecedents  of  Mod- 
em Theology,  Barton's  Semitic  Origins,  etc.  It  also  publishes 
such  popular  works  as  Hillis'  Influence  of  Christ  in  Modem  life, 
which  has  been  '^written  especially  for  the  educated  young 
men  of  the  country,  and  for  the  multitudes  who  are  busied 
with  the  ten  thousand  duties  of  daily  life,  who  are  asking  what 
is  left  of  the  evangel  of  Christ  now  that  the  critical  era  is  past." 
The  point  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  attention  in  this  con- 
nection, is  not  that  American  publishers  are  refusing  to  issue 
conservative  works,  but  that  the  newest  works,  those  that  are 
likely  to  draw  attention  of  the  rising  generation,  those  that  ap- 

♦This  work  is  characterized  as  «« brief,  but  significant"  by  the  liberal  Outlook. 
Yet  a  supposedly  orthodox  journal  declares  that  it  should  be  especially  useful  to 
Sunday  School  teAchers,  and  it  is  praised  by  the  Methodist  Reriew  and  the  Re- 
formed Church  Review. 

fProf.  Platner  is  professor  in  Htnrard  Unirersity. 
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pear  to  be  in  line  with  the  most  advanced  scholarship,  and 
those  that  indicate  the  trend  of  future  scholarship  in  learned 
institutions  here  in  America,  are  works  that  proclaim  or  ac- 
cept the  Higher  Criticism.  When  a  Lutheran  scholar  needs 
to  consult  a  standard  Bible  Dictionary,  he  must  go  to  one  that 
not  merely  embodies,  but  either  partly  or  wholly  accepts  the 
results  of  negative  criticism.  When  a  Lutheran  clergyman 
wishes  to  read  recent  works  of  theology  in  the  English*  lan- 
guage, he  must  fill  his  mind  with  theories  and  results  that  are 
contrary,  in  at  least  some  essentials,  to  his  own  deepest  points 
of  faith.  When  the  Lutheran  Church  Review  wishes  to 
present  to  its  readers  a  survey  of  the  most  recent  developments 
in  theological  literature,  it  must  fill  its  pages  with  criticisms 
of  works  with  which  the  church  is  out  of  sympathy  and  present 
a  continuous  and  wearisome  attitude  of  defence,  interspersed 
only  occasionally  with  a  position  of  positive  appreciation.  The 
situation  in  our  American  theological  literature  is  not  that 
the  reader  is  meeting  with  an  occasional  "dangerous"  work; 
but  it  is  that  the  appearance  of  a  theological  work  which  is 
perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  faith  is  only  occasional.  And 
this  is  serious. 

The  last  and  most  dangerous  result  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  and  the  liberal  theology  in  our  American  churches 
and  people  is  the  lowering  of  their  spiritual  life  and 
the  loosening  of  the  foundations  of  morality.  This  danger  is 
not  imaginary,  but  actual.  It  was  pointed  out  years  ago  by 
conservative  thinkers,  as  liable  to  occur,  but  was  set  aside 
as  unworthy  of  consideration  by  liberal  writers  and  journals  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  the  magazine  referred  to  above  lays 
orthodox  theological  seminaries  on  the  shelf.  When  Dr. 
Briggs  advocated  in  The  F(>rum  that  the  legendary  character  of 
Genesis  and  other  great  results  of  Old  Testament  criticism 
rhould  be  taught  the  children  in  the  Sunday  school,t  and 
when  Lyman  Abbott  began  teaching  it  in  the  schools,  pulpit 
and  journals,  with  all  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  his  con- 


*ADd  the  state  of  affairs  is  do  better,  bat — we  are  tempted  to  sajr — infinitely 
worse  in  German  and  French. 

fThis  b  a  commonly  accepted  doctrine  in  many  quarters  now. 
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structive  intellect ;  and  when  Bishop  Vincent  began  to  lay  less 
stress  on  Christ  and  his  redemption,  and  more  on  ethics  and 
moral  earnestness,  in  the  summer  schools,  those  who  scented 
danger  in  this  silent  abandonment  of  traditional  doctrine,  and 
this  freedom  of  individual  critical  destruction  and  reconstruc- 
tion, were  ridiculed  by  many  progressive  and  some  old-line 
scholars  as  mere  alarmists. 

But  now,  at  last,  after  years  of  advocacy  of  a  liberal  and 
unfettered  spirit  in  the  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  after  retail- 
ing the  leading  ideas,  theories  and  results  of  such  criticism  to 
the  intelligent  lay  and  clerical  public  of  America,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  our  liberal  journals  has  been  moved  to  pre- 
sent an  editorial  which  points  out  the  fact  that  there  actually 
are  serious  dangers  following  in  the  wake  of  an  acceptation  of 
the  liberal  theology.  The  dangers,  as  it  details  them,  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  afford  a  gloomy  outlook  to  the  future 
of  American  Christianity  as  a  revealed  religion,  and  are  ac- 
companied by  a  warning  to  those  accepting  the  liberal  theolo- 
gy, stating  that  they  will  do  a  great  wrong  to  themselves  and 
a  great  injury  to  the  world  if  they  allow  their  weakened 
sense  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  to  weaken  their  sense  of  the 
authority  of  God  in  the  ordering  of  their  lives. 

As  already  stated,  these  great  risks  that  are  being  taken 
by  a  purely  rational  and  historical  handling  of  the  Word  of 
Ciod  were  pointed  out  by  conservative  critics  many  years  ago, 
but  the  critical  leaders  failed  to  see  what  the  consequences  of 
their  line  of  endeavor  would  be  upon  the  practical  world  of 
Christian  life  and  action.  They  seem  to  have  fell  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  maintain  the  full  power  of  the  essentials  of  the 
supernatural  doctrine  of  Christianity,  even  though  the  validity 
of  the  historical  modes  by  which  we  arrive  at  these  essentials 
should  be  impaired.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  very 
grave  admission  on  their  part  and  a  very  full  insight  into  the 
dangerous  consequences  that  the  public  promulgation  of  crit- 
ical results  respecting  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  will  pro- 
duce. 

Criticism  certainly  has  its  rights.  Search  for  the  truA  is 
legitimate,  and  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  is  the  most 
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important  thing.  Let  us  have  the  truth,  come  what  may,  is 
a  very  noble  and  righteous  maxim.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it 
presumes  on  the  part  of  the  intellect  that  enters  mto  the  inves- 
tigation and  that  conducts  the  same,  an  ability  to  weigh  and 
handle  problems  in  an  accurate  and  truthful,  that  is,  in  a  per- 
fect manner.  We  deny  that  there  is  competency  on  the  part  of 
the  human  mind,  in  connection  with  many  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  the  day,  to  produce  such  a  certitude  of  results  in  its  in- 
vestigations as  will  justify  a  public  entering  upon  them.  Schol- 
ars have  no  right  to  enter  paths  wherein  a  misstep  involves 
the  whole  world  in  serious  practical  ccMisequences,  and  publish 
their  results  as  scientific  unless  they  are  sufficiently  sure  of 
their  ground  to  be  able  to  reach  that  which  is  incontrovertible. 
Otherwise,  they  are  merely  playing  with  fire.  All  men  of 
science  must  admit  that  there  are  heights  and  deeps  into 
which  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  the  human  measuring  rod. 
Much  truth  is  still  inaccessible  to  the  race.  Now,  when  the 
sphere  of  truth  is  of  such  a  serious  and  weighty  character;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Word  of  God  declares  itself  to  be,  to  enter  into  a 
subject  and  set  up  opinions  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  more 
than  a  generation,  to  set  up  as  actual  fact  theories  and  results 
which  are  constantly  changing,  is  a  piece  of  immorality.  At 
the  very  least  it  is  dealing  with  an  ancient  and  beloved  her- 
itage in  a  reckless  manner.  While  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  a  large  number  of  difficulties  which  inhere  in 
our  present  apprehension  of  the  eternal  and  which  are  de- 
cided obstacles  to  our  faith,  it  does  not  reach  the  nature  of 
pure  truth  by  pointing  out  the  actual  fact,  whether  spiritual  or 
historical,  in  the  case,  but  it  leaves  the  weightiest  matters  of 
truth  in  a  disorganized  condition,  organized  perhaps  tempor- 
arily and  partially  on  a  purely  subjective  basis.  This  is  ration- 
alism pure  and  simple.  We  are  dealing  in  this  generation  with 
minds  that  are  bent  on  being  rationalistic  in  the  historical 
sphere.  They  are  carrying  the  measuring  rods  of  reason  into 
a  dissection  and  analysis  of  Scripture.  This  is  right  and 
proper  as  an  approved  scientific  method,  if  they  start  with  the 
presupposition  that  much  of  their  investigation  will  be  imper- 
fect because  of  the  limited  power  of  the  human  reason  in 
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Iiandling  the  Divine ;  and  if  they,  furthermore,  take  no  steps 
to  discard  all  results  which  arc  not  absolutely  incontrovertible. 
Speculations,  theories,  hypotheses,  however  valuable  they  may 
be  as  stimulants  and  suggestors  to  a  better  path,  dare  not  in  so 
weighty  a  matter  be  put  forth  as  facts,  when  in  reality  they 
are  merely  bright  or  shrewd  ideas  cropping  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  investigator  as  a  possible  mode  of  solving  historical  and 
critical  difficulties. 

These  two  points  we  hold  firmly.  First,  that  historical 
and  critical  investigation  into  what  claims  to  be  Divine  truth 
is  only  justified  when  incontrovertible  results  can  be  produced. 
Otherwise  the  morality  is  that  of  a  blind  man  leading  another 
blind  man.  We  are  not  bound,  as  finite  human  beings,  to 
solve  all  truth.  We  have  rights  of  search,  but  where  danger 
is  great  and  failure  is  imminent,  there  precaution  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  must  be  exercised. 

The  second  point  to  which  we  hold  firmly  is  this,  that 
a  critical  and  historical  investigation  which  is  conducted  on 
the  basis  that  human  scholarship  is  competent  to  test,  to 
weigh,  and  to  determine  the  reality  and  the  problems  of  the 
Divine  communication  of  life  to  this  world  is  rationalism  pure 
and  simple.  However  much  we  may  test  our  faith  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  critical  process,  without  faith  as  presupposition,  as 
a  constant  companion,  and  as  a  background  where  problems 
are  ever  becoming  too  large  for  us,  we  can  accomplish  nothing 
but  confusion. 

Since  now  liberal  theology  itself  appears  to  be  startled  at 
the  liberties  which  it  has  taken  and  at  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences which  will  arise  from  its  free  exercise  of  the  ration- 
alistic spirit  upon  the  great  problems  of  a  Biblical  past,  we  can 
do  no  better  than  quote  in  full  the  admissions  which  it  makes 
in  the  article  referred  to  above  and  entitled :  The  Dangers  of  a 
Liberal  Theology.  Of  such  a  theology,  the  article  says,  "Its 
first  conclusion  reduces  the  authority  of  inspiration.  The 
Bible  ceases  to  be  wholly  divine,  and  becomes  in  large  part— 
and  we  cannot  tell  in  how  large  part — human.  It  contains 
errors.  It  must  be  tested  by  standards  which  we  set  up.  It  is 
a  record  of  the  progress  of  the  generations  seeking  after  God, 
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now  succeeding,  now  failing,  but  moving  onward,  presumably 
under  divine  impulse,  but  so  confusing  the  divine  with  the 
human  that  it  is  our  task  to  disentangle  them. 

"Now,  whatever  may  be  said  for  the  truth  of  this  view 
of  the  Bible — and  it  recognizes  a  human  element  and  a  literary 
structure  which  we  can  no  longer  deny — ^it  indubitably  puts 
God  farther  off.  We  no  longer  seem  to  hear  his  very  voice. 
We  hear  Moses,  perhaps,  or  David,  or  Isaiah,  or  John,  or  Paul, 
but  we  are  not  quite  so  sure  that  we  hear  God.  What  is  said 
may  appeal  to  us  as  noble  and  true,  but  it  lacks  something  of 
that  external  authority  which  comes  down  directly  from  the 
throne  of  God^  and  compels  instant  and  unqestioning  obedi- 
ence. Now  to  many  people,  to  most,  the  weakening  of  the 
sense  of  God's  direct  utterance  in  the  Bible  is  a  distinct  loss 
of  control  for  good." 

All  this  is  the  admission  of  a  writer  of  the  newer  school  of 
critics. 

"Again,"  he  says,  "the  liberal  theology  converts  into 
myth,  legend,  poetry  or  romance  much  that  we  had  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  veracious  accounts  of  miracles  performed 
among  men  by  the  visible,  audible  interposition  of  God.  We 
no  longer  believe,  if  we  accept  the  higher  criticism,  that  the 
world  was  made  in  six  days,  or  that  Adam  was  made  out  of 
dust  by  a  word,  or  Eve  out  of  a  rib,  or  that  a  miraculous  flood 
covered  all  the  earth,  or  that  the  miracles  of  Moses,  Elijah, 
Jonah  and  Daniel  are  true  history.  We  may  hold 
that,  as  Winckler  and  Cheyne  say,  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob  and  David  and  Solomon  are  lunar 
and  solar  myths.  We  observe  that  Paul  puts  no 
weight  on  the  beautiful  stories  of  the  miraculous  birth 
of  Qirist,  and,  if  we  are  well  inoculated  with  the  higher  crit- 
icism, we  begin  to  question  whether  the  miracles  of  our  Lord 
differed  from  the  cures  which  the  imagination  accomplishes 
to-day.  Even  the  physical  resurrection  of  Christ  is  discred- 
ited, although  witnessed  to,  we  are  told,  by  four  hundred  men, 
and  fully  credited  by  Paul  and  the  Apostles  and  martyrs  of  the 
first  century."  This  again  is  the  sober  admission  of  the  lib- 
eral writer,  adhering  to  the  newer  criticism.    He  continues : 
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"Now  it  is  in  the  miracles  that,  to  the  commoa  apprehen- 
sion, God  comes  closest  to  the  human  race.    If  we  lose  mira- 
cles we  somewhat  lose  touch  and  sight  of  God,  and  we  are 
tlirown  back  for  our  faith  on  the  evidences  of  natural  theology^ 
that  is,  those  of  us  whose  faith,  first  nurtured  in  full  belid  of 
the  Bible,  has  not  been  able  to  reach  that  personal  conscious- 
ness of  an  indwelling  God  which  some  favored  souls  attain. 
Now  the  arguments  of  natural  theology,  valuable  as  they  are, 
seems  cold.      They  leave  God  too  far  off.      There  is  a  very 
great  danger — these  are  the  experienced  words  of  the  Uberal 
Theologian — that  those  who  accept    the  conclusions  of  the 
higher  criticism  will  not  only  put  a  lowered  value  on  the  Bible ^ 
but  will  find  their  faith  in  God  reduced^  and  will  lose  much  of 
that  influence  on  their  Uves  which  comes  from  a  belief  in  an 
active  and  present  God,  who  revealed  himself  :n  miracle  and 
theophany  to  patriarchs  and  apostles,  and  whose  supreme  rev- 
elation was  in  Jesus  Christ.     For  who  knows  where  we  shaB 
stop  when  we    are    resolving  Old   Testament   miracles  into 
myths,  or  how  far  off  from  the  control  of  our  lives  we  may  be 
thrusting  God? 

But  this  frank  and  soberly  avowing  writer  of  Liberal  ex- 
perience does  not  stop  here.      He  continues : 

"An  even  greater  danger,  because  it  intimately  affects  char- 
acter and  life,  which  attends  the  acceptance  of  a  liberal  the- 
ology, is  that  of  the  loss  of  the  obligation  to  a  religious  life,  by 
which  we  now  mean  a  life  of  unselfish  devotion  and  consecra- 
tion, such  as  is  commanded  in  the  Word  of  God.  If  the 
Bible  is  not  the  direct  and  authoritative  revelation  of  God 
through  unerring  inspiration,  but  is  to  be  considered  largely 
from  its  literary  and  historical  side,  as  the  record  of  the  pro- 
gress of  a  people  upward  out  of  paganism  into  lofty  monothe- 
ism ;  and  if  we  must  for  ourselves  screen  out  the  imperfections 
and  ourselves  judge  that  which  is  good,  then  we  may  feel  at 
liberty  to  set  up  our  own  rules  and  standards  of  culture  and 
self-development  in  place  of  the  law  of  supreme  and  self-for- 
getting love  of  God  and  man  which  the  Christian  religion 
makes  the  law  of  our  lives. 

"Now  the  supreme  merit  of  Christianity  as  a  law  of  life 
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appears  in  its  stringent  altruism  in  its  insistence  on  regenera- 
tion, conversion,  a  change  of  heart  from  selfishness  to  conse- 
cration. This  is  so  supreme  that  any  Christianity  which 
makes  much  of  the  Bible  makes  it  a  first  require- 
ment. Hence  revivals;  hence  the  great  waves  of  re- 
ligious excitement  which  have  swept  over  the  country, 
and  whose  object  and  culmination  is  in  the  conver- 
sion of  men.  It  has  been  sought  by  revivals,  it  has  been 
sought  by  the  quieter  methods  of  education,  but  the  end  is  the 
same,  that  the  soul  should  make  the  supreme  resolve,  control- 
ling all  after  life,  to  give  its  energies  and  service  primarily  to 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  good  of  man,  to  the  "love  of  being  in 
general."  Now,  so  far  as  the  impulse  for  this  comes  from  a 
faith  in  the  command  of  God  resting  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  the  loss  of  that  authority  is  likely  to  weaken  the  sense 
of  obligation  to  begin  and  continue  a  life  of  such  consecration 
as  will  please  God. 

"It  is  true  that  altruism,  living  for  others,  may  be  a  dic- 
tate of  ethics  even  apart  from  divine  authority,  so  that  those 
who  absolutely  reject  the  Bible,  or  even  deny  the  existence  of 
God,  may  reach  the  goal  of  conversion  and  the  new  heart. 
Such  men  have  lived,  doubtless,  under  all  religions ;  but  it  is 
the  unique  merit  of  Christianity  that  it  defines  the  duty  of  un- 
selfishness, makes  love  supreme  far  over  justice,  and  supports 
It  with  the  immediate  authority  of  God,  the  teaching  and  ex- 
ample of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  and  the  sanctions  of  the 
eternal  world." 

On  this  Liberal  writer's  statement,  will  not  the  Higher  Crit- 
icism, if  it  becomes  the  prevalent  view  of  the  ordinary  Chris- 
tian world,  reduce  the  love  of  Christ  to  an  ethical  altruism, 
the  regeneration  of  the  redeemed  to  a  reasoned  obedience  to 
that  which  is  good,  faith  in  a  personal  God  to  a  matter  of  ar- 
gument, and  justification  by  faith  to  a  matter  of  good  works? 
In  other  words,  will  not  the  practical  Christianity  which  will 
result  from  the  reconstruction  of  the  Word  of  God  be  on  an 
ethical  base,  and  the  only  residuum  of  the  religious  elements 
be  a  subjective  inspiration  of  individuals  of  genius  raised 
in  the  round  of  nature's  ordinary  development  to  a  keener 
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Spiritual  insight  than  that  possessed  by  their  fellowmen? 

We  have  omitted  all  direct  citation  of  names  of  liberal 
journals  and  writers  in  this  paper,  because  we  wish  to  direct 
attention  to  the  force  of  their  facts  and  the  cogency  of  their  ar- 
gumentation, as  a  thing  by  itself,  and  apart  from  their  value  as 
admissions  or  individual  opinions  of  prominent  leaders  in  the 
world  of  the  newer  criticism. 

And  we  submit,  whether  the  thoughtful  mind  can  con- 
template the  statements  here  so  ably  made  as  to  the  degenera- 
tive results  that  are  likely  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  generation 
imbued  with  the  ideas  and  principles  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
without  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  the  danger  of  loss  of  a 
positive  Christianity,  a  high  order  of  spiritual  life,  and  a  truly 
Christian  character,  to  our  American  youth,  including  that  part 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  which  is  reached  by  this  land's  semi- 
popular  reflective  current  literature,  is  not  only  real  but  great. 

» 

Theodore  E.  Schmauk. 

Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 


Article  V. 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH  POLITY  APPLIED. 

The  polity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  to  adapt  her  govern- 
ment to  that  of  the  nation  in  which  she  exists.  Hence  in  this 
country  she  has  conformed  to  federal  government,  and  not 
centralised  (like  the  French  republic),  but  decentralized — ^leav- 
ing local  interests  to  local  organization,  concerning  herself 
only  with  that  which  pertains  to  the  entire  body. 

In  a  decentralized  government  the  unit  of  power,  in  church 
or  state,  is  the  individual  elector.  The  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors constitute  the  ruling  power.  And  though  a  vote  may 
oe  taken  representatively,  yet  it  is  not  based  on  the  number  of 
synods,  conferences,  parishes  or  congregations,  but  on  the 
number  of  individual  voters  so  that  the  popular  majority  may 
rule.  That  a  majority  is  to  wisely  consider  the  will  of  the  mi- 
nority is  certainly  true  (and  commended  in  our  constitutions 
for  congregations).  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  will  of  the 
majority,  in  things  lawful  and  right,  is  to  yield  to  the  will  of 
the  minority;  rather,  it  is  to  enforce  that  charity  which  safe- 
guards the  interests  of  all  and  of  each. 

Accordingly,  our  congregations  or  parishes,  our  confer- 
ences, synods  and  general  bodies  are  organized,  if  not  always 
by  constitutional  enactment,  yet  by  common  consent,  on  this 
recognized  principle.  Each  of  these  organizations  becomes  a 
unit — an  organic  unit — within  the  sphere  of  its  ozvn  legitimate 
acts,  but  always  in  such  manner  as  not  to  ignore  or  defeat  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  prime  units  composing  it.  That  this 
is  the  true  basis  of  organization  may  be  seen  from  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  Church  Polity"  adopted  at  the  organization  of  the 
General  Council,  from  the  constitution  of  the  General  Council 
and  from  that  of  our  own  Pittsburg  Synod  adopted  in  1895. 
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There,  not  the  number  of  congregations  as  such,  but  the  num- 
ber of  parishes  determines  the  representation. 

Article  VIII.,  Section  6,  of  our  constitution  says :  "It  shall 
be  the  right  and  duty  of  every  parish  belonging  to  this  synod 
to  appoint  a  lay  delegate  to  represent  it  in  the  meetings  of  the 
synod  and  of  the  conference ;  each  parish  being  entitled  to  as 
many  lay-representatitvs  as  it  has  pastors,*'  The  assumption 
evidently  is  that  the  number  of  pastors  will  depend  on  the  num- 
ber of  parishioners.  Dr.  Krauth  says :  "The  congregation,  m 
the  normal  state,  is  neither  the  Pastor  without  the  People  nor 
the  People  without  the  Pastor"  (see  Church  Polity).  The 
General  Council  constitution.  Article  I.,  Section  2,  provides 
that  the  General  Council  shall  be  constituted  of  delegates 
chosen  annually  by  the  synods  represented  in  it,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  ratio  of  one  ordained  minister  and  one  lay  delegak 
to  every  ten  pastoral  charges  connected  with  a  synod ;  any 
remainder  over  five  shall  entitle  to  two  additional  delegates.  .  . 
The  mode  of  filling  vacancies  in  a  delegation  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  each  synod  for  itself."  This  ratio  is  based  upon  a 
mle  previously  adopted,  to  wit :  **That  the  ratio  of  representa- 
tion be  based  upon  the  number  of  members  entitled  to  commune 
in  the  respective  synods."  (See  Min.  Gen.  Council,  1866,  p. 
15,  Res.  I.  b.)  Here  the  prime  unit  of  ruHng  power  is  traced 
to  the  individual  member,  or  to  the  elector. 

The  General  Council  Constitution,  under  Church  Govern- 
ment, says  further  (Section  V.,  VI.  and  VII.):  **In  congre- 
gations exists  the  right  of  representation.  .  .  .  The  rep- 
fesentatizrs  of  congregations  thus  convened  .  ,  ,  are  for 
the  ends,  and  with  the  limitations  defined  in  it,  representatively, 
the  congregations  themselves** 

"A  free  Scriptural  General  Council  or  Synod,  chosen  by  the 
church,  is,  within  the  metes  and  bounds  fixed  by  the  church 
which  chooses  it,  reprcscntatizrly  that  church  itself;  and  in  this 
case  is  applicable  the  language  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Smal- 
cald  Articles,  "The  decisions  of  Synods  are  the  decisions  of  the 
church." 

The  binding  power  of  such  delegate  bodies  is  thus  affirm- 
ed :  "All  decisions  of  which,  when  made  in  conformity  with 
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the  solemn  compact  of  the  constitution,  bind,  so  far  as  the  terms 
cf  mutual  agreement  make  them  bindings  those  congregations 
which  consent  and  continue  to  consent^  to  be  represented  in  that 
General  Body^ 

This  binding  is  "On  the  supposition  that  the  decisions 
have  been  so  guarded  by  wise  constitutional  provisions  as  to 
create  a  higher  moral  probability  of  their  being  true  and  right- 
ful than  the  decisions  in  conflict  with  them,  which  may  be 
made  by  single  congregations,  or  individuals.  All  final  de- 
cisions should  be  guarded  with  the  utmost  care,  so  that  they 
shall  in  no  case  claim  without  just  grounds  to  be  the  judgment 
of  those  congregations  in  whose  name  and  by  whose  authority 
they  are  made — in  the  absence  of  which  they  are  null  and  void." 
Min.,  1867,  p.  22. 

From  the  foregoing  principles  and  constitutional  provi- 
sions and  more  to  the  same  effect  we  conclude : 

1.  When  a  parish  consists  of  two  or  more  congregations 
these  are  not  accounted  as  so  many  electors  of  the  parish,  but 
as  so  many  subdivisions  thereof.  They  are  to  the  parish  as 
the  Conference  to  Synod,  or  as  Sunday  schools  and  other 
branches  of  the  congregation  to  the  congregation  itself.  In 
matters  pertaining  to  the  parish,  as  such,  neither  is  the  vote 
taken,  nor  is  the  count  based  on  the  number  of  congregations, 
but  on  the  total  number  of  members  or  electors  in  the  entire 
parish.  Otherwise  a  parish  of  two  congregations  might  easily 
tie  each  other  and  thus  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
parish  was  formed,  or  a  minority  might  defeat  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  written  constitutional  provisions  in 
forming  a  parish  of  more  than  one  congregation  the  implied 
and  practical  limitation  of  power  is,  the  election  and  support 
of  a  pastor  and  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  represent  the  par- 
ish in  Synod  and  Conference. 

3.  The  fact  of  union  in  such  a  parish  necessarily  implies 
the  giving  over  to  the  parish,  as  such,  the  right  (otherwise  in- 
hering in  the  congregation)  to  determine  who  shall  be  pastor 
cf  the  parish,  and  who  the  delegate  to  Synod  and  Conference. 

And  for  a  congregation,  or  a  minority,  of  a  parish  to  re- 
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fuse  to  concur  with  the  majority  (where  faith  is  not  involved) 
is  to  break  the  implied  compact  and  to  sever  the  unity  for 
which  the  parish  stands  and  of  which  it  is  a  pledge. 

4.  The  only  orderiy  procedure  for  the  minority  in  such 
case  is: 

1.  Either  concur  in  the  will  of  the  majority ; 

2.  Or  form  itself  into  an  independent  parish ; 

3.  Or  ask  to  be  transferred  to  another  parish. 

5.  Whilst  the  "discipline  of  the  church  is  purely  moral 
and  spiritual,  and  in  no  case  can  pass  beyond  the  withholding 
of  her  recognition,  fellowship  and  communion  from  offenders/' 
yet  it  is  not  weak  in  the  sense  that  it  is  to  become  inoperative. 
On  the  other  hand  it  "is  faithfullv  to  be  used"  as  "a  corrector 
of  evils."  But  this  not  till  instruction  and  exhortation  have 
failed  of  effect.  Nor  does  it  pertain  any  the  less  to  the  congre- 
gation than  to  the  individual,  be  he  pastor  or  layman. 

To  say  that  the  S)mod  has  power  over  its  pastors  but  none 

over  its  congregations  is  not  only  inconsistent  but  tends  to 

weaken  the  moral  sense  in  congregations  and  to  sanction  evils 

from  which  the  church  is  greatly  suffering     For  as  the  moral 

sense  in  a  congregation  so  is  its  activity  in  the  church's  work 

and  progress. 

A.  H.  Bartholomew. 

Prospect,  Pa,,  J%me  12,  1902, 


Article  VI. 

THE  MIND  OF  HUXLEY. 

T.  H.  Huxley  (1825-1895)  was,  next  to  Charles  Darwin, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  lifetime,  the  most  prominent  rep- 
lesentative  of  English  science,  and  the  figurehead  from  that 
side  in  physico-scientific  controversies.  His  Ltfe  and  Letters 
furnishes  stimulating  and  in  many  respects  sobering  literature. 
As  a  man  of  science,  he  rendered  excellent  service,  delivering 
uf  from  the  archetypal  philosophy  of  Richard  Owen,  which  in 
the  fifties  reigned  supreme,  and  which  formed  an  artificial  bar.- 
ner  in  the  way  of  biology ;  next  he  cleared  away  the  fogs  that 
beclouded  people's  views  as  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  he 
incidentally  showed  that  this  theory  was  not  inconsistent  with 
teleology,  whilst  to  the  last  he  exposed  the  gap  in  its  argument 
due  to  the  absence  of  proof  that  varieties  become  mutually  in- 
fertile. And  all  along  the  way  his  tracks  are  marked  by  preg- 
nant observations,  far-reaching  generalizations  and  hypotheses, 
and  by  the  dissipation  of  errors. 

Even  more  remarkable  are  his  services  to  morality  and  to 
religion,  not  merely  by  his  wholesome  criticisms,  but  by  many 
frank  statements  in  an  apologetic  way,  though  often  with  some 
set-off  that  chills  our  gratitude.  Though  himself  hostile  to 
the  acceptance  of  Bible  miracles,  he  shows  that  Hume's  argu- 
ment against  them  involved  the  fallacy  that  induction  can  give 
certainty  in  the  stricter  sense :  he  maintained  that  Science  has 
nothing  to  say  against  miracles,  except  to  require  evidence 
for  them ;  that  "there  is  no  absurdity  in  theology  that  you  can- 
not parallel  by  a  greater  absurdity  of  Nature" ;  that  "the  philo- 
sophical difHculties  of  Theism  now  are  neither  greater  nor  less 
than  they  have  been  ever  since  Theism  was  invented" ;  and  he 
repeatedly  endorses  the  great  argument  of  Butler's  Analogy, 
maintaining  that  its  argument  is  not  weakened  by  evolution- 
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theories.  Of  course  in  doing  this  he  restricts  his  endorsement 
to  the  apologetic,  which  is  the  proper  use  of  the  argument. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  defend  the  use  of  prayer,  which  Tyndall 
and  others  had  assailed,  and  which  had  been  jettisoned  by  some 
of  the  English  prelates.  He  maintained  that  the  objection 
from  the  interference  of  fixed  laws  does  not  apply :  "It  is  as 
logically  absurd  for  me  to  ask  you  to  answer  this  letter  as  to 
ask  the  Almighty  to  change  the  weather" ;  and  he,  a  stiflf  be- 
liever in  determinism  and  repudiating  the  possibility  of  chance, 
maintained  that  the  prayer-controversy  was  only  the  old  puzzle 
as  to  freedom  and  necessity  over  again. 

He  goes  further,  almost  as  if  in  Miltonic  spirit  he  aimed 

To  jostify  the  wajrs  of  God  to  man ; 

for  he  declares  the  government  of  the  world  to  be  rigorously 
just  and  kind  and  beneficent.  He  writes,  "It  is  obvious  to 
me  that  the  wicked  does  not  flourish,  nor  is  the  righteous  pun- 
ished. The  gravitation  of  sin  to  sorrow  is  as  clear  as  of  the 
earth  to  the  sun,  and  more  so."  Thus  he  is  not  pessimistic, 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  is  no  optimist;  like  most  sensible 
people  the  thought  that  the  world  might  be  much  worse  than 
it  is,  and  also  that  it  could  be  much  better.  Nay  more,  this 
hater  of  theological  dogfma  becomes  very  dogmatic  in  replying 
to  Broad-church  clergy  who  sought  his  imprimatur  for  one 
of  their  characteristic  manifestoes.  He  responded  by  showing 
that  facts  are  against  the  "Broad"  views,  that  men  sin  and  the 
consequences  of  their  sins  reach  to  generations  of  their  pos- 
terity, and  that  people  are  often  punished  for  the  sins  of  others; 
and  he  clinched  his  argument  by  adding,  "The  theological  doc- 
trines to  which  you  refer  are  as  well  based  as  any  in  physical 
science,  and  erroneous  beliefs,  in  other  spheres  as  well  as  in 
theology,  are  punished  even  when  conscientious ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  theological  dogmas  more  contradictory  to  our 
moral  sense  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  facts  of  nature." 

His  service  to  morality  and  to  the  Bible  as  its  friend  and 
teacher  was  not  the  spurt  of  a  moment  or  of  a  particular  occa- 
sion, but  the  aim  of  his  life.  He  even  made  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  view  of  morality,  by  bringing  out  the  truth  that 
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physical  laws  go  along  with  the  laws  of  positive  morality,  as 
being  sanctioned  by  penalties  for  their  transgression.  When 
somebody  asked  his  advice  as  to  using  alcoholic  stimulants  for 
helping  in  brain-work,  he  replied  that  whilst  he  was  not  rigidly 
opposed  to  alcohol  he  would  prefer  a  dose  of  arsenic,  and  that 
the  man  who  wanted  it  for  brain-work  ought  to  turn  to  hand- 
work, for  such  a  man  was  not  made  for  head-work.  In  the 
London  School  Board,  before  and  after  his  election,  he  was 
the  leading  champion  of  morality  and  of  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools.  He  urged  that  "people  may  talk  about 
intellectual  teaching,  but  what  we  principally  want  is  the  moral 
teaching" ;  and  "the  most  effective  help  is  not  scientists  or  phil- 
osophers, but  the  parson,  the  sister,  the  Bible-woman."  He 
thought  that  if  we  could  get  twenty-one  years  of  the  public 
schools  from  petty  rivalries,  for  training  the  young  in  morals 
and  Bible  history,  this  would  prove  a  permanent  gain ;  and  for 
his  own  part  he  did  his  utmost  to  further  this  good.  In  his 
later  years  he  returns  to  the  subject,  saying  that  "as  English 
literature,  as  world-old  history,  as  moral  teaching,  as  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  poor  and  of  the  oppressed,  the  most  demo- 
cratic book  in  the  world,  he  could  not  spare  it.  The  human 
race  is  not  yet,  and  probably  may  never  be,  in  a  position  to  dis- 
pense with  it."  He  admired  most  of  all  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  and  wondered  at 
the  genius  for  Monotheism  and  morality  manifested  by  the 
rude  Jewish  people.  He  speaks  of  morality  having  been  in- 
vented by  men,  greatly  to  their  credit ;  and  on  another  occa- 
sion while  praising  it,  he  declines  to  discuss  the  question 
whence  it  came. 

He  declared  that  it  was  specially  requisite  that  he  with 
His  peculiar  views  should  live  rightly;  and  he  resisted  influ- 
ences that  would  divert  him  from  his  plan.  He  was  charitable 
even  in  the  time  of  his  poverty — sold  his  royal  medal  in  order 
to  assist  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother;  gave  and  begged 
assistance  for  the  indigent  family  of  a  companion  of  his  life  at 
sea ;  asked  wealthy  people  who  were  pressing  a  gift  upon  him, 
in  recognition  of  surgical  help  to  one  in  extremis,  to  give  the 
money  to  another  who  was  in  need  of  help ;  and  gave  much  of 
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his  own  t»me  and  labor  to  gratuitous  lectures  on  science  for 
ihe  London  workmen.  His  son  informs  us  thai  his  conversa- 
tion was  studiously  free  from  **expletives/'  and  speaks  of  the 
numerous  expletives  that  are  in  his  letters  to  intimate  friends 
as  only  a  form  of  writing ;  but  such  offensive  expressions  ought 
not  to  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  printed  letters  if  they  weje 
only  the  secrets  of  intimacy. 

He  loved  to  see  sound  politics  and  religion  occupy  the 
chief  attention  of  the  people.  His  own  politics  would  have 
been  Tory,  but  he  despised  Disraeli,  and  he  actually  feared 
that  Randolph  Churchill  would  betray  his  friends  by  adopting 
Irish  Home-Rule.  His  hostUity  to  Home-Rule  and  his  dis- 
trust of  popular  suffrage  joined  with  other  causes  in  making 
him  hate  Gladstone.  In  pleading  for  education  he  declared 
that  a  bright  man  when  both  ignorant  and  miserable  is  a 
public  danger.  He  despised  the  Positivist  philosophers  as 
the  most  offensive  humbugs,  and  the  men  that  he  esteemed 
most  highly  were  the  earnest  Christians.  Magee,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  Charles  Kingslev  and  Gordon  of  Khartoum 
were  admired  by  him ;  after  an  hiterview  in  which  Gordon  toid 
him  that  death  was  to  him  only  a  larger  and  better  life,  he 
wished  that  he  could  receive  this  doctrine ;  and  he  contrasted 
with  it  his  own  prospect  **of  growling  out  of  existence  as  a 
ventose  hypochondriac."  At  another  time  he  said,  **Give  me 
evidence  for  immortality  and  I  would  jump  at  it."  But  the 
evidence  which  he  demanded  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
impossible.  Even  when  one  rose  from  the  dead,  and  this  the 
Son  of  God,  he  would  not  believe  in  his  resurrection. 

Though  he  seems  to  have  had  little  animus  against  reli- 
gion he  acquired  an  animus  against  some  of  its  representatives, 
apparently  ranking  them  with  the  **shams"  which  he  thought 
it  his  mission  to  denounce.  His  famous  onset  at  the  Oxford 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  where  he  confronted  Bishop 
Wilberforce  on  the  question  of  his  simian  ancestry,  was  in 
large  measure  a  struggle  of  wits.  His  tangle  with  Gladstone 
over  the  cosmogony  redounded  little,  we  think,  to  the  credit 
of  either.  Doubtless  Gladstone  means  well  when  he  endeav- 
ored to  demonstrate  that  Moses'  cosmogony  was  reaffirmed 
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by  Prestwich's  geology ;  but  he  was  guilty  of  the  tactical  mis- 
take of  setting  up  one  of  many  possible  exegeses  of  the  terra 
ignota  of  Scripture,  as  if  it  were  true  interpretation  on  which 
he  might  stake  the  authority  of  the  entire  book ;  and  ere  long 
Huxley  was  able  to  chuckle  over  the  demolition  of  his  "im- 
pregnable bulwark,"  and  to  call  him  a  "copious  shuffler"  for 
his  manner  of  conducting  the  controversy.  Afterward  in  his 
New  York  lectures  Huxley  sneers  at  the  various  interpretations 
that  have  been  offered  of  this  part,  wondering  at  such  versa- 
tility of  language.  His  course  in  all  this  was  unfair;  every 
brief  statement  of  a  new  case,  like  that  in  the  preface  of  one  of 
his  own  books,  is  capable  of  various  explanations  by  people 
who  do  not  previously  undertsand  the  subject  referred  to;  and 
the  sound  method  is  to  argue  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
The  infidel  Haeckel  is  more  logical,  as  well  as  more  candid, 
when  he  notes  and  praises  the  plan  of  the  beginning  of  Gene- 
sis as  proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  according 
to  the  manner  that  modem  science  favors.  We  may  also  cite 
William  H.  Green's  excellent  method  of  disposing  of  the  an- 
thropological difficulty  about  patriarchal  chronology :  he  shows 
that  we  really  have  no  data  in  Scripture  for  developing  a  pa- 
triarchal chronology,  long  or  short. 

The  question  remains  how  so  good  a  man  as  Huxley  ever 
became  a  leader  of  skepticism.  To  this  we  have  the  ready  an- 
swer in  his  own  letter  to  his  friend  Charles  Kingsley :  "Twenty 
years  ago  I  read  Hamilton's  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned, 
and  from  that  time  till  this  ontological  speculations  have  been 
folly  to  me."  Hamilton  taught  him  that  he  could  know  noth- 
ing except  in  a  relative  manner;  that  he  could  place  no  reli- 
ance on  his  knowledge  of  either  world ;  and  he  was  so  good  in 
physical  investigations  as  not  to  be  misled  about  them ;  but  he 
was  misled  as  to  higher  things  in  which  the  evidence  is  less 
direct,  though  to  many  it  is  even  more  forcible  than  for  physi- 
cal questions.  He  did  not  deny  theism  or  providence  or  the 
resurrection  and  immortality  of  the  possibility  of  miracles,  but 
only  said  that  he  was  not  satisfied  as  to  the  evidence ;  against 
Canon  Wace  he  used  the  artifice  of  calling  up  to  his  help  the 
Roman  Catholics  whom  he  disliked  above  all  others :  he  cited 
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Cardinal  Vaughan's  declaration  that  the  miracles  of  Scripture 
are  no  better  authenticated  than  the  alleged  miracles  of  me- 
dievalism. The  effect  of  all  this  was  that  when  his  children  or 
his  friends  died,  his  only  comfort  was  in  the  retrospect  of  what 
they  had  been;  no  prospective  word  was  ever  spoken,  and 
there  was  no  looking  up  for  help.  The  perusal  of  his  letters 
makes  one  think  how  much  one  looses  when  he  fails  to  trust 
in  God.  Huxley  always  resented  the  imputation  that  his  ag- 
nosticism was  only  veiled  atheism ;  and  although  we  must  say 
that  he  was  often  cruel  in  denouncing  things  that  to  us  seem 
precious,  we  note  with  wonder  as  well  as  interest  the  inscrip- 
tion, written  by  his  wife,  and  at  his  special  request  carved  on 
his  tomb.  It  is  true  that  it  has  an  "if"  in  its  reference  to  a  fu- 
ture life ;  but  God  honored  the  prayer  of  the  King  of  Nineveh, 
which  in  its  adverse  environment  rose  no  higher  than  a  "who 
knows." — From  a  Review  of  the  "Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley''  in  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 
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Article  VII. 

THE  NAMES  OF  GOD  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I. 

The  names  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  mark  the  stages 
of  the  progress  of  divine  revelation  and  of  the  corresponding 
development  of  true  religion  on  earth  before  Christ  in  whom 
the  end  and  fulfillment  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  and 
religion  are  reached,  a  new  and  more  perfect  divine  revelation 
is  made  and  a  new  and  higher  form  of  true  religion  is  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  the  old. 

The  historical  development  of  true  religion  on  earth  pre- 
sents a  succession  of  human  conceptions  concerning  the  one 
true  God,  each  conception  true  in  itself  and  each  succeeding 
conception  higher  and  broader  than  the  preceding  one;  yet 
all,  even  from  the  primitive  conception  of  God  as  the  mighty 
Creator  to  the  New  Testament  conception  of  him  as  the  Re- 
deemer and  Sanctifier,  are  given  to  man  through  special  di- 
vine revelations  progressively  made  from  age  to  age. 

On  the  other  hand  the  history  of  false  religions  is  marked 
by  an  invariable  and  inevitable  decline  from  an  originally 
higher  to  a  subsequent  lower  stage.  Dr.  Ebrard  sums  up  the 
results  of  his  prolonged  investigation  of  the  world's  relij^ous 
as  follows :  "We  have  nowhere  been  able  to  discover  the  least 
trace  of  any  forward  and  upward  movement  from  fetichism  to 
polytheism  and  from  that  again  to  a  gradually  advancing 
knowledge  (rf  the  one  God ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  have  found 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  heathen  world  a  most  decided  ten- 
dency to  sink  from  an  earlier  and  relatively  purer  knowledge 

of  God  toward  somethihg  lower.*  Religious  devolution  is  wa- 
ter-marked on  the  pages  of  the  history  of  all  the  world's  re- 
ligions save  one,  and  that  one  stands  absolutely  alone  and 

*Ebfiid's  ^)ok)seUcs.   For  the  opposite  view,  see  Barton's  Semitic  Origim, 
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unique  as  the  one  true  religion  on  earth,  distinguished  by  an 
original,  prevailing  and  developing  monotheism.  This  excep- 
tional religion  is  that  of  the  people  who  received  the  divine 
1  evelation  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

In  seeking  for  the  true  explanation  of  the  original,  pre- 
vailing and  developing  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  we  shall 
be  entirely  and  hopelessly  at  sea,  floundering  about  through 
innumerable  and  appalling  waves  of  diverse  speculations,  as- 
Fumptions  and  theories,  unless  we  steer  a  straight  course  for 
iJie  harbor  of  divine  revelation  and  cast  our  anchors  into  the 
calm  waters  of  the  inspired  records  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Only  then  shall  we  be  safe  and  secure  from  the  dangers  of 
error,  whose  turbulent  destructiveness  we  may  regard  from  a 
distance  with  complacency. 

M.  Renan,  followed  by  other  scholars,  sought  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  prevailing  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  by 
assuming  a  peculiar  Semitic  religous  instinct.*  It  must  be 
admitted  that  all  the  Semitic  tribes  retained  traces  of  mono- 
theism more  or  less  distinct  and  clear,  in  their  characteristic 
religions ;  but  such  traces  are  nothing  more  than  marks  of  a 
common  ancestry  and  tribal  association.  Those  Semitic  tribes 
which  came  most  frequently  and  closely  in  contact  with  the 
Hebrews,  were  most  strongly  and  permanently  affected  by 
the  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews.t,  In  turn  the  Hebrews  were 
frequently  influenced  by  the  idolatrous  practices  and  poly- 
theistic tendencies  of  associated  Semitic  tribes,  passing  through 
periods  of  temporary  religious  degeneration.  Their  return  to 
monotheism  and  their  development  therein  are  invariably  as- 
cribed to  special  divine  revelations  in  theophanies,  in  judg- 
ments, in  commandments,  and  in  prophecies. 

Concerning  the  theory  of  a  monotheistic  instinct  among 
the  Semites  Max  Mueller  writes :  "It  may  sound  more  scientific 
10  speak  of  a  montheistic  instinct  rather  than  an  inborn  image 
or  the  revealed  truth  of  one  living  God,  but  is  instinct  less 
mvsterious  than  revelation?    Can  there  be  an  instinct  without 


*lftstoire  G infra ii  des  Lant^u  s  Simitiqui's. 
f  V.     Hommers  Ancient  Hebrew  Traditiom. 
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an  instigator  or  an  instigation?     .     .     .    We  begin  by  playing 
with  words,  but  in  the  end  the  words  play  with  us/' 

Max  Mueller's  theory  is  that  of  a  linguistic  tendency.  He 
accepts  a  primitive  intuition  of  God  derived  from  the  primitive 
natural  revelation  of  God,  which  primitive  intuition,  he 
claims,  was  neither  monotheistic  nor  polytheistic,  but 
henotheistic,  i.  e.,  the  faith  of  primitive  man  was  in 
a  God,  but  not  yet  in  but  one  God.  The  question 
of  oneness  was  yet  undecided  in  that  primitive  faith. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  this  primitive  theism 
or  henotheism  prevailed,  but  when  the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan 
nations  became  unintelligible  to  each  other  in  their  conver- 
sations by  reason  of  their  language  differences,  each  in  their 
own  way  began  to  look  for  a  proper  name  for  God.  The 
Aryans  chose  names  associated  with  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  Semites  called  on  God  in  adjectives  only  or  in  words  which 
always  conveyed  a  predicate  meaning,  and  so  chose  names 
which  express  some  one  or  other  of  the  abstract  qualities  of  the 
Deity.  Thus  the  Aryans  were  lead  into  polytheism  whilst 
the  Semites  evolved  a  pure  monotheism.  The  process  among 
the  Aryans  was  as  follows:  Being  startled  by  thunder  the 
Aryan  man  would  first  express  himself  thus,  "it  thunders" 
fipovrd) .  Then  observing  that  the  thunder  comes  from  the  sky 
he  would  say,  "the  sky  thunders"  (CetJTyJ/^wvra)."  This  designa- 
tion for  the  sky  would  eventually  become  a  name  for  that  un- 
seen though  ever  present  power  which  rules  the  heavens,  and 
so  become  one  name  for  God.  In  like  manner  other  desig- 
nations such  as  fire  (agni),  subterranean  fire  (vulcanus)  dawn 

(eos),  rain  (indra),  etc.,  would  become  names  for  the  unknown 
God.      From  this  point  polytheism  developed,  the   likeness 

(eidolon)  becoming  the  idol,  the  name  (nomen)  lapsing  into 

the  demon  (numen). 

The  language  of  the  Semites  saved  tl.eni  fr:m  Fiirh  a  de- 
terioration. It  formed  all  name?  as  appcllativt's,  ihe  radical 
elements  of  words  being  retained ;  and  so  defeated  every  at- 
tempt at  mythological  phraseology.* 

When  Max  Mueller  and  more  recent  writers  admit  that 


*For  oppotite  Tiew  tee  Barton's  Semitic  Origins, 
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Semitic  names,  though  predicative  in  the  beginning,  also  be- 
came subjective  in  the  course  of  time,  and  from  being  the 
various  names  of  the  One  Being,  lapsed  into  names  of  various 
beings ;  even  the  Hebrews  passing  through  temporary  periods 
of  idolatry  and  polytheism,  they  display  the  weakness  of 
ihis  liguistic  theory.  Whilst  the  language  of  the  Hebrews 
aided  them  somewhat  in  the  preservation  of  the  monotheistic 
idea  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  language  for  the  origin, 
the  repetition  and  the  development  of  that  idea.  Max  Mueller 
himself  feels  this  and  in  the  case  of  Abraham  he  admits  a  spe- 
cial divine  revelation.* 

Special  divine  revelation  is  the  only  true  explanation  for 
the  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews.  When  God  in  the  beginning 
revealed  himself  to  Adam  in  Paradise  monotheism  originated ; 
and  as  God  in  diverse  manners  revealed  himself  from  time  to 
lime  in  his  dealings  with  the  children  of  Adam,  monotheism 
was  preserved  and  developed  on  earth.  Those  who  received 
the  divine  revelations  knew  and  named  the  one  true  God  by 
names  meant  to  express  the  character  of  his  special  revela- 
tions, and  they  taught  others  so  to  know  and  name  him.  The 
various  names  for  God  in  the  Old  Testament  have  led  some, 
such  as  the  late  Prof.  Tielef  and  others,  to  conclude  that  the 
Hebrews  worshipped  different  gods  during  the  various  periods 
of  their  history  That  this  is  a  false  assumption  is  evident  from 
the  frequent  juxtaposition  of  the  names,  and  furthermore  from 
the  fact  that  so  soon  as  a  new  name  appears  former  names  are 
used  as  general  names  for  God  in  connection  with  it.  After 
the  Exodus  Jehova  does  not  appear  as  an  entirely  new  god,  but 
as  the  same  God  whom  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  knew  and 
v^orshipped,  only  that  He  had  given  a  more  perfect  revelation 
of  himself,  and  had  established  a  new  relationship  with  man, 
the  linguistic  expression  of  which  revelation  and  relationship 
required  a  new  name.  Jehova  is  regarded  as  none  other  than 
Elohim,  El-schaddai,  El-Eljon,  Eloah  and  El,  all  these  names 
being  used  of  the  one  true  God ;  and  this  identity  of  person  is 
made  very  clear  and  emphatic  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

*StmMc  MonotAasMy  Chips  from  a  G«nnan  Workshop.    Vol.  I. 
^GtschukU  der  ReHgum^  1895-96. 
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That,  as  words  in  the  Hebrew  language,  the  names  of  God 
in  the  Old  Testament  have  an  earthly  origin  is  hardly  to  be  de- 
nied. What  makes  them  names  of  the  one  true  God  is  not 
merely  the  fact  that  they  express  right  ideas  of  God,  but  above 
all  things,  that  the  true  God  acknowledged  and  sanctioned 
Iheir  use  as  names  whereby  he  wished  to  be  known  and  wor- 
shipped. Take  for  example  the  name  Jesus.  It  is  simply  a 
form  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  name,  Joshua,  most  probably  a 
compound  meaning  '*Jehova  is  salvation."  In  the  fulness  of 
time  when  Jehovah  revealed  himself  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  this  name  became  the  special  name  of  him  who  is  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God.  Take  the  name  Jehova.  It  appears 
to  have  been  known  and  used  even  as  a  name  for  God  in  some 
sense  long  before  the  Exodus,  but  then  and  thereafter  it  re- 
ceived a  special  meaning  and  was  the  special  name  of  God  in 
his  covenant  relationship  with  the  chosen  people  of  Israel.* 
All  the  other  Old  Testament  names  for  God,  though  formed 
as  words  by  men  in  the  process  of  their  language  formation, 
are  names  for  the  true  God  because  he  acknowledged  them 
to  be  his  names  in  special  revelations  at  various  times  in  di- 
verse manners,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

Other  religions  besides  the  true  religion  have  indeed 
formed  names  for  gods  which  express  right  ideas  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  as  e.  g.  "Allah"  allied  to  "Eloah,"  expressing  the 
idea  of  one  Almighty  God ;  "Dyaus"  and  its  Greek  equivalent 
**Zeus,"  originally  expressing  the  idea  of  brightness  and  glory ; 
but  such  names  as  these,  whatever  right  ideas  they  may  have 
originally  expressed,  are  not  names  for  the  true  God  simply  be- 
cause he  never  acknowledged  and  sanctioned  them,  or  in  other 
words,  because  they  are  outside  the  sphere  of  divine  revelation. 

The  names  of  the  true  God  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  mark  the  stages  of  the  progress  of  divine  revelation 
and  of  the  corresponding  development  of  true  religion.  The 
jwrimitive  period  marked  with  the  name  **E1";  the  noachian, 
with  the  name  "El-Eljon";  the  patriarchal  with  the  name 
"El-schaddai" ;  and  the  Mosaic  with  the  name  "Jehova."    All 


*For  the  opposite  riew  lee  Gray,  Hebrew  Proper  Names, 
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these  names  are  names  of  the  one  true  God  revealing  himself 
during  the  various  periods  designated,  in  peculiar  ways,  known 
more  and  more  perfectly  as  he  added  revelation  to  revelation, 
and  named  by  the  peculiar  name  which  expressed  the  develop- 
ed idea  of  his  Divine  Being. 


The  PnmiHve  Period  and  the  Name  ''Eir 

The  name  "El"  does  not  appear  in  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis.  "Elohim"  is  exclusively  used  up  to  Gen.  2 : 4,  where 
'*  Jehova"  appears  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  it ;  and  in 
Gen.  4:1,  "Jehova"  first  occurs  alone  and  unassociated.  The 
explanation  for  the  substituticMi  of  these  names  for  the  primi- 
tive "El"  lies  in  the  fact  that  Genesis  was  written  at  a  time 
when  "Elohim"  and  "Jehova"  had  come  into  common  usage  as 
the  general  and  the  special  name  for  God  respectively ;  whilst 
the  name  "El"  had  become  archaic. 

"Elohim"  cannot  be  the  primitive  name  because  it  is  a 
plural,  and  in  all  languages  the  singular  was  formed  before 
the  plural.  "Jehova"  cannot  be  the  primitive  name  because, 
according  to  Gen.  4:  26,  when  Enoch  was  bom,  men  first  be- 
gan to  call  on  God  by  that  name.  "El"  and  "Eloah"  are  re- 
garded by  some  authorities  as  associated  primitives,  but  the 
simpler  form  "El"  is  to  be  preferred. 

It  appears  in  a  number  of  the  oldest  Biblical  names,  such 
as  Mahujael.  Methusael  Gen.  4 :  18),  Mahalaleel  (Gen.  5 :  12), 
and  is  also  found  in  Ishmael,  Israel,  Adbeel  (Gen.  25 :  13,  an 
Ishmaelitish  name),  Magdiel  (Gen.  36:  43,  an  Edomitic 
name).  We  also  meet  with  it  again  in  names  for  the  gods  of 
the  other  Semitic  tribes,  as  e.  g.  the  Phoenician,  II ;  the  Baby- 
lonian, Ilu. 

Most  Etymologists  derive  "El"  from  the  root  'ul,  "to  be 
strong,  mighty,"  which  would  give  it  the  meaning  of  "The 
Mighty  One." 

It  seems  altogether  natural  that  primitive  man  as  he  ob- 
served the  mighty  power  of  the  new  creation,  knowing  God  as 
the  Creator,  should  have  given  him  this  name.  Whilst  we 
cannot  claim  for  Adam,  Enoch  and  the  other  primitive  human 
beings  such  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  GoA  as  it  was 
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revealed  in  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  men 
in  later  times,  the  Biblical  record  makes  it  clear  that  they 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and  that,  not  as  a 
result  of  natural  revelation  merely,  but  also  of  special 
divine  revelation.  Despite  the  fall  and  expulsion  from 
Eden,  Adam  could  not  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 
Creator  who,  in  Paradise,  had  walked  with  him  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  and  who  also  spake  unto  him  and  his  wife.  Eve, 
after  the  transgression,  judging  and  condemning  them.  How- 
soever the  revelation  of  God  to  Cain  and  Abel  may  be  re- 
garded, it  was  certainly  outside  the  sphere  of  natural  revela- 
tion, and  of  Enoch  it  is  said  that  he  walked  with  God,  which 
certainly  implies  some  special  divine  revelation.  Thus  the 
primitive  name  of  God  is  associated  with  his  self-revelation. 

In  the  Sacred  Scriptures  "El,"  as  a  name  for  the  true  God, 
is  not  used  to  any  extent  except  in  poetry,  and  then  mostly 
w'th  the  definite  article  (Ha-el)  or  with  some  other  adjunct  or 
attribute  (Josh.  22 :  22,  and  Ps.  50:  i ;  El,  Elohim,  Jehova — Ps. 
^^»  31  >  33»  48 ;  68. 21).  "Er*  never  occurs  with  any  suffix  except 
that  of  the  first  person  (Eli,  Ps.  18,  3).  It  is  commonly  used 
as  the  general  name  for  false  gods  and  idols,  probably  because 
of  its  connection  with  many  of  the  names  of  these.  It  has  its 
own  proper  plural  in  "Elim."  Often  its  use  is  ilso  associated 
with  the  idea  of  superiority  and  excellence,  since  it  was  custo- 
mary for  men  anciently  to  refer  whatever  is  surpassing  in  its 
kind  to  the  deity.  Thus  in  Ps.  80:  11,  cedars  of  God,  i.  e.,  the 
highest  cedars,  planted  as  it  were  by  God ;  Ps.  36,  7 — moun- 
tains of  God. 

Eloah,  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  fix  on  the 
origin  and  exact  meaning  of  "Eloah."  Although  it  is  used 
only  in  poetry,  especially  in  the  book  of  Job,  where  it  is  found 
forty  times,  and  in  the  later  Hebrew  prose  which  bears  traces 
of  Aramaean  influence,  it  certainly  is  of  earlier  formation  than 
its  associated  plural  "Elohim."  In  what  way  it  is  etymologi- 
cally  associated  with  "El"  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some  accept 
"El"  and  "Eloah"  as  related  primitives  both  derived  from 
"  'ul" ;  some  maintain  that  these  two  names  must  be  kept  ety- 
mologically  apart.    Oehler  in  his  Old  Testament  Theology 
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gives  the  following  interesting  explanation :  "Eloah"  as  an  ab- 
stract verbal  noun  derived  from  ''alah"  (Arabic  'aliha)  to  fear 
(stupnit,  pavore  persulsus  fuit)  would  originally  mean  "fear," 
then  be  used  to  designate  the  object  of  fear  and  so  correspond 
with  the  name  "Pachad,"  Gen.  31,  42  and  53,  and  with  the 
Greek  ^i^a':.  Thus  whilst  "El"  would  express  the  idea  of 
might,  power,  "Eloah"  would  express  the  impression  made 
by  the  mighty  God,  and  so  mean  the  fear-awakening,  powerful 
One.  That  the  first  feeling  of  the  natural  man  toward  God 
is  that  of  fear  and  dread  would  therefore  be  implied  in  the 
name  "Eloah." 

Elohim.  The  plural  form  "Elohim,"  invariably  used 
in  the  singular  sense  as  a  designation  for  the  true  God,  occurs 
in  no  other  Semitic  language  except  the  old  Hebrew.  It  is 
the  general  name  for  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  being  found 
more  than  two  thousand  times.  No  specific  meaning  is  at- 
tached to  it  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  because  of  its  indefi- 
nite meaning  and  general  usage  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  des- 
ignation for  false  gods,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
garding the  plural  form  as  a  remnant  of  polytheism  as  Max 
Mueller  e.  g.  does.  He  says :  "When  this  name  (Elohim)  was 
first  used  in  the  plural,  it  could  only  have  signified,  like  every 
plural,  many  Eloahs ;  and  such  a  plural  could  only  have  been 
formed  after  the  various  names  of  God  had  become  the  names 
of  independent  deities  i.  e.  during  a  polytheistic  stage.  The 
transition  from  this  into  the  monotheistic  stage  could  be  ef- 
fected in  two  ways ;  either  by  denying  altogether  the  existence 
of  the  Elohim  and  changing  them  into  devils  as  the  Zorastrians 
did  with  the  devas  of  their  Brahmanic  ancestors,  or  by  taking 
a  higher  view  and  looking  upon  the  Elohim  as  so  many  names 
invented  with  the  honest  purpose  of  expressing  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  Deity,  though  in  time  diverted  from  their  original 
purpose.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  St.  Paul  of  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  when  he  came  to  declare  unto  them  "Him  whom 
they  ignorantly  worshipped,"  and  the  same  view  was  taken 
by  Abraham.  Whatever  the  names  of  the  Elohim  worshipped 
by  the  numerous  clans  of  his  tribe,  Abraham  saw  that  all  the 
Elohim  were  meant  for  God  and  thus  Elohim,  comprehend- 
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ing  by  one  name  everything  that  ever  had  been  or  could  be 
called  divine,  became  the  name  with  which  the  monotheistic 
dge  was  rightly  inaugurated,  a  plural,  conceived  and  construct- 
ed as  a  singular.  Jehova  was  all  the  Elohim  and  therefore  there 
could  be  no  other  God.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Semitic 
name  of  the  Deity,  Elohim,  which  seemed  at  first  not  only 
ung^ammatical  but  irrational,  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  in- 
telligible, and  it  proves  better  than  anything  else  that  the  true 
monotheism  could  not  have  risen  except  on  the  ruins  of  a 
pol)rtheistic  faith."* 

This  theory  advanced  by  Max  Mueller  in  such 
a  plausible  manner  is  a  favorite  one,  and  is  adopted 
and  adapted  by  nearly  all  who  make  a  more  or  less 
sweeping  denial  of  divine  revelation.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  Paul's  sermon  on  Mars  Hill,  in  Athens, 
it  is  certain  that  his  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  was  received  by  special  divine  revelation.  What- 
ever deductions  may  be  made  from  the  fact  that  Abraham  ac- 
knowledge **El-Eljon,"  the  God  of  Melchisedec  to  be  the  true 
God,  it  is  equally  certain  that  Abraham's  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  was  imparted  by  means  of  special  divine  revelation.  The 
theory  of  a  natural  evolution  from  polytheism  to  monotheism 
cannot  be  loosely  attached  to  Paul's  or  Abraham's  view  point, 
because  every  evidence  goes  to  show  that  their  view  point  was 
not  an  evolution  but  a  revelation.  As  for  the  plural  form 
*' Elohim,"  conceived  and  constructed  as  a  singular,  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  so  conceived  and  construed  proves  that  the 
singular  i.  e.  the  monotheistic  idea  was  the  first  and  chief  one  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  used  it.  The  explanation  of  its  use 
must  therefore  be  sought  in  that  idea  as  it  was  developed  by 
successive  divine  revelations.  Monotheism  itself  underwent 
a  process  of  evolution  and  development.  One  true  concep- 
tion of  the  true  God  was  added  to  another  as  God  at  various 
times  in  diverse  manners  revealed  himself  in  his  dealings  with 
men.  Adam  knew  God  as  "El,"  the  Creative  Power;  that 
conception  was  handed  down  to  Noah,  to  whom  a  further  reve- 
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lation  was  vouchsafed^  so  that  he  learned  to  know  God  as  the 
Preserving  Power  in  addition  to  the  Creative  Power.  These 
two  conceptions  were,  furthermore,  handed  down  to  Noah's 
children  until  Abraham  received  the  further  revelation  of  God 
as  **EI-schaddai,"the  Ruling  Power.  As  God  so  added  reve- 
lation to  revelation  men  gradually  learned  to  comprehend  his 
many-sidedness,  the  multiplicity  of  his  powers  in  the  unity  of 
his  person,  and  so  *'Elohim,**  the  plural  with  a  singular  sense» 
came  to  be  used  as  a  name  for  God,  displacing  the  simple 
singular  **EV'  or  **Eloah,"  and  establishing  the  higher  idea  of 
infiniteness,  fulness  of  powers  and  attributes  in  the  one  true 
God.  The  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language  countenances  such 
a  plural  form  used  in  a  singular  sense,  mayim  (water)  and 
schamayim  (heaven)  being  analogous  forms.  The  idea  of  the 
Trinity,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  plural  "Elohim"  for 
that  idea  is  not  developed  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  origin 
of  the  name  "Elohim"  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  the 
second  or  third  stage  of  the  progress  of  divine  revelation  and 
the  corresponding  development  of  true  religion 

"£/'£//on**  and  the  second  stage. 

This  stage  begins  with  Noah.  By  what  name 
he  knew  and  worshipped  God  is  not  stated  in  the 
Biblical  record.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that  it 
was  "EI-Eljon,"  sometimes  simply  **Eljon."  The  LXX 
translates  this  name,  o  eo^J  otl'unw:  or  simply  t»^''f<rr«c,  meaning 
*The  Most  High  God.'*  This  is  the  name  whereby  Melchis- 
edec  knew  and  worshipped  the  true  God.  Whence  could  the 
priest-king  of  Salem  have  gotten  this  name?  We  answer,  by 
tradition  from  his  fathers  who  had  preserved  it  by  transmis- 
sion since  the  time  of  the  flood,  wherefore  it  must  have  been 
the  name  which  Noah  used.  The  name  apparently  expresses 
the  idea  of  God's  power  and  authority  over  the  laws  and  work- 
ings of  the  natural  world,  such  as  he  manifested  in  destroying 
the  world  with  a  flood,  preserving  Noah  and  his  family  and 
renewing  the  face  of  the  earth,  thereby  demonstrating  that  He, 
the  Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  "the  Most  High  God,"  is 
the   absolute  sovereign  of  the   universe.      The  name   "El- 
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Eljon"  IS  seldom  found  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Its 
use  is  confined  to  poetical  expression  (Num.  24 :  16  sq.,  Deut. 
32 :  8,  Ps.  57:  3,  where  it  is  used  together  with  "Elohim";  Ps. 
7 :  18,  where  it  is  used  together  with  "Jehova").  We  find  it 
again  in  Daniel  (7 :  18,  22  and  25),  used  in  the  plural  of  ma- 
jesty, which  must  be  an  Aramaeism.  In  Isa.  14:  14  we  find 
it  used  by  the  prophet,  speaking  as  from  the  throne  of  the  king 
of  Babylon.  It  also  appears  outside  of  the  sphere  of  inspired 
writing,  in  the  Phoenician  religion  as  a  name  for  a  chief  god 
(Saturn  or  Adonis). 

'' El'Schaddai  "  and  the  third  stage. 

This  stage  begins  with  Abraham.  In  Gen.  17: 
I  "El-schaddai"  makes  a  covenant  with  Abraham  and 
promises  to  multiply  his  seed  exceedingly  so  that  he 
shall  become  the  father  of  many  nations  In  Gen. 
28:  3  "El-schaddai"  is  the  name  used  by  Isaac  in  blessing 
Jacob  with  the  blessing  of  Abraham.  In  Gen.  43 :  14 ;  48 :  3 ; 
49  •  25,  protection  and  blessing  is  invoked  by  Jacob  upon  his 
sons  in  the  name  of  *'El-schaddai."  God  declares  unto  Moses 
(Ex.  6:  3)  that  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  knew  him  not  as 
**Jehovah,"  but  only  as  **El-schaddai."  This  name^  then,  is 
the  one  which  expresses  God's  covenant  relationship  with  the 
patriarchs,  and  characterizes  the  patriarchal  period. 

The  etymology  of  "Schaddai"  is  altogether  uncertain.  Cal- 
\'\n  and  before  him  Maimonides  give  the  following  explanation 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  fanciful :  Schaddai  is  a  com- 
posite noun  derived  from  **ascher"  abbreviated  "sche,"  and 
**ddai,"  the  whole  meaning  "qui  sufficiens  est,*  'and  so  being 
a  designation  for  the  divine  aseity.  Some  derive  the  word 
from  the  root  "schad,"  having  the  original  meaning,  "to  be 
strong,  powerful,"  from  which  root  the  Hebrew  verb  "schad- 
dad,"  "to  act  violently,"  "to  destroy,"  "to  lay  waste,"  is  formed ; 
and  in  Isa.  13:  6  we  have  a  word-play  which  might 
be  regarded  as  an  intimation  of  such  a  meaning  as 
"the  Destroyer,"  but  such  a  meaning  can  only  be  secondary 
and  subordinate.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  it  from 
the  Aramaean  "schada,"  "to  pour,"  giving  it  the  meaning  of 
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ihc  **rain  Giver/  'and  from  the  Assyrian  sadu,  "to  be  high,*' 
making  it  synonymous  with  *'El-Eljon."  Such  derivations 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them.  Bathgen  is  at  least  inter- 
esting when  he,  explaining  '*schaddai"  as  an  Aramaeism,  de- 
clares it  to  be  probable  that  the  Hebrews,  supposedly  Abra- 
ham, brought  this  name  over  with  them  from  their  Aramaean 
fatherland.  In  some  way  or  another  '*Schaddai"  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  original  root  **schad,"  "to  be  powerful,"  but 
exactly  how,  and  what  it  precisely  means,  are  matters  for  far- 
ther investigation.  The  suffix  "ai"  can  hardly  be  that  of  the 
first  person  possessive  plural  (like  adonai),  pluratis  excellenti^ 
as  Roediger  explains  it  in  Gesenius  Thesauris,  because  God 
himself  uses  the  name,  saying  **I  am  *El-schaddai' "  (Gen.  17: 
I  and  35:  II).  In  the  LXX.  "El-schaddai"  is  sometimes 
translated  ixavo':  **sufficient,"  but  mostly,  in  the  book  of  Job,  it 
is  rendered  Tttu^ToxpaTotp,  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  meaning,  "The  Almighty,"  has  a  certain  tradition  in  its 
favor. 

The  name  "El-schaddai"  evidently  expresses  the  idea  of 
God's  all  poweriul  rule  and  regulation  of  human  affairs.  So 
desiring,  **El-schaddai"  is  able  to  overrule  the  usual  order  of 
nature  to  fulfill  his  plans  and  purposes  among  men.  Thus  he 
gives  Abraham  and  Sarah  a  son  in  their  old  ag^,  and  whilst 
directing  Abraham  from  place  to  place,  promises  that  his  seed 
shall  possess  Canaan.  When  Jacob  allows  Benjamin  to  go  to 
E§^pt»  he  commends  him  to  **El-schaddai*s"  care  as  the  one 
who  guides  and  guards  those  who  trust  him  (Gen.  34:  n). 
(See  also  Gen.  48 : 3 ;  49 :  25).  Ps.  91 :  i  names  **El-schaddai  as 
the  all-powerful  protector  of  those  who  rely  upon  him.  Because 
he  is  the  all-powerful  protector  of  his  people,  **El-schaddai" 
visits  those  who  oppose  his  designs  with  judgment  and 
destruction.  (Isa.  13:  6;  see  also  Ps.  68:  15  and  Ez.  10:  s). 
''I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee  and  him  that  curseth  thee  I 
will  curse,"  declares  **El-schaddai''  to  Abraham.  In  Ruth  i: 
20  El-schaddai's  power  is  contrasted  with  human  weakness. 
Thus  God*s  direct  concern  with  human  affairs,  even  to  the 
minutest  detail,  and  his  special  protection,  guidance  and  bless- 
ing for  those  who  know,  worship  and  serve  him,  for  those  who 
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walk  before  him  and  are  perfect  (Gen.  17:  i),  are  the  ideas 
evidently  meant  to  be  expressed  by  the  name  **El-schaddai." 
After  the  apeparance  of  the  name  "Jehova"  with  its  additional 
and  distinctive  meaning,  the  name  ''El-schaddai''  sank  back 
into  the  list  of  general  names  for  God;  and  is  so  used  in 
Balaam's  parables  (Nom.  24 :  4  and  16),  where  it  is  found  to- 
gether with  **Er'  and  "Eljon/  'and  in  the  book  of  Job,  where 
ii  is  associated  with  "El"  and  "Eloah." 

Summary.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  traced  the  progress 
of  divine  revelation  and  the  corresponding  development  of  true 
religion,  beginning  with  the  primitive  revelation  of  God  unto 
Adam  as  the  Mighty  Creator,  with  which  primitive  knowledge 
of  God  the  name  **E1,"  the  Mighty  One,  is  associated— continu- 
ing with  the  revelation  of  God  unto  Noah  as  the  Mighty  Pre- 
server, with  which  knowledge  of  God  the  name  "El-Eljon,  the 
Most  High,  is  probably  associated;  and  passing  into  a  third 
stage  with  the  revelation  of  God  unto  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  as  the  Mighty  Ruler  of  human  affairs,  with  which 
knowledge  of  God  the  name  **El-schaddai,"  the  Almighty,  is 
associated.  The  names  **Eloah"  and  "Elohim"  were  from 
the  first  and  always  the  general  names  for  God,  the  former 
being  the  earlier,  but  confined  in  the  Scriptures  almost  entirely 
to  poetry ;  the  latter,  used  in  prose,  expressing,  as  a  plural  form 
with  a  singular  sense,  the  many-sidedness  of  God's  nature,  as 
progressively  revealed  in  his  dealings  with  men, 

George  Drach. 
Philadelphia,  June,  1902. 


Article  VIII. 

THE  PARABLE   OF  THE   LABORERS   IN  THE 

VINEYARD.* 

Matt.  20:  1-16. 

In  the  interpretation  of  a  parable  of  our  Lord  it  must  be 
our  first  aim  to  ascertain  the  central  and  principal  truth  he  in- 
tends to  teach,  and  this  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  as  wc  un- 
fold its  different  parts,  some  of  which  may  belong  to  the  so- 
called  drapery  of  the  picture.  We  admit  such  drapery— at 
least  in  some  of  the  parables — ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  very  much  of  it.  Our  Lord  did  not  utter  many  useless 
words  (if  any) ;  nor  did  he  pay  much  attention  to  mere  orna- 
ment in  his  discourses. 

We  do  not  find,  when  he  spoke  without  a  parable,  in  di- 
rect and  plain  language,  that  he  filled  out  his  discourses  with 
useless  ornaments.  Every  word  had  its  meaning,  and  whilst 
we  do  not  maintain  that  every  minute  circumstance  of  a  par- 
able should  be  pressed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  we  are  inclined 
to  side  with  those  interpreters  who  find  little  drapery  in  our 
Lord's  parables.  His  words  are  carefully  selected  and  gen- 
erally mean  something. 

Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the  context  and  the  occasion 
which  gave  rise  to  the  parable.  Its  meaning  is  very  often  de- 
termined by  what  precedes.  We  find  this  to  be  largely  the 
case  in  the  f)arable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard. 

In  our  effort  to  interpret  it  we  will,  therefore,  ever  be 
mindful  of  its  occasion  and  the  chief  lesson  which  our  Lord  in- 
tended to  teach.  And  we  may  as  well  state  at  the  very  outset 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  central  truth  which  he  intended  to 
illustrate,  namely,  that  everything  which  God's  Kingdom  is 
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and  bringps  to  us  from  beginning  to  end  is  not  merit  on  our 
part,  but  free  grace,  and  nothing  but  grace. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  parable  above  many  others  pre- 
sents peculiar  difficulties,  and  we  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to 
solve  all  of  them ;  yet  we  venture  to  give  in  the  following  brief 
outlines  the  result  of  careful  and  prayerful  study,  which  result 
we  believe  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  text  and  with  the  design 
of  the  parable. 

It  may  be  well  for  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  from 
our  minds  what  we  are  compelled  to  regard  as  wrong  interpre- 
tations. 

I.  We  cannot  accept  an  interpretation  which  assumes 
the  vineyard  to  mean  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  the 
Christian  Church,  for  the  following  reasons : 

a.  The  comparison  of  some  divine  operation  to 
a  vineyard  is  chiefly  Old  Testament  fig^ire ;  Is.  5 :  1-7 ; 
Jer.  12 :  10 ;  21 :  28,  23.  Even  when  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  in  Matt.  21 :  33ff,  it  covers  only  Old 
Testament  ground.  The  figure  and  idea  in  John  15 : 
iff  is  an  entirely  different  one  and  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  parable  under  consideration. 

b  The  dispensation  of  New  Testament  grsLce, 
the  Christian  Church,  was  founded  by  Christ,  whilst 
the  vineyard  in  the  text  was  founded  or  established 
by  the  Father.  Christ  appears  later  in  an  entirely 
different  capacity. 

c.  Not  Christ,  but  the  "householder,"  which 
means  the  Father,  went  out  to  hire  the  laborers. 

d.  Other  reasons  are  implied  in  subsequent 
parts  of  these  remarks. 

2.  We  cannot  accept  an  interpretation  which  understands 
by  the  hiring  of  the  laborers  our  call  through  the  Gospel,  be- 
cause : 

a.  If  the  vineyard  cannot  be  the  Christian 
Church,  the  hiring  of  the  laborers  cannot  mean  our 
Christian  calling. 

b.  Our  Christian  calling  proceeds  from  the  Son 
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and  the  Holy  Spirit,  whilst  in  the  parable  the  labor- 
ers are  hired  by  the  Father. 

c.  Our  calling  in  the  Christian  Church  is  not  to 
labor,  but  to  enjoyment,  to  the  great  supper.  Work, 
labor  in  the  Christian  Church,  if  such  be  there,  does 
not  belong  to  the  vocatio,  but  to  the  sanctiAcatio. 

d.  Other  parables,  as  well  as  experience,  prove 
that  not  all  who  are  "called"  by  the  gospel  obey  the 
call,  whilst  every  man  whom  the  householder  asks 
goes  to  the  vineyard.  If  the  vineyard  were  to  rep- 
resent the  Christian  Church,  we  would  regard  it  as  a 
necessary  feature  that  some  of  the  laborers  asked 
would  decline  to  go.  The  parable  would  not  suffer 
in  the  least  in  its  main  object  by  the  introduction  of 
this  feature.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  it.  All  go  to 
the  vineyard. 

e.  The  householder  in  the  parable  demands  labor 
which  the  laborers  perform,  whilst  the  Gospel-call 
offers  grace,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  later  part  of  the  par- 
able. 

3.  Again,  we  miss  the  true  interpretation  by  taking  the 
"penny"  (^ijw//>c«v)  as  an  image  of  eternal  life  in  the  world  to 
come,  because: 

a.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  mur- 
muring, when  eternal  life  is  bestowed.  There  is  no 
envy  in  heaven. 

b.  Nor  can  the  penny  symbolize  Christ.  Christ 
is  not  the  penny,  but  *'the  steward"  (  tizhpoTzoa)  in  the 
parable. 

c.  The  penny  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  which  a  general 
obedience  to  the  Word  of  God  yields.  But  this  is 
contradicted  by  experience  and  facts.  Neither  the 
temporal  nor  the  spiritual  blessings  of  all  who  labor 
in  the  vineyard  are  the  same  in  quantity. 

4.  Nor  will  we  be  able  to  harmonize  the  different  parts 
of  the  parable  by  taking  the  evening  of  the  day  as  the  end  of 
our  present  lives,  or  as  the  end  of  the  world,  for. 
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a.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  penny  is  not  eternal 
life  in  the  world  to  come,  the  evening  cannot  be  the 
time  of  the  close  of  our  present  lives.  What  follows 
the  evening  does  not  at  once  transpire  in  the  other 
world,  but  on  earth. 

b.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  harvest,  no 
gathering  of  the  grapes  here,  but  simply  a  day's  labor, 
which  may  be  and  probably  is  continued  or  repeated 
the  next  day.  Neither  reward  nor  punishment  is 
measured  out,  but  a  simple  payment  for  the  day, 
which — as  the  labor — may  be  repeated,  possibly  with 
others,  the  next  day.  Hence  the  evening  cannot  be 
the  end  of  the  world. 

5.     As  to  the  different  hours  of  the  day,  they  have  been 
variously  interpreted. 

a.  They  have  been  referred  to  the  epoch 
making  periods  in  the  development  of  God's  King- 
dom on  earth  from  Adam,  or  at  least  from  Abraham, 
down  to  the  end  of  time.  For  simply  practical  pur- 
poses this  might  be  admissible ;  but  as  a  true  exposi- 
tion of  the  parable  this  view  is  untenable;  for  it  is 
evident  that  these  "first"  ones  are  living  with  the  "last" 
ones,  when  in  the  evening  all  of  them  are  called  to 
receive  their  hire,  and  all  of  them  have  been  work- 
ing together  on  the  same  day. 

b.  If  these  hours  of  the  day  are  referred  to  the 
consecutive  stages  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  it 
might  come  nearer  to  the  truth;  yet,  even  then  we 
meet  great  difficulties.*  Must  all  those  who  are 
called  into  the  vineyard  in  childhood  and  youth  wait 
until  others  have  attained  to  old  age,  before  they  re- 
ceive what  is  called  "the  penny"?  We  are  fully 
aware  that  we  dare  not  strain  every  point  in  a  parable 
to  the  greatest  possibility  of  its  literal  meaning.  We 
must  be  governed,  as  said  before,  by  the  design  of  the 

*Dr  Spaeth,  in  his  ordination  sermon  on  this  text,  also  rejects  emphatically 
mDj  reference  to  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  the  divine  Kingdom  or  to  certain 
stages  in  the  age  of  the  life  of  the  individual  Christian. 
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parable ;  yet,  if  we  can  find  another  consistent  inter- 
pretation which  avoids  the  difficulty,  we  should  be 
willing  to  accept  it. 

c.     Nor  can  we  see,  that  the  diffictilty  is  avoided, 
when  we  refer  the  differences,  indicated  by  the  sev- 
eral hours  of  the  day,  simply,  but  tangibly  to  the  great 
difference  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  labor  and 
and  in  the  position  in  which  these  laborers  are  placed 
in  God's  Kingdom — to  men,  who  bring  greater  gifts 
and  abilities  and  spend  more  time  for  God's  Kingdom. 
If  these  are  first  ones,  who  were  put  in  more  responsi- 
ble positions  and  who  have  accomplished  more  than 
others,  how  can  we  assume  that  these  were  dissatisfied 
and  murmured  at  the  end  of  the  day  against  others? 
Besides  this,  this  view  takes  the  vineyard  to  mean  the 
Christian  Church,  which  we  cannot  admit. 
Having  stated  our  objections  against  some  of  the  most 
current  interpretations,  we   are    naturally  asked:   What   ex- 
planation do  you  propose?    We  are  not  conceited  enough  to 
think  that  we  alone  have  hit  upon  the  truth,  but  we  give  what 
are  our  honest  convictions  and  we  are  ever  ready  to  be  cor- 
rected and  give  room  for  something  more  satisfactory. 

Taking  Paul's  words  in  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  chapter 
I ,  verse  9 — "Who  hath  called  us  with  a  holy  colling,  not  accord- 
ing to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  awn  purpase  and  grace^ 
which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the  world  began/' 
as  our  guide,  if  not  as  the  key  to  the  parable,  we  would  state 
at  the  beginning,  that  the  extent  of  the  parable  does  not  reach 
beyond  our  Christian  calVmg.  This  is  its  limit  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  we  explain  and  apply. 

I.  "The  kingdom  of  heaven"  is  God's  economy  for  the 
salvation  of  men  on  earth.  No  single  parable  presents  the 
whole  of  this  kingdom ;  but  only  certain  characteristics  and  fea- 
tures of  it.  Some  parables  cover  only  certain  portions  of  it, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  parable  before  us.  It  stands  at  the  very 
beginning  of  it  and  reaches  to  a  certain  point.  Dr.  C.  F. 
Schaeffer  says  on  this  verse  in  the  Lutheran  Commentary:  "It 
(the   kingdom  of   heaven)  does  not  represent  the  Christian 
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Church  exclusively,  nor  the  Christian  dispensation  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  old  covenant,  nor  eternal  blessedness, 
but,  in  a  wide  sense,  comprehends  all  the  past  manifestations 
of  God's  desire  to  render  them  happy  by  attaching  them  to  his 
special  service." 

2.  "The  householder  {avOpmnoa  otzode^TrdTmr)  is  God  the 
Father.     No  one  will  dispute  this. 

3.  The  vineyard  (afnreXoff)  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Law, 
not  only  from  the  time  when  the  written  law  was  given  on 
Sinai,  but  from  the  very  beginning,  when  the  law  was  "written 
in  men's  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness  and  their 
thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  an- 
other," and  reaching  down  to  the  end  of  time.  Whilst  this  is 
in  a  certain  sense  a  part  of  God's  kingdom,  no  one  will  main- 
tain that  this  alone  and  in  itself  is  the  Christian  Church.  It 
is  preparatory  to  it. 

4.  The  hiring  of  laborers  into  this  vineyard  is  God's  put- 
ting men  under  the  discipline  of  the  Law,  including  especially 
all  the  operations  of  prevenient  grace  in  Providence,  as  well  as 
under  the  written  Law  or  under  the  Law  as  written  in  the 
conscience. 

a.  This  discipline  began  as  soon  as  sin  had  en- 
tered into  the  world  and  will  continue  down  to  the 
end  of  time. 

b.  The  administration  of  the  Law  and  of  Provi- 
dence is  ascribed  to  the  Father  and  not  specifically  to 
the  Son  nor  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

c.  All  men  are  more  or  less  put  under  this  dis- 
cipline, Jews  and  Gentiles.     Rom.  2:  14-18. 

d.  All  human  experience  under  the  discipline  of 
the  Law  and  of  prevenient  grace  is  labor.  Adam  and 
Eve  labored,  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  Moses,  the 
children  of  Israel,  John's  disciples,  the  Pharisees  la- 
bored. Even  Jesus,  so  far  as  he  was  put  under  the 
Law.  had  to  labor.  Is.  43:  24.  When  the  Gospel 
speaks  of  labor,  it  does  not  mean  the  labor  of  the 
hired  servant,  but  the  cheerful  labor  of  the  regenerate 
child  of  God. 
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e.  None  of  the  men  went  into  the  vineyard  o( 
his  own  accord.  They  were  all  standing  idle  in  the 
market  place  of  the  sinful  world  and  did  not  seek  the 
work  in  the  vineyard.  The  householder  had  to  hire 
them  and  send  them  there  by  his  command.  Men 
do  not  of  their  own  accord  put  themselves  under  the 
divine  discipline.  God  has  to  put  them  there.  Adam 
was  totally  inert,  morally  and  spiritually,  standing 
idle,  after  sin  had  entered  into  the  world  until 
God  called  him  from  his  hiding  place  and  put  him 
under  his  discipline.  All  law  and  the  discipline 
thereof  proceeds  from  God  and  he  commands  men  to 
submit.  Gen.  3 :  19.  They  cannot  escape  coming 
under  his  discipline. 

f.  Again,  the  hiring  of  the  laborers  ''for  a  day'* 
does  not  imply  permanent  engagement.  Men  are 
not  always  to  be  and  remain  only  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Law  and  prevenient  g^ce.  Something 
else,  something  better,  is  to  come,  for  which  they  are 
being  prepared. 

5.  The  householder  agrees  "with  the  laborers  for  a  penny 
a  day."  Certainly!  This  belongs  to  the  parable.  It  would 
not  be  complete  without  it.  It  does  not  puzzle  us,  that  this 
penny  is  afterwards  called  a  fiKrOov^  a  hire,  wages,  recompense. 
If  the  householder  would  make  any  agreement  with  "laborers" 
whom  he  "hired,"  he  could  not  call  it  otherwise  than  a  /its06¥. 
It  corresponds  with  the  rest  of  the  parabolic  language,  and  if 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  in  this  connection  should  be 
irrelevant,  its  meaning  must  be  determined  by  the  concensus 
of  other  Scripture  passages  or  the  analogy  of  faith. 

a.  Note,  it  is  not  the  laborers  who  demand  or 
even  propose  a  certain  wages;  but  the  householder 
offers  them  a  penny  a  day.  Thus  far  all  movements 
and  activities  proceed  from  him  and  not  from  them, 
as  is  the  case  in  prevenient  grace  and  in  Providence. 

b.  The  object  of  prevenient  grace  is  to  qualify 
and  prepare  man  for  the  reception  of  the  grace  and 
the  higher  blessings  of  the  Gospel.    This  we  conceive 
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to  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  hiring  of  these 
laborers  into  the  vineyard.  Their  labor  is  not  the 
ultimate  object,  but  the  means  to  an  end.  The  real 
intention  of  the  householder  is  to  give  them  some- 
thing, rather  thah  to  demand  labor  from  them.  If  he 
promises  a  stipulated  amount  to  the  first,  and  simply 
"whatsoever  is  right"  to  the  rest,  the  main  object  re- 
mains the  same.  They  are  to  have  something  and 
they  are  to  be  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  Law  is 
to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  sin  and  thereby  open  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 

6.  The  day  and  its  different  hours  we  take  to  mean  any 
period  within  the  life  of  any  man  at  any  time,  within  which  God 
approaches  and  operates  on  different  men  at  different  times 
by  prevenient  grace  through  the  Law  and  his  providence  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 
This  period  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  as  we  find  it  to  be  the 
case  in  practical  life.  The  jailer  was  quickly  prepared,  whilst 
the  eunuch  and  Cornelius  were  evidently  longer  in  being  pre- 
pared. Zaccheus  may  belong  to  the  former,  Nicodemus  to 
the  latter  class. 

The  evening  of  the  day  may  come  at  any  time  for  any 
or  all  of  those  who  have  been  under  the  influence  of  preve- 
nient grace.  When  the  householder,  as  it  were,  withdraws, 
and  the  voice  of  the  "steward"  is  heard,  then  the  evening  is 
come.  When  prevenient  grace  has  done  its  work,  saving  grace 
begins  its  work.    This  we  regard  as  the  evening  in  the  parable. 

7.  Not  until  now,  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  do  we 
hear  or  see  something  of  the  "steward,"  who,  no  one  will  ques- 
tion, is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  who  is  commanded  to  "give 
them  their  hire,  beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  first." 

a.  It  is  the  sovereign  right  of  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  to  institute  this  particular  order  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose. 

b.  The  householder  does  not  command  to  give 
every  laborer  a  penny.  This  is  the  steward's  pre- 
rogative.   There  is  a  reason  for  this. 

c.  The  steward  does  not  inquire  how  much  or 
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how  long  every  man  has  labored,  nor  what  the  value 
of  his  work  may  be.  He  is  satisfied  that  they  were  in 
the  vineyard  and  that  they  have  labored.  He  treats 
them  all  alike.  Every  man  receives  a  penny,  which 
in  reality  not  one  of  them  has  earned  by  his  labor, 
because  neither  the  last  nor  the  first  have  fulfilled 
the  law.  Had  the  work  of  the  first  been  examined, 
they  would  have  been  found  wanting,  notwithstand- 
ing their  having  borne  "the  burden  and  heat  of  tfie 
day,"  and  the  steward  knew  it.  Hence  all  merit  is 
gone.  By  merit  they  should  not  have  the  penny. 
Yet,  it  was  the  steward's  prerogative  and  will  to  give 
it  to  them  and  they  received  it. 

d.    What  is  this  penny?    What  did  Christ  bring 
and  what  does  he  give?    Is  it  not  the  call  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  invitation  to  the  participation  in  the  grace  of 
"the  goodman  of  the  house"?    It  is  the  "holy  calling" 
of  which  the  apostle  speaks  in  the  passage  quoted  be^ 
fore,  "the  calling  not  according  to  our  works,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  own  purpose  and  grace."    To  change 
the  parable  which  we  are  justified  in  doing  at  diis 
place:    He  invites  all  these  laborers  equally  to  the 
same  gospel  feast.    Mark  i6:  i6. 
Beyond  this  calling,  the  vocatio,  our  parable  does,  in  our 
opinion,  not  extend.      This  is  its  limit,  as  the  closing  verse 
seems  to  show. 

Now  if  our  "coUing  is  not  according  to  our  works,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,"  our  justification,  sanc- 
tification  and  salvation  are  much  less  according  to  our  works ; 
it  is  all  grace,  free,  unmerited  grace,  and  it  seems  to  us,  our 
interpretation  of  the  parable  is  a  stronger  answer  to  Peter's 
question  in  chapter  19:  27,  than  when  the  vineyard  is  taken 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Churistian  Church.  If  Peter's  call  was  by 
grace,  his  conversion,  sanctification  and  salvation  was  much 
more  so.  Whatever  he  was,  whatever  he  had  and  whatever  he 
did  as  the  Lord's  disciple  was  a  free  gift  from  heaven.  If  he 
had  forsaken  all  he  had,  it  was  grace  that  enabled  him  to  do  so, 
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and  whatever  he  might  have  therefore  is  equally  grace  and 
nothing  else. 

8.  Finally,  if  the  penny  is  the  call,  the  invitation  of  the 
Gospel,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that  this  may  be  received 
without  being  accepted  from  the  heart. 

Those  murmurers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  penny.  The  steward  had  to  urge  them.  "Take  that 
thine  is,"  he  says  to  one  of  them,  "and  go  thy  way.  I  will  give 
unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee."  We  know  how  true  this  is 
in  the  practical  application  of  the  parable.  Men  with  a  mer- 
cenary spirit,  who  think  they  have  deserved  God's  favor,  whilst 
they  receive  the  call  and  invitation  of  the  Gospel  with  all  the 
rest,  do  not  accept  it.  Not  all  men  learn  the  same  wholesome 
lesson  under  the  divine  discipline.  They  stand  at  the  door  of 
the  New  Testatment  dispensation  of  grace,  but  they  fail  or  are 
unwilling  to  enter,  and  hence  they  are  outside,  and  so  long  as 
they  remain  there,  they  are  "the  last,"  though  they  may  have 
been  for  a  long  time  among  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard.  Or, 
if  any  one  presses  the  point  and  insists  that  these  first  ones  also 
accepted  the  penny,  though  murmuringly,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  it  and  see  in  them  those  "bad"  ones  who  were  gathered 
to  the  wedding  feast,  but  who  had  no  wedding  garment.  Matt. 
:i2\  10-13.  They  are  thos%  who  are  externally  in  the  visible 
Church ;  but  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Lord^  way  of  sav- 
mg  men  by  grace  through  faith  and  do  not  stand  in  a  saving 
relation  to  him.  They  have  their  reward,  and  unless  they  re- 
pent, they  have  lived  in  vain. 

It  may  be  observed  in  conclusion,  that  not  oil  the  last  shall 

be  first  and  not  a//  the  first  shall  be  last.     In  the  last  verse  of 

the  preceding  chapter  our  Lord  says :  ''Many  that  are  first  shall 

be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first." 

F.  P.  Mayser. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  June,  igo2. 


Article  IX. 

THE  TEUTONIC  FACTOR  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

An  investigation  of  this  subject  discovers  much  that  sur- 
prises. Perhaps  the  first  curious  fact  that  appears  is  that,  al- 
thou^  most  of  the  other  Western  nations  of  Europe  took 
some  official  part  in  the  colonization  of  America,  Germany  did 
not.  Spain  in  Florida,  Holland  in  New  York,  England  m 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Sweden  in  New  Jer- 
sey took  formal,  official  possession  of  the  territory  settled  by 
their  subjects  under  official  grants.  But  Germany  took  none. 
And  yet  previous  to  the  Revolution  there  were  more  than  loo,- 
000  Germans  in  Pennsvlvania  alone,  besides  scattered  settle- 
ments  from  Waldoboro  on  the  Penobscot  in  Maine  to  Ebenczer 
on  the  Savannah  in  Georgia.  And  to-day  probably  one  in 
every  five  of  our  entire  population  is  of  German  birth  or  de- 
scent— 6,000,000  having  landed  since  1820 — ^perhaps  the 
largest  single  racial  factor  in  our  national  life. 

And  yet  this  extremely  larg'e  imigration»  beginning  in 
1683,  has  never  been  officially  recc^srnized  by  the  home  coun- 
try. The  settlers  themselves,  instead  of  trying  to  found  a  Ger- 
man Empire  in  the  West,  became  at  once  the  peaceful  sub- 
jects of  a  foreign  power.  The  present  Kaiser  has  voiced  thk 
historic  attitude  of  his  government  toward  these  emigrants,  and 
of  these  emigrants  toward  their  new  home-land,  when  he  said, 
"I  know  Germans  and  I  know  Americans,  but  I  know  no  Ger- 
man-Americans." 

The  causes  of  this  emigration  "without  a  head"  have  been 
diverse,  but  they  were,  particularly,  religious,  political  and  eco- 
nomic. 

Germany  had  been  demoralized  by  the  terrible  civil  and 
religious  wars  which  had  swept  over  it  again  and  again.  Half 
of  it  had  been  merged  into  Hungary  to  form  Austria ;  the  other 
half  was    split   up  into   petty  kingdoms   and    principalities. 
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Hence  while  there  was  a  mighty,  virile  German  people,  there 
was  no  Germany.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  indescribably 
destructive ;  well  nigh  annihilating  the  whole  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  character  of  the  people.  "Many  portions  of  Ger- 
many became  uninhabited  wildernesses;  many  of  the  mis- 
erable people  became,  in  the  extremity  of  their  distress,  rob- 
bers, murderers  and  even  cannibals"  This  bloody  story  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Palatinate,  which,  from  its  position,  was 
most  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war  just  past  and  the  many 
probable  wars  to  come.  Hence  its  people  were  doubly  de- 
pressed. They  and  their  fathers  had  occupied  this  district  for 
thirty  generations,  but  they  had  not  heart  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle, the  hard-earned  products  of  their  toil  only  to  be  the  spoils 
of  avaricious  princes  or  heartless  invaders. 

Theirs  was  the  garden  land  of  all  Germany,  and  they  the 
best  farmers  of  the  world.  "Situated  along  the  great  water 
highway  of  Europe,  they  combined  the  best  qualities  of  North 
and  South,  being  distinguished  for  indomitable  industry,  keen 
wit,  independence  and  a  high  degree  of  intelligence."  Their 
University  of  Heidelberg  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  in- 
iluential  seats  of  learning.  It  was  from  these  Rhine  prov- 
inces that  the  vast  majority  of  the  German  emigrants  of  the 
first  100  years  came.  Hence  Palatines  and  Germans  became 
synonymous  terms  in  America. 

There  were  also  potent  religious  reasons  for  their  longing 
for  Penn's  "holy  experiment"  in  America.  Penn  paid  three 
visits  to  Holland,  of  which  country  his  wife  was  a  native,  and 
Germany,  and  wrote  many  pamphlets,  which  were  scattered 
broadcast  among  the  religiously  restless  along  the  Rhine  val- 
ley, even  up  into  Switzerland.  Finally,  in  1682,  the  Frankfort 
Company  (of  Pietists)  purchased  25,000  acres  in  America,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  an  expedition  was  planned.  There  was 
much  in  common  between  the  writings  and  teachings  of  Penn 
and  the  Quakers,  and  the  much  persecuted  German  Mennon- 
ites ;  e.  g.  their  views  as  to  the  wrongfulness  of  war,  of  judicial 
oaths,  of  paid  ministry,  of  ornament  in  dress,  and  on  infant  bap- 
tism. Also  between  them  and  the  Pietists,  whose  movement 
against  the  prevailing  formalism  of  the  diurch  was  then  at  its 
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height ;  both  emphasizing  the  "inner  light"  of  immediate  com- 
munion with  God,  and  minifying  the  external  means. 

His  views  were  also  very  acceptable  to  the  emotional  mys- 
tics who  were  at  that  time  very  active  in  the  Rhineland. 

So,  at  last,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  body  of  sects  who 
really  intend  to  emigrate  and  with  the  truly  great  man  who  is 
to  be  their  leader — Francis  Daniel  Pastorius.  The  Germans 
had  their  Mayflower,  and  Pastorius  was  their  Bradford.  Their 
ship  "Concord"  landed  at  Philadelphia  with  thirteen  families 
October  6th,  1683,  nearly  sixty-three  years  after  the  landing 
at  Plymouth  Rock.  These  people  were  Mennonites  from 
C  refeld  and  Kriegsheim.  They  were  the  descendants  of  those 
earlier  Mennonites  from  whose  teachings  the  Baptist  church 
of  England  sprang ;  while  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Quakers,  a  historian  has  said,  *'We  are  compelled  to  view  him 
as  the  unconscious  exponent  of  the  doctrines,  practices  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  ancient  and  stricter  party  of  the  Dutch  Mennon- 
ites." Thus,  **to  the  spread  of  Mennonite  teachings  in  Eng- 
land we,  therefore,  owe  the  origin  of  the  Quakers  and  the  set- 
tlement of  Pennsylvania." 

It  is  most  natural,  therefore,  that  these  German  Mennon- 
ites should  receive  a  religious  sympathy  and  welcome  from  the 
English  Quakers,  their  religious  children.  They  settled  at 
Germantown,  just  outside  of  Philadelphia,  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Pastorius,  made  rapid  progress.  This  Pastorius 
was  probably  the  most  scholarly  man  in  America;  having 
studied  at  five  leading  universities,  traveled  extensively 
through  Europe  and  mastered  eight  languages.  He  was  no 
mere  scholar  and  dreamer,  but  a  most  active  and  able  man. 
Under  his  leadership  the  land  was  soon  cleared,  houses  built, 
and  a  prosperous  community  founded.*  William  Rittenhouse 
soon  erected  there  the  first  paper  mill  on  this  continent.  The 
first  type  made  in  this  country  were  made  here  in  1738  by 
Christopher  Sauer.     Sauer  had  published  three  handsome  edi- 

*Pa8toiiiui  was  not  the  eaict  he  is  supposed  to  have  been.  He  defrauded 
the  Gerrnan  Frankfort  Company,  on  whose  land  he  built  Though  nominally 
its  a^enl.  he  collected  no  renUls  and  transmitted  no  purchaae  money  of 
properties  used  by  himself  and  the  Quakers.  W^hen  Daniel  Falckner,  duly 
oomroiseloned.  tried  to  right  the  wrong,  he  Tilifled  the  latter  and  nearly 
mined  him. 
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tions  of  the  German  Bible  before  there  was  an  English  one 
published  in  this  country.  The  first  book  on  pedagogy  was 
written  by  Dock  in  1750  and  published  by  Sauer  in  1770.  This 
press  at  Germantown,  with  that  at  Ephrata,  published  more 
books  than  all  the  presses  in  New  York  and  New  England  to- 
gether, prior  to  the  Revolution. 

In  1688,  only  five  years  after  their  landing,  this  little  Ger- 
man settlement  issued  a  protest  and  petition  against  human 
slavery.  Some  of  its  sentences  are  unanswerable,  e.  g. 
"Though  they  be  black,  we  cannot  conceive  there  is  more  lib- 
erty to  have  them  slaves  as  it  is  to  have  other  white  men.  To 
bring  men  hither,  or  to  rob  or  sell  them  against  their  will  we 
stand  against.  Therefore  we  contradict  and  are  against  this 
traffic  of  men-body." 

As  a  historian  observes :  "A  little  rill  then  started  which 
farther  on  became  an  immense  torrent,  and  when  ever  here- 
after men  trace  these  causes  which  led  to  Shiloh,  Gettysburg 
and  Appomatox,  they  will  begin  with  the  tender  conscience 
of  the  linen-weavers  and  husbandmen  of  Germantown." 

In  1691  the  town  was  incorporated,  but  no  one  wished  to 
hold  office,  and  the  government  perished  through  lack  of  po- 
litical ambition  in  its  intended  burghers.  And  it  is  this  char- 
acteristic aversion  to  political  life  that  has  been  the  explanation 
of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  Germans  among  the 
gjeat  statesmen  of  our  nation,  and  has  made  possible  the  lamen- 
table absolutism  of  the  Cameron  and  Quay  oligarchy  in  Penn- 
sylvania. ^ 

This  settlement  at  Germantown  was  the  pioneer  of  all  Ger- 
man settlements  in  America,  and  quite  typical.  But  the  im- 
migration continued  with  varying  numbers  until  by  1775  there 
were  120,000  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  alone. 

An  interesting  band  was  that  group  of  forty  mystics  who 
settled  in  1694  on  the  banks  of  the  Wissahickon,  under  John  Kel- 
pius,  a  man  of  great  learning.  Here  they  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  at  the  turn  of  the  century ;  in  the  meantime  culti- 
vating spiritual  and  physical  perfection;  studying  and  teach- 
ing; even  building  an  astronomical  tower  from  which  they 
kept  constant  watch  for  the  signs  of  the  second  advent.    Out 
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of  this  community  came  the  inspiration  to  Conrad  Beissel  to 
found  the  Ephrata  community  in  Lancaster  county.  Kdpius 
died  in  1708,  and  was  much  disappointed  when  he  felt  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  that  the  chariot  of  fire  did  not  appear  to  take 
him  to  heaven  like  Elijah.  He  was  buried  at  sunset.  The 
brethren  stood  about  the  grave  chanting  the  De  Profundis.  As 
the  coffin  was  lowered  a  white  dove  was  liberated  and  winged 
its  way  toward  heaven,  while  the  remaining  brethren,  lifting 
their  hands,  cried  thrice,  **God  grant  him  a  blessed  resurrec- 
tion." With  his  death  this  hermit  settlement  soon  disap- 
peared. 

The  Ephrata  settlement,  on  the  Conestoga,  in  Lancaster 
county,  was  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  colonial  times. 
Its  head  was  Conrad  Beissel,  a  domineering,  self-righteous  fa- 
natic. Feeling  that  his  religious  associates  in  Eurc^e  were  too 
worldly,  he  set  out  for  America,  landing  in  Boston  in  1720. 
Not  tarrying  with  the  staid  Puritans,  he  sets  out  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. Here  he  finds  his  Dunker  friends  busy  clearing  and 
planting.  He  said,  **they  hung  up  their  holy  calling  on  a  nail," 
and  set  out  to  found  an  exclusive,  hermit  community  in  the 
woods  of  Lancaster.  He  taught  the  virtue  of  celibacy  and  the 
keeping  of  the  seventh-day  as  Sabbath.  His  leadership  was 
stem  and  rigorous — yet  he  had  a  magnetic  influence  over  good 
and  superior  men  and  women,  so  that  his  cloister  at  one  time 
numbered  300  inmates.  They  practiced  strictest  discipline; 
sleeping  on  wooden  pillows,  drawing  their  own  ploughs,  using 
wooden  sandals,  wearing  a  white  habit  and  hood.  They 
practiced  all  the  monastic  arts ;  illuminating  manuscripts,  sing- 
ing those  mysteriously  beautiful  chorals,  and  publishing  from 
their  rural  retreat  some  of  the  finest  and  earliest  specimens  of 
colonial  book-making. 

Beissel,  in  his  later  years,  took  to  drinking,  but  the  chron- 
icle carefully  notes  that  he  only  appeared  "in  the  likeness  of 
one  who  is  drunk."  And  on  one  such  occasion  he  fell  down 
the  cellar  stairs.     He  lived  and  ruled  until  1768. 

The  Germans  of  German  Valley,  Morris  county,  N.  J., 
should  also  be  gratefully  remembered.  They  were  so  intelli- 
gent that  Muhlenberg  recommended  that  their  ministers  sent 
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out  from  Germany  should  be  able  to  speak  Latin.  One  of 
their  pastors  mortgaged  his  whole  property,  loaned  the  money 
to  Congress,  lost  his  certificate,  and  never  recovered  any  of  the 
sum.  The  British  set  a  price  upon  his  head  as  upon  those  of 
several  other  German  patriotic  pastors. 

Fifteen  thousand  Palatines,  in  1709,  emigrated  to  America 
via  London.  Some  were  forwarded  by  Queen  Anne 
to  New  Berne,  N.  C,  where  they  in  time  subdued 
the  Tuscaroras  Indians,  who  in  turn  went  north  and 
constituted  the  sixth  of  the  Six  Nations.  Soon  this 
coloney  moved  northward,  settling  in  Germania,  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  first  iron  furnace  in  America  was  established 
under  Governor  Spottswood.  From  these  colonists  descended 
Jas.  Lanson  Kemper,  afterward  soldier  and  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

A  large  settlement,  4000,  were  sent,  by  the  queen,  over  to 
Ireland,  near  Limerick,  where  they  had  an  important  part  m 
founding  the  Irish  linen  industry,  which  was  their  trade.  Wes- 
ley visited  their  settlement  in  1758.  Many  of  them  later,  1760, 
moved  on  to  New  York,  particularly  one  Philip  Embury,  a 
local  preacher,  and  his  cousin,  Barbara  Heck.  Embury  be- 
came the  first  Methodist  preacher  and  class  leader  in  America, 
and  through  Barbara  Heck's  efforts  the  first  Methodist  Church 
in  America  was  built  in  New  York.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the 
richest  man  in  America,  is  a  descendant  of  these  emigrants, 
his  ancestors  having  gone  to  Ireland  from  Wiesbaden,  1709, 
through  the  kindness  of  Queen  Anne. 

But  the  largest  number  of  these  Palatines  were  sent  direct 
to  New  York.  They  were  settled  in  Hudson  river  towns,  Ger- 
mantown,  Saugerties,  West  Camp  and  Rhinebeck.  It  was 
one  of  these  Palatine  Germans,  John  Zenger,  a  prominent  pub- 
lisher in  New  York,  who  by  his  criticism  of  the  Governor's 
policy  suffered  imprisonment  for  his  courageous  words.  After 
repeated  trials  he  was  acquitted,  and  thus  became  the  father  of 
that  bulwark  of  American  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Later  these  colonists  moved  to  the  Schoharie  and  Mo- 
hawk valleys,  whither  they  had  been  invited  by  Indian  chiefs 
who  had  seen  them  in  need  in  London.    They  found  the  In- 
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dians  very  friendly.  The  colonists  bought  the  land  of  the 
Indians,  and  fifty  families  settled  in  the  Schoharie  valley.  In 
1 7 13  seven  villages  were  laid  out.  A  tailor  acted  as  lay 
preacher.  They  used  sickles  as  ploughs  and  ground  com  in 
Indian  fashion.  As  they  had  no  animals  or  wagons,  all  bag- 
gage was  carried  on  their  backs.  Salt  was  brought  from 
Schenectady,  and  thither  wheat  was  taken  on  their  backs  to  be 
ground. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Weiser,  one  of  their  leaders,  en- 
trusted his  son,  the  afterwards  influential  Conrad  Weiser,  to 
the  care  of  the  Indians  for  the  winter,  and  in  this  way  the  future 
interpreter  of  the  Pennsylvania  colony  secured  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  language,  and  better  yet,  the  way  to  the 
Indian  hearts  and  minds.  Probably  there  never  was  a  severe 
apprenticeship  better  rewarded. 

Three  times  the  English  governor  sold  their  land  away 
from  them,  so  that  they  had  to  re-buy  or  move.  The  major- 
ity— ^two-thirds — ^moved  to  Pennsylvania  to  escape  this  injus- 
tice, but  many  remained  and  their  descendants  remain  to  this 
day.  Ex-Governor  Bouck  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
these.  His  ancestor  was  one  of  the  first  children  bom  in  the 
valley  and  whose  mother  had  been  wrapped  in  an  Indian's  gift 
of  furs.  Others  emigrated  to  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  made 
it  for  thirty  miles  a  German  river  from  Herkimer,  German 
Flats,  Mannheim,  Oppenheim,  Minden,  Palatine  Bridge  to 
Canajoharie  and  Stone  Arabia.  Among  their  distinguished 
descendants  are  Webster  Wagner,  of  palace  car  fame,  and  ex- 
Surgeon  General  George  Miller  Stemberg,  U.  S.  A.  The 
great  majority,  aided  by  their  faithful  Indian  friends,  cut 
through  the  forests  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  floated  down  that  beautiful  stream  to  the  Swatara  and 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Tulpehocken  in  Berks  county.  Man\ 
more  followed  five  years  later,  and  they  were  joined  still  later 
by  the  famous  Weisers,  Conrad,  and  finally  by  his  father.  The 
elder  was  now  90  years  old,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  chil- 
dren and  children's  children  after  a  noble  but  turbulent  life. 

Another  interesting  settlement  was  that  of  the  Silesian 
Schwenkfeldians  in  Montgomery  county.    They  had  been  bit- 
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terly  persecuted  but  had  safely  reached  Pennsylvania  on  Sept. 
6th,  1733.  In  religious  belief  they  much  resembled  the  Quak- 
ers. When  Frederick  the  Great  conquered  Silesia  he  was  most 
anxious  that  they  return,  assuring  them  of  full  religious  free- 
dom. **In  my  dominions,"  wrote  he,  "everybody  can  go  to 
heaven  after  his  own  fashion,  provided  he  pays  his  taxes." 
llie  most  distinguished  descendant  of  this  colony  is  ex-Gover- 
nor and  General  Hartranft. 

The  German  colonists  were  essentially  a  deeply  religious 
people.  Scattered  and  unorganized  at  first,  they  were  devoted 
lovers  of  their  Bibles,  their  Hymnals  and  books  of  devotion. 
The  Pietistic  type  of  religious  life  prevailed — ^not  of  a  dogmatic 
spirit,  but  rather  the  practical  application  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ  to  heart  and  conduct,  a  revolt  against  the  formalism  of 
the  state  church — about  what  Methodism  later  was  to  England. 

The  Frankfort  Company  were  members  of  the  Pietistic 
Band  founded  by  Spener.  Zinzendorf,  Schwenckfeld,  Otterbein 
Muhlenberg  of  Halle,  and  their  followers  were  all  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pietism.  So,  to  excess,  were  Kelpiu% 
and  Beissel. 

The  great  majority  of  later  colonial  Germans  were  Luth- 
erans and  Reformed ;  the  former  from  Wiirtemberg  and  other 
parts — the  latter  from  Switzerland  and  the  Palatinate.  Their 
numbers  were  about  equal.  The  Lutherans  were  looked  on 
as  closely  allied  to  the  Church  of  England,  whose  king,  George 
L,  ^yas  a  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed  Church  was  classed  with 
the  Presbyterians. 

The  first  Lutheran  ordination  was  that  of  Justus  Falckner 
(a  German)  at  Gloria  Dei  Church,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  24th, 
1703,  by  the  Swedes  for  service  among  the  N.  Y.  Dutch. 

The  earliest  German  Lutheran  church  was  founded  in  Falk- 
ner's  Swamp  in  1703.  John  Caspar  Stoever  was  the  first  active 
organizer  of  churches  in  Pennsylvania.  Boehm  and  Weiss  were 
most  zealous  for  the  Reformed  churches.  Michael  Schlatter 
came  officially  in  1746,  supported  by  the  Reformed  Synod  of 
Holland,  to  perfect  the  work  of  organization  and  secure  pas- 
tors. Until  1792  the  Reformed  Church  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Synod  of  Holland. 
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Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  a  man  of  great  learning, 
energ>',  piety  and  administrative  talent,  came  in  1742  from 
Halle,  Germany  (headquaters  of  Francke  and  Pietists),  to  or- 
ganize, encourage  and  guide  the  scattered  Lutherans.  His 
reports  to  the  home  society  are  of  extreme  interest  and  value 
on  this  period.  He  was  the  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  this  country  (now  third  among  Protestants).  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Conrad  Weiser,  the  interpreter,  and  was  the 
father  of  a  distinguished  line  of  preachers,  warriors  and  states- 
men, including  Peter  the  General-preacher,  and  Frederick  Au- 
gustus, first  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Moravians  claim  to  be  the  oldest  Protestant  body  in 
the  world,  tracing  their  history  back  to  the  days  of  Huss. 
However  that  may  be,  their  early  settlement  in  America  is  a 
most  interesting  phenomenon.  Their  object  was  not  coloniza- 
tion nor  refuge,  so  much  as  the  evangelization  of  the  American 
natives.  In  1735  they  came  to  Georgia  for  this  purpose,  but 
in  five  years  moved  to  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  where  their 
lemarkable  life  and  spirit  are  still  maintained.  Here  the  first 
boarding  school  for  girls  on  this  continent  was  opened  in  1749. 
To  it  Washington  sent  his  niece.  It  is  still  a  flourishing 
school.  Nearby,  at  Nazareth,  the  first  normal  school  in  this 
country  was  established  in  1807. 

Count  Zinzendorf  joined  them  in  1741,  and  took  charge 
of  the  settlement.  They  accepted  the  Lutheran  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  but  refused  all  controversy,  and  concentrated  all 
their  efforts  in  evangelization.  Their  missions  were  most  suc- 
cessful, and  settlements  at  Gnadenhiitten  (in  Ohio),  Frieden- 
thal  and  others  were  founded.  Zeisberger,  the  John  Eliot  of 
the  West,  and  their  other  missionaries,  like  Ranch,  Hecken- 
welder  and  Post,  present  a  picture  of  self-denial,  piety  and  en- 
durance seldom  equaled. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  first  colonists,  the  Ger- 
man Mennonites  and  Mystics.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  no- 
tice, in  closing  this  period,  that  most  of  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  now  accepted,*  after  over  200  years  of  so-called  pro- 
fit can  scarcely  be  said  that  most  of  the  fundameotal  prineiplas  of  Uio 
QermaD  Mennonites  and  My^Ucs  are  now  accepted  to;  Burope  and  Ameriea. 
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gress.  "They  believed  war  to  be  Unchristian.  The  Peace 
Congress  at  The  Hague  shows  a  widespread  desire  to  abolish 
it.  They  believed  in  separation  of  church  and  state ;  out  Con- 
stitution is  based  on  that  principle.  They  beh'eved  in  entire 
freedom  of  conscience.  ("Believe  and  let  believe"  was  their 
motto).  This  is  now  practiced  in  all  civilized  countries.  Al- 
though quaint,  curious  and  even  narrow  and  fanatical,  yet  they 
were  the  torchbearers  of  religious  liberty. 

A  mennonite  Boehm  and  a  Reformed  Otterbein  were  the 
founders  (1768)  of  the  United  Brethren  denomination,  prac- 
licallv  the  Pennsvlvania  German  branch  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  At  that  time  the  authorities  of  that  church  discour- 
ag^ed  all  evangelical  work,  except  in  English,  and  welcomed  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  Pennsylvanians. 
The  Evangelical  Association  (Albright)  is  a  further  develop- 
ment of  this  movement. 

We  must  now  hurriedly  speak  of  the  numerous  other  Ger- 
man settlements  throughout  the  colonies.  On  the  Kennebec 
and  Penobscot  in  Maine  (then  Massachusetts) ;  at  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Germantown  in  Massachusetts  (the  poet 
John  G.  Saxe  was  a  ereat-grandson  of  one  of  these) ;  at  Frye- 
burg  in  the  White  Mountains  some  German  Swiss  settled; 
distinguished  among  their  descendants  being  William  Pitt  Fes- 
senden,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  United  States  Senator, 
and  the  present  acting-president  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Wm.  P.  Frye. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  colonies,  in  Georgia,  a 
very  successful  effort  at  German  settlement  was  effected 
through  the  inducements  of  the  philanthropic  and  broad-mind- 

Their  Tiew  of  non-parUcipation  in  garerninenta]  affaira  and  in  the  thinfrs 
of  this  world  is  rejected,  eren  by  their  own  most  progreasive  people.  Their 
fundamental  principle  lof  a  separatistic  commimlty  (including  in  the  case  of 
the  My^ics  a  tyrannical  headship,  mich  as  that  of  Beissel  or  Kelpius)  haa 
sooe  to  naught  and  is  entirely  overthrown.  Their  fundamental  theoeophi- 
cal  principles  have  no  appearance.  They  did  not  believe  to  much  In*  a  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  vtate,  as  in  a  withdrawal  of  the  state  and  a&  absorp- 
Uon  into  the  church.  The  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague  did  not  decide 
that  war  waa  unchrisUan,  but  it  did  decide  that  it  was  impossible  to 
abolish  war  as  a  final  resort.  It  is  a  delusion  to  bellesve  that  this  wt>rld 
can  develop  00  free  of  tares,  that  the  latter  never  need  be  rooted  out 
by  force;  that  great  and  sacred  principles  will  never  need  an  appeal  to 
arms.  Christianity  does  involve  the  unrighteousness  of  moat  wars;  and 
tiM  rigtttmumtm  of  aome.— Ed. 
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ed  Oglethorpe.  He  placed  German  soldiers  at  the  Fort  of 
Frederica  to  withstand  Spanish  encroachments.  He  settled 
that  remarkable  colony  of  Salzburger  exiles  at  Ebenezer  (1734) 
near  Savannah.  These  were  Tyrolean  Lutherans  exiled  from 
their  Alpine  homes  by  their  Catholic  oppressors.  They 
brought  with  them  devout  pastors  and  teachers  trained  at 
Halle.  In  1736  many  more  came.  During  a  severe  storm 
it  was  their  serene  conduct  which  so  greatly  impressed  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  who  were  on  the  ship,  as  to  the  reality 
of  vital  religion.  They  built  a  church  school  and  orphanage, 
the  first  in  America,  following  the  Halle  model.  The  church 
still  remains.  The  Revolutionary  War  desolated  this  gprowing 
settlement. 

There  were  also  many  Germans  living  in  Savannah  and 
Charleston,  also  at  Orangeburg,  Saxe-Gotha  and  Purrysburg. 
The  oldest  military  organization  in  this  country  is  the  Ger- 
man Fusiliers,  1775,  organized  by  Michael  Kalteisen  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  still  in  existence. 

The  western  frontier  of  North  Carolina  was  filled  with 
Pennsylvania  Germans,  who  had  trekked  southward  through  the 
valleys  of  Shenadoah  and  Virginia.  Western  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  also  filled  by  the  overflow  from  Pennsylvania 
after  1732.  Strasburg,  Woodstock  and  Shepherdstown 
(Mecklenberg),  were  established  by  these  Germans  in  Virginia. 
Although  already,  in  1670,  a  German,  John  Lederer,  alone  had 
successfully  made  an  expedition  of  discovery  from  Virginia 
through  the  Carolinas  for  his  English  Governor.  So  it  was  a 
German,  Peter  Minuit,  Director  General  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  who  had  bought  Manhattan  Island  from  the 
Indians  for  $29  in  1626,  and  thus  founded  our  greatest  Ameri- 
can city. 

In  Maryland,  Frederick  was  laid  out  in  1745,  the  first 
house  being  built  by  the  famous  Palatine  schoolmaster  John 
Thomas  Schley;  his  descendant.  Admiral  Winfield  Scott 
Schley,  having  had  at  least  something  to  do  with  destroying 
Spain's  fleet  in  the  New  World,  which  she  had  discovered. 
Leitersburg  was  named  after  the  family  now  best  known 
through  the  wealthy  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  and  his  famous  daugh- 
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ter.  Lady  Curzon,  of  India.  In  1739  Jonathan  Hager  establish- 
ed Haf^^trstown,  and  Taneytown,  Emmittsburg  and  many  other 
villages  were  settled.  These  were  frontier  settlements  in  the 
strict  sense.  But  they  soon  had  their  churches  and  schools, 
/ind  the  other  indications  of  their  regard  for  the  higher  things. 

Having  now  described  the  general  limits  of  the  German 
colonial  population,  and  having  found  them  to  be  the  frontiers- 
men in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  we  can  real- 
ize that  the  furies  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  of  1755  fell 
with  greatest  severity  upon  these  peace-loving  people.  The 
Germans  were  invariably  loyal  to  their  English  authorities  and 
besides  they  remembered  their  old-time  persecutors  in  the 
Rhineland.  They  wanted  no  Catholic  America,  with  French 
supremacy.  And  although  the  Germans  had  so  far  lived  more 
peaceably  and  honorably  with  their  Indian  neighbors  than  any 
other  nationality,  and  although  they  were  devoted  to  their 
evangelization  and  had  given  them  no  grievance,  yet  through 
French  machinations  and  the  Indian  thirst  for  blood,  after 
Braddock's  ambuscade  and  defeat,  the  Germans  of  the  frontiers 
became  the  innocent  victims  of  this  barbarous  campaign. 

Their  course  throughout  its  bloody  years  was  highly  cred- 
itable, although  most  pathetic  in  suflferings.  The  two  most  in- 
fluential Indian  agents  who  prevailed  on  the  Indians  to  with- 
draw their  aid  from  the  French  were  Conrad  Weiser,  who  held 
the  Six  Nations  in  check,  and  Christian  Frederick  Post,  the 
first  white  man  to  build  a  house  in  Ohio,  in  Stark  county. 
Their  influence  with  the  Indians  made  possible  the  relief  of 
Fort  Pitt  and  the  redeeming  of  the  disastrous  Braddock's  de- 
feat by  the  so-called  Royal  American  regiment,  whose  four 
battalions  were  made  up  almost  entirely  of  Germans.  The 
work  of  this  regiment,  under  Colonel  Boquet,  a  German 
Swiss,  concluded  the  war  and  secured  abiding  peace  on  the 
frontiers.  Most  of  us  know  the  dismal  story  of  Braddock's 
disastrous  defeat,  which  brought  on  the  horrors  of  this  horri- 
ble war,  but  how  many  of  us  know  of  this  brave  Colonel's  vic- 
tory, which  checked  Pontiac's  conspiracy  and  gave  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  final  rest  from  savage  warfare?  Yet,  he 
and  his  brave  regiment  of  Germans  did  this  and  have  reaped 
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oblivion.  They  were  also  with  Wrffc  at  Quebec,  in  1757,  and 
in  Havana,  in  1762,  always  loyal  and  efficient  for  their  English 
authorities. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  As  wc 
might  expect  from  the  democratic,  liberty-loving  Germans, 
they  showed  great  enthusiasm  for  independence.  Almost 
•  without  exception  they  took  the  side  of  the  colonies ;  clergy, 
leaders  and  people.  Bancroft  testifies  "The  Germans  who 
composed  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  (Penn- 
sylvania) were  all  on  the  side  of  liberty."  **As  Pennsylva- 
nia was  the  keystone,  intellectually,  morally  and  geographically 
of  all  the  German  colonies,  its  record  may  be  an  epitome  of 
them  all."  German  names  are  numerous  in  all  committees 
and  connections  which  preceded  or  organized  the  RevcJution. 
The  stirring  address  of  the  German  Society  of  Philadelphia 
aroused  great  interest  among  Germans  throughout  the  land 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  in  1775.  To  it  was  added  the  ad- 
dress of  Congress  to  the  people,  to  Great  Britain  and  George 
III. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Staatsbote  of  July  5th,  1776,  the  first 
news  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ap- 
peared, in  the  largest  type  the  office  could  boast. 

The  first  account  of  the  Declaration  was  a  German  trans- 
lation, published  in  full  July  9,  in  the  same  paper. 

Indeed,  there  would  have  been  no  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, July  4th,  1776,  had  not  the  German  votes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Convention,  called  June  i8th,  and  including  del- 
egates from  interior  counties,  come  to  the  support  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee's  motion  of  June  7th,  held  in  suspense  since  that 
date,  and  on  June  24th  declared  "The  United  Colonies  free 
and  independent  states."  The  Pennsylvania  Assembly  dele- 
gates had  opposed  this,  and  doomed  the  motion  when  intro- 
duced on  June  7lh.  These  delegates  (largely  Quakers) 
had  been  appointed  under  Penn's  charter  of  1701,  and  on  re- 
ligious principles  were  opposed  to  the  war,  and  felt  bound  by 
their  oath  to  George  III. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  Putnam  leaving  his  plow  in  the 
furrow  to  join  the  army,  but  we  should  also  know  that  the 
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Pennsylvania  German,  Peter  Muhlenberg,  at  Woodstock,  Va., 
left  his  pulpit  to  accept  a  colonelcy  under  Washington,  and 
that  he  dismissed  his  congregation  with  these  words :  "There 
is  a  time  to  preach,  and  a  time  to  pray ;  but  there  is  a  time  to 
tight,  and  that  time  has  now  come."  And  throwing  aside  the 
pulpit  gown,  disclosing  the  continental  uniform,  he  ordered 
the  drums  to  beat  and  enrolled  300  Germans  of  his  congrega- 
tion. Muhlenberg  was  the  trusted  friend  of  Washington  and 
Greene;  saved  the  day  at  Brandywine,  and  led  the  reinforc- 
ments  which  took  the  last  of  the  British  works  at  Yorktown. 
His  statue  stands  in  the  capitol  at  Washington  as  Pennsylva- 
nia's representative.  His  brother  was  the  first  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  president  of  the^  Constitutional 
Convention. 

The  first  colonists  who  arrived  to  assist  their  New  Eng- 
land brethren,  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  were  Captain  Doudel's 
company  of  Pennsylvania  Germans,  July  i8th,  1775,  just  thirty- 
four  days  after  Congress  had  called  for  troops ;  just  as  the  first 
regiment  to  reach  Lincoln,  April  i6th,  1861,  a  few  hours  after 
his  call  for  troops,  were  Pennsylvania  Germans  from  Berks 
county ;  the  First  Defenders  in  both  wars. 

The  marksmanship,  endurance  and  thorough  scouting  of 
these  Pennsylvania  riflemen  made  them  Washington's  favorite 
troops  throughout  the  war ;  and  they  were  styled  by  the  Brit- 
ish, on  account  of  their  hunting  shirts  and  rifles,  "shirt-  tail 
men  with  their  cursed  twisted  guns,  the  most  fatal  widow-and- 
orphan-makers  in  the  world."  They  turned  the  tide  at  Sara- 
toga by  their  sharpshooting,  General  Eraser  being  a  vic- 
tim ;  they  were  Morgan's  reliance  at  Cowpens ;  British  regu- 
lars were  powerless  against  them,  as  the  rifle  was  unknown  in 
the  British  armies,  as  well  as  to  the  New  England  and  coast 
troops  generally. 

The  German  pastors  inspired  their  departing  troops  with 
thrilling  sermons,  one  of  them  being  so  courageous  as  to  take 
this  pointed  text,  "Better  is  a  p®or  and  wise  child  than  an  old 
and  foolish  king  who  will  no  more  be  admonished."  Another 
addressed  some  captive  Hessians  with  these  comforting  words, 
**Ye  have  soW  yourselves  for  naught ;  and  ye  shall  be  redeemed 
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without  money."  On  account  of  the  outspoken  patriotism  of 
the  Germans,  their  ministers,  property  and  churches  were  the 
special  objects  of  British  destruction  and  spoliation.  Pastors 
Weyberg  and  Schlatter  were  imprisoned ;  a  price  was  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  Pastor  Nevelling,  of  New  Jersey ;  and 
the  two  sons  of  the  patriot  Muhlenberf^  were  compelled  to  flee 
from  their  parishes.  During^  his  exile  in  the  country  Ernst 
began  those  botanical  studies  which  have  made  him  famous. 

Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Qiurdi, 
in  Charieston.  refused  to  pray  for  the  king,  and  was  driven 
from  his  church  and  property.  It  was  in  his  congregation  that 
the  German  Fusileers  were  organized,  1775.  A  historian  tells 
us:  "Those  who  ministered  at  the  altars  of  the  Lutheran 
Oiurch  during  that  trying  period,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
were  the  devoted  friends  of  their  country." 

The  Pennsylvania  Germans  showed  the  true  "American** 
character  at  this  time,  "resourceful,  vigorous  and  undaunted.'* 
Pennsylvania  was  so  enthusiastic  as  to  raise  more  than  her 
quota  of  troops.  Lancaster  county  sent  nine  regiments.  The 
York  county  committee  wrote,  "The  company  are  beyond  the 
number  fixed  for  this  county  and  as  General  Gates  thought  it 
improper  to  discharge  any,  we  have  sent  them  all.  P.  S. — 
The  company  began  their  march  the  nearest  road  to  Boston 
this  day."    They  arrived  fresh  and  untired. 

The  first  company  from  the  South  to  reach  Cambridge  was 
a  German  company  of  frontiersmen  from  Frederick  county, 
Virginia.  They  made  (August  loth,  1775)  ^^^  ^"P  ^^  600 
miles  in  fifty-four  days.  When  Washington  saw  them  and 
heard  they  were  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  he  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  shook  hands  with  each  man  from  Vir- 
ginia, while  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  his  handsome  face. 

Even  among  the  Moravians  and  Mennonites,  whose  con- 
scientious scruples  prevented  them  from  enlisting,  their 
patriotic  feelings  led  them  to  render  much  assistance  in  other 
ways.  Some  even  renounced  their  religious  principles  and 
served.  "The  Moravians,  like  the  Quakers,  are  principled 
against  bearing  arms ;  but  unlike  them  in  this  respect,  they  are 
not  against  paying  taxes,  as  the  government  may  order  tfaeiii 
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to  pay  toward  carrying  on  the  war,"  said  a  diary  of  that  date. 
They  wrote  to  Congress:  "We  willingly  help  and  assist  to 
bear  the  public  burdens  and  never  had  any  distress  made  for 
ta^es."  President  Reed  thanked  Zeisberger  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  country  for  his  services  among  the  Indians,  and  par- 
ticularly for  his  Christian  humanity  in  turning  back  so  many 
war  parties  on  their  way  to  rapine  and  massacre. 

The  Moravian  settlements  at  Bethlehem  and  Lititz  con- 
stituted our  best  military  hospitals,  and  their  members  our 
most  devoted  nurses  at  that  time.  There  were  five  other  hos- 
pitals among  these  kindly  Germans.  The  Geiman  furnaces 
and  forges  of  Lancaster  and  Berks  counties  supplied  the  can- 
non and  balls  of  the  Continental  Army. 

The  well  kept  stock  and  the  fertile  farms  of  Pennsylvania 
formed  the  abundant  commissary  for  Washington's  forces, 
even  if  the  owners  of  those  sleek  horses  and  Conestoga  wagons 
were  non-resisting  Mennonites.  For  these  Germans  were  the 
most  skilful  farmers  in  the  country.  They  had  chosen  the 
limestone  soil  wherever  it  could  be  found,  so  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon saying  that  if  one  was  on  limestone  soil  he  could  open  his 
uiouth  in  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  and  get  a  response  every  time. 
And  even  to  this  day  Lancaster  county  is  literally  the  richest 
agricultural  county  in  the  United  States,  and  from  its  463,000 
acres  of  farm  lands  in  1890  it  produced  $7,657,790,  the  next 
richest  producing  $1,603,000  less.  And  their  immense  stores 
were  always  available  for  the  Colonial  armies. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  of  interest  to  tell  of  honest 
Christoph  Ludwig,  "Director  of  Baking  in  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States."  He  was  an  old  soldier  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
but  now  was  one  of  the  most  active  committee  men  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  a  convention  where  the  subscription  for  arms 
was  about  to  fail,  he  said,  in  broken  English,  "Mr.  President, 
I  am  only  a  poor  gingerbread  baker,  but  put  me  down  for  two 
hundred  pounds."  This  closed  the  debate.  After  being  ap- 
pointed baker  for  the  armies,  in  1777,  it  was  proposed  that  he 
give  a  pound  of  bread  for  each  pound  of  flour.  But  this  hon- 
est army  contractor  said :  "No,  Christoph  Ludwig  does  not 
want  to  get  rich  by  the  war;  he  has  money  enough."     They 
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should  have  135  pounds  of  bread  for  every  100  pounds  of  floor. 
Washington  called  him  his  "honest  friend."  His  property  was 
wrecked  by  the  British.  Shortly  before  his  death  some  one 
wanted  to  sell  him  a  "Life  of  Washington.**  "No,"  said  he. 
"I  am  traveling  fast  to  meet  him.  I  shall  hear  it  aU  from  his 
own  mouth."  He  left  most  of  his  money  to  educate  poor  chil- 
dren. 

Rittenhouse,  the  philosopher  and  scientist,  was  another 
remarkable  German  patriot,  who  left  his  peaceful  pursuits  on 
the  Wissahickon  to  give  his  great  resources  to  the  govern- 
ment. Later  he  drafted  the  new  State  Constitution ;  was  first 
treasurer  under  it,  and  was  first  director  of  the  Federal  mint 
at  Philadelphia.  So  Michael  Hillegass  was  the  first  treasurer 
of  the  United  States. 

A  real  German  heroine  was  the  famous  "Moll  Pitcher,"  as 
the  soldier  boys  called  her.  For  her  heroism  at  Monmouth 
when  she  helped  serve  the  gun,  at  which  her  husband  had  just 
fallen  wounded,  she  was  given  a  pension  and  brevet  rank  of 
captain. 

The  hardships  of  the  Palatines  in  New  York  were  of  a 
different  kind.  Here,  under  St.  Leger,  the  British  were 
marching  to  besiege  Fort  Stanwix  and  then  to  join  Burgoyne. 
They  had  with  them  a  thousand  devilish  Indians,  and  a  hated 
Tory  regiment  of  Johnson's  Greens.  They  were  met  at  Oris- 
Kany,  near  the  fort,  by  General  Nicholas  Herkimer  and  800  of 
his  neighboring  Mohawk  Valley  Germans.  After  what  Fiskc 
calls  the  most  bloody,  desperate,  hand-to-hand  battle  of  the 
war,  brave  Herkimer  and  his  Germans  scattered  their  foes. 
The  fort  was  relieved  and  Burgoyne's  hope  of  reinforcements 
from  the  west  was  destroyed,  undoubtedly  greatly  aiding  in 
forcing  his  surrender  at  Saratoga,  October  17^1.  It  was  after 
this  bloody  battle  at  Oriska«y,  August  6th,  1777,  that  the  stars 
and  stripes  (adopted  by  Congress  June  14  previous)  were  first 
hoisted  in  military  service ;  having  been  extemporized  out  of  a 
soldier's  shirt,  an  old  blue  military  cloak  and  some  strips  of 
red  cloth  from  the  petticoat  of  a  soldier's  wife.  Poor  Herkimer 
had  a  leg  shot  away,  but,  propped  against  a  tree,  he  smoked  his 
pipe  and  continued  to  direct  the  fight.    He  died  after  ten  days 
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suffering.  At  the  last  he  sat  in  his  bed  propped  up  by  pillows 
and  read  his  German  Bible  at  the  33d  Psalm.  He  will  remain 
forever  a  simple  heroic  figure  of  the  German  pioneer. 

It  was  Colonel  Kichlein's  battalion  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans who  bravely  covered  Washington's  retreat  from  Long 
Island,  early  in  the  war.  His  own  company  from  Easton  stood 
fast  untO  70  out  of  less  than  lOO,  including  Kichlein,  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Well  has  an  historian  said:  "Long  Island  was 
the  Thermopylae  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans were  its  Spartans.'' 

Time  fails  to  tell  of  the  many  other  faithful  Germans,  like 
Weisenfds,  Lutterloh,  Gist,  Kalteisen,  the  Hieoters,  Weedon 
and  Ottendorff,  who  risked  their  all  for  the  country  of  their 
adoption.  Washington's  mounted  body-guards  were  nearly  all 
Germans.  A  detachment  of  Germans  put  the  flag  on  the  walls 
of  Yorktown  after  its  capture. 

The  share  of  the  Germans,  as  officers  and  soldiers  on  the 
patriot  side,  wcm  them  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  Wash- 
ington. And  any  one  who  carefully  goes  over  the  existing 
records,  will  convince  himself  that  the  Germans  contributed 
their  fair  share  of  soldiers  to  the  War  of  Independence.  They 
were  everywhere  stirred  and  affected  by  the  birth-throes  of  the 
nev,'  nationality.    They  had  become  Americans. 

I  should  also  speak  of  the  valuable  services  to  our  cause 
of  those  two  splendid  characters,  Steuben  and  De  Kalb,  who 
canie  from  Germany  to  tender  their  swords.  De  Kalb's  ser- 
vices were  not  so  important,  and  yet  his  devotion  to  the  patriot 
cause  was  shown  in  his  heroic  death  in  the  terrible  defeat  of 
Gares'  army  at  Camden.  When  "that  thinly-plated  hero," 
Gates,  rode  rapidly  away  to  Charlotte,  60  miles  distant,  when 
his  troops  first  broke,  the  foreigner,  De  Kalb,  led  charge  after 
charge  against  the  unbroken  British  army  until  he  fell,  pierced 
by  eleven  bullets.  He  had  urged  Gates  to  remain  at  Clermont 
4^nd  take  a  defensive  position,  but  that  boaster  refused,  saying 
he  would  eat  breakfast  in  Camden  with  Comwallis  as  his 
prisoner.  De  Kalb  heroically  paid  the  penalty  of  his  folly  by 
his  blood.  Congress  voted  a  monument  to  his  memor>,  which 
has  never  been  erected! 
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But  Baron  Steuben's  masterly  services  were  of  incalculable 
value.  A  veteran  oi  the  Seven  Years'  War,  from  the  sUff  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  he  brought  to  our  disintegrating  armies 
that  invaluable  knowledge  of  discipline  and  organization  which 
only  a  Prussian  veteran  could  have.  He  reached  Congress  al 
York,  sth  of  February,  1777,  having  seen  much  of  our  country 
in  his  overland  journey  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  Con- 
gress at  York  was  not  that  wise  Congress  which  had  ordered 
independence,  but  that  weak  and  divided  Congress  which  had 
opened  its  ears  to  calumnies  upon  Washington,  and  almost 
resolved  to  set  up  the  ambitious  Gates,  his  rival.  Gates  was 
on  hand,  enjoying  good  dinners  and  warm  quarters,  while 
Washington  was  starving  and  freezing  with  his  army  in  the 
huts  and  hovels  of  Valley  Forge.  It  was  the  lowest  ebb  in 
our  Revolutionary  period.  Steuben  tendered  his  services,  but 
generously  left  terms  to  be  decided  after  the  issue  was  known. 
Instinctively  his  honest  German  nature  chose  between  the 
false  hero  and  the  true,  and  was  ever  after  Washington's  close 
adviser  and  friend.  The  Conway  intrigue  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  interfered  with  Steuben's  securing  a  strict  inspec- 
torship. There  were  only  5000  men  with  sufficient  clothes  to 
be  called  for  duty.  They  were  armed  with  a  motley  lot  of  mus- 
kets, fowling  pieces  and  rifles,  rusty  or  unfit.  But  Steuben's 
sagacity  saw  in  these  raw  specimens  the  possibilities  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  not  Prussian  but  American.  He  drafted  a  plan 
of  inspectorship.  Instead  of  an  annual  loss  of  from  five  to 
eight  thousand  muskets,  carried  off  by  those  whose  terms  had 
expired,  in  a  year's  time  the  new  system  could  account  for  all 
but  three  muskets  in  the  whole  army.  He  drilled  the  men 
twice  a  day  in  person,  taking  the  musket  in  his  own  hands,  to 
show  them  how  to  handle  it.  He  taught  them  the  Prussian 
brigade,  division  and  army  manoeuvres.  He  showed  them  the 
use  of  the  bayonet,  so  that  they  could  take  Stony  Point  without 
firing  a  shot.     No  mistake  was  unreproved,  and  yet  in  his  se- 

ty  he  commanded  their  high  respect  as  a  master  of  his 
A  new  spirit  of  reform  in  all  departments  now  took  pos- 

ion  of  the  army,  and  Washington  thanked  the  man  who 

brought  it.     He  also  made  a  splendid  master  in  the  field. 
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At  Monmouth,  at  the  sound  of  his  familiar  German  voice,  the 
broken  ranks  of  the  treacherous  Lee  rallied  and  wheeled  into 
line  under  a  heavy  fire,  as  calmly  as  though  on  parade. 

He  drew  up  and  Congress  printed  his  Blue  Book  of  Rules 
for  the  Order  and  Discipline  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
which  really  created  our  national  army.  And  his  riflemen's 
skirmishing  tactics  were  adopted  by  his  old  master  in  war, 
Frederick  the  Great  himself.  He  taught  the  officers  most  de- 
sirable etiquette.  He  sat  with  Greene  in  the  trail  of  Andre. 
How  he  loathed  Benedict  Arnold!  He  and  Greene  reorgan- 
ized the  remnants  of  the  Southern  army,  and  finally,  with  in- 
describable relief,  he  found  himself  in  active  command  in  the 
lines  before  Yorktown,  the  only  oflicer  who  had  ever  been  pres- 
ent at  a  great  siege.  He  had  command  of  a  division  and  was 
on  duty  when  the  first  overtures  for  surrender  came,  giving 
him  that  high  honor  of  being  in  actual  command  when  the 
enemy's  flag  came  down. 

After  the  war  Congress  waited  eight  years  before  settling 
an  annuity  of  $2500  upon  him.  Having  given  all  his  resources 
away  before  coming  to  America,  he  had  to  spend  those  eight 
years  in  humiliating  poverty.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  gave  him  large  grants  of  land.  He  died  on  his 
New  York  grant  near  Utica,  in  November,  1794.  This  bluff, 
passionate,  warm-hearted  old  baron  has  left  an  imperishable 
name  in  American  military  history,  not  on  account  of  Na- 
poleonic genius,  but  by  faithfully  and  honorably  serving,  to  the 
best  of  his  eminent  ability,  the  new  republic.  After  Washing- 
ton and  Greene,  no  one  stands  so  high,  judged  by  valuable  ser- 
vices rendered.  He  gave  efficiency  to  our  soldiers,  confidence  to 
the  commander  and  saved  our  treasury  not  less  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  by  his  honest  system,  rigorously  en- 
forced. He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, indeed  its  father.  One  historian  puts  it :  "The  debt  of 
gratitude  that  America  owes  to  Steuben  is  one  that  can  never 
be  fully  discharged." 

A  word  also  is  in  order  with  reference  to  the  German  mer- 
cenaries, the  so-called  Hessians,  who  served  the  British.  Sev- 
eral important  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind :  (i)  that  in  that 
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day  the  soldier  belonged  body  and  soul  to  his  state  and  king ; 
(2)  that  this  practice  of  hiring  troops  was  not  uncommon ;  (3) 
that  the  petty  princes  of  the  six  provinces,  who  hired  these  sol- 
diers, were  bankrupt  and  unscrupulous  libertines,  aping  the 
French  court  in  licentious  extravagance;  (4)  that  these  mer- 
cenaries were  only  secured  after  the  greatest  efforts  at  recruit- 
ing; (5)  that  Holland  and  Russia  absolutely  refused  Great 
Britain's  tempting  offers ;  (6)  that  Frederick  the  Great  would 
not  allow  them  to  pass  through  his  territory  on  their  way  to 
their  ships ;  (7)  that  Schiller  stigmatized  the  trade  in  Cabale 
und  Liebe ;  (8)  that  Kant  went  still  farther  and  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  American  colonies  with  all  the  energies  of  his 
mighty  intellect ;  (9)  that  Klopsock  and  Lessing  did  the  same ; 
(10)  that  of  the  30,000  brought  over,  only  17,000  returned, 
many  having  deserted  or  been  captured,  settled  in  this  country. 
General  Custer,  formerly  Kiister,  being  the  grandson  of  one 
of  their  paroled  officers;  (11)  that  the  better  element  in  Eng- 
land opposed  their  employment;  (12)  that  they  cost  England 
nearly  two  million  pounds  in  subsidies  to  the  princes,  besides 
the  wages  of  the  men;  (13)  that  these  men  came  contrary  to 
their  will,  and  yet  made  England's  best  soldiers ;  (14)  and  that 
therefore  the  shame  of  this  mercenary  arrangement  does  not 
attach  to  these  Germans,  nor  to  their  nationality  as  such,  but 
to  their  cruel  and  avaricious  rulers,  and,  far  more,  to  the  stupid 
and  unscrupulous  British  government ;  as  says  the  Declaration 
of  Independence:  *'He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large 
armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  work  of  death, 
desolation  and  tyranny  already  begun  with  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation." 

As  to  the  conduct  of  these  Germans  Washington  testifies ; 
*'One  thing  I  must  remark  in  favor  of  the  Hessians,  and  that 
is  that  our  people,  who  have  been  prisoners,  generally  agree 
that  they  received  much  kinder  treatment  from  them  than  from 
the  British  officers  and  soldiers."  Baron  Riedesel,  the  com- 
mander of  the  German  forces,  was  one  of  England's  ablest  gen- 
erals, and  had  Burgoyne  followed  his  advice,  Saratoga  might 
have  been  averted. 
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I  feel  that,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  our  judgment  of  the 
Hessians  should  be  charitable,  particularly  when  we  remem- 
ber that  Frederick  the  Great*  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  of  all  European  rulers  to  recognize  the  infant  republic, 
and  that  Germany  has  been  at  peace  with  her  ever  since. 

But  not  only  in  war  have  these  Pennsylvania  Germans 
shown  their  devotion,  but  also  in  the  no  less  important  arts  of 
peace.  Their  skill  as  farmers ;  their  splendid  buildings ;  their 
love  of  home  with  their  large  families ;  their  teeming  gardens ; 
their  abundant  flowers ;  their  reverence  for  religion ;  their  zeal 
for  education ;  their  inborn  honesty ;  their  industry ;  their  sim- 
ple living;  their  temperance;  their  charity;  all  these  sterling 
qualities  of  their  lives  endear  them  to  us  and  make  them  most 
valued  citizens  of  the  republic  which  they  helped  to  fashion. 
And  if,  as  political  economy  teaches,  the  farmers  are  the  most 
valuable  assets  of  a  prosperous  nation,  then  our  greatest  debt 
is  to  Germany,  both  for  her  gifts  of  men  in  the  eighteenth  and 
also,  in  the  Western  States,  of  the  twentieth  century. 

A  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Germans  is  their 
love  of  their  mother  tongue.  Although  their  loyalty  to  this 
land  cannot  be  impugned,  and  although  for  over  two  hundred 
years  they  have  been  surrounded  by  an  English  atmosphere, 
yet  in  Pennsylvania  even  in  very  recent  years  a  great  railroad 
company  has  been  obliged  to  issue  the  general  instruction  that 
all  orders  to  men  alcoig  its  line  were  to  be  given  in  English, 
not  in  Pennsylvania  German.  There  is  hardly  a  parallel  to 
this  in  the  history  of  philology,  this  endurance  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German  dialect,  that  strange  mixture  of  the  old  Prankish 
and  Allemannic  languages. 

We  recur  to  the  mention  of  a  few  more  deeds 
and  men  illustrating  our  theme.  The  first  newspa- 
per west  of  the  Susquehanna  was  published  by  a  Pennsyl- 
vania German.  Daniel  Boone  was  bom  in  Berks  county, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  homes  of  both  paternal  and  maternal 
ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (formerly  Linkhom).  It  was 
George  Yager  who  first  fired  the  imagination  of  Simon  Ken- 

*Tberefore  tike  Bmperar  William  could  wlUi  eome  reason  propose  to 
preaeni  hla  statue  to  America. 
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ton  by  a  description  of  the  wonderfully  rich  country  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  which  he  had  been  a  prisoner  with  the  Indians. 
Frankfort,  the  capital,  was  named  after  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
by  the  Germans  who  settled  there.  The  two  first  towns,  Har- 
rodsburg  and  Boonesborough,  were  named  after  Pennsylva- 
nians.  The  Marshalls  and  Hunters  (Yagers)  were  German. 
Abram  Hite,  in  1774,  cut  down  the  first  trees  at  the  site  of  Cin- 
cinnati. John  Helm  was  in  command  of  Vincennes,  when  he 
and  one  soldier  marched  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war  before 
the  surprised  British.  Later  Colonel  John  Bowman  recap- 
tured this  important  point. 

There  were  no  Germans  in  that  party  of  Americans  who,  in 
cold  blood  took  and  in  cold  blood  murdered  the  Indian  con- 
verts of  the  Moravian  mission  at  Gnadenhiitten  on  the  Tuscar- 
awas. Nor  are  the  mountain  whites  of  the  South  the  descend- 
ants of  Germans. 

Although  not  much  given  to  trade,  these  Germans  have 
produced  a  Waldorf  Astor,  a  John  Wanamaker,  a  H.  C.  Frick, 
a  John  Fritz,  a  Charles  Yerkes  and  a  James  Lick  (who  have 
given  to  the  world  its  two  largest  telescopes) ;  in  learning  Rit- 
tenhouse,  the  astronomer ;  Joseph  Leidy  in  medicine.  Bayard 
Taylor  in  poetry,  in  politics  Simon  Cameron  and  Jeremiah 
Black  and  the  late  Governor  Russell,  of  Massachusetts ;  in  the 
church  Bishops  Bowman  and  Hartsell,  and  Keene  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  besides  the  leaders  in  the  Germanic  denominations. 

Coming  now  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  of  German 
origin  we  notice  .^  General  Heintzelman,  General  Lieber,  famous 
as  the  author  of  "Instructicms  for  Armies  in  the  Field,"  the 
first  codification  of  international  articles  of  war;  General 
Kautz,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mordecai,  authority  on  ordinance; 
General  Custer  (Kuster),  the  brave  Indian  fighter; 
Lieutenant  Grebel,  the  first  officer  of  the  regular  army 
to  fall;  General  Weitzel,  Colonel  Hambright,  General 
Pennypacker;  General  Hartranft  and  CJeneral  Beaver,  after- 
wards Governors  of  Pennsylvania;  Generals  Wistar,  Hofman, 
Bushbeck,  Gobin  (afterwards  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania), Bohler  (who  raised  a  German  regiment  at  h?s  own 
expense  and  died  in  action  in  August,  1862),  Koltes,  Schurz 
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(ist  Colonel  of  ist  Regiment  of  Volunteer  Cavalry  raised),  af- 
terwards Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Wagner  (organizer  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1879) ;  Blencker  (who  protected 
the  retreat  from  the  First  Bull  Run) ;  Steinmetz  (distinguished 
at  Gettysburg);  Von  Gilsa  (chief  of  staff  to  General  Sigel); 
Knobelsdorff,  Hecker,  Wangelin,  Komer  (afterward  Gover- 
nor of  Illinois) ;  Emil  Frey  (afterward  President  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation) ;  Willick ;  Franz  Siegel  (most  of  whose  officers 
were  German-trained);  Osterhaus,  Rosecrans,  Schwan, 
Schenck  and  Keifer. 

The  German  influence  in  Kentucky  largely  helped  to  keep 
Louisville  and  the  state  out  of  the  Confederacy,  just  as  the  Ger- 
mans saved  St.  Lx)uis  and  Missouri  to  the  Union.  A  German, 
Krekel,  presided  over  the  convention  which  forever  abolished 
slavery  from  Missouri.  More  than  one-third  of  Ohio's  sol- 
diers were  Germans,  1 1  regiments,  the  9th  being  commanded 
by  Gustav  Kammerling,  afterwards  Brigadier  General,  who 
was  buried  a  few  months  ago  in  Cincinnati.  The  war  gover- 
nor of  Wisconsin  was  a  Prussian,  Edw.  Salomon,  who,  with 
his  two  brothers,  a  general  and  a  colonel,  were  loyal  men. 

The  German  votes  in  each  of  the  five  pivotal  states  of 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Ohio,  gave  Lincoln 
his  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  over  Douglas.  Without 
them  he  would  not  have  had  over  126  votes,  and  would  have 
been  defeated.  In  all  the  eleven  Southern  seceding  states,  out 
of  9,000,000  population,  2^  per  cent  were  foreign  bom,  only  a 
portion  of  these  being  German. 

There  were  in  Northern  armies  187,858  German-bom  sol- 
diers, out  of  a  German  population  of  1,118402  in  i860,  not  of 
course  counting  the  many  thousands,  of  German  extraction, 
among  the  2,018,299  native-bom  soldiers.  This  was  almost 
as  many  as  all  the  soldiers  of  all  foreign  countries  put  together. 
It  can  certainly  be  claimed  in  fairness  that  the  German  soldiers 
in  the  Rebellion  contributed  very  largely  to  the  support  of  the 
policy  of  Lincoln,  whom  they  had  elected,  and  to  the  success 
that  finally  crowned  that  war. 

Highly  influential  also  was  Thos.  Nast,  the  cartoonist; 
and  highly  patriotic  was  Barbara  Frietchie  of  Fredericktown. 
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What  shall  I  say  more  as  to  this  mighty  Germanic  factor? 
Was  it  great  in  arms?  It  has  been  far  greater  in  the  affairs  of 
the  mind  and  soul.  Over  3,000,000  of  the  18,000,000  Ameri- 
can Protestants  are  in  the  Germanic  churches.  Philip  Schaff, 
the  German,  was  this  country's  most  prolific  theological  writer, 
llie  Briggs  school  of  critics  are  but  American  reprints  of  the 
German  originals.  Haeckel  and  Hamack  are  read  by  Ameri- 
can students.  Virdiow,  Roentgen,  Koch  and  Loeb  influence 
every  American  laboratory.  Krupp  steels  our  navy.  Schwab 
is  Iron  King.  Welsbach  and  Pintsch  light  our  homes  and 
highways.  Fraebel,  Kant  and  Hegel  rule  our  schools  and 
thought.  Mergenthaler  prints  our  papers  without  type,  and 
Koebling  spans  our  rivers  with  graceful  viaducts;  Stdinway* 
makes  our  music  and  Heintz  prepares  otu-  pickles. 

Where  is  there  a  realm,  martial  or  peaceful,  in- 
tellectual or  practical,  from  the  philosopher's  brain  to 
the  infant's  tiny  toy,  in  which  this  German  factor 
is  not  only  available  but  indispensable.  Verily,  die 
Teuton  had  a  mighty  part  in  the  American  destiny,  and 
while  his  Puritan  and  Cavalier  neighbors  of  two  centuries  ago 
have  practically  ceased  to  be,  he  strides  with  increasing  force 
and  glory  in  the  forefront  of  our  westward  national  develop- 
ment. "In  these  days  it  is  well  to  remember  then  that  there 
utere  and  are  other  than  Ang^Saxon  strains  in  that  which  was 
to  be  and  now  is  the  American  nation ;  and  that  besides  Hol- 
lander and  Huguenot,  Southerner  and  Creole,  there  were  Ger- 
mans who  bore  a  manful  part,  who  dared  and  suffered,  fought 
and  wrought  in  the  making  of  the  new  Republic."  Indeed 
the  origin  of  our  democracy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Plymouth  and  the  New  England  town-meeting,  nor  even 
in  the  Constitution  of  England  and  the  Magna  Charta,  but  be- 
yond the  German  Ocean,  in  the  forests  of  Germany  where  the 
simple  Teutons  had  learned  the  art  of  self-government  and 
communal  life.  Thence  it  was  transferred  to  England  and 
thence  to  New  England. 

^Anton  Seidl.  the  elder  and  younger  Damroech,  and  many  other  mosl- 
ciaiw.  may  be  cited  in  thia  ooiUMOtlon. 
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I  close  with  a  tribute  of  indebtedness  recently  paid  by  two 
of  our  leading  weeklies,  during  Prince  Henry's  visit : 

Says  the  Independent:  "Land  of  enterprise,  land  of  schol- 
arship, primate  of  nations  in  discovery  and  arts,  the  mother  of 
universities,  nurse  of  learning,  where  Carlyle  and  Emerson 
kindled  the  fires  that  blazed  in  England  and  America ;  the  land 
of  free  thought  and  wise  men,  the  land  ^ose  schools  have 
been  the  masters  of  our  younger  teachers ;  and  the  land  whose 
sturdy  citizens  have  populated  our  Eastern  cities  and  oar  West- 
em  States!" 

Still  more  eloquent  is  the  Outlook:  ''German  blood  has 
been  in  the  veins  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  race, 
men  who  have  united  in  a  rare  degree  the  highest  qualities  of 
intellect,  of  heart,  and  of  character ;  men  like  Luther,  who  have 
been  great  human  types  as  well  as  great  leaders ;  like  Schiller, 
who  have  been  not  only  artists,  but  prophets  of  the  ideal  life ; 
like  Goethe,  the  latest  of  the  great  figures  to  step  into  the 
ranks  of  the  foremost  men  of  all  times ;  like  Kant  and  Hegel, 
v/ho  lived  the  life  of  thought  as  heroically  as  other  men  have 
lived  the  life  of  action ;  like  Humboldt  and  a  great  group  of 
modem  scientific  investigators  and  discoverers,  who  have  push- 
ed back  the  boundaries  of  the  world ;  like  Bach,  Beethoven  and 
Wagner,  who  have  charmed,  and  stirred,  and  laid  the  spell  of 
mnsic  on  the  restless  American  spirit ;  thinkers,  scholars,  poets, 
musicians,  artists,  and  men  of  action,  who  have  not  only  made 
Germany  one  of  the  great  powers  in  the  modem  world,  but 
who  have  also  kept  her  in  the  forefront  of  intellectual  move- 
ment for  the  higher  emancipation  of  the  race." 

Frederick  Gebhart  Gotwald. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  1902. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  General  Conference  "called  by  order  of  the  three 
general  bodies  of  die  Ludieran  Church  in  America  whose 
historical  development  is  rooted  in  the  labors  of  Muhlenberg 
and  his  associates,"  this  year  was,  according  to  the  call  issued 
by  its  chairman,  the  Rev.  Prof.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
"the  coming  together  of  representatives  of  the  mother  congre- 
gations and  their  children,  all  of  whom  were  comprised  many 
years  ago  in  the  old  mother  synod,  the  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania." Its  proceedings  will  doubtless  be  published  shortly 
in  book  form. 

It  is  notable  for  the  fact  that  its  discussions  were  of  a 
more  decidedly  theological  character  than  those  of  any  of  the 
conferences  that  have  preceded  it.  The  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  such,  were  treated  and  handled  with 
fulness.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  large  numbers  not  only 
of  clergymen,  but  also  of  laymen,  were  deeply  interested 
throughout  in  the  presentation,  examination,  criticism  and  de- 
fense of  those  fundamentals  of  our  faith.  After  all  it  is  the 
consideration  and  application  of  doctrine  that  renders  any  ec- 
clesiastical gathering  weighty. 

This  incidental,  and  perhaps  wholly  unintended,  lesson  of 
the  conference  is  one  of  the  most  weighty  that  it  has  left  in  its 
wake.  By  its  very  constitution  and  nature  such  a  General 
Conference  is  unable  to  do  anything  else  except  consider  doc- 
trine. It  must  confine  itself  to  discussion.  It  has  no  power 
to  take  action.  For  once,  in  our  American  religious  gather- 
mgs,  the  principal  feature  is  entirely  shut  out.  This  is  a  great 
merit.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  the  extreme  assertion  that 
the  bane  of  modern  ecclesiastical  assemblies  is  "business." 
Business  pushes  principles,  doctrines  and  fundamental  dis- 
cussions to  the  wall.  Business  encroaches  on  times  set  apart 
for  the  consideration  of  fundamentals^  and  crowds  the  latter 
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out.  We  havQ  known  an  ecclesiastical  body  to  spend  a  whole 
half-day  in  deciding  on  the  time,  place  and  character  of  its 
next  meeting,  and  to  have  omitted  the  one  doctrinal  discussion 
offered  it  in  all  its  sessions  on  the  plea  that  it  had  no  time  to 
take  up  the  latter.  The  German  Iowa  Synod  appears  to  have 
realized  the  strength  of  the  encroaching  power  of  this  Ameri- 
can habit,  and  it  has  resolved,  to  go  into  effect  at  its  meeting 
next  August,  That  all  the  reports  of  standing  committees  be 
sent  to  the  president  of  the  Synod  one  month  before  the  s)mod- 
ical  convention :  That  these  reports  be  printed  and  sent  to  the 
members  of  synod  one  week  before  the  meeting  of  Synod. 

For  a  Lutheran  body  to  ignore  doctrinal  discussion 
at  its  sessions  is  indeed  an  anomalous  state  of  affairs. 
It  is  not  that  there  is  apathy  toward  doctrine  in  out 
midst.  Doctrine  properly  presented  is  the  deepest  power  of 
life.  It  carries  with  it  a  weight  and  produces  a  thrill  of  con- 
viction and  a  consciousness  of  exultant  strength  which  move 
great  bodies  to  their  very  depths.  The  promise  and  power  of 
God  conquers  all  things.  But  one  reason  why  doctrinal  dis- 
cussion is  relegated  to  the  rear  in  our  gathering  is  because 
nobody  is  prepared  to  meet  the  aspects  under  consideration 
in  such  exact  manner  as  to  preserve  the  speaker  from  criticism. 
Men  do  not  come  thoughtfully,  and  after  considerable  intellec- 
tual toil  and  preparation,  to  the  meetings  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  The  subjects  are  not  announced,  emphasized,  and  im- 
pressed in  advance,  as  they  should  be.  No  one  knows  whether 
the  theological  giants  of  the  church  will  be  on  hand  to  give 
such  treatment  as  is  adequate  to  the  fundamental  subjects. 
No  one  knows  when  the  discussion  will  come  off.  It  may  be 
to-day  or  to-morrow.  It  may  be  before  dinner  or  after  din- 
ner. The  object  is  likely  to  be  switched  off  to  a  side  track 
altogether. 

Another  and  very  patent  reason  v\^y  doctrinal  discussion 
is  neglected  is  that  while  the  larger  minds  of  the  church, 
through  indolence,  or  uncertainty,  or  lack  of  definite  prompt- 
ing, are  not  ready;  the  smaller  minds  of  the  church 
are  very  uneasy  in  expressing  themselves  on  doc- 
trinal    points.        Many    ministers    really    prefer    business 
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to  doctrine.  They  feel  that  they  are  more  in  Acir  de- 
ment in  the  handling  of  practical  matters.  The  externalities 
and  details  of  the  church,  in  which  perhaps  they  are  perform- 
ing most  valuable  service,  are  the  matters  on  which  they  pre- 
fer to  dwell.  And  then,  in  a  doctrinal  discussion,  how  shaD 
we  shut  off  the  man  who  is  loaded  down  with  inferior  and  sec- 
ond-rate ballast,  and  who  rises  to  relieve  himself  and  renders 
the  discussion  tedious  to  all  except  himself? 

Here  is  where  S)mods  may  learn  from  the  conduct  of  the 
General  Conference.  A  favorite  method  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  for  the  furtherance  of  thecJogical  discussion  has  been 
the  preparation  of  theses  on  which  the  argument,  as  it  goes 
from  point  to  point,  shall  be  made.  But  this  form  of  disputa- 
tion is  scholastic.  It  often  has  in  it  that  binding  chain  of  ar- 
tificial generalization  which  tends  more  or  less  to  throttle  the 
life  and  power  of  a  great  discussion.  Luther  employed  it  be- 
cause it  was  the  dialectic  method  of  his  day.  The  General 
Conference  has,  in  our  judgment,  hit  upon  a  better  plan.  P** 
pers  which  give  us  not  merely  the  dry  bones  of  a  subject  link- 
ed less  or  more  artificially  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  one 
who  presents  the  principles,  but  which  at  the  same  time  present 
the  actual  matter  of  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  it  makes  a 
full  and  adequate  impression  on  those  who  have  not  come 
with  practical  preparation  to  discuss,  and  who  are  not  at  the 
time  prepared  to  g^sp  the  technicalities  of  scholastic  connec- 
tion involved  in  a  chain  of  theses,  is  what  the  church  needs. 
Theses  are  prepared  time  and  time  again  by  able  writers  of 
the  church  and  are  laid  aside  to  moulder  in  the  dust  until  the 
very  occasion  for  their  having  been  called  forth  has  passed 
away  even  from  the  mind  of  the  author  himself.  How  then 
shall  he  be  able  to  recall  in  his  discussion  or  defense  of  them 
that  which  will  stir  the  mind  of  the  Church  to  its  innermost 
depth?  But  let  our  Synods,  a  year  in  advance,  ask  our  men 
to  prepare  a  paper  on  a  subject,  which  shall  cover  the  ground 
in  some  detail,  and  a  living  basis  of  discussion  will  be  started. 
Why  could  it  not  be  understood  that  the  addresses  at  the 
evening  meetings  of  our  ecclesiastical  bodies  should  consist 
of  doctrinal  presentations  of  this  character,  in  popular  language. 
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and  announced  at  least  a  year  in  advance,  and  magnified  into 
great  importance,  and  which  should  then  be  freely  discussed 
for  one  hour  at  the  morning  session  on  the  following  day. 

Another  excellent  lesson  conveyed  by  the  methods  follow- 
ed in  the  General  Conference  is  to  be  found  in  its  strict  adher- 
ence to  time  limits.  If  in  all  our  bodies  it  became  customary 
ro  map  out  a  more  definite  program  in  advance,  and  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  same  and  keep  both  the  papers,  the  discussicms, 
and  the  business  each  within  their  proper  proportion,  the  con- 
venience, the  profit,  and  the  delight  of  tliose  who  attend  these 
conventions  as  listeners  and  as  participants  would  be  greatly 
augmented. 

But  the  objection  will  be  raised  that  no  time  will  be  left 
lor  business.  To  the  mind  of  the  writer  details  of  business 
of  almost  every  character  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mittees to  adjust  the  same  before  they  reach  the  floor  of  the 
itouse.  It  should  be  impossible  to  waste  the  valuable  time  of 
the  body  with  mere  questions  of  time,  place,  order,  routine, 
until  the  same  have  been  properly  considered  and  adjusted  by 
a  committee.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the  points  that  are  decided 
on  the  floor  of  our  ecclesiastical  bodies,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  could  be  swept  away  into  the  committee  room  with 
great  advantage  to  the  body  at  large,  and  to  the  main  issues 
with  which  it  is  its  duty  to  deal.  Long  routine  reports  and 
tables  of  statistics,  coming  annually,  year  after  year,  should  go 
into  the  Minutes  where  they  belong  for  purposes  of  examina- 
tion and  study,  but  should  not  be  inflicted  upon  a  body  which 
cannot  grasp  them  as  they  are  presented  in  a  rapid  attempt  at 
reading  the  same. 

Fortunately,  the  Lutheran  C?hurch  is  not  yet  cursed  with 
over-sensitiveness  as  to  the  proper  method  of  parliamentary 
procedure.  Days  are  not  wasted  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
in  deciding  the  proper  legal  methods.  The  objections  on 
strictly  formal  grounds  and  the  obstructions  which  are  often 
thrown  in  the  pathway  of  a  Presbyterian  or  Methodist  ecclesi- 
astical assemblage  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  case  of  our  syn- 
odical  gatherings.  We  are  still  in  t^e  sweet  and  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  childhood.    The  good  will,  the  sound  and  serious 
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purpose,  the  respect  tor  the  body  as  a  whole  and  for  its  of- 
ficials, is  sufficient  to  avert  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  long  drawn  out  processes  of  form  which  are  found  not  only 
in  the  ecclesiastical  but  also  in  the  civil  courts  of  our  land. 
The  church  is  often  considered  slow.  But  if  she  did  not  ac- 
complish more,  and  reach  more  rapid  results  than  those  which 
the  judiciary  branch  of  our  civil  government  is  often  able  to 
achieve,  she  would  be  an  age  still  further  behind  the  living  is- 
sues of  the  day. 

Future  Historical  Critics   on   King  Edward's 

Coronation. 

The  sacred  traditions  of  the  English  kings  tell  that  King 
Edward  VII.  of  England  was  taken  seriously  ill  in  the  year  1902 
just  prior  to  his  coronation  and  that  the  magnificent  pageant 
prepared  at  enormous  cost  and  including  the  presence  of  dis- 
tinguished personages  from  every  part  of  the  globe  had  to 
be  summarily  abandoned  on  the  very  eve  of  the  festivities  and 
the  coronation  postponed.  It  is  one  of  the  surprising  triumphs 
of  advanced  contemporary  criticism  to  have  discovered  thai 
these  ancient  traditions  of  the  English  Kings  have  no  founda- 
tion in  historic  fact,  and  were  merely  inserted  into  the  ven- 
erable court  writings  of  England  (by  license  of  historic  fic- 
tion) in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  Twentieth  century, 
to  render  Edward's  rise  to  subsequent  power  more  surprising, 
and  to  thrill  the  reader  with  what  would  otherwise  be  a  tame 
narration  of  his  early  reign.  Hereafter  only  antiquated  and 
narrow-minded  historians,  keeping  themselves  in  wilful  ignor- 
ance of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  hour,  will  be  able  to  teach 

that  the  Coronation  of  Edward  VII.  was  postponed. 

Our  authority  for  thus  overturning  the  ancient  and  uni- 
versal tradition  is  an  old  file  of  an  ultra-fashionable  paper, 
published  in  the  interests  of  the  London  court  and  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, in  the  Twentieth  Century.  This  journal,  in  the  issue 
of  June  25,  1902,  distinctly  states  that  what  the  old  tradition 
regards  as  historical,  relative  to  the  postponed  coronation,  is 
only  a  canard.  The  name  of  the  publication  containing  the 
important  evidence  is  The  World,  and  as  it  was  an  organ  of  the 
court  and  presumably  very  close  to  the  king,  the  force  of  its 
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evidence  cannot  be  controverted  or  overthrown  by  old-time 
scholarship.    The  paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

"A  malevolent  desire  to  create  a  scare  at  all  cost  was  the 
only  cause  to  which  it  was  possible  to  attribute  the  alarming 
rumors  which  were  circulated  on  Saturday  with  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  King.  These  rumors  were  so  serious  in  char- 
acter and  so  circumstantial  in  detail  that  the  amount  of  tempo- 
rary credence  which  they  gained  was  by  no  means  surprising, 
and  their  inventors  enjoyed  such  sorry  satisfaction  as  was  to 
be  derived  from  the  knowledge  that,  by  impudent  mendacity, 
they  had  succeeded  in  creating  momentary  uneasiness  in  the 
public  mind.  Sir  Francis  Knolly's  message,  however,  speedily  set 
matters  right,  and  made  short  work  of  the  categorical  fables 
which  had  been  in  circulation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  King 
has  now  quite  recovered  his  normal  health,  having  completely 
shaken  off  the  effects  of  the  internal  chill  which  he  contracted 
at  Aldershot ;  and  his  Majesty  enters  upon  the  exacting  duties 
of  the  present  week  in  fully  restored  strength  and  the  best  of 
spirits." 

It  will  be  seen,  that  while  not  yet  actually  crowned,  at  the 
time  of  the  issue  of  the  paper,  **his  Majesty  entered  upon  the 
exacting  duties  of  the  present  week  in  fully  restored  strength 
and  the  best  of  spirits,'and  the  old  story  that  his  illness  kept 
him  from  the  coronation  is  utterly  unfounded.  Thus  does  the 
Higher  Criticism  applied  to  the  field  of  Ancient  History  score 
one  of  its  many  triumphs  over  the  blind  faith  and  slow  super- 
stition that  adheres  with  amazing  persistency  to  ancient  and 
now  utterly  discredited  documentary  tradition. 


TIic  Tcatii  Volume  of  Htnog. 

RlALBMCYCLOPADIB  FUR  PROTBSTANTISCHBTHEOLOGIB  UND  KiRCHK.  Bf- 
gHlndet  V9n  J,  L  Nertc^.  In  dritter  verbesseiter  und  vermebrter  Aaflage  nnter 
If  kwirkang  Tider  Theologen  and  anderer  Gelebrten  henosgegebeo  tod  Dr.  Al- 
bert HAQck,  Ptofeuor  in  Leipzig.  Bd.  lo.  Ldpzig,  J.  C.  Hinrichssche  Bocb- 
bandlang.    1901.    Complete  in  180  nombers  at  I  M.  eacb. 

Thii  tent^  yolrnne  of  this  magnificent  work,  embracing  the  num- 
bers 91-100,  ccmtalns  the  articles  from  "Kanonen-ond  Dekreten- 
sammlongen"  to  "Konstantin  n."  The  last  two  articles,  however, 
are  on  "Klrchenbau"  by  Hauck  (pp.  774  794).  and  "Kolmeterlen" 
(the  ancient  Christian  burial-places)  by  Nikolaos  Miller  (pp.  794- 
877).  of  which  the  latter,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  was  de- 
layed and  thus  became  the  means  of  delaying  the  completion  of  this 
y<^ame  till  after  three  double  numbers  of  volume  XI.  had  i^peared. 
This  tenth  volume  is  an  imposing  one,  containing  70  more  pages 
than  any  of  its  predecessors,  so  that  the  subscribers  are  amply  com- 
pensated for  the  delay  in  its  appearance.  In  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  its  rich  contents  we  mention  the  following  from  among  the  more 
prominent  articles:  Kanonen-und  Dekretalensammlungen  by  v. 
Sehulte  (p.  1-17),  Kapemaum  by  Guthe  (p.  27-30),  Kar&er,  the  most 
important  of  the  Jewish  sects,  by  Ryssell  (p.  54-70).  Karlstadt  by 
H.  Barge  (p.  73-80).  Karolinische  Bdcher  by  Hauck  (p.  88-97).  Kar- 
th&user  by  ZOckler  (100-106).  Karthage,  Synoden.  by  E.  Hennecke 
(p.  106-112).  Kasualien,  Kasualreden  by  Lie  Sommer  (p.  112-116). 
Katechese,  Katechetik  by  Bugen  Sacbsse  (p.  121-129).  Kate- 
chismen  Luthers  by  F.  Cohrs  (p.  130-136.  Katechismen  und  Kat- 
echismusunterricht  Im  Mittelalter  und  der  Neuzeit  by  F.  Cohrs  (p. 
136-164).  Katechismus,  Heidelberger  oder  Pfftlzer  by  M.  Lauter- 
burg  (p.  164-173).  Katechumenat,  Aufnahmeverfahren  und  Taufvor- 
bereitung  in  der  zXtea  Kirche  by  F.  Cohrs  (p.  173-179).  Keltische 
Kirche  in  Britannien  und  Irland  by  H.  Zimmer  (p.  204-248).  Ken- 
osis  by  Loofs  (p.  246-263).  Ketzertaufe  und  Streit  daruber  by 
Bonwetsch  (p.  270-276).  Kindergottesdienst  (Sunday  schools  with 
arrangement  in  groups)  by  Th.  Schafer  (p.  286-288).  Kindsch^ 
(3ottes  by  J.  Oottschick  (p.  291-304).  Kingsley  by  R.  Buddensieg 
(p.  805-816).  Kirche  by  J.  K58tlin  (p.  316-344).  Kirchenagenda  by 
G.  Rietschel  (p.  344-364).  Kirchenbacher  by  B.  Jacobs  p.  354-866). 
Kirchengeschichte  by  Bonwetsch  (p.  376-383).  Kirchenjahr  by  C. 
Bertheau  (p.  898-398).  Kirchenlied,  in  the  ancient  Church,  by  G. 
Rietschel  (p.  899-409);  Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  Drews  (p.  409- 
419);  Ctorman  by  H.  Bering  (p.  419-426);  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
by  R.  Wolkau  (p.  426-481);  Bnglish  by  R.  Buddensieg  (p.  431-438); 
in  the  Scandinavian  Churches  by  Fr.  Nielsen  (p.  438-443 ).Klrchen- 
musik  by  H.  KOstlin  (p.  443-468).  Kirchenregiment  by  Sehling  (p. 
466-476).  Kirchensucht;  in  the  Lutheran  Church  by  Uhlhom  (p. 
483-486);  in  the  Reformed  Church  by  MUUer  (p.  486-492).  Kleider 
und  Geschmeide  bel  den  Hebr&em  by  Benzinger  (p.  614-626).  Klei- 
der und  Insignien,  geistliche,  in  der  christlichen  Kirche  by  V. 
Schultse  (p.  526-536).    Kleinasien  in  der  apostolischen  ZeH  by  J. 
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Weiss  (p.  535-563).  Kliefoth  by  Haack  (p.  666-576).  KniebeagangB^ 
Btreit  in  Bayem  by  Dom  (p.  590-594).  Kommunismus  by  y.  Na- 
thusius  (p.  657-662).  Kongregationalisten  by  Loofs  (p.  680-693). 
Konkordate  und  Circumscriptlonsbullen  by  Mirbt  (p.  703-732).  Kon- 
kordienformel  by  Seeberg  (p.  732-745).  Konstantin  der  Grosse  und 
seine  Sohne  by  V.  Schultze  (p.  757-773).  — F.  W.  Stellhom,  tranal.  5y 
Joseph  Stump, 

Gilbert  on  the  Epiitlcs. 

The  First  Interpreters  of  Jesus.  By  George  HoUey  Gilbert,  Ph,  />., 
D.  D,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation  in  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  Author  of  <*  The  Student*s  Life  of  Jesus,"  *'  The  Student's 
Life  of  Paul,"  and  **  The  Revelation  of  Jesus."  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
London :  Macmil'an  Co.,  Ltd.    1901.    All  rights  reserved,    pp.  429.    Price  I1.25. 

The  first  interpreters  of  Jesue  according  to  this  book  were  Panl, 
James»  Peter,  Jude,  Hebrews  and  John  In  his  Bplstles  and  in  the 
Apocalypse.  About  five-eighths  of  the  book  is  devuted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Paul,  one-fourth  to  the  teaching  of  John  and  (me-eighth  to 
the  minor  writers.  The  author  doefi  not  touch  at  all  on  the  Gospels, 
avowedly  for  the  reason  that  he  has  already  treated  them  in  another 
work.  He  opens  his  preface  with  the  statement  that  those  Interpre- 
ters of  Jesus  who  were  first  in  time  in  the  New  Testament  are  stiU 
first  in  influence  and  authority.  This  statement  is  faulty.  If  he 
means  thereby,  as  the  context  partly  seems  to  indioate,  that  the 
Epistles  are  more  authoritative  than  the  Gospels,  either  because 
they  are  first  in  time,  or  because  they  are  commanding  more  re- 
spect to-day,  he  is  mistaken.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  compar- 
ison of  Paul's  writings  is  not  with  the  Gospels  but  with  uninspired 
early  Christian  literature,  to  state  that  the  Bplstles  are  simply  ilvBt 
in  infiuence  and  authority  among  the  later  literature,  is  a  mistake. 
That  the  author  holds  the  latter  view  is  possible  from  the  emphasis 
that  he  lays  on  his  remark  that  the  Church  has  often  forgotten  that 
these  writings  are  after  only  an  interpretation,  and  not  the  GkMipel 
itself. 

The  author  is  mistaken  in  claiming  his  task  to  be  simply  his- 
torical. He  says,  "This  task  is  obviously  historical,  for  it  Is  nothing 
else  than  the  investigation  of  a  number  of  ancient  Greek  writings." 
To  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  very  great 
deal  more  than  "the  investigation  of  a  number  of  ancient  Greek 
writings."  It  may  be  nothing  more  than  this  to  the  natural  man, 
who  will  fail  to  get  at  the  real  import  of  the  writings. 

The  author,  further,  states  that  "the  sole  aim  Is  to  learn  the 
moral  and  religious  rules  which  these  ancient  writings  contain." 
We  object  here  first  to  placing  the  moral  truths  before  the  rellgioiui 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  New  Testament  itself  re- 
verses this  order.  We  object  secondly  to  terming  the  divine  truth 
taught  in  these  writings  "moral  and  religious  views.**  If  it  is  merely 
"views"  of  some  ancient  Greek  writer,  and  not  the  revelation  of  God 
given  by  men  inspired  of  God  which  the  writer  is  inyestigatlng,  then 
let  him  pose  as  a  mere  historical  writer  and  not  as  a  prcrfesser  in  a 
theological  seminary.  We  object  in  the  third  place  to  l^e  external 
and  merely  literary  emphasis  which  is  placed  on  the  Bplstles  by 
calling  them  "ancient  Greek  writings,"  and  by  saying  that  the  sole 
aim  of  the  investigator  is  to  learn  what  views  they  contain. 

The  method  of  this  book  is  scientific.  The  manner  is  p<H>iilar 
and  the  matter  is  the  matter  of  Biblical  theology.    It  is  a  statement 
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of  tht  tuppoaed  principleB  and  ideas  in  the  mind  in  each  of  the  great 
writeni  based  largely  on  a  comparatiye  interpretation  of  what  they 
wrote  and  of  what  they  probably  meant  in  their  use  of  language. 
The  criticiam  employed  la  entirely  giyen  to  the  writer's  thought 
The  genuineness  ot  manuscripts  or  of  certain  parts  of  the  writinga, 
or  their  authenticity,  is  not  at  all  touched  on,  and  no  parts  of  the 
currently  accepted  writings  seem  to  be  thrown  out 

The  author  giyes  much  more  attention  to  the  human  side  of 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles'  epistles  than  to  the  diyine  side.  He 
beji^s  with  Uie  human  side  of  Christ's  personality  and  calls  all  that 
Paul  says  ot  the  divine  side  "speculative."  His  very  first  discussion 
Is  an  extended  treatm^it  to  show  that  Paul  distinguished  between 
Jesus  and  God.  He  does  not  on  the  other  hand  state  that  Jesus  was 
true  God,  but  tells  us  that  Paul  saw  in  Him  a  divine  charaeUr. 
This  character  consisted  of  1  holiness,  2  love,  and  3  the  Messiah- 
ship.  What  Paul  says  of  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  this  autluH' 
gathers  into  a  discussion  on  "Speculative  elements  in  the  Ohristology 
of  Paul."  This  first  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  Paul  as  to  Jesus  is 
a  first-rate  propaganda  to  lead  the  student  to  Unitarlanism  or  Ari- 
anism.  Later  on  in  the  book  we-  notice  that  the  author  fairly  gives 
weight  to  the  supernatural  and  divine  side  of  Christianity,  though 
he  nowhere  attempts  any  explanation  of  it  or  any  reconciliation 
with  his  gmeral  position.  But  in  this  part  of  his  work,  in  dealing 
with  the  person  of  Christ,  though  he  professes  to  be  merely  a  re- 
porter of  results,  we  notice  that  everywhere  where  the  opportunity 
presents  he  exjmnds  on  the  human  side  of  Christ  and  passes  over 
the  divine  side  as  lightly  as  possible.  We  notice,  too,  that  frequent- 
ly, instead  of  being  purely  objective,  as  he  professes,  he  stents  to  ar- 
gue or  explain  a  view.  And  wherever  he  stops  to  argue  or  explain 
a  view  it  is  against  the  fullness  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  We 
notice,  also,  that  wherever  a  number  of  interpretations  are  possible 
in  passages  that  exalt  Christ  he  takes  occasion  to  discredit  the  value 
of  taC  passages  as  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  "only  begotten 
Son  of  God,  God  of  God,  very  God  of  very  God,  Being  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  By  whom  all  things  were  made."  On  the 
other  hand  where  he  needs  a  passage  to  sustain  his  humanistic  po- 
sition, he  will  adopt  the  interpretation  that  sustains  his  view,  even 
though  several  other  varying  interpretations  be  possible.  Herein 
both  the  bias  and  the  danger  of  the  book  appear.  It  is  not  avowedly 
antagonistic  to  orthodox  Christianity.  It  professes  to  be  an  ejr  parte 
recorder  of  the  results  of  scholarship.  And  yet  both  in  its  positive 
statements  and  in  its  felicitous  ambiguities  of  style,  it  leans  heavily 
away  from  orthodox  Christianity. 

Its  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  writings  of  Paul  is  admirable. 
Its  exposition  of  his  thought  is  penetrative,  clear  and  conH>rehen- 
sive.  His  method  is  an  excellent  one.  His  directing  attention  to  tho 
active  and  practical  side  of  the  Christian  life  as  a  prominent  part 
in  the  original  mind  of  the  apostles  is  not  necessary;  but  his  in- 
version of  the  relative  im];>ortance  of  the  human  and  divine,  spoils 
it  all.  Of  baptism  he  says  "the  apostle  regarded  baptism  merely  as 
a  significant  emblem."  He  argues  that  "it  cannot  be  argued  from  I. 
Cor.  11:  27,  that  Paul  thought  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  really  present  in  the  bread  and  wine."  His  argument  here  ia  a 
clever  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  manages  to  throw  out  of 
court  "the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  subsequent  ages,"  although 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his  aim  is  not  to  show  "the  harmony 
or  lack  of  harmony  ot  the  New  Testament  writings  with  the  teach- 
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ing  of  the  Church  in  subsequent  ages."  He  says,  "Our  qaeetion  is 
not.  What  does  John  or  Paul  teach  regarding  .  .  .  the  sacra- 
ments?"   He  declares  that  his  task  is  "ohvioosly  historical." 

The  lesson  of  the  whole  book  is  to  demonstrate  that  a  writer  of 
the  new  theology  is  not  any  more  capable  of  being  impartial  and 
"obviously  historical"  than  have  been  Vie  writers  of  the  old  theology 
in  time  past;  and  that  to  claim  such  colorless  ability,  when  one  la 
really  the  advocate  of  a  new  teaching,  is  to  sail  under  false  pretenses. 
The  book,  in  safe  hands,  will  be  stimulating  and  helpful  to  some 
clergymen. 

lyArcy'f  Ruling  Ideas  of  Chriit 

Ruling  Idkas  of  Our  Lord.  Bj*  Charles  F.  D^Arcy^  D.  D,  New 
York :  A.  C.  Annstrong  &  Son,  3  aod  5  West  l8th  Street.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stoogbton.     1901.     139  pages.    Price  60  cents. 

The  author's  relation  to  the  materials  provided  for  his  theme  by 
the  New  Testament,  in  view  of  the  critical  teachings  of  our  day,  is 
good  and  sound.  He  states  a  truth  which  must  be  admitted  in  the 
following  words:  "The  effort  to  form  a  continuous  and  harmonious 
narrative  out  of  the  union  of  the  four  Gospels  by  fitting  in  and  ac- 
counting for  every  detail  of  each  has  not  proved  entirely  successfuL 
The  Gospels  are  too  true  to  life,  too  historical,  too  genuinely  hu- 
man, as  well  as  too  Divine,  to  lend  themselves  to  an  artificial  treat- 
ment of  the  sort  The  unity,  the  harmony,  which  is  here  insisted 
on,  is  an  inner  and  spiritual  unity,  not  a  mere  harmony  of  the  let- 
ter. It  consists  in  the  unity  of  the  Person  whom  the  Gospels  reveal, 
the  unity  of  His  teachings,  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  which  pervades 
the  whole,  and  the  substantial  historical  agreement  of  the  four 
books.  At  the  same  time,  these  books  abound  in  differences,  in  con- 
trasts, in  special  and  separate  points  of  view.  They  look  at  the  Di- 
vine through  the  medium  of  the  human,  and  the  humanity  te  as  real 
as  the  Divinity." 

Starting  with  Christ's  idea  of  tJte  kingdom,  he  opens  up  a  view  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  well  as  of  various  of 
the  parables,  which  is  both  instructive,  and  which  affords  a  fine  con- 
trast to  the  morality  of  Paganism.  The  author's  whole  treatment 
of  ethics  under  the  concept  of  the  Kingdom,  and  under  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Christ,  is  excellent 

Having  established  his  ethical  foundation,  he  proceeds  to  treat 
of  the  Pure  Heart  in  the  Kingdom,  The  Great  Ehtample  in  the  King- 
dom, and  The  Life  and  Growth  in  the  Kingdom.  At  the  end  of  hia 
outline  of  Christ's  morality,  he  makes  the  point  very  strong  that 
moral  teaching  is  only  a  half  truth  and  he  proceeds  to  open  the  reve- 
lation of  Jesus  as  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  the  Paraclete, 
and  ends  with  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  fullness  of  Christ  The 
book  will  help  many  thoughtful  laymen  in  this  generation. 

Gibson's  Protestant  Princ^lcs, 

Protestant  Principles.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Monro  Gibson,  At,  A,,  D.  D. 
New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  3  and  5  W.  i8tb  Street  London :  Hodder 
&  Stougbton.     1901.     171  pages.    Price  60  cents. 

Dealing  with  the  whole  body  of  doctrine  under  the  beads.  The 
Word  of  Christ,  The  Work  of  Christ,  and  The  Church  of  Christ,  this 
vigorous  little  Protestant  polemic  for  the  maintenance  of  Va»  prin- 
ciples of  ProtSBtantism  against  Romanism  and  ritualiatic  tendencies 
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dlBCQBses  the  qaeation  of  authority,  the  Rule  of  Faith,  JusUliQatioa, 
Regeneration,  Sanctlflcatlon,  the  Church,  the  AjK)Btolate,  the 
Ministry,  Christian  Worship,  Serrlces  and  Sacraments,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.    It  takes  the  Calvlnlstic  position  throughout 

Chfiitlaii  and  Noo-Chriiliaii  Meab  of  Life. 

Das  Lebensziel  dis  Mknschkn  DiissErriG  odee  jiinseitig?    Eine  PtS- 
yiratf"  dtr  LekensideaU  betondtrs  der  gegtnwarttgen  fiicfUunt^en  in  der  Theolopt, 
By  F.  Wohlbaspt,  Pfarrer.    Leipzig :  A.  Ddcbert^s  VerUg  (Georg  Bdhme).   1902. 
Ill,  92  pp.  8  TO.  brosch.     M.  1.50. 

This  work,  fresh  and  attractive  in  form,  presents  much  that  is 
worthy  of  being  taken  to  heart.  After  an  introduction  (p.  1),  it  falls 
Into  three  parts:  I.  The  non-Christian  Ideals  of  Life  (p.  6*23;  the 
materialistic,  the  aesthetic,  the  moral,  the  Goethean,  the  pessimistic 
ideal).  II.  The  Christian-eyungeUcal  Ideal  (p.  24-73:  The  liberal 
theology;  Pfleiderer,  Llpslus;  the  Ritschllan  school — Ritschl,  Har- 
nack;  the  so-called  churchly  Theology — the  confessional  theology  of 
Frank,  the  mediating  theology  of  Dorner,  Pietism),  in.  Postulates 
(p.  74-92:  The  Dualism  in  the  World;  the  Nature  of  this  Dualism; 
eternal  Life).  The  introduction,  the  first  part  and  the  description 
of  the  liberal  theloglans  and  the  Ritschllan  school  are  admirable; 
but  in  the  rest  of  the  work  there  Is  much  that  is  queetlcHiable  and 
perverted.  "The  vicarious  atonement  through  Christ"  does  not  seem 
to  be  accepted  by  the  author  in  the  churchly  sense  as  a  real  bearing 
of  the  sins  of  the  world  (p.  55,  comp.  p.  ((8,  the  remarks  concerning 
the  fundamental  views  of  Pietism).  Suspecting  Pantheism  every- 
where, he  finds  it  also  in  Prank  and  the  Pietists  (p.  57, 70).  Concerning 
the  former  he  says,  for  example:  "Aesthetic  pleasure  in  ccHKemplat- 
ing  the  person  of  Christ  leads  according  to  FVank  to  conversion. 
Not  the  will  of  Qod  revealed  in  any  way  in  Christ  produces  the 
change  in  man,  but  the  impression  of  the  greatness  and  beauty  of 
Christ"  Then  he  continues:  "Where  aesthetic  standards  are  em- 
ployed as  the  highest,  there  piety  is  ape  to  be  principally  panthe> 
istlc,"  and  this  he  finds  to  be  the  case  in  Frank.  But  if  we  examine 
what  Frank  says  In  his  "System  der  Christlichen  Wahrheit"  and 
his  "System  der  Christlichen  Sittlichkeit,"  we  shall  find  the  very 
opposite  of  the  fundamentally  aesthetic  \1ews  here  ascribed  to 
him.  Thus  we  read,  for  instance,  in  the  former  work,  vol.  II.,  P* 
326,  as  follows:  "The  Word  of  Ood,  through  which  we  must  regard 
the  call  as  mediated,  is  In  its  very  nature  a  vigorous  and  productive 
seed,  which,  cast  into  the  heart  of  man.  Imparts  to  him  the  power 
of  redemption  and  produces  the  beginning  of  a  new  spiritual  life  in 
him."  And  in  the  "System  der  Christlichen  Sittlichkeit,"  among 
other  things,  we  read,  p.  395:  "Christ  seeks  to  draw  to  Himself  by 
promising  rest  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  and  comfort  and  sal- 
vation to  the  poor  and  suffering.  If  we  come  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  we 
come  according  to  His  own  words,  even  as  a  little  chicken  seeking 
protection  under  the  wings  of  His  grace  (comp.  Matt  23:  27fr). 
And  he  who  is  converted  not  only  longs  for  and  grasps  after  an 
agreeably  great  but  the  greatest  good.*' 

The  author's  conception  of  the  goal  of  life  or  the  Ideal  of  life  is 
found  In  the  following  passage  (p.  87) :  "In  spite  of  all  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  forgiveness  and  the  grace  of  God  and  the  first  place  which 
is  assigned  to  these;  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  Luther  salvation 
consists  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  obtained  through  Qod's  grace  and 
the  process  of  purification   from  sin  connected  with  it,  the  being 
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translated  into  the  sphere  of  the  divine  Spirit  of  life,  a  process 
which  in  consequence  of  the  constant  opposition  of  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple in  us  makes  itself  felt  more  as  a  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness**  (than?)  "as  Joy  and  contentment  with  that  which  we 
have  already  attained.  The  seeking  after  a  perfect  likeness  of  our 
nature  with  that  of  God  is  for  Luther  the  ideal  of  life."  With  this 
the  author  agrees,  and  we  also. — F,  W,  Stellhom,  transh  by  J.  8. 

A  Critidsm  of  Hamack'f  Theology* 

Harnack's  WfiSKN  DES  Christkntums  und  die  reugiosen  Str'<*>mungen 
DER  Gegenwart.  By  Ernst  Rolffs^  Lie.  theol.  Pastor  in  Stade.  Leipzig :  J.  C. 
Hiorichsscbe  Buchhandlung.     1902.     64  pp.  8  vo.  broscb.    80  pf. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  pupil  of  Hamack  (p.  3,  46). 
What  he  here  presents  is  a  reprint  of  the  articles  which  he  published 
last  year  in  the  well-known  organ  of  the  Ritschlians,  the  "Ghrist- 
liche  Welt'*  As  a  postscript  informs  us,  the  articles  have  not  b^n 
altered  in  any  material  respect  From  this  it  may  already  be  con- 
cluded that  the  author  shares  in  general  the  standpoint  of  Harnack, 
his  ''revered  teacher/*  and  defends  him  against  the  various  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  him  (e.  g.  by  Walthers,  Rupprecht, 
Gremer),  even  though  he  does  not  agree  with  Harnack  in  some 
minor  points  (e.  g.  concerning  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Ghrist). 
We  shall  enter  into  a  IHtle  fuller  discussion  of  the  pamphlet  be- 
cause it  affords  a  fair  view  of  the  theological  and  religious  stand- 
point of  the  Ritschlian  tendency.  On  p.  3  we  read:  "Indeed,  Har- 
nack represents  a  type  of  modern  Ghristianity;  this  is  proved  by 
the  dissemination  of  his  lectuies,  whose  powerful  impression  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  their  historical  form  they  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  personal  confession.  There  is  here  exhibited  to 
the  present  a  Ghristianity  which  is  elastic  enough  to  adopt  the  results 
achieved  for  modern  culture  by  Lessing  and  Kant,  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  by  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher  as  well  as  by  the  exact  sciences 
of  the  19th  century  without  at  the  same  time  sacrificing  its  religious 
warmth  or  moral  strictness.  Such  a  mutual  permeating  of  one  an- 
other on  the  part  of  the  Ghristian  religion  and  modern  culture  is 
simply  a  necessity  for  a  healthy  German  intellectual  life.  But  ac- 
tually to  bring  it  about  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  living  entity 
requires  a  personality  that  is  on  the  one  hand  rooted  deeply  in  the 
soil  of  living  religion  and  on  the  other  possesses  a  free  and  independ- 
ent command  of  the  sphere  of  science.  Harnack*s  career  has  fitted 
him  for  this  purpose  in  both  respects.  As  Schleiermacher's  develop- 
ment was  influenced  by  the  devout  piety  of  the  Moravians,  so  he 
(Hamack)  in  his  youth  received  his  decisive  religious  impres- 
sions through  the  earnest  faith  of  orthodox  Lutheranism,  and 
as  Schleiermacher  in  a  philosophical  age  was  universally  re- 
cognized as  a  philosopher  of  independent  intellect  and  wealth 
of  original  ideas,  so  Hamack  in  an  age  of  historical  science 
has  earned  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  historian  of  the 
first  rank.  He  is,  therefore,  qualified  as  few  are  to  give 
to  our  times  what  Schleiermacher  gave  to  his  times:  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  a  form  which  recognizes  the  intellectual  culture  of 
the  present  without  sacrificing  to  it  the  strengrth  of  faih.*'  And  p. 
14  we  read:  "This  is  what  characterizes  modern  Ghristianity:  not  a 
particular  theological  tendency,  nor  a  general  consensus  of  religious 
opinion,  but,  along  with  the  recognition  of  the  modem  intellectual 
culture,  the  conviction  that  there  are  various  types  of  evangelical 
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Christianity  which  have  equal  rights  in  the  Christian  communion." 
Amdxu  p.  83ff»  in  speaking  c^  the  ariJcle  of  Dr.  Rupprecht  against 
Harnack:  "He  (Rupprecht),  like  Paul  and  Luther,  knows  sin  as 
something  that  contains  an  element  of  unexpectedness  and  sur- 
prise, as  a  power  which  in  spite  of  all  rational  reflection  and  the 
beet  of  resolutions  overcomes  his  will  and  crosses  his  aspirations 
after  happiness  and  peace,  which  suddenly  removes  him  farther 
from  the  clearly  recognized  goal  and  destroys  the  good  which  he 
has  already  attained.  His  one  comfort  lu  this  distressed  condition 
is  hds  faith,  that  God's  grace  is  Just  as  incalculable  as  his  own  sin, 
and  that  the  power  of  good  is  able  to  make  Itself  felt  in  his  life  in 
Just  as  immediate  and  surprising  a  manner  as  the  power  of  eriL 
Therefore  he  cannot  picture  to  himself  a  Cod  with  whom  the  doing 
of  miracles  is  not  the  first  and  chief  thing.  Of  this  we  find  nothing 
in  Harnack.  The  facts  are  practically  as  stated  by  Haupt  in  the 
assertion:  'Harnack  writes  for  passably  virtuous  persons  and  not  for 
poor  sinners.'  The  charge  is  not  without  a  foundation,  but  it  is  one 
which  does  not  apply  to  Harnack  alone;  it  can  be  brought  against 
all  the  great  theologians  from  Origen  to  Schleiermacher,  whose  his- 
torical significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  apprehended  and 
exhibited  Christianity  as  the  key  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
world  and  its  history."  Just  as  though  we  could  understand  the 
world  and  its  history  without  a  proper  apprehension  of  the  nature 
of  sin  and  a  recognition  of  it  as  the  gi-aat  "irrational"  element  whidi 
holds  every  man  by  nature  in  its  power  and  leads,  him  into  more  or 
less  gross  and  open  ways  of  sin!  A.nd  Just  as  If  there  existed  a 
Biblical  Christianity  in  which  the  forgiveness  of  sins — solely  on  the 
basis  of  Christ's  vicarious  atonement — is  not  the  very  core  and  cen- 
tre, and  which  is  meant  for  other  perrons  than  "poor  sinners."  Com- 
pare the  exceedingly  clear  words  of  Christ  Himself,  Luke  5:  31ff.: 
"They  that  are  whole  need  not  the  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick. 
I  am  come  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance."  And 
it  is  not  a  fact  as  asserted  in  this  pamphlet,  p.  34ff.:  "The  Paulinian 
type  of  Christianity  which  underlies  this  tendency  and  which  is  for 
Rupprecht  the  only  Christianity,  dare  not  claim  for  itself  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  existence  in  evangelical  Christianity:  the  Johannlne 
Christianity  has  at  least  an  equal  right  And  here  sin  by  no  means 
occupies  so  exclusively  the  same  central  position  in  religious  feel- 
ing as  with  Paul  and  still  less  Luther;  here  the  idea  of  redemption 
actually  lies  altogether  in  the  sphere  of  the  personal  life  and  the  in- 
ner change;  here  we  find  a  religious  disposition  which  almost  com- 
pletely coincides  with  Harnack's  Christianity."  But  John  regards 
sin  and  redemption  exactly  as  Paul  does,  namely,  sin  as  the  principle 
which  rules  in  man  by  nature  and  leads  him  to  destruction,  and  re- 
demption as  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  Christ's  sake.  This  may  be 
clearly  seen  from  John  1:  29:  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  as  well  as  from  John  3:  3-21.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  fundamental  error  of  RiLschlianIsm,  as  of  all  Pelagian- 
ism  and  Rationalism,  that  it  does  not  properly  recognize  the  power 
and  consequences  of  sin  and  therefore  docs  not  recognize  the  trae 
nature  of  redemption.  Such  a  view  results  m  an  altogether  different 
Christianity  from  the  true  and  Biblical  Christianity,  and  not  simply 
another  tendency  with  equal  rights  ^irithin  the  same  Christianity. 
And  the  dreadful  words  of  Paul,  Gal.  1:  8,  apply  to  it:  "If  we  or  an 
angel  from  heaven  preach  unto  you  any  other  Gospel  than  that  ye 
have  received,  let  him  be  accursed."  So  likewise  that  word  of  John 
which  here  also  accords  with  Paul,  Rev.  22.  19:     "If  any  man  shall 
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take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy"  (e.  g.  1.  6) 
"Ood  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the 
holy  city,  and  from  the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book." — 
F.  W,  Stellhom,  transl.  by  J,  8. 

A  New  Life  of  Luther* 

DOKTOR  Martin  Luthrr.  £m  Lebensbild  fur  das  deutsche  Ham,  Von 
Georg  Buchwald,  Mit  zalilreicben  Abbildungen  im  Text  sowie  der  Bildniss 
Luthers  in  Heliof^raviire  nacb  einem  Gemalde  von  L.  Cranacb  zn  NQmberg. 
Dnick  nnd  Verlag  von  B.  G.  Tenbner,  Leipzig  und  Berlin.  1902.  XII,  530 
pp.      9}i^7»    M.  6. 

This  work  of  the  well-known  Luther  scholar,  Dr.  Buchwald, 
comes  to  us  in  an  external  form  in  which  we  have  not  hitherto  been 
used  to  seeing  in  books  from  Germany;  bound  in  boards  and  white 
cloth,  with  rough  and  uncut  edgeo.  But  inside  it  is  all  pure  German 
gold,  both  as  to  contents  and  as  a  sample  of  the  book-maker's  art. 
This  is  seen  already  in  the  modest  preface  which  is  herewith  given: 
"The  Luther-year  1883  presented  Luther  anew  to  our  people.  A 
long  list  of  biographies,  above  all  the  classical  work  of  the  i)ast-mas- 
ter  Julius  Kostlin,  have  brought  Luther  before  our  soul  as  a  living 
image.  With  restless  zeal  learned  research  has  turned  its  attention 
to  the  Reformation  and  has  discovered  many  a  stone  which  the  biog- 
rapher thankfully  inserts  In  his  mosaic  image  of  his  hero.  To  the 
long  list  of  the  lives  of  Luther  this  one  is  now  added.  It  was  not 
without  some  hesitation  that  the  author  consented  to  undertake  this 
work.  If  he  finally  decided  to  do  so,  it  was  because  on  the  one  hand 
the  desire  of  the  German  people  to  know  its  Luther  is  so  strong  that 
there  will  be  a  place  for  this  book  aiso,  and  because  on  the  other 
hand  he  had,  through  the  studies  of  many  previous  years,  become 
familiar  with  the  subject  True,  in  order  to  understand  a  man  like 
Luther  it  still  seems  to  the  author  comparatively  a  small  matter  to 
have  spent  two  decades  in  a  careful  and  loving  study  of  him,  that  he 
treated  the  life  of  Luther  in  sermons  before  his  congregation  for 
four  winters,  and  scientifically  investigated  this  and  that  sphere  of 
the  life-work  of  our  reformer.  In  any  case  this  may  serve  as  a  jus- 
tification for  this  undertaking.  For  whom  is  this  biography  of  Lu- 
ther meant?  Not  the  learned  nor  yet  the  children  are  those  whom 
the  author  has  had  in  mind,  but  the  German  evangelical  home. 
There  H  is  to  be  read,  and  read  aloud  in  the  family-circle.  For  this 
purpose  the  subject-matter  is  presented  in  ehort  sections,  of  which 
each  forms  as  much  as  possible  a  complete  whcje.  The  language 
of  the  book  is  meant  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  It  aims  to  be  clear 
and  easily  understood.  In  order  that  Luther  may  be  vividly  brought 
before  them,  his  own  words  are  used  as  much  as  possible.  For  a  gift 
for  the  German  home  the  illustrations  dared  not  be  lacking.  The 
picture  of  Luther  given  as  a  frontispiece  will  meet  with  special  ap- 
probation. Sincere  thanks  are  due  for  it  to  the  publishers.  It  is  a 
careful  reproduction  of  the  oil  painting  by  Lucas  Cranach  in  the 
German  Museum  at  Nurnberg,  and  oae  that  has  never  to  our  knowl- 
edge been  published  before.  May  the  Luther  who  spetUcs  in  this 
life-like  picture  speak  also  in  this  book  which  describes  him.  And 
now  let  it  go  forth.    May  the  blessing  of  God  accompany  it." 

We  can  only  add  to  the  above  that  the  object  of  the  author  has 
been  in  general  attained.  The  true,  life-like  Luther  is  brought  be- 
fore our  eyes.    An  experienced  hand  is  our  guide  as  we  go  with  him 
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through  hit  life.  The  presentation  is  an  enthuBiastic  one,  ereu 
though  it  does  not  seek  to  glorify  everything  withoot  exception. 
The  language  is  elegant  and  simple,  though  it  presupposes  a  certain 
amount  of  culture.  The  illustrations,  numbering  118,  mostly  re- 
productions of  contemporary  oil-paintinga,  everywhere  serve  to 
elucidate  the  text  After  the  introduction,  the  contents  are  divided 
into  6  sections  with  the  following  headings:  I.  How  Luther  was 
Prepared  for  His  Work  (pp.  19-47:  1.  The  Parental  Home,  Childhood 
and  its  abiding  Impressions.  2.  At  the  University  of  Erfurt  3. 
Magister  Luther  becomes  a  Monk.)  H.  How  Luther  takes  Hold  of 
His  Work  (pp.  48-106:  1.  In  the  Augustinian  Cloister  at  Erfurt  2. 
The  Monk  becomes  a  Professor  .3.  In  Holy  Rome.  4.  *'Doctor" 
Luther  before  His  Students,  before  His  Brethren  of  the  Monssterj, 
and  before  His  Congregation.  5.  Luther's  Attitude  toward  the 
Churoh.  6.  The  Indulgences.  7.  Luther's  Attitude  toward  tbA  In- 
dulgences and  His  96  Theses.)  III.  How  Luther  carrlee  on  His 
Work  (p.  107-301):  A.  Tearing  Down  the  Old  (pp.  107-224):  L  The 
Controversy  concerning  the  95  Thesett.  2.  Rome  begins  Proceedings 
against  Him  as  a  Heretic.  3.  Tne  Leipzig  Disputation.  4.  Peaceful 
Labors  and  further  Conflicts  up  to  the  Arrival  of  the  Papal  Bull  of 
EIx communication.  5.  *'To  the  Chribtian  Nobility  of  the  Crerman 
Nation  concerning  the  Improvement  of  the  Christian  State,'*  and  "Of 
the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church."  6.  The  Bull  of  Excom- 
munication. 7.  The  Emperor  and  the  Empire.)  B.  The  Tear  at  tbe 
Wartburg  (p.  225-257:  1.  Luther  at  t»ie  Wartburg.  2.  The  Valiant 
Hero  of  the  Wartburg.  3.  The  Wartburg  becomes  the  German  Pul- 
pit 4.  What  happened  meanwhile  at  Wittenberg.  5.  Luther  leayes 
the  Wartburg.)  C.  Building  the  New.  pp.  258-340:  L  How  Luther 
stilled  the  Storm  with  God's  Word.  2.  Luther  regulates  the  evan- 
gelical Public  Service.  3.  The  Poet  luther  presents  to  His  Nation 
the  Evangelical  Hymnbook.  4.  Stormy  Times  again.  5.  Luther 
visits  Churches  and  Schools.  6.  Luther  and  the  School.  7.  Lather's 
Catechisms.  8.  How  Luther  completed  the  Translation  of  the  Bible. 
9.  The  Preacher  Luther.  10.  Luther  ordains  evangelical  Pastors.) 
IV.  In  the  House  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  (pp.  341-3^,8:  1.  How  Luther 
became  a  Married  Man.  2.  The  "Home."  3.  The  Children.  4.  Lu- 
ther's Hous^  a  Christian  Inn.  5.  Housekeeping  and  the  Table.  6. 
Hours  of  Recreation.  7.  Times  of  Sorrow.)  V.  Luther's  Share  in 
the  Further  Development  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  (p.  389-463:  1. 
The  Diet  of  Speyer  and  the  Marburg  Colloquy.  2.  The  Augsburg 
Confession  and  Luther  at  Coburg.  3.  To  the  Religious  Peace  of 
Ntimberg.  4.  The  Wittenberg  Concord.  5.  The  Schmalcald  Arti- 
cles. 6.  Luther's  Share  in  the  Spread  of  the  Reformation.)  VI. 
Luther's  Last  Years  (pp.  464-517:  1.  Negotiations  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  the  Romanists.  2.  Various  Sorrowful  Experiences.  S. 
Concerning  Luther's  Writings  during  His  Last  Years.  4. 
Luther's  Happy  Death.  5.  Luther's  Burial.)  Then  follows 
an  index  of  Persons  (pp.  519-526).  of  Places  (526-528), 
and  a  List  of  the  Writings  of  Luther  touched  upon 
in  the  book  (pp.  528-530).  To  refer  to  some  things  in  detail,  we  re- 
mark that  as  a  rule  explicit  Judgment  upon  the  doctrines  in  dispute 
between  the  Lutheians  and  Reformed  is  not  given;  there  is  simply  a 
description  of  the  external  happenings.  n*hus  we  find  it  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  Marburg  Colloquy,  pp.  401  ft.  A  partial  exception  is 
found  in  the  author's  characterization  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  P- 
2991f:  "Just  as  decidedly  Luther  separated  himself  from  the  Swiss 
Reformer,  ZwinglL    Here  the  qnestion  was  that  of  the  Lord's  SoP- 
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per.  The  difference  in  their  yiews  and  their  tenacious  clinging  to 
their  view  can  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  their  career  in  life 
and  the  personality  of  both  men.  From  the  depth  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  guiit,  Luther,  experiencing  the  love  of  God, 
fled  to  the  cross  of  Christ  as  his  Redeemer  and  Recon- 
ciler. Him,  the  Infinite  one,  he  grasps  in  the  sacrament,  inas- 
much as  He  offers  Him  with  His  pitying  love.  Here  is  Christ  whom 
he  needs,  whom  he  must  have  for  his  peace  and  salvation.  Conse- 
quently he  would  be  robbed  of  peace  and  salvation  if  he  were  robbed 
of  this  presence,  this  impartation  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Supper.  But 
it  was  quite  different  with  Zwingli.  His  "experience  lacked  the  depth 
of  Luther's  consciousness  of  guilt.  Christ  is  for  him  principally  the 
exalted  example,  the  Teacher,  the  Creator  of  the  new  life.  The  in- 
finite majesty  of  God  cannot  be  united  with  the  finlteness  of  man. 
The  bodily  presence  of  the  exalted  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  seems 
to  him  an  impossibility,  and  the  doctrine  papistical.  The  words 
"This  is  my  body"  mean  "This  signifies  my  body."  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  the  congregation's  confession  of  faith  in  the  exalted 
Christ  and  a  remembrance  of  His  death.'*  Here  the  author  has  the 
appearance  of  standing  on  Luther's  side:  but  this  appearance  be- 
comes somewhat  uncertain  when  he  continues:  "From  the  beginnlDg 
— and  this  was  ominous — Luther  placed  Zwingli  on  the  same  plane 
with  Carlstadt  and  the  seditious  spirits." — F,  W,  8tellhom,  transL  by 
J,  8, 

Sloane's  French  Revolution* 

The  French  Revolution  and  Religious  Reform.  /f«  Account  of  Ec- 
cUiiastical  Legislation  and  Its  Influence  on  Affairs  in  France  from  tySg  to  1804, 
By  Wiliiam  Milh^^n  Shane,  L,  II.  /?.,  LL  D.  Selh  Low.  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  Columbia  University.  Based  on  the  Morse  LecUir»'s  for  1900  l)efore  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's Sons.  1901.  333 
pp.     Price  ^2.00. 

This  book  is  much  broader  than  would  appear  from  its  professed 
scope.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  The  French  Revolution  ran  down 
into  religion  as  its  tap-root.  It  is  the  one  modern  monumental  il- 
lustration of  the  impossibility  of  civilization's  attempt  to  do  away 
with  Christianity.  It  should  impress  on  the  world  forever,  what  such 
scientists  as  Dr.  John  Draper  and  Andrew  D.  White  have  been  slow 
to  learn,  that  the  fatal  fang  in  erao  of  superstition  and  in  eras  of 
enlightenment  is  not  faith,  but  it.^  perversion,  distortion  or  suppres- 
sion by  reason.  The  French  Revolution  has  taught  the  world,  as 
we  trust  it  need  never  be  taught  again,  that  not  reason,  but  re- 
ligion is  the  corner-stone  of  health. 

Dr.  Sloane,  in  dealing  with  his  tbeme,  shows  how  thoroughly 
religion  permeates  the  issues  of  political  and  public  life,  and  how 
easily  its  relations  to  these  issues  become  a  stumbling  block  when 
they  are  falsely  conceived.  Touching  on  tbe  pressing  financial  situ- 
ation of  pre-Revolutionary  France,  he  does  not  deal  with  it  as  do  the 
works  of  Anseline  Batbie  and  P.  Foncin.  Emphasizing  the  great 
transformation  caused  by  the  fall  of  feudalism,  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  this  revolutionary  aspect,  as  does  Doniol  in  his  La  Revo- 
lution et  la  F^dalite.  Dr.  Sloane  does  not,  like  Carlyle,  concentrate 
his  analysis  on  heroes  and  rogues. 

He  does  characterize  Mirabeau  and  Robespierre,  yet  not  nearly  as 
fuliy  as  the  work  of  Louis  Blanc.  He  goes  deeper  even  than  Roc- 
quain,  who  maintains  that  it  was  vmi  the  philosophers  but  the  sense 
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of  public  wrongs  for  a  century  or  more  chat  upheaved  French  society. 
While  almost  as  philosophical  as  H&usser,  Dr.  Sloane,  abounding  as  he 
does  in  chips  of  aphoristic  wisdom,  which  fall  easily  from  his  p«i  and 
embody  ultimate  principles  of  social  and  historical  science,  has  not 
the  same  grasp  of  the  German  side  of  tho  situation.  Nor  does  he 
possess  Henri  Martin's  power  of  rapid  narration  and  graphic  pen. 
He  is  not  as  sympathetic  with  democracy  as  Lamartlne  or  even  as  De 
Tocqueville.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  is  he  as  violent  in  his  con- 
demnaticm  of  demi-gods  as  is  Burke  in  his  immortal  worlL  He  sees 
with  Quinet  how  largely  the  failure  of  the  heads  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  due  to  their  inability  to  solve  tHe  religious  problems  that 
they  were  obliged  to  face,  and  yet  he  shows  how  the  French  As- 
sembly gave  much  time  for  religion  which  should  have  been  spent 
on  government. 

Dr.  Sloane  is  the  very  opposite  to  Thiers  in  the  latter's  injudi- 
cious and  bombastic  History  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  work  is  by 
no  means  as  brilliant  a  picture  overdone  as  that  delineated  by  the 
powerful  pen  of  Taine  of  the  confu<;ion  and  misery  of  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  and  Revolutionary  day. 

He  demands  the  close  attention  of  the  ordinary  reader,  without 
being  always  able  to  sustain  the  same,  by  reason  of  lack  of  connection 
in  the  narrative  elements  of  the  work,  and  of  a  presumption  of  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  men  fuid  measures  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  His 
theory  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  government  is  clearly  shown  and 
aptly  pressed  home  throughout  the  >vork.  T^e  mistakes,  both  of 
conservatism  and  of  radicalism,  of  feudalism  and  of  popedom,  of 
Calvinism  and  Jesuitism,  of  Jansenism  and  radicalism,  of  rational- 
ism and  traditionalism,  of  anarchism  and  roy&lism,  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  democracy,  of  infidelity  and  ultramontanism,  are  aptly  point- 
ed out.  The  negotiations  of  Napoleon  with  the  Pope  leading  up  to 
the  enforced  acceptance  of  the  Concordat  constitute  the  most  dra- 
matic feature  of  the  book  and  form  its  finale. 

As  a  commentary  on  the  course  of  legislation  and  parliamentary 
debate  that  led  up  to  pre-existent  conditions  and  from  Voltaire's  in- 
dictment of  ecclesiasticism  and  the  system  of  oppression  to  the  eccle- 
siastical committee,  the  seizure  and  sale  of  ecclesiastical  estates,  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  the  climax  of  Jesuitry  and  the  car- 
nival of  irreligion,  followed  by  the  reaction  against  atheism  and 
theophilanthropy,  the  decrepitude  of  the  Directory,  and  the  legal 
features  and  ultimate  motives  of  the  final  Concordat,  the  work  is  ex- 
cellent. 

In  connection  with  the  great  persecutions  they  so  often  endured, 
one  mentions  a  class  often  forgotten,  the  early  Protestant  Lutherans 
of  France.  The  author  has  a  keen  grasp  of  the  interrelations  of  the 
various  hierarchical  Protestant  and  nevolutionary  parties,  and  of  their 
essential  nature.  He  is  no  less  clear  and  accurate  in  depicting 
the  essential  nature  of  the  French  mind  as  a  whole,  and  we  close  thia 
review  with  one  of  his  characteristic  pictures: 

"Still  another  element  in  the  working  of  Voltaire's  system,  typ- 
ically represented  by  himself  as  by  no  other  man,  was  what  has  been 
called  and  in  a  sense  is  the  classical  tendency  or  spirit  The  enor^ 
mous  strides  of  natural  and  experimental  science  led  to  the  determin- 
ed effort,  not  yet  abandoned,  to  apply  to  human  and  divine  science 
the  same  or  analogous  methods.  Tht  se  efforts  produced  the  scofling 
philosophers,  a  small  school  at  best,  but  one  whose  influence  conld 
not  be  measured  by  the  numbers  of  Its  adherents.  Their  strons^old 
was  the  inherited  classical  spirit  which  has  saturated  the  Fr^ich 
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from  the  beginning.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  the  indiyldval, 
body,  mind  and  soul,  had  no  place  In  reference  to  the  State.  It  was 
only  as  a  member  of  family — gens,  curia,  phratry  or  deme,  and  tribe 
— that  the  ancient  city  or  state  knew  the  men  and  women  which  com- 
posed It.  The  same  was  true  of  kni)wledge:  every  sensation,  per- 
ception, and  judgment  fell  Into  the  category  of  some  abstraction,  and 
instead  of  concrete  things  men  knew  nothing  but  generalized  ideals. 

"This  substitution  of  subjective  for  concrete  thinking  was  the 
Roman  heritage  bequeathed  to  Gaul  and  to  France;  Christianity  has 
never  rooted  It  out  To-day  it  banefully  asserts  Itself  in  all  the  po- 
litical and  institutional  life  of  the  country.  The  science  of  human 
progress  in  France  knows  nothing  of  perfecting  the  individual  man 
for  the  sake  of  a  nobler  public  opinion  and  life;  but  as  a  pure  mathe- 
matic  its  units  are  abstracted,  perfectible  humanities,  shorn  of  per- 
sonality, reduced  to  the  lowest  norm  of  Inclusive  homogeneity,  and 
by  combinations  of  these  unrealities,  forsooth,  in  the  ideal  institu- 
tions set  forth  by  constitutions  society  Is  to  be  regenerated,  progress 
furthered,  and  a  monstrous,  inhuman  complete  automaton  substituted 
for  man!  This  was.  as  it  remains,  the  Inherent  vice  of  what  in  this 
respect  we  call  by  their  self -adopted  name  of  Latin  nations.  In 
such  a  system  even  justice  Is  abstrac*^;  and  if  concrete  personal  se- 
curity be  refused  to  each  maQ,  how  much  more  vague  are  the  obliga- 
tions of  true  religion,  which  knows  no  organization  of  human  units, 
church,  state,  or  family,  in  relation  to  God,  but  regards  the  individual 
soul  to  be  saved,  recognizing  the  three  holy  orders  of  church,  state 
and  family,  not  as  ends  but  as  means! 

"This  classical  feeling  was  what  gave  form  to  every  piece  of  in- 
stitutional, philosophic,  or  religious  raiment  donned  by  France.  Let 
each  of  us  put  on  what  he  may,  the  familiar  wrinkles  and  the 
troublesome  hitch  will  assert  themselves  in  due  time,  in  spite  of  all 
the  tailor's  art,  and  the  constant  strain  will  distort  our  garment 
into  familiar  shapes,  do  what  we  will.  This  is  due  to  what  we  call 
nature,  and  classicism  has  ever  beec  the  nature  of  France.  This 
distortion  Is  easily  discernible  in  the  way  she  treated  the  whole 
philosophy  of  emancipation  and  liberty.  The  grievances  were  real 
enough  and  terrible  ;  the  remedy  sought  was  ideal  and  unhlstorical ; 
and  they  called  this  phantasm  by  the  sacred  name  of  liberty! 
Liberty  is  a  thing  which  in  its  very  essence  Is  concrete,  personal, 
spiritual,  individual;  dependent  on  the  historic  evolution  of  man, 
not  socially  alone  and  In  the  relation  to  human  organization,  but  on 
his  attitude  of  restraint  toward  God  and  himself  and  on  the  moral 
order  of  all  authority  in  refraining  as  in  compelling.  To  the  French 
mind  liberty  was  either  license  under  a  hypothetical  law  of  nature 
or  political  equality  under  political  tyranny;  In  no  sense  was  it  the 
personal  independence,  compatible  with  legal  and  moral  rights  and 
guaranteed  by  a  forbearing  and  enlightened  pubUc  opinion,  which 
is  the  resultant  of  righteousnesf)  in  the  persons  forming  society. 
This  Latin  concept  of  liberty  was  the  poison  to  be  injected  Into 
the  veins  of  the  body  politic  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  prev- 
alent Infamy;  organized  and  tyrannical  secularism  was  to 
destroy  organized  and  despotic  ecclesiastlcism,  monarchical 
absolutism  was  to  make  way  for  democratic  absolutism.  The  latter 
was  the  device  of  Rousseau,  it  was  his  passion  and  his  fire  which 
entered  the  soul  of  France  and  so  moulded,  alas!  the  whole  Revolu- 
Uon." 
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LmmGT  POR  Cheutiam  Congrigatioks  op  the  Lot  hikam  Faith.  By 
Wiliiam  Loeki,  Third  editioD.  Edited  by  J.  Deinzer.  Inroector  of  the  Mtebo- 
uy  InsUtnte  of  Neueo  Dcttleun.  Tnmslated  by  the  Rev.  Y.  C.  Loogaker,  A.  M. 
With  an  Introdoction  by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Horn,  D.  D.,  Newport,  Ky.    1903. 

We  can  do  no  better  in  noticing  the  appearance  ol  this  useful 
and  epochal  little  book  in  English  than  to  quote  the  excellent  in- 
troduction to  the  same  by  Dr.  BL  T.  Horn.    It  runs  as  fcrilows: 

"Wilhelm  Loehe's  Agende  is  a  mine  of  information  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Liturgies.  The  third  edition,  from  which  this  translation 
haa  been  made,  was  edited  by  hie  son-in-law.  Inspector  Deinxer.  It 
contains  the  historical  notes  which  Loehp  added  to  his  first  edition, 
and  pays  a  tribute  to  the  liturgical  taste  and  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  American  Church  by  open  use  of  the 
Kirchenbuch  of  the  General  Council.  It  supplies  a  valuable  commen- 
tary on  the  Common  Service,  showing  how  really  that  Service  re- 
produces the  standard  of  Lutheran  Liturgy,  and  also  the  resenre 
and  delicacy  with  which  it  discerns  the  permanent  and  essratial 
from  the  accidental  and  temporary  amon,jf  Lutheran  usages.  Loebe 
does  not  confine  himself  to  what  he  found  in  the  Lutheran  Service 
Books.  He  was  admirably  fitted  to  revive  Lutheran  worship,  not 
only  by  his  faithful  study  and  driicate  taste,  and  by  his  mastery  of 
a  German  style  which  is  clear  as  crystal  and  as  quick  as  fire,  bnt 
also  by  his  familiarity  with  the  traditions  of  the  churches  of  Nurem- 
berg. It  was  his  aim  to  complete  tUe  service  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury by  a  liberal  but  discreet  use  of  pro-Reformation  forms,  and  also 
to  correct  and  supplement  the  Lutheran,  and  indeed  the  Western, 
Liturgy,  by  means  of  the  riches  of  the  Service  of  the  Oriental 
Churches. 

"A  literal  translation  of  the  language  of  worship  is  impossible, 
because  it  is  the  language  of  the  heart.  The  Idioms  of  common  wor- 
ship must  have  been  fused  and  moulded  and  wrought  and  worn  in  the 
life  of  the  people.  This  translation,  therefore,  does  not  assume  to 
put  a  Service  into  the  hands  of  a  worshipping  congregaticm,  bnt 
simply  to  make  known  Loehe's  recovery  and  restoration  ot  the 
worship  of  our  fathers." 

Free  Church  or  State  Church? 

Dif  Fteikirche  im  V^rjuleich  mittfer  Staatskirche.  By  J.  L,  A^fVf,VwfcaaoT 
Her  1*hcologie  und  Leiter  des  Deulschen  Departments  im  Westlichen  Ttieolo^- 
ischen  .Seminar  *'  xu  AtchisKin,  KanMs.  Burlington,  la.  :  German  Literary  Board. 
FQr  Dcutschland:  H.  G.  Wallman,  Leipzig.     57  pp.  8  vo.  hrosch.     25c 

This  work,  furnished  with  an  Introduction  by  the  well-known  ex- 
court  preacher  St5cker,  who  is  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  a  "People's 
Church  freed  from  governmental  coatror*  as  his  "ideal."  contains 
an  excellent  discussion  of  the  subject  described  in  the  title,  a  sub- 
ject which  is  at  present  engaging  the  minds  of  so  many  earnest 
Christians  in  Germany.  Germans  and  Americans  may  see  from  it 
how  much  better  off  our  Church  is  here  in  all  the  most  important 
respects  than  the  German  State-Chu)  ch.  The  language  is  elegant 
and  clear,  the  elaboration  thorough,  calm,  concrete,  and  convincing. 
The  assertion,  p.  16,  that  "the  question  of  a  true  conception  of  the 
Church"  is  one  of  those  "whoso  content  the  Church  has  not  yet 
fully  experienced  and  which  still  awaits  confessional  decision"  is 
at  the  least  doubtful.  P.  17  and  3C  the  name  of  the  well-known 
founder  of  the  Immanuel  Synod  is  given  as  Dietrich  instead  of 
Diedrich. 
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The  contents  of  the  work  flail  into  two  main  parts:  The  Bright 
Side  of  the  Free  Church  and  the  Dark  S!de  of  the  same.  The  flrat 
part  contains  eight,  the  second  part  Ave  theses,  which  are  <ur^er 
explained  and  proved,  and  which  we  here  give  as  follows:  1.  Wnen 
the  Church  is  free,  theological  science  becomes  in  the  most  appro- 
priate manner  the  servant  of  the  Church.  2.  Only  the  Free  Chureh 
is  in  a  position  to  make  its  regulations  for  the  edification  of  the  con- 
gregations with  exclusive  regard  to  the  particular  spirit  of  the 
Church  as  manifest  from  its  confessions.  8.  In  the  Free  Church 
the  pastor  is  elected  and  called  by  those  who  really  go  to  Church; 
in  the  State  Church,  those  often  cast  the  decisive  votes  who  never 
go  to  Church  except  on  the  day  of  the  election  of  the  pastor.  4. 
The  pastor  of  the  Free  Church  is  more  a  man  of  the  people,  both  as 
regards  his  pastoral  work  and  his  preaching.  5.  In  the  Free 
Church  the  man  must  carry  the  office,  while  in  the  State  Church 
the  office  carries  the  man.  6.  The  Free  Church  trains  up  its  members 
to  give.  7.  The  periodicals  of  the  Free  Church  acquaint  the  laity 
with  the  current  problems  of  the  Church  and  fit  him  to  take  an  In- 
telligent part  in  the  conduct  of  the  congregation  and  the  Synod. 
8.  With  a  free  Church  organization  the  individual  members  of  the 
Church  stand  in  such  a  close  relation  to  one  another,  that  the  Chris- 
tian's need  of  fellowship  is  thereby  satisfied  in  a  natural  and  church- 
ly  way.  n.  1.  When  the  Church  is  free,  it  splits  into  many  ten- 
dencies which  form  separate  organizations  and  which  txmtend  for  the 
same  fields  of  operation.  2.  In  a  land  in  which  the  Churdi  is  free, 
it  always  happens  that  some  congregations,  for  fear  that  they  willlose 
their  independence,  refuse  to  join  a  synod,  and  since  laymen  are 
seldom  able  to  decide  properly  on  qve.<«tions  of  doctrine  without  the 
aid  of  the  clergy,  irreparable  damage  often  results  in  such  congre- 
gations. 3.  The  dependent  position  in  which  the  pastor  stands  with 
regard  to  his  people  often  hinders  him  from  openly  testifying  to  the 
truth.  4.  Since  the  congregation  under  free  Church  conditions  can 
thrive  only  through  the  special  activity  of  its  pastor,  there  is  often 
a  tendency  in  case  of  a  vacancy  to  give  the  preference  to  a  young 
man,  and  thus  the  older  and  experienced  pastor  is  left  in  want.  6. 
In  the  necessity  which  exists  in  the  Free  Church  that  the  pastor 
should  regard  the  financial  prosperity  of  his  congregation  as  one  of 
his  chief  duties  lies  the  danger  that  the  actual  caring  for  souls  will 
be  neglected. 

In  his  transition  to  the  "Dark  Side,"  the  author  very  properly 
remarks  that  these  things  do  not  involve  principles  which  concern 
the  saving  truths  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  they  are  chi^y  of 
such  a  kind  that  their  removal  is  not  a  matter  of  impossibility. 
What  is  emphasized  on  p.  1^  is  worthy  of  note:  "Over  there  in  the 
State  Church  the  so-called  Protestantenvereinler  (unionists  )and  the 
religious  free-thinkers  have  the  most  to  say.  They  have  easy  talk- 
ing; they  lie  at  the  breast  of  the  State  Church,  through  whose  bindiag 
decrees  the  congregations  are  constituted  according  to  the  number  of 
souls,  and  with  so  and  so  much  income,  which  in  case  of  necessity 
will  be  collected  by  processes  of  law.  In  America  it  must  first  be 
seen  whether  the  preaching  of  the  free-thinkers  can  satisfy  those 
souls  which  seek  real  edification;  and  if  it  cannot  do  that,  then  those 
souls  will  not  organize  a  congregation  under  the  leadership  of  such 
preachers;  or  if  the  congregation  is  already  in  existence  it  will  not 
grow,  decreases  in  membership  and  at  last  dies  out  It  is  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  note  that  the  "Deutsche  Bvangelische  Protest- 
antische  Kirche  in  Amerika,"  which  stands  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
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TrotastantenTerelnlem"  in  Oermanj*  the  r^ormera  in  Swltieriand 
and  the  modems  of  Holland  (8ic!)»  to-day  has  only  about  40  preach- 
ers and  62  c<Miffregatlons,  although  the  denomination  has  been  at 
work  for  at  least  half  a  century.  In  Germany  the  unionist  preachers 
always  assure  us  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  in  accordance 
with  the  old  faith  is  the  cause  of  the  empty  churches;  but  experience 
in  America  has  shown  that  a  Church  standing  so  decidedly  on  the 
old  faith  as  the  Lutheran  Church,  has  6,372*  pastors,  11,318  congrega- 
tions and  1,626,102  communicants"  (now,  in  1902,  there  are  still 
more).  "And  all  the  denominations  which  have  become  great  and 
powerful  in  this  country  have  become  so  because  they  took  a  poei- 
tive  position  with  reference  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christiani- 
ty. As  a  proof  that  when  the  Church  is  free  the  negative  theology 
lacks  the  power  to  gather  congregations,  we  cite  the  Unitarians, 
who,  thoui^  they  have  been  at  work  a  long  time,  have  no  better 
success  to  show  than  the  denomination  already  referred  ta  The 
free-thinking  theology  has  nothing  for  the  heart,  and  therefore  it 
lacks  also  the  outward  success.  But  this  fact  is  seen  with  conyino- 
ing  cleamess  only  in  the  free  Church."— F.  W.  BteUkom^  trcuuU  5|f 
/.  8. 

Dr.  Sdiif  New  Book  ol  Sermons. 

Thb  Chsist  and  His  Church.  Some  Occsskmil,  Special  and  other  Scr- 
■KNM.  By  Joseph  A.  Setn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  Pbnadelphia  :  Board  of 
PtiblicstkNi  of  the  General  Coondl.     1902.    Pkice  I1.75. 

A  numl>er  of  the  most  notable  of  the  pulpit  presentations  of  this 
great  preacher  of  the  Lutheran  Church  are  here  presented  in  perma- 
nent form,  including,  for  instance,  a  sermon  an  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  preached  on  the  day  appointed  for  national  mourn- 
ing shortly  after  that  startling  event  occurred.  In  this  sermon  Lin- 
coln is  compared  throughout  with  Moses  in  a  very  comprehensive 
manner.  Further,  is  Included  a  sermon  prf'ached  on  May  6,  1861,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  which  takes  fundamental  positions 
on  the  relation  of  government  to  Christianity,  and  which  both  in 
its  firm  utterances  of  loyalty  and  its  firm  antagonism  to  an  un-Chrls- 
tian  and  mere  sentimental  patriotism,  must  have  required  great 
courage  to  utter  in  these  critical  days.  It  includes  also  a  sermon  on 
the  country,  preached  on  July  4, 1876,  on  the  occasion  of  the  American 
centennial,  and  a  jubilee  sermon  preached  to  the  Minister ium  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  latter's  160th  Jubilee,  together  with  an  excell^t 
sermon  on  Glorifying  God  in  His  Servants  on  the  occasion  of  the  400tb 
anniversary  of  Luther's  birth.  These  sermons,  with  one  preached 
on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  a  church,  constitute  tlie  latter 
part  of  this  volume. 

Ending  with  Crises  in  our  Country,  and  the  glorious  historical 
career  of  our  Lutheran  Church  in  Europe  and  America,  the  book  in 
its  main  portion  is  a  powerful  testimony  to  Christ;  the  Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  Man,  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  rose  from  the 
dead,  descended  into  hell,  and  will  come  again  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead;  who  has  left  his  Word  and  office  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
world  on  the  former  of  which  His  Church  is  built  The  strong  ser- 
mon preached  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Council  <^  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Lima,  Ohio,  on  Christ's  Love  for  the  Church  is 
included  in  this  excellent  volume. 
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Avcbory's  Scenery  ol  Rngland* 

Ths  Scbniry  of  England  and  the  Causes  to  Which  It  Is  Due.  By 
the  Ki^ht  Hon,  Lord  Avebury,  New  York :  The  Macmillao  Company.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.     1902.    534  pages.    Price  ^2.50. 

This  book  is  a  credit  to  author  and  publislier.  Though  devoted 
to  a  special  subject,  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  introductions  to 
the  study  of  nature  lore,  from  a  really  thorough  point  of  view,  of 
which  we  know.  It  is  indeed  a  physical  geography,  clearly  and 
beautifully  written,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  scenery  of 
England.  The  book  lifts  the  cover  off  the  soft  green  grass»  the 
shrubbery,  the  meadows,  moors  and  mountains  of  the  SSnglish  isle, 
and  shows  us  that  which  lies  beneath.  It  does  not  go  into  poetic 
ecstasy  over  beautiful  landscapes,  but  it  gives  a  rational  explanaticm 
of  the  origin  of  the  extraordinary  natural  scenes  in  ESngland,  and 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  come  to  their  present  state. 
The  volume  is  richly  illustrated  with  explanatory  diagrams  and  with 
reproductions  of  celebrated  scenes. 


OiidiDcs  of  Sermons  on  OU  Teitament  Texts.* 

[CONTIKUID.] 


BT  BEV.  F.  P.  MAT8ER. 

8fBV9NTH  SUNDAY  AFTBR  TRINITY. 

A.    Test:    I  Sun.  S:  1-10,  19-21;  7:  S-6. 

^ith  Samuel  a  new  era  becan  for  tbe  people  of  God.  The  ag«  of  tbe 
Jadfes  with  Mm  maaj  apoetaclea.  ohastlMmenta.  etc.,  was  paMin«  away  and 
a  aew  ported  with  apoolal  gractoos  viittatkMM  from  tbe  bord  began.  It  was 
A  psolod  of  a  graatlj  needed  reformatloo.  And  the  Lord  provided  the  in- 
etminent.  raised  tho  right  man  and  granted  his  blessing  to  hie  work. 

Samuiil,  the  Pbophbt.  akd  His  Tixbb.    Ljebboks  fob  Que  Tixbb. 

We  notice  in  the  text: 

L    Tkermnt^of  ike  Ward  of  iht  Lord, 

L    "In  those  days"— V.  1.    The  word  ''precious"  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  rare.    The  word  of  tlie  Lord  was  seldom  heard. 

a.  It  had  not  altogether  disappeared — the  Law,  the  sanctnary  and 
the  priests  were  still  there— but  for  sereral  centuries  no  further 
reyelations  were  glren;  God*e  ministers,  the  prieeta,  had  become 
dereliot  In  their  duties,  and  every  man  did  as  he  pleased  with- 
out due  regard  to  Ood.— Judg.  21:  25. 

b.  This  was  unquestionably  the  chief  cause  (not  the  effect)  of  the 
rarity  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  absence  of  any  "open 
▼Isiofi."  The  Lord  does  not  withdraw  his  word  and  his  SpiriC  as 
long  as  men  appreciate  it;  but  when  men  persistently  resist  It 
and  follow  their  own  inclinations,  his  Spirit  departs  from  them. 
Gen.  6:  S;  Luke  14:  24;  19:  42;  Acts  IS:  46. 

c.  A  gresler  n^fortune  can  hardly  befall  men  than  when  the  word 
of  God  is  withdrawn  from  them.  The  want  of  bread  In  the 
wilderness  (see  the  Gospel  for  to-day)  is  a  great  trial;  but  it  is 
infinitely  more  deplorable,  when  the  bread  of  life  Is  wastbig. 
Instance:    The  period  before  the  Reformation. 

t.    But  how  does  thla  apply  to  our  own  times? 

a.  Have  we  not  mllltons  of  Bibles,  thousands  of  churches  and  a 
flood  of  religious  literature,  etc.?    We  thank  God  for  all  this  so 

.    far  as  it  is  his  work; 

b.  and  y«t,  we  cannot  escape  the  oonvictlon,  that  after  all  the  word 
of  the  Lord  le  precious,  rare  in  our  times.  Think  of  the  mil- 
lions in  our  professedly  Ghrlstiaa  land  wbo  care  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  it;  of  others  who  have  it,  but  never  read  or  hear  It; 
of  others  who  bear  it,  but  never  make  the  right  use  of  it. 
Again,  listen  to  the  deliverances  of  many  pulpits— man's  words 
to  entertain  and  please  the  vitiated  tastes,  or  mislead  by  false 
doctrine.  Instead  of  God's  word.  Read  the  Saturdays  and  Mon- 
days papers  of  our  large  cities:  What  subjects  are  announced! 
What  sermons  have  been  preached!  (See  also  "The  Lutheran." 
April  10,  1902,  p.  8.) 

o.  The  general  complaint  is  a  falling  off  of  attendance  at  church, 
where  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  preached  (II  Tim.  4: 
2-4),  and  the  resuH  Is  spiritual  and  mcM^  deterioration. 


K>Qtlmes  ibr  Sondaji  between  Trinity  and  sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity  will 
appear  io  a  liitare  nnmber. 
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n.    TheemU  amd  the  rtformmiory  work  of  aammk 

1.  God  does  not  allow  hi*  Cliurch  >to  poiBh.    He  bM  alwaars  bte  faithful 

ones  among  the  ungodly.— Qen.  6:  8;  19:  12;  I  Kge.  19:  18.  In  hie 
mercy  and  in  his  owir  time  he  calls  and  appoint*  men  to  oome  to  the 
rescue.    Thua  he  called  Samuel. 

a.  It  was  a  gracious  call— direct  of  the  Lord  himself— repeated. 
He  was  but  one  man,  but  this  one  man  was  a  power,  because  he 
was  divinely  commissioned  and  fitted  for  his  work.  "The  Lord 
was  with  him"  and  he  was  faithful.— Ch.  S:  19. 

b.  He  wae  constituted  a  prophet  and  reformer,  8:  20,  21.  The  pro- 
phetic office,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  Isolsited  cases 
only,  appears  now  in  a  permanefkt  character.  Here  originated 
the  schbols  of  the  prophets.  Somei  compare  Samuel  and  his 
work  to  John  the  Baptist. 

c  We  cannot  but  notice  here  the  influence  of  a  mother's  piety.— 
Chapt.  1:  10,  11;  24-28.    Comp.  U  Tim.  1:  6. 

2.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  times  are  divinely  called  devoted,  earn- 

est and  faithful  minieters  of  our  Lord,  who  preach  the  pure  word,  bi 
season  and  out  of  eeason. 

a.  Our  times  may  call  for  men  of  superior  intelligenoe  and  high 
culture);  but  the  first  and  great  need  are  men  truly  called  of 
God  and  fitted  for  their  work.  No  inunediate  call;  yet  a  man 
should  have  the  consciousness,  that  the  Lord  wants  him  for  this 
work. 

b.  Whence  shall  they  come?  Let  pious  mothers  remember  Hannah; 
let  pious  young  men  give  heed  to  the  word  and  the  Spirit;  let 
true  believers  earnestly  pray  for  a  holy  minietry,  and  let  the 
schools  of  the  prophete  do  their  share  in  giving  the  Church  a 
ministry  worthy  of  the  high  <^ce. 

c.  Rather  fewer  men,  truly  called  and  fitted  by  grace  than  many 
uncalled  ones!  One  true  prophet  is  a  host.  Moses,  Samuel, 
Elijah,  John  the  Baptist,  the  Apostles,  Luther,  etc. 

3.  The  next  great  need  is  the  preaching  of  repentance  conjoined  with  the 

Oospel. 

a.  Samuel  was  not  afraid  to  point  out  the  sin*  of  the  people.— Ch. 
7:  3.  Nor  need  we  be  afraid,  if  we  are  conscious  of  our  divine 
authority.  It  is  our  duty — Luke  24:  47;  II  Tim.  4:  2— a  duty 
sadly  neglected  in  some  quarters.  Luther's  Theses  begin  with 
repentance.  Here  the  beginning  must  be  made,  wherever  and 
whenever  a  reformation  is  needed. 

b.  But  Samuel  preached  also  gospel,  7:  3c.  So  do  we. — ^Is.  1:  18; 
43:  25;  55:  7;  Matt.  U:  28;  Luke  19:  10;  John  7:  37,  36;  I  John 
1:  7-9,  etc.  (Make  these  gospel  messages  as  emphatic  as  possible 
and  let  Christ  and  his  redemption  shine  forth  in  all  his  glory.) 

III.    The  remU, 

1.  Samuel's  labors  were  not  in  vain,  7:  4-6.    The  Lord  worked  with  him. 

2.  Appeal  to  our  hearers. 

B.    Text:    1  Sam.  8:  4-9;  10;  17-24. 

Historical  connection  of  text.  The  time  intervening  between  I  Sam.  7: 
8-6  and  the  text  is  at  least  20  years.  Changes  that  had  occurred  during  this 
timeu  The  demand  in  the  text  is  not  the  result  of  a  day,  but  probably  of 
Sonne  years.  It  betrays  a  hankering  after  the  world  which  is  very  daager- 
ous. 

DaNOKBS  and  PEBIUB  of  iMITATIirO  THB  WOBLD. 

The  text  brings  before  us: 

I.    An  vngodlif  dsmand, 

1.    They  demand  a  king.— V.  6,  6. 

a.  The  reasons  assigned.— V.  6.  This  was  evtOently  «  mere  pre« 
text.  Samuel  anolDtsd  David  more  tima  30  years  afterwards 
and  does  not  at  all  eeem  to  be  so  fMbtOb    His  sons  may  have 
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''ptrrertod  Judgmaiit;"  but  this  wa»  no  good  roMon  for  their 
dcmaiKL  The  true  reason  wss,  thej  had  another  project  In 
Tiew.  Tbey  were  dlsoonftent,  and  being  influenced  by  the  exter- 
nal pomp  and  power  of  the  surrounding  nations,  they  wanted  a 
radical  change,  something  entirely  new.  Crarings  of  human  na- 
ture for  something  new.  Discontent  with  God's  servants,  when 
a  few  gray  hairs  appear.  No  appreciation  of  their  experience 
and  wisdom. 

b.  There  was  nothing  wrong  In  the  demand;  for  God  had  made  pro- 
Tisloo  for  a  king— Deut.  17:  14-20— and  the  New  Testament  rec- 
ognise the  kingbood— Matt.  22:  21;  Rom.  18:  1-6;  I  Pet  2: 
lS-17 — ^furthermore,  as  the  priesthood  and  the  prophetic  ofllce  of 
Christ  was  typified  (in  Aaron,  Moses,  Samuel),  so  his  klnghood 
should  in  due  time  receire  its  type  in  a  man;  but  the  ungodli- 
ness of  their  demand  appears  in  their  asking  for  a  king  "like  all 
the  nations."  A  king  among  *'the  nations'*  was  an  autocrat,  su- 
preme ruler  and  judge,  independent.  He  represents  worldly 
power,  splendor  and  gratification.  The  underlying  idea  of  their 
demand  was  therefore  independence  of  God,  and  they  promised 
themselTes  something  better  than  what  tbey  had.  A  spirit  of 
this  kind  manifests  itself,  for  Instance,  at  our  national  elections* 
when  the  hope  of  the  nation  centres  itself  in  one  man.  and  the 
God  of  heaTOD  and  earth  is  altogcfther  left  out  of  sight  Refer 
also  to  the  many  tendencies  and  efforts  to  conform  to  this  world 
and  introduce  schemes  in  the  Church  borrowed  from  the  unbe- 
liering  world. 

c  All  thU  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.— Ps.  10:  16;  47:  7;  I  Tim. 
6:  15;  Is.  42:  8;  Matt  6:  24;  Rom.  18:  2;  I  John  2:  15-17;  II  Cor. 
6:  15.  In  the  Old  Testament  conformity  to  the  nations  la  called 
spiritual  harlotry;  in  the  New  Testament  Christ  draws  a  rery 
sharp  line  between  his  kingdom  and  tha  wortd. — ^Matt  21:  S3; 
John  18:  36.  The  Lord  Intended  a  king  for  Israel;  but  the  de- 
mand in  the  text  was  premature  and  ungodly,  for  God  had  been 
and  wanted  to  be  their  King. 

2.    And  yet  he  yielded  to  them,  as  a  dlsciplhiary  act — Comp.  Luke  15:  12. 

a.  Their  demand  displeased  Samuel  who  protested  against  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  If  God  yielded,  it  should  not  hare  the  ap- 
pearance, as  If  he  grsnted  their  request  with  pleasure.  He  al- 
lows such  men  to  hare  their  ways,  but  he  lets  them  feel  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

b.  Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  the  protest,  the  king  was 
chosen— 8:  19.  20;  10:  24— and  they  rejoiced  in  it.  as  sinners  re- 
joice, when  they  succeed  in  their  ungodly  plans. 

c.  Saul  appears  thus  fsr  as  an  honest  modest  young  man;  but  the 
whole  was  a  bad  movement,  a  courting  of  the  world  full  of  dan- 
gers and  perils,  as  the  resuK  shows. 

II.    The  dmtgen  tmd  penU  tnenrred. 

1.  Discontent  with  God's  rule  and  ways  and  choosing  our  own  way  is  al- 

ways fraught  with  danger. 

a.  It  implies  a  falling  away  from  the  faith  and  a  disobedience  to 
the  dlTine  will.  This  was  the  very  sin  of  Adam  in  Paradise  and 
it  brought  death  on  him.  This  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
will  is  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  who  csme  to  do  the  will  of  his 
Father.— John  5:  80.    It  is  sure  to  bring  disaster  in  the  end. 

b.  Men  may  succeed  for  a  while,  as  did  Israel  under  Saul  and  as  did 
the  prodigal,  but  it  lasts  only  a  short  time.  France  rejected 
God  and  recognised  only  king  Man;  it  brought  on  the  French 
ReTolution. 

2.  Imitating  the  world  means  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  dangerous  ele- 

m«it  which  cannot  but  do  harm, 
a.    Saul  was  Indeed  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;  but  he  dcTeloped  a 
bad  spirit  and  Israel  suffered  under  It— Chapt  8:  11-18. 
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b.  The  Church  has  suffered  Intensely  from  the  spirit  and  practices 
ot  the  world  which  have  been  so  heedlesirtj  inyited  wltSiin  her 
walls.  So  have  ftndlyldual  Christians.  (Specify  some  of  these 
itOkings.) 

c.  Hence  the  Word  of  Ood  is  full  of  warnings  against  conformity  to 
the  world.— Lety.  26:  lS-17;  Eccl.  11:  9;  Matt  16:  26;  Luke  9: 
59-62;  I  Cor.  10:  6'11;  Gal.  6:  7-8;  ReT.  8:  15ff. 

3.    This  ungodly  choice  was  a  rejeotion  of  God  and  hence  a  putting  them- 
selves under  a  ban. 

a.  So  the  Lord  regarded  and  declared  It— 8:  7;  10:  19.  We  cannot 
serve  two  makers.- Matt.  6:  24;  Luke  11:  28;  I  Cor.  10:  21. 

b.  Such  double  service  brings  chastisements  and  judgments.  Saul 
became  a  scourge  to  the  Israelites. 

c.  In  this  history  we  have  a  forshadowing  of  the  rejectloQ  of  Jesus 
by  itie  Jews  before  Pilate.  "We  have  no  king  l>ut  CsBsar."  It 
brought  judgment  on  them. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  God's  choice  and  appointment  to  be  our  King. 
Accept  obey  and  serve  him!  If  you  have  forsaken  him,  return  in  penitence 
and  faith  and  be  saved. 


EIGHTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

A.    Text:    I  Sam.  16:  1-13. 

Give  in  brief  the  history,  chapters  XI-XVI,  extending  over  more  than 
80  years.  Saul's  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  He  disobeys  Samuel  during 
an  engagement  with  the  Phili9tln«s.  He  is  informed  of  his  rejection  from 
the  kingdom  and  of  the  appointment  of  aoiother  king.  Yet,  he  remained  in 
his  office  and  commits  another  grave  act  of  disobedience.— Ch.  XV.  "To 
obeor  is  better  than  sacrifice."  He  is  liow  finally  rejected — v.  28— and  pre- 
paratory steps  are  taken  by  the  Lord  to  appoint  another  king. 

David  Anoiktsd  as  Futubk  Kino  ;  ob,  Tbs  Kino  of  God's  Cbozob. 
I.    The  aqn^omtmeni  of  a  kmg  hy  Ood^s  dtreetioiM. 

1.  It  is  God's  will  that  there  should  be  a  king. 

a.  He  had  made  man  a  kihg.— Gen.  1:  28.  After  he  had  loit  his 
crown  and  became  a  servant  a  slave,  it  was  still  God's  purpose 
to  make  him  a  king.  Pt  belongs  now  to  the  plan  of  salvation  to 
reinstate  him,  first  of  all  as  a  ruler  over  sin.  But  there  was 
also  to  be  a  king  over  his  people.  The  Lord  is  indeed  the  King; 
but  he  wanted  his  representative  among  his  people. 

b.  If  he  objected  to  the  people's  choice  in  eh.  VIII,  it  was  because 
their  action  was  premature  and  ungodly.  If  the  king  was  to 
Ibe  the  Lord's  representative,  he  had  the  right  to  make  the  se- 
lection. We  should  always  inquire,  what  is  his  will?  His  time 
had  now  come  and  hence  his  orders  in  the  text 

c.  It  was  an  act  of  great  condescension  and  mercy.  Thus  far  no 
repentance  for  their  ungodly  conduct  yet  the  Lord  comes  to 
them  with  a  helping  han^  How  great  his  mercy  toward  us 
sinful  creatures! 

2.  His  reasons  and  Object  in  appoimting  a  king. 

a.  Fallen  man  needs  a  ruler,  in  secular  as  well  as  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters. He  cannot  govern  himself  aright  even  if  he  boasts  of  his 
wisdom  and  power.  Anarchism  would  in  a  short  time  over- 
throw the  world.  Spiritually,  man  would  soon  fall  an  absolute 
prey  to  his  enemy,  the  devil.  No  king  mewns  no  law,  no  law 
means  no  God,  no  God  means  ruin  in  time  and  eternity. 

b.  It  was  therefore  a  wise  and  benevolent  design  that  God  insti- 
tuted authorities— domestic,  civil  and  ecclesiastical — ^to  govern, 
protect  and  guide  men.  The  family  must  have  its  head,  Uie 
state  its  ruler,  and  the  Church  its  Lord  and  Master,  with  Its 
officers  and  leaders  as  his  servants. — Col.  8:  18-24;  Rom.  18:  1-4; 
Col.  1:  18;  I  Cor.  12:  28;  Eph.  4:  11. 

c.  It  beioomes  us  to  honor  and  submit  to  these  authorities,  as  every- 
where taught  In  God's  Word.— Matt.  22:  21;  I  Pet  2:  18-18: 
Rom.  18:  6-7;  Bph.  6:  1-6. 
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S.    The  Lord  himself  giyes  the  neceaBary  direcUoDB. 

a.  He  ks  tlie  Supreme  King  and  he  wanta  men  of  his  own  choice  to 
be  his  repreaemtatlves  and  Instruments.  Henoe  his  directions 
In  Vss.  1-S,  giren  ImmediiUely.  He  glTes  them  now  in  his 
Word  and  through  Providence.  We  should  always  endeavor  to 
ascertain  his  will  in  these  important  mattersi — Acts  1:  23-26: 
6:  1-6;  18:  2-4. 

b.  What  lessons  could  and  should  we  learn  from  this  as  citizens, 
and  as  church  members  in  the  choice  of  magistrates  and  of- 
ficers in  the  Church! 

II    The  wuin  wkom  the  Lord  chooeee  and  appoitUe, 

A  nerw,  familiar  and  illustrious  name  appears  now  in  the  history  of 
God's  people,  one  which  served  the  Interests  of  Israel  as  much  aa  any  one 
before  or  afterwards,  one  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  greoi  types  of  Him 
who  was  to  be  the  true  and  everlasting  King  of  the  people  of  Gk>d. 

1.  David,  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  the  Bethleftiemite. 

a.  The  prophet  had  hardly  expected  a  king  from  the  insignificant 
hamlet  and  from  the  rank  of  a  shepherd  boy;  yet,  **the  Lord 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth." — V.  7.  *'The  outward  appearance"  is 
not  «  safe  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  character  and  piety  in 
the  heart.  Compare  the  Gospel  for  to-day — ^MatL  7:  15-23 — 
wolves  in  sheep  clothing,  men  saying.  "Lord,  Lord,"etc 

b.  David  may  at  the  time  have  shown  little  qualification  for  the 
high  office;  but  the  grace  of  God  can  fit  him  for  it.  And  It  was 
done.  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day 
forward." — V.  IS.  Samuel  hesitated  not  to  anoint  him  and 
thereby  set  him  apart  for  his  future  work. 

c  These  are  often  the  Lord's  ways. — I  Cor.  1:  26-29.  Give  illus- 
trations and  enoourage  the  humble  to  give  themselves  to  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  who  can  make  <them  use- 
ful in  his  service. 

2.  The  choice  of  David  a  type  of  the  choice  and  appolnimeDt  of  David's 

Son  according  to  the  fiesh  and  of  God's  Son  according  to  his  eternal 
origin. 

a.  (It  is  not  necessary  to  Specify  here  at  length  the  points  of  ana- 
logy. Each  one  can  easily  do  It  for  for  himself.  The  royal  de- 
scent, the  humble  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem,  the  fear  at 
Jerusalem — comp.  v.  4  with  Matt.  2:  3 — the  message  of  peace — 
V.  6  oomp.  with  Luke  2:  14;  John  20:  21 — his  being  set  apart  of- 
ficially and  his  being  anointed  with  the  Spirit— Matt.  8:  13-17; 
Luke  4:  18 — his  humble  appearance  in  the  world,  his  divine 
commission,  his  Klnghood,  etc.,  can  and  should  be  brought  out 
and  emphasised.) 

b.  Be  not  offended  at  his  lowliness,  while  on  earth,  nor  at  his  cross 
with  its  regal  title  above  his  head;  he  is  now  exalted  to  the 
right  hand  of  majesty  and  he  has  his  kingdom  which  "is  Hght- 
eousness,  peace  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  GhosL."  Blessed  are  they 
who  are  called  into  his  kingdom  and  who  obey  the  call. 


B.      Text:    I  Sam.  17:  38-52. 

The  story  in  this  chapter  is  well  known.  We  do  not  propose  to  consider 
it  in  Its  historical  bearing.  *There  cannot  be  any  question,  that  It  has  its 
typical  meaning.    This  Is  its  chief  value  for  us. 

David's  Conflict  With  Goliath  and  His  Victory  Ovkb  Him. 

I.    Aea  tjfpe  of  Chritffe  conflict  wUh  the  deml  and  hh  vietory  over  Attn. 

1.    The  enemy  to  be  overcome. 

a.  Two  armies  meet  in  this  chapter,  the  Philistines  and  "the  men 
of  Israel."  They  represent  two  powers,  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness and  the  kingdom  of  light,  unequal  as  to  numbers,  and  more 
unequal  as  to  the  strength  in  themselves.  The  children  of  light 
have  powerful  enemies.— Ps.  2:  2,  3;  Eph,  6:  12. 

*Thls  can  be.  dons  in  a  separate  sermon. 
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b.  Tot,  there  In  but  one  man  who  takea  up  the  battle  for  the  Phil- 
istines, their  champion  who  challenges  the  Israelites  to  send  one 
manr  against  him.  The  battle  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  duel.  Go- 
liath's site,  armour  and  insolent  defiance. — ^Vss.  4-10. 

We  cannot  be  long  in  doubt  whom  he  typifies.  The  devil  is 
mightier  than  man  now  is.  His  weapons  are:  cunning,  deceit, 
falsehood,  hypocricy,  boastfulness,  insolmice,  the  sword  of  per- 
secution and  death.  From  the  time  oi  Adam's  fall  to  his  over- 
throw in  the  New  Dispeneation — for  more  than  40  centuries^he 
defied  the  people  of  God  and  boasted  of  his  power  over  the  world. 
The  entire  heathebi  world  was  under  his  control  and  every  sin 
of  Israel  was  a  victory  for  him. 

c.  All  Jsrael  was  "dismayed."— V.  11.  No  good  sign.  Why  should 
they  fear?  Had  they  forgotten.—Bx.  12:  Slff;  14:  18;  Deut  7: 
icr?  They  are  beginning  to  reap  what  they  had  sown  in  chapt. 
8:  5fr.  They  had  reelected  their  God  and  are  now  helpless.  How 
helpless  tnan  over  f^^aimrt  Satan,  whem  he  forsakes  his  God! 

2.  God  raised  up  one  who  could  accept  the  Philistine's  challenge.    It  was 

but  an  humble  shepherd  boy,  'but  he  was  God's  ohoeen  future  king  of 
Israel  and  he  i^ould  save  his  people  from  shame  and  defeat. 

a.  Whom  should  he  typify?  Certainly  none  other  than  David's 
Son  and  bord,  even  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil.  He  is  "the  stronger"  one  who  should  come  upon 
"the  strong  man"  and  overcome  him  and  take  his  armour.  By 
his  birth  be  came  "among  his  brethren"  and  volunteered  to 
fight  the  champion  of  hell's  armies.  The  Jealousy  of  his  breth- 
ren, the  Jews.— V.  28  comp.  with  Luke  4:  21-80. 

b.  His  weapons.  Gollah's  weapons  were  carnal,  and,  according  to 
Saul's  notion,  David  was  to  fight  fiesh  with  fiesh;  but  he  refused 
and  went  forth  with  his  sling  and  in  the  name  of  4)he  Lord  of 
hosts.  Christ's  weapon  was  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  He  oould 
wield  it  better  than  an>  one  else.    It  idways  hit  its  mark. 

3.  The  encounter.    David's;  describe  it  briefly. 

a.  Chri0t's  with  the  devil  throughout  his  whole  life  on  earth.  The 
unbellving  Jews  were  Satan's  agents,  through  whom  he  con- 
temprtuou^y  rails  at  him.— Matt.  18:  64-57;  Luke  11:  16;  John 
7:  45fr;  8:  48-63. 

His  special  encounter  with  the  devil  in  Matt.  4:  Iff,  and  during 
his  passion. 

b.  Christ's  victory  everywhere,  even  on  Calvary.  His  death  was  a 
victory.  He  brings  the  trophies  of  the  battle  to  his  disciples  in 
his  "peace."— John  20:  19. 

c.  Let  us  not  overlook  this.  This  is  the  main  object  of  the  whole 
history  in  the  text  As  the  defeat  of  Goliath  was  the  defeat  of 
the  Philistines  and  David's  victory  was  the  victory  for  the  Is- 
raelites, so  Christ's  victory  is  ours. — J^cflin  12:  81;  Rom.  4:  25; 
I  Cor.  15:  57;  Rom.  8:  87.  It  is  Imputed  to  us  by  faith  in  our 
Justification.  Let  every  one  apply  it  to  himself  by  faith  and  re- 
joice in  it.— Col.  1:  12-14. 

II.    Ai  a  ifpe  of  (he  believer's  toarfare  agaif^  the  devil  and  hie  army. 

1.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  devil  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  His  power  over  the  world  was  de- 
ittroyed — Heb.  2:  14.  16 — be  cannot  keep  men  captive — Bph.  4:  8 — ^has 
no  power  over  believers  to  secure  their  condemnation  for  their  sins< — 
Rom.  8:  83,  34,  1.  Tet,  he  hinders  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom 
and  amioys  believers,  even  as  the  Philtatines  continued  to  be  the 
enemies  of  God's  people  and  ito  annoy  them. 

a.  His  assaults  on  the  Church.  PenE9ecuti<His  from  heathenism, 
Arianism,  Sodnianism,  Mohamedanism,  the  Papacy  and  the  In- 
quisition. More  modern  enemies  of  the  Church  down  to  Anti- 
christ and  the  most  recent  attacks  on  the  Bible  may  be  referred 
to. 

b.  On  indiyiduals.    (Draw  from  your  paiitoval  ezpertsnoe,  etc.) 


4S3  THS  LUTHERAN  CHtmCH  REVIEW. 

S.    Oar  4«teBftlTe  and  oflentlTe  weapoiiB. 

A.    Not  the  power  oC  ihB  lUte,  nor  of  taunuui  wlBdom.  nor  of  organ- 
isation aa  sncli,  whether  hierarchical  or  democratic; 

b.  Init  the  Word  oC  Ood  in  ita  parity  and  aimplicitj.  Lather's 
Bible  and  hia  preaching,  and  the  FIto  Parta  oC  his  Catechism 
haTe  done  more  for  the  reatoratlon  of  the  Charch  to  her  rights 
and  her  freedom  than  all  haman  power*  combined  could  haTe 
accomplished.  His  battle  hymn.  Let  the  pulpit  and  the  indl- 
▼idaal  belierer  wield  the  nerer  failing  aword  of  the  Spirit  in  Che 
name  of  the  Lord  of  hosta. 
S.    And  Tictory  ahaU  be  aare— Matt  1<:  18— 

a.  orer  the  derll — Bph.  <:  16— oin — ^Rom.  <:  14;  8:  2;  J<4in  8:  S2-3S 
—and  the  world— John  15:  88;  I  John  6:  4.  6 — 

b.  orer  false  doctrine  and  Antiobrivt—- I  John  4:  8.  4;  n  Theas.  8: 
8— and  over  death.— I  Cor.  15:  55-57. 

Lei  OS  learn  the  leaaon  and  pat  on  the  whole  armour  of  Ood. — Bph.  8:  11. 
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A.    Text:    I  Sam.  18:  1-4  (20:  17.  28.  42.) 

"Make  to  yourseWea  frienda,"  etc  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
character  of  friendship,  in  Ita  motlTea  and  objects.  The  doeeat  earthly 
friendship  Ood  himself  eatabllshed  in  Oen.  2:  20-25. 

As  deairable  aa  true  friendship  is.  so  rare  it  la.  The  text  preaents  a 
beautiful  specimen. 

Thb  FmnnnMHip  of  Datid  akd  Jonathan  a  Pictubx  of  Trux  Frxxnimhip. 

L     WhtUiitmefritndtkipf 

1.  We  must  diatlnguish  it  from  the  unhallowed  friendship  of  the  world. 

a.  Specimen  of  It  In  the  goapel  for  to-day— Luke  18:  1-9 — for  ael- 
flsh,  ainful  purpoaea.  Men  may  unite  for  their  muturl  protec- 
tion; but  then  the  meana  to  the  end  aa  w^l  as  the  end  its^f 
must  be  right  and  good.  To  band  together  for  purely  selfish 
and  ainful  purpoaea.  regardleas  of  the  means  and  of  the  rights 
of  othera  is  alnfuL  The  friendahlp  of  the  club-houae,  the  lodge 
room,  the  aaloon,  the  gambling  hell,  the  den  of  thleyea.  etc 

b.  There  is  a  friendahlp  of  the  world  which  la  openly  arrayed 
agalnat  all  good  order  and  agalnat  religion.  Socialism,  ccmimun- 
iam,  anarchism,  oath-|>ound  oonspiraclea. — Acta  23:  13.  Pilate 
and  Herod  are  atill  made  frlenda,  when  the  religion  of  Christ  is 
to  be  oppoaed. 

c.  Such  friendahlp  aa  la  made  in  ain  and  for  ain,  doea  not  deaerre 
this  Doible  name  and  brings  ruin  in  the  end. — Numb.  16:  3-32;  II 
Sam.  15:  12;  18:  14.  The  Jews  uniting  against  Jeeus.— Matt.  23: 
37,  38;  Luke  19:  14-27;  Jaa.  4:  4.  Beware  of  It!  What  a  warn- 
ing example  la  Judas  making  friends  with  the  enemiea  of  Jeaoe! 

2.  Orer  agalnat  this  we  aee  a  beautiful  picture  of  true  friendahlp  in  the 

text.^ 
a. '  It  la  the  outgrowth  of  disintereated  lore. — V.  1.  This  love  la  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  general  lore  which  we  owe  to  our 
neighbor.  This  may  not  be  mutual.  The  loye  underlying  true 
friendahlp  sees  In  the  other  its  own  likeness.  It  la  reciprocated. 
— John  15:  14.  And  yet,  it  does  not  lore  for  any  good  we  gee, 
but  merely  for  the  party's  sake  who  ia  beloyed.  Diaintcreated! 
Hence  entirely  different  from  the  friendship  among  sinners.— 
Luke  8:  80-35. 
b.  It  is  a  uodon  of  heart  (sentiment)  and  soul  (thought)  in  that 
which  is  right  and  good— Acta  4:  82— '*a  covenant"  not  written 
on  paper,  nor  entered  into  by  the  adoption  of  a  oonatitutlon  and 
by-lawa;  but  one  which  is  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  Internal 
harmony  Id  ererythlng  Ahat  la  rlcht^  true  and  good. 
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c.  Remember,  however,  that  such  dMntereated  love  and  such  har- 
mony can  only  exist  where  there  is  unity  in  the  true  faith.  The 
piety  of  David  and  Jonathan,  and  their  unity  In  the  spirit  are 
visible  everywhere.  The  Lord  was  'the  bond  of  union  between 
them — chapt.  20:  23,  42.  Compare  a^^aln  Acts  4:  S2.  ''The  mul- 
titude of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul." 
There  ki  no  true  brotherhood  and  there  cannot  be  true  friendship 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  true  faith.  Love  is  a  fruit  of  faith  and 
of  the  Spirit.— Oal.  6:  22. 

II.    Horn  it  wMttifesU  Uadf. 

1.  In  mutual  good  will. 

a.  Jonathan  was  in  character  the  opposite  of  his  father.  Saul  was 
Jealous,  eelfMi,  envious;  his  son  knew  nothing  of  Jealousy — 
18:  4.  He  knew  that  David  was  to  be  king,  and  although 
he  was  to  some  degree  entitled  to  the  throne,  yet  he  yielded 
willingly  his  robe  and  his  eword  to  David. 

b.  What  a  noble  example  for  us!  How  rare  such  a  magnanimous 
and  benevolent  disposition!  Yet,  such  Is  our  Christian  duty — 
I  Cor.  10:  24;  13:  6;  Rom.  12:  10b;  15:  2;  Luke  14:  10,  11.  The 
opposite  is  disapproved.— Matt.  20:  21-24;  Luke  22:  24-27.  Cul- 
tivate the  spirit  of  humility  and  good  will.    It  ki  Christ-like. 

2.  In  mutual  heartfelt  sympathy. 

a.  In  chapt.  20:  1-4  David  pours  out  his  heart  to  Jonathan  and 
the  latter  sympathizes  with  him.  Their  Intercourse  was  always 
kind,  brotherly. 

b.  True  frieDdship  has  a  heart  for  the  sorrows  of  others. — Rom. 
12:  15.  The  sympathetic  tear  and  the  sympathetic  word  is  like 
a  gentle  dew  on  the  withering  flow^. 

But  true  friendship  acts.    Hence: 

3.  In  self-denying,  self-sacrificing  service. 

a.  Jonathan  not  only  cheerfully  surrenders  the  throne  to  David;  he 
protects  him  everywhere  and  even  risks  his  life  for  him. — Chapt 
20:  83. 

b.  It  is  especially  in  seasons  when  self-^Senials  and  sacrifices  are 
required,  that  the  friendship  of  t|ie  world  falls.  I  am  afraid 
the  unjust  steward  made  a  wrong  calculation. — Luke  16:  4.  See 
Matt.  27:  3,  4.  The  true  friend  "assists  and  comforts  In  danger 
and  want"  of  body  and  soul,  though  it  may  cost  him  self-denial 
and  sacrifice.— Acts  11:  28-80;  21:  18;  Phil.  2:  17;  I  John  8:  16b. 

We  cannot  close  without  reminding  ourselves  of  the  truest  Friend  whom 
we  have,  even  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  good  will  toward  us, 
and  whose  sympathy  and  kind  offices  for  us  led  him  to  give  his  life  for  us 
on  the  cross  and  who  is  ever  with  his  friends  erven  unto  the  end  of  the 
world. 

But,  love  must  be  reciprocated.— I  John  4:  19;  John  14:  28.    Friendship 
must  be  mutual.    We  must  have  fellowship  with  Christ  as  well  as  he  with 
us,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  it — ^John  15:  4-8. 
us,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  it — ^John  15:  4-8.    Church  Book  440. 


B.    Text:    I  Sam.  19:  4-10;  81:  1-4. 

The  Epistle  for  to-day  contains  a  solemn  warning — ^I  Cor.  10:  12 — and 
it  gives  tfome  striking  examples  of  persons  once  highly  favored  of  God,  but 
who  disregarded  his  word  and  fell  into  unbelief  and  sin. 

A  similar  case  in  the  teixt  Saul  fell  into  grievous  sins  and  became  al- 
together estranged  from  God.    We  have  in  him 
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A  PiGTUBX  OF  AM  ApOSTATX  CHRISTIAN. 

Let  US  ooMlder. 

L    2%0  iipoiteesf— *ow  (fOM^fcl  o&otrf. 

1.  It»  poflsibllity 

a.  is  clearly  taught  in  Scripture.— Luke  11:  24,  25;  John  5:  14; 
I  Cor.  10:  12;  II  Cor.  2:  11;  Heb.  8:  13;  4:  11;  6:  6;  12:  16.  It  Is 
implied  in  the  numerous  exhortations  to  watchfulness  and  per- 
severance. 

b.  History  proves  it  Saul  enjoyed  great  favors  from  God— I  Sam. 
10:  9,  10— but  he  fell.  Other  individuals  and  multitudes,  even 
Qen.  6:  18. 

2.  How  does  it  come  to  pass? 

a.  U  would  seem,  as  if  the  Lord  was  the  cause  in  Saul's  case — 
19:  9 — but  it  only  appears  so.  Ood  does  not  harden  without  a 
specific  cause  on  the  part  of  man.  Against  Calvinism. — Hosea 
13:  9;  Matt.  23:  87. 

b.  Saul  had  rejected  the  Word  of  the  Lord  and  disobeyed  his  voice. 
I  Sam.  16:  22,  23.    This  was  the  beginning  of  his  apostacy. 

Believers  fall  away  from  God  either  by  shutting  their  ears  to 
the  pura  Word  of  God  and  accepting  false  doctrines;  or  by  wil- 
fully sinning  against  his  Word  and  following  their  own  selfish 
will,  or  by  both.    How  dangerous  either  of  them! 

c.  By  continuing  and  persisting  in  this  downward  path,  notwith- 
standing the  divine  remonstrances,  warnings  and  chastisements. 
Thus  Saul  persisted  in  acting  contrary  to  the  Word  and  to  con- 
scienceu  True,  he  confesses  his  transgression;  but  it  was  not 
true  repentance  (only  "sorrow  of  the  world").  He  does  not 
humble  himself  before  God,  nor  ask  pardon  of  Him,  but  of  man 
only.— I  Sam.  16:  24,  26.  The  motive  and  object  of  his  confes- 
sion wsa  not  "godly,"  but  selfish.— V.  30.  Nor  does  his  subse- 
quent life  riiow,  that  his  repentance  was  a  change  of  mind. 
Compare  the  Epistle.  Oocssional  regrets  of  pecrsons  at  this 
stage,  but  no  true  return  to  the  Lord ;  on  the  contrary  they  de- 
part more  from  the  f&ith  and  sink  deeper  into  sin  and  under  the 
full  power  of  the  devil — sometimes  suddenly,  sometimes  gradu- 
ally. Bventually  they  are  out  of  the  state  of  grace  and  for  the 
second  time  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death  worse  than  before. — 
Rev.  2:  21,  22;  8:  16-17. 

IL    lU  UrriUe  etmtequenoei. 

1.    Such  a  person's  conditicm  runs  on  from  bad  to  worse. 

a.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul. — I  Sam.  16:14;  18: 
12.  This  is  like  taking  the  life-blood  from  a  man.  A  Christian 
cannot  wilfully  disobey  God's  Word  and  sin  against  conscience 
without  grieving  the  Spirit.  God  is  long-suffering;  but  if  men 
continue  to  resist,  he  withdraws  his  Spirit,  and  with  him  spirit- 
ual strength  and  life  depart — Gen.  6:  8.  The  will  and  the  power 
to  resist  evil  decreases. 

b.  And  the  power  of  unbeiiief  and  sin  increases.  The  unclean 
spirit  returns  wi^  seven  other  spirits.  We  can  almost  trace 
these  seven  spirits  in  Saul's  sins  and  crimes.  Hypocrisy  and 
feigned  repentance;  more  bitter  hatred  and  persecution  of  the 
rightjeous;  deliberate  and  repeated  attempts  to  kill  the  innocent 
and  benefactors;  perjury;  necromancy  and  hence  complete 
apostacy  from  God;  possibly  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost; 
suicide.  When  men  forsake  the  pure  Word  of  God,  especially 
the  Gospel,  they  are  led  from  one  stage  of  unbelief,  false  doc- 
trine and  sin  to  the  other.  Their  understanding  is  blinded,  so 
that  they  rather  brieve  a  lie  than  God's  truth;  their  eon- 
sciences  become  numb  and  callous  and  their  hearts  hardened. 
They  declare  their  past  experience  a  deception  and  "crucify  to 
themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh."  They  glory  in  their  shame, 
drift  away  into  every  possible  form  of  heresy  and  sin  and  may 
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become  the  ayowed  enemies  and  the  open  blMphemere  of  the 
Bible,  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  Church  and  of  ereiTthin^  that  is 
holy  and  divine.    Specify  some  cases.    A  dreadful  condition! 

2.  The  chances  and  possibilities  of  return  become  fewer. 

a.  It  is  not  impossible  for  an  apostate,  who  has  not  as  yet  com- 
mitted the  sin  against  the  Holy  Qhost,  to  return.  The  way  for 
him  is  always  open.    Christ  is  ready  to  receiye  and  restore  him. 

b.  But  the  longer  he  continues  In  his  sins  and  opposition  to  God 
and  his  Word,  the  fewer  the  chances  and  the  more  difficult  to 
repent.    It  finally  becomes  impossible. — ^Heb.  6:  4. 

3.  God's  righteous  Judgments. 

a.  The  heart  of  the  stubborn  sinner  is  hardened  as  a  Judgment. 

b.  God  may  send  temporal  punishments.  So  on  SauL  See  also  the 
EpIsUe.— Heb.  10:  28-31. 

c.  At  last  a  hopeless  death  and  a  woeful  eternity. — ^Heb.  10:  26.  27. 
Think  of  the  dreadful  case  of  Judas  and  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phlra. 

III.    Its  9olemn  loarmiH^. 

1.  Beware  of  the  first  step!    It  is  the  beginning;  you  know  not  where  it 

ends.    Hiertory  is  full  of  examples.— I  Tim.  1:  19,  20. 

2.  Let  those  who  are  on  the  downward  road  stop  at  once.    Take  the  solemn 

warning  of  the  Epistle.— I  Cor.  10:  6-12. 

a.  Do  not  despair,  as  if  you  could  not  or  would  not  he  accepted. 

b.  But  do  not  postpone.    Act  at  once. 

3.  The  safest  is,  to  be  and  remain  faithful.      Prenrentlye  better  Uian  a 

doubtful  cure. — Luke  21:  34-36;  I  Cor.  16:  13. 


TENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

A.    Text:    II  Sam.  5:  1-6;  7:  12,  13. 

Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  was  a  failure  and  ended  miserably.  He 
was  not  the  man  of  God's  choice.  David,  however,  was  "a  man  after  God's 
heart,"  and  the  king,  in  whom  the  future  King,  the  Messiah,  should  have  a 
significant  type,  as  is  clear  from  chapt.  7:  12,  13;  Luke  1:  82,  33. 

The  Kino  aftxb  God's  Own  Hkast,  and  His  Rkiok. 

I.     The  type, 

1.  David  had  been  anointed  and  set  apart  by  God  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  our  text;  but  he  did  not  enter  on  his  reign  until  after  Saul's  death; 
at  first  only  over  Juda  nnd  after  7^  years  over  Israel. 

a.  Saul  had  repeatedly  sought  David's  life,  but  God  protected  him. 
Saul  dies.  David  lives  and  is  made  king.  It  is  folly  to  fight 
gainst  God  and  his  plans — Ex.  6:  14;  Numb.  22:  22;  Acts  9: 
4,  6;  23:  12fr — Luther  at  Worms.  God  always  carries  out  his 
purposes  in  the  end. 

b.  David's  character  is  described  by  the  Lord  himself,  '*a  man 
after  his  own  heart."  His  Psalms  are  an  expression  of  the  sin- 
cere pieity  of  his  heart  He  was  not  perfect,  yet,  he  had  the 
testimony  in  I  Kings  9:  4.  His  faith  and  trust,  love,  obedience, 
patience,  etc. 

c.  His  kingdom,  not  large  compared  with  other  nations;  composed 
of  12  tribes,  but  united  into  one  kingdom.  They  were  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  especially  favored  with  the  divine  Law, 
the  priesthood,  the  tabernacle,  "a  holy  nation,"  under  the  di- 
vine protection  and  guidance,  destined  to  be  the  bearer  of  sal- 
vation to  the  world,  the  only  nation,  whose  God  was  the  Lord. 

2.     David's  reign. 

a.  His  first  act  was  of  a  military  character.  He  took  the  strong 
hold  of  Zion  and  founded  on  it  "the  city  of  David."  Jerusalem 
became  now  the  centre  of  the  nation  and  perhaps  the  most  fa- 
mous and  well-'known  city  in  the  world's  history.  It  has  a 
glorious  and  a  tragic  history.  As  a  man  of  war  David  subdued 
his  enemies  and  enlarged  the  borders  of  Israel. 
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b.  Id  anoUier  respect  be  was  a  man  of  peace.  He  arranged  tbe  In- 
ternal affairs  of  his  kingdom,  devoting  his  special  attentioo  to 
the  rellgloiis  elevation  of  his  people;  had  the  ask  of  God  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  organized  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  a  more  perfect  man- 
ner, ordered  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  and  intended  to  build 
a  temple  for  the  Lord. 

c.  Hie  reign  was  a  successful  one  and  he  secured  for  the  theocratic 
state  the  greatest  extent  of  territory  which  it  ever  acquired. 
So  far  as  he  is  a  type,  his  life  and  reign  teaches  many  good  les- 
sons to  rulers  and  subject*. 

We  pass  from  the  type  to 

II.    lUfidfikmeiU, 

1.  It  finds  its  fulfillment  in  none  other  than  in  David's  Son  according  to 

the  fiesh.  even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ— <3hapt.  7:  12,  13— refers  pri- 
marily to  David's  immediate  son;  but  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  not  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  until  "the  Prince  of  peace"  appears. 

a.  He  is  infinitely  superior  to  David,  perfectly  "after  the  heart  of 
God."— Heb.  1:  8;  Matt.  S:  17;  17:  6;  22:  48;  John  1:  14;  14:  11; 

•17:  21-28;  6:  88;  8:  46;  I  Pet.  2:  22.  God's  Son  as  weU  a* 
David's,  the  God-man.  A  mystery,  but  a  truth!  Rom.  1:  8,  4 — 
his  death  and  resurrection  prove  his  humanity  and  his  divinity. 

b.  He,  the  God-man,  is  chosen,  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  King. — 
Is.  9:  6,  7.  He  is  a  bom  King.  All  power  was  given  unto  him. 
Yet,  during  his  state  of  humiliation,  he  denied  himself  its  full 
use,  as  David  was  king  before  he  exercised  his  authority.  His 
enemies  opposed  and  still  oppose,  his  Kingship,  yet  in  due  time. 
After  having  been  made  "perfect  through  sufferings" — Heb.  1: 
9,  10;  Luke  24:  86 — he  was  exalted  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.— Matt  28:  18;  Mark  16:  19;  Phil.  2: 
8-11.  He  exercises  supreme  authority  over  heaven  and  earth 
(his  three-fold  kingdom).— Bph.  1:  21,  22;  I  Cor,  15:  27;  Heb. 
2:  7,  8. 

2.  His  reign  in  his  kingdom  of  grace.    This  la  the  kingdom  and  "house" 

promised  in  the  text, — 7:  12,  18. 

a.  It  is  a  spiritual  kingdom— John-  18:  86 — Christ  ruling  in  the 
hearts  of  men  through  his  Spirit  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit" — Zech.  4:  6;  Acte  2 — who  calls,  enlightens 
and  sanctifies.  Christ's  rule  is  Just,  kind,  meek,  compasslonaie, 
beneficient.— Matt  11:  30;  21:  5;  John  10:  14;  Hex.  84:  23-26. 

b.  It  is  one,  "one  flock,"  unites  men  Into  true  unity  by  the  one 
faith  in  one  Lord — Bph.  2:  14;  4:  5;  it  is  comparatively  small; 
Luke  12:  32;  yet  ever  increasing  by  conquests  through  the  Gos- 
pel.—Matt  8:  11;  Rev.  6:  2;  11:  15. 

c.  He  administers  grace,  peace,  freedom,  happiness  and  salvation — 
Luke  14:  15-17;  Rom.  14:  17— «ets  the  captives  free— Luke  4:  18 
— establishes  good  order  among  men;  restores  the  true  worship 
and  service  of  God,  and  causes  men  to  sing  Psalms. 

d.  It  is  an  everlasting  kingdom— Luke  1:  83;  Ps.  145:  18;  Dan.  7: 
27— which  will  be  transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  g^ory.— Luke 
22:  29,  80. 

Are  we  the  willing  and  obedient  subjects  of  this  King?  (Use  also  the 
Gospel  for  to-day  to  make  appeals  to  the  unconverted  and  negligent  and 
encourage  believers  to  be  loyal  and  faithful  to  their  King).  Church  Book. 
No.  207. 


B.    Text:    Psalm  18  (vss.  1-6,  47-50). 

The  inestimable  value  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  for  prophecy,  doctrine,  de- 
votion and  liturgies.  The  Psalms  "reveal  the  power  and  depth  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  believers  under  the  Old  Covenant  and  thus  open  to  us  an  Inex- 
hauistible  source  of  consolation  and  admonition,  of  encouragement  and 
strength,  suited  to  our  own  spiritual  life."  Luther:  "It  might  well  be  call- 
ed a  little  Bible,  embracing  like  a  manual  in  the  shortest  and  flne«t  way,  aU 
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the  rest  of  the  Bibles  a  sample  book  of  the  whole  of  Christiaiiity,  or  of  all 
the  sainta,  in  order  that  he  who  cannot  read  the  whole  Bible,  might  baye 
here  almost  the  whole  substance  of  it  in  6ne  little  book."  **-Whena  do  we 
find  fln^  worde  of  Joy  than  the  Psalms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  contain? 
Again,  where  do  we  find  more  plaintive,  pitiful  words  of  sadness  than  the 
Psalms  of  lamentation  contain?'*  "I  hold  that  no  finer  book  of  exemplaries, 
or  legends  of  the  eaints  has  appeared  or  will  appear  on  earth  than  the 
Psalter,"  etc 

Seventy-three  of  the  Psalms  are  assigned  by  their  titles  to  David,  who 
is  unequalled  as  a  psalmist.  We  can  select  only  two  of  them  for  our  pres- 
ent con^deration;  one  in  which  we  find  David  on  the  height  of  his  glory 
and  J^oy,  and  the  other  in  which  we  see  him  in  the  depth  of  htm  humiliation 
and  sorrow.  The  first  one  is  to  be  the  subject  of  our  meditation  now.  It  is 
also  found  with  some  variations  in  II  Sam.  22.  It  is  David's  thanksgiving 
for  the  many  deliverances  God  had  wrought  for  him.  The  poetry  Is  very 
Une,  the  images  bold,  the  expressions  lofty  and  every  word  proper  and  sig- 
nificant; but  the  piety  far  exceeds  the  poetry.  Holy  faith,  and  love,  and  Joy, 
and  praise,  and  hope  are  here  lively,  active  and  happy. 

The  Bxlixvsb'8  Thanksoivxno  to  God  fob  His  Manifold  Mxbcibb. 

I.    The  mercies  received. 

Deliverance  from  powerful  enemies.    So  the  title  of  our  psalm  says. 

1.  David  had  his  enemies. 

a.  Luther  names  four:  Saul,  who  hated  and  tried  to  assassinate 
him;  the  nations  who  sought  to  overthrow  him;  Absalom  who 
conspired  against  him,  and  the  insurgents  who  Joined  the  latter. 

b.  All  were  powerful  and  there  was  continual  danger. 

2.  Though  king  and  warrior  himself,  he  does  not  trust  in  his  own  strength 

and  skill,  hut  in  his  God,  who  is  his  defence  and  8trength.—Vs8.  2, 
31,  82. 

a.  In  his  distress  he  called  upon  Jehovah. — ^V.  6.  He  used  the 
means  at  his  commmand,  but  did  not  confide  in  them. — Ps.  118: 
8-10. 

b.  His  faith  and  trust  in  Jehovah.  This  is  always  the  safest.  The 
Lord  is  mighty  and  willing  to  protect  and  deliver  his  people. 

3.  The  wonderful  deliverances. 

a.  Notice  the  graphic  description  and  the  sublime  imagery  In 
which  the  psalmist  views  them.— Vs.  7-19. 

b.  It  is  an  evidence  of  his  faith.  How  different  do  great  men  (and 
small  ones  too)  often  look  upon  their  deliverances  from  danger 
and  upon  their  achievements!    Follow  David's  example. 

c.  All  these  enemies  were  defeated  and  David  and  his  kingdom  was 
established,  strengthened  and  enlarged.    Great  mercies! 

4.  We  cannot  pass  by  this  without  calling  to  mind  the  great  mercies  which 

we  receive  from  God's  hand.  Not  to  speak  of  the  countless  tempmtd 
blessings,  let  us  remember  our  dellverence  from  spiritual  enemies, 
prophetically  or  typically  indicated  in  this  Psalm. 

a.  The  devil,  sin  in  the  heart,  the  world  and  death,  all  of  whom 
aim  at  our  destruction  and  against  whom  we  are  helpless  in 
ourselves.— John  15:  5;  II  CJor.  3:  5;  Rom.  7:  18,  19,  24. 

b.  Christ,  '*the  anointed" — v.  50 — hath  delivered  us  from  them  with 
great  power.  He  is  *Hhe  bom  of  our  salvation."  The  "fire  out 
of  his  mouth  (his  word)  devoured"  them.  "The  earth  shook" 
on  Calvary  and  on  ESaster  mom  and  we  were  freed. 

c.  Believe  and  trust  in  him,  and  you  shall  be  more  than  conquerors. 
—Rom.  8:  88-37.  "Who  hath  redeemed  me."  etc.— II  Art  How 
great  this  deliverance!    How  great  this  salvation! 

n.     The  thanks  given. 

1.    With  the  heart  which  recognizes  all  gifts  of  Gk)d  as  great  mercies. 

a.  David's  Psalms  of  thanksgiving  are  the  spontaneous  outbursts 
of  a  grateful  heart    Text;  Ps.  103:  1,  2;  186:  1. 

b.  The  greater  the  gift  and  the  less  worthy  the  recipient,  the 
greats  the  debt  of  gratitude.  If  David  was  so  thankful  for 
temporal  deliverances,  how  much  more  should  we  be  for  our 
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■pirtttial  MiTeraaoOT.— RooL  <:  17;  n  Cor.  S:  14;  Pi.  M:  14; 
Aph.  5:  10;  1  Cor.  16:  67. 
WtUi  tbe  lifH-oot  only  in  priTate  but  also  in  public. 

a.  Darid  aang  hie  paalma  with  othen  in  public. 

b.  A  grateCul  heart  makea  public  acknowledgment  of  bkailiigs  re- 
ceiTod.  Our  Church  has  made  proyiilon  for  public  tbaakBgir- 
ing  in  her  aenrioea.  Her  hTmna  and  Paalms.  BxpUin  oor 
order  of  aenrice  and  encourage  all,  heartily  to  join  in  aU  its 


c.    The  principal  aenrice  of  God  in  hearen  la  pralae  to  bii  name.— 
Rer.  7:  U;  11:  17.    Learn  to  praiae  him  here  from  the  heart, 
that  70U  maj  rejoice  in  hia  praiae  hereafter. 
WHh  the  deed. 

a.  DaTid'B  peace  offeringt  for  thangagiying— II  Sam.  24:  25;  Pi. 
116:  17— hia  klndneaa  toward  Mephiboaheth.— II  Sam.  11:  Iff. 
The  apoatoHc  church  expreaMd  ita  gratitude  in  worka  of  faith 
and  lore— AcU  2:  44-47;  Lydia.— Chapt.  16:  15. 

h.  Praiaea,  chart Uea  and  a  holy  life  are  our  apirttual  sacrlflcet  of 
tbankagiTing.— Rom.  12:  1;  Pror.  S:  9;  I  PeiL  2:  5-9. 


BLBVBNTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

A.    Text:    II  Sam.  11:  26,  27.* 

Thia  ia  the  doae  of  one  oC  the  darkest  chaptera  in  the  Old  Teetament 
What  a  oontraat  between  it  and  the  18th  Paalm!  And  yet,  both  speak  of 
the  aame  peraon.  We  would  rather  draw  a  yeil  over  th^  dark  picture,  and 
yet,  we  cannot,  and  dare  not  refrain  from  looking  at  it  and  learn  its  aol- 
emn  leaaona. 

Turn  Qexat  Fall  of  ▲  Gexat  Mak. 

I.    Hia  grtmt  ftUL 

1.  Dayld's  fall  into  yery  grieyoua  and  aggravated  aina. 

a.  Adultery.  The  occaaion.  David  took  hia  eaae  at  Jeraaaleo, 
whilst  he  ahould  evidently  have  been  with  his  aenrants.— V.  1. 
Thia  ia  the  time  when  the  tempter  ia  busy.  David's  eye  wan- 
dered on  a  fair  woman — v.  2 — luat  conceived,  notwithstanding 
the  warning  in  v.  S,  and  brought  forth'  sin.    What  a  sliame! 

b.  His  underhanded  effort  to  conceal  his  crime  and  shame— Vs.  6- IS 
— but  in  the  providence  of  God  he  failed. 

c  In  hia  dilemma  he  reaolves  upon  murder. — Va.  14-17.  The  man 
who  rendered  him  such  good  seryices  ahould  be  put  out  of  the 
way  in  a  moat  odioua  manner.  Hypocrlay.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded. If  men  peraiat  in  their  evil  deelgna,  God  allows  them 
to  carry  them  out  t»  their  own  destruction.  The  Jews  crucify- 
ing Chriat 

d.  Seducing  Bath-sheba  to  oonaent,  and  Joab  to  carry  out  hia  deril- 
iah  plot.  David's  own  conscience  was  stifled  and  he  persuaded 
othera  to  violate  theira.  Double  murder-^the  one  bodily,  the 
other  apiritual. 

2.  The  great  neaa  of  the  fall. 

a.  We  can  hardly  conceive  It  posaible,  that  a  man  like  David  could 
commit  euch  aggravated  crimee;  yet,  we  moat  accept  the  tad 
fact.  We  make  no  effort  to  conceal  it,  nor  detract  from  its 
helnouaneaa.  If  it  be  aaid  in  palllatixm  of  his  crimes  that  he 
lived  under  the  dimmer  light  of  the  Old  Testament,  hia  subse- 
quent repentance  shows,  that  he  sought  no  shelter  under  it 
He  aacriflcea  hia  honor  and  everything  good  he  had  to  his  carnal 
deairea. 


*We  have  purpoaely  selected  only  theee  cloaing  vereea-  aa  text  The 
contenta  of  the  chapter  ahould  be  given  in  the  aermon  without  reeerve,  but 
with  oaution. 
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lb.  And  wbat  increased  hit  gnllt  was.  that  for  so  Ions  *  time  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voicci  of  conscience  and  hardened  hlm- 
setf  against  the  hand  of  God  that  was  laid  on  htin.— Pa.  S2:  S,  4, 
This  is  perhaps  the  worst  feature  in  the  sad  story.  Peter,  too, 
fell;  but  he  repented  at  onoeu 

c  Great  als  were  David's  crimes,  yet  we  know  of  men  who  stood 
nearer  to  God  than  he,  and  yet,  they  fell  dcieper  than  he.  Adam 
and  E<ye  were  purer  and  holier,  and  yet  they  disobeyed  the  ex- 
plicit command  of  God.  The  Jews  committed  repeatedly  spir- 
itual adultery  and  finally  crucified  the  Innocent  Son  of  God. 

IXL     The  kitonM  wkieh  it  ieaehes. 

1.  It  might  be  asked:    Would  it  not  haye  been  the  best  lesson,  if  this  oc- 

currence had  not  been  recorded  at  all?  We  know,  indeed,  that  thou- 
sands have  by  this  record  been  prejudiced  against  rrtigion,  have  been 
hardened  in  their  infidelity  and  led  to  blaspheme;  that  scores  from 
among  all  classes  have  thence  taken  occasion  to  commit  sins  against 
the  sixth  commandment  and  to  excuse  themselvee  by  appealing  to 
David's  crimes;  had  it,  therefore,  not  been  betQer,  if  this  sad  record 
had  not  been  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations?  We  answer: 
Aside  from  the  fact,  that  tlie  Bible  is  true  to  hisdory  and  that  it  re- 
lates the  faults  of  saints  as  well  as  their  virtues!,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, thait  the  Bible  records  many  things  for  our  warning  and  for  the 
purpose  of  excitix^  suspicion  in  our  own  hearts.  If  men  aibuse  the 
record  to  their  destruction  instead  of  taking  the  intended  warning,  the 
record  is  a  little  responsible  ft>r  it,  as  God  is  responsible  for  Adam's 
fall  by  putting  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  the  gar- 
den. Men  are  willing  to  follow  David  in  his  sins;  but  they  are  not 
willing  to  foHow  him  In  his  repentance.  With  the  light  and  infiuence 
of  the  Gospel  surrounding  us,  we  incur  greater  guilt  by  yielding  to 
the  temptaiUon  than  bcil levers  under  the  Old  OovenanL 

2.  This  awful  example  teaches  us  the  possibiUtfes  and  capabilities  of  the 

human  heart  for  evil  and  how  easy  it  is  to  kindle  within  it  evil  lust, 
when  off  its  guard. — Gen.  8:  6;  Jer.  17:  9;  Matt.  15:  19;  Acts  6:  Iff; 
hence  I  Cor.  10:  12;  Matt.  26:  41;  I  Pet  6:  8.  Guard  against  the  lust 
of  the  fleA,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life. 

8.  One  sin  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  a  succession  of  sins,  more  atrocious  than 
the  first  It  blinds  the  eyes,  hardens  the  heart  sears  the  conscience 
and  deprives  men  of  all  sense  of  honor  and  Justice.  Murder  and  blood- 
shed are  almost  of  daily  occurrence  as  a  result  of  crimes  against  the 
sixth  oommandm^t  Let  it  be  the  constant  and  earnest  prayer  of 
all:  "Lead  us  not  Into  temptation^"  and  let  them  keep  themselves  at 
the  utmost  distance  of  every  opportunity  which  may  become  a  snars 
to  sin. 

4.  Though  a  person  may  gratify  his  impure  desires  and  hide  his  crimes  for 
a  time  and  put  on  a  religious  garb,  he  is  nevertheless  unhappy  in  his 
soul  and  his  Shame  will  surely  be  exposed,  ss  was  David's. 

6.  To  yield  to  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  In  the  hope  of  returning  at  soms 
time  is  exceedingly  dangerous  and  very  uncertain.  To  stn  wilfully  in 
the  expeotation  of  afterwards  seeking  and  finding  forgiveness  is 
mocking  God  and  challenging  his  righteous  wrath.  David  repented, 
but  thousands  of  others  plunging  into  sin  never  repent 

6.  And  yet,  the  record  is  made  for  the  encouragement  and  comfort  of  thoss 
who  have  fallen,  that  ithey  should  not  deapair.  The  way  to  return  is 
open.  The  crucified  Saviour,  who  in  his  deep  humiliation  condescend- 
ed to  be  bom  a  descendant  from  a  marriagc^  concluded  in  rtn  and 
shame,  has  atoned  also  for  these  atrocious  crimes.  Penitent  adidterers 
and  murderers  will  find  grace  and  forgiveness  through  his  blood.  But 
let  them  not  delay. 


B.    Text:    Psalm  51. 

This  is  one  of  the  penitential  Psalms.  Its  occasion  ki  stated  In  the 
title.  We  will  have  to  consider  it  in  connection  with  II  Sam.  12:  1-14.  Its 
vme  in  the  service  of  the  Church.      Bvery  penitent  sinner  can  and  should 
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make  it  bto  own.    We  haTe  had  before  us  Darid's  ain;  we  have  now  pre- 
aeoted  to  na  hie  r^>entance. 

A  Knro's  BBPorriLKCK. 

L    How  U  wot  hromgki  aboml. 

1.  The  Lord  aent  Nathan,  the  prophet,  to  Dayid.^n  Sam.  12:  L 

a.  The  Lord  took  the  inltiatlre  step,  aa  he  always  doea.— Oen.  S: 
9ff.;  I  Sam.  15:  10;  Luke  15:  4JI.;  22:  61;  Acts  9:  4.  Left  to 
himeelf,  the  ainner  would  not  return  to  his  God.  Sin  originates 
with  us;  but  our  recoveriea  are  from  the  Lord. 

b.  It  waa  a  delicate  and  difficult  mission,  but  the  prophet  went. 
He  had  the  divine  command  and  authority  to  speak  to  the  kiDg. 

c  The  minister  muat  obey  the  command  of  his  Lord,  whether  bis 
mlaalon  be  pleasant  or  otherwise. — Matt.  14:  2,  3;  Acta  9:  11. 

2.  The  message  Nathan  deliTered. 

a.  He  prepared  the  way  for  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  parable,  b> 
which  he  drew  from  David  the  sentence  against  himself. 

b.  He  is.  however,  not  afraid  to  make  the  direct  and  personal  ap- 
plication to  the  king.  *Thou  art  the  man."  He  tells  him  of 
his  ains  and  announces  judgments  to  come  on  him  and  his  fam- 

•  ily.    Thus  far  the  message  is  all  law  and  it  had  its  effect.    **I 
have  ainned  against  the  Lord."    Notice  the  power  of  the  Word. 

c.  "By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  The  Lord  desires  Indeed 
to  lead  men  to  repentance  by  his  goodness — Rom.  2:  4;  but  when 
they  despise  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  he  takes  the  rod  of  the 
Law  In  his  hand  and  humbles  the  etubbom  heart 

Ministeia  of  the  Lord  have  the  authority  and  command  to  re- 
prove einners  In  plain  terms,  personally  and  without  respect  of 
person.  If  need  be.  for  their  sins,  and  admonish  them  to  repent- 
ance, especially  when  they  are  guilty  of  gross  and  public  sins. 
There  have  been  Nathans,  and  there  are  aome  now,  but  we  fear 
they  are  scarce.  Sins  and  crimes  among  persons  in  high  sta- 
tions in  life  and  among  professed  church -members  would  be 
fewer,  and  the  number  of  penitent  sinners  would  be  larger.  If 
there  were  more  Nathans  in  our  times.  Nor  should  offenders  be 
offended,  if  a  faithful  pastor  discharges  hla  duty  in  calling  them 
to  account    Hla  object  is  none  other  than  to  save  them. 

IL    tktvitPM  repenianee. 

Thia  penitential  Paalm  contalna: 

1.  An  open,  full  and  public  acknowledgment  and  confesaton  of  his  alna  to 

his  Qod.    He  surrenders  at  laat—Vs.  S.  4. 

a.  It  la  astonishing,  that  David  could  keep  hia  ains  secret  so  long  a 
time;  but  finally  the  Word  conquered  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
confess  without  reserve  and  publicly.  Public  crimes  require  a 
public  confesaton. 

b.  He  conf eases  not  only  his  eril  deeds  (actual  sins),  but  alao  the 
oorruptneas  of  hla  heart  (original  sin).— V.  6. 

c  It  waa  humiliating  to  the  higheat  degree  for  the  king  to  make 
such  a  oonfeasion.  It  shows  the  genuineness  of  his  repentance. 
It  la  a  shame  to  sin.  but  not  to  confess. 

2.  An  ezpreasion  of  sincere  sorrow.— Vsa.  1.  4,  8b..  11,  17. 

a.  He  repenta  not  because  of  the  fear  of  punishment,  but  becauae  of 
irtns  themselves  aa  crimes  against  the  majesty  and  goodneaa  of 
hla  God. 

b.  Thia  la  true  repentance.— Luke  16:  18,  19;  11  (3or.  7:  9,  10.  It 
implies  a  change  of  mind  by  which  ain  la  seen  different  from  be- 
fore. 

S.    An  humble,  fervent  prayer  for  forgiveness,  much  the  same  with  that  of 
the  penitent  publican  in  the  goepk  of  to-day.— Luke  18:  13. 

a.  Hla  plea  is:  not  for  works,  but  for  mercy's  sake.— V.  1. 

b.  HU  petition:  "Blot  out."  "wash  me,"  "purge  me  with  hyssop," 
a  type  of  the  blood  of  Chrlet  applied  by  faith.  Though  hia  sins 
were  exceedingly  aggravated  and  provoking  the  wrath  of  God. 
David  atm  believes  In  the  possibility  of  their  pardon  through  the 
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mercies  of  God  and  the  sacrifice  to  be  offered.    TMs  is  his  oolj 
hope — and  ours  too. 
c.    He  prays  furthermore  for  the  renewal  of  his  heart  and  spirit — 
Vss.  13,  14.    If  he  -is  Justified,  he  wants  to  be  sanctified  aUo. 
4.    A  sincere  promise  lienceforth  to  live  and  work  for  the  salvation  of  men 
and  the  honor  of  God. — ^V.  13. 

a.  David  had  become  a  etumbling- block  to  others;  he  now  resolves 
to  become  a  witness  to  others  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  saves 
sinners. 

b.  Let  none  be  offended,  but  re()oice.  If  a  truly  converted  sinner 
labors  earnestly  for  the  salvation  of  others.— Luke  22:  32;  jQhn 
21;  15-17. 

The  substance  of  this  Psalm  is  contained  in  our  confessional  service, 
and  every  one  ought  to  Join  in  with  Up  and  heart,  even  if  he  is  not  guilty 
of  the  same  crime  as  David. 

III.    The  outcome  of  his  repentance. 

1.  His  pardon.  Justification  and  restoration  to  a  state  of  grace. 

a.  As  the  publican  went  down  to  his  house  Justified,  so  the  prophet 
absolves  the  king  from  his  sin.  He  had  preached  the  law  to 
him;  he  now  preaches  the  goepel  to  him;  and  the  Joy  of  God's 
salvation  was  restored  to  him. — ^V.  12;  Ps.  32:  1,  2,  5, 

b.  How  glad  we  are,  when  we  find  poor  sinners  in  a  penitent  con- 
dition, to  be  able  to  absolve  them  from  their  sins!  (A  word 
should  be  said  here  in  favor  of  private  confession  and  absolu- 
tion.) 

2.  Let  every  one  who  feels  in  his  conscience  the  power  of  Nathan's  word: 

"Thou  are  the  man — the  woman,"  earnestly  repent,  and  we  shall  not 
be  slow  in  exercising  the  office  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  committed  by 
Christ  to  the  Church,  and  absolve  him  or  her  in  his  name  from  their 
sins  for  the  comfort  of  their  souls. 


TWELFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

A.    Text:    II  Sam.  17:  1-14. 

The  Justified  sinner  needs  sanctification.  For  this  purpose  he  should 
not  only  continue  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  but  God  puts  him  under 
his  discipline  by  his  providence,  sending  chastisements  and  blessings.  Il- 
lustrated in  the  life  of  David  subsequent  to  his  repentance  and  Justification. 
Misfortunes  and  afflictions,  deliverances  and  divine  blessing  alternate,  as  he 
advances  in  his  life. 

CHAflTISBM BNT8  AND  BLBBSINQS 

in  the  life  of  a  Justified  sinner. 

I.    In  the  life  of  David, 

1.    David  had  obtained  full  pardon,  yet,  he  had  to  suffer  some  of  the  tem- 
poral consequences  of  his  sins,  as  announced  in  II  Sam.  12:  10,  11.  14. 

a.  The  child  died.^—II  Sam.  12:  18.  His  son  Absalom  kills  his 
brother  Amnon  in  retvenge  for  disihonoring  his  sister  and  brtngs 
sorrow  on  David's  house. — Ch.  13:  28,  29. — ^Absalom's  conspiracy 
and  David's  flight.— Ch.  16.— Shimel  curseth  David.— Ch.  16:  5-8. 
— Ahithophel,  who  was  the  Judas  among  David's  friends,  per- 
suades Absalom  to  commit  lewdness,  and  Joins  him  in  his  rs- 
bellion  against  his  father. — Ch.  16:  20ff.;  17:  1-14. 

b.  These  troubles  are  sent  or  permitted  for  good  and  wlsa  pur- 
poses; to  bring  David  nearer  to  his  God  and  bring  evil  upon  im- 
penitent transgressors. — Ch.  17:  14c. 

c.  David  humbly  submits  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Lord.— Ch.  15: 
14-18.  He  sees  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  Shimett's  curse— Ch.  16: 
10,  11— <!omplalns  in  his  Psalms  of  his  many  enemies — Ps.  3:  Iff.; 
25:  4ff.;  22:  6,  7,  in  Ps.  41:  5,  9;  56:  18-16— he  refers  doubtless 
to  Ahithophel— yet,  he  submits  to  all  and  expresses  his  confl- 
dence  in  his  God.— Ps.  8:  8-6;  7:  Iff.;  62:  Iff. 
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S.    Nor  Is  he  dtoappolated.    Ood  protects,  deiliyere  «nd  blesses  him. 

a.  The  first  child  of  Bathsheba  dies*  but  she  giyes  birth  to  another 
son.  Solomon,  to  whom  the  promise  in  II  Sam.  7:  12-16  belonged. 
Dayid  celebrated  a  glorious  victory.— Ch.  12:  29-31.  Ahithophel's 
wicked  counsel  is  defeated  by  Hushal— Ch.  17:  21.  22-Hand  he 
bung  himself.  Absalom  is  killed  in  the  batUe. — Ch.  18:  14. 
(David's  great  gri€if  at  the  death  of  his  profligate  son— V.  33— 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  weakness  of  character;  but  rather  as 
miouming  over  his  own  sin.  which  was  visited  upon  his  repro- 
bate son. — Ex.  20:  5.)  David  is  restored  to  his  kkigdom.— Ch. 
19:  9-15. 

b.  Thus  God  heard  the  prayers  of  his  servant,  delivered  him  from 
his  enemies  and  made  even  Ms  afflictions  work  for  his  good. 

c    In  II  Sam.  22  he  gives  thanks  to  God  for  all  these  manifold 
blessings. 
Many  valualble  lessons  for  parents  and  children,  for  the  godly  and  the 
wicked  might  be  drawn  from  the  different  parts  of  this  history;  but  we 
abide  by  our  theme  and  ocmsider  now  the  chastisements  and  blessings — 

II.    In  Uui  life  of  God^9  eluldren, 

1.  In  his  wisdom  and  love  God  sends  chastisements  on  all  his  children. — 

Heb.  12:  5-10.  He  can  Justify  the  believing  sinner  fully  and  yet,  for 
wise  and  good  purposes  (for  his  preservation  in  the  faith  and  for  his 
sanctlficatlon).  visit  on  him  some  of  the  temporal  consequences  of  his 
sins.    Thence  come  some  of  the 

a.  afflictions  in  the  family,  and  it  will  be  wise  and  well  for  us  to 
inquire,  whether  and  in  how  far  our  own  sins  may  be  the  cause 
of  them.  True— John  9:  2,  8;  11:  Iff;  yel— John  5:  14;  Bx.  20:  5. 
20:  6. 

b.  Misfortune  In  our  dally  avocaltton.  business  enterprises,  eie. 
They  are  not  simply  the  result  of  mismanagement  of  "hard 
times."  "accident,"  the  work  of  enemies  and  other  mediate 
causes;  but  God  is  in  them,  who  governs  the  least  am  well  as 
the  greatest 

e.  Persecutions  for  righteousness  sake. — Matt  10:  18ff.;  John  1<: 
1,  2;  AcU  8:  1;  I  Pet.  1:  6.  7. 

2.  If  we  are  God's  children,  we  should  not  regard  these  trials  as  judgments^ 

but  as  paternal  chastisements. 

a.  They  are  intended  to  preserve  us  from  falling  into  carnal  se* 
ourity,  to  keep  us  mindful  of  our  d€Q)endence  on  God's  mercy, 
to  humble  us  and  to  bring  us  nearer  to  our  God — John  9:  2; 
11:  4;  see  the  gospel  for  to-day.  Mark  7:  31-37.  It  is  the 
Father's  training  of  his  children  for  better  service  and  for  their 
own  happiness. — Job  5:  17,  18;  Rom.  5:  3-5. 

b.  Gk>d  deitermlnes  the  measure,  manner  and  continuance  of  their 
afflictions  according  to  their  necessities  and  his  purposes.. — 
Joseph,  Job,  I  (X>r.  10:  13;  II  Cor.  12:  7. 

c.  Our  duty  under  them:  To  accept  them  as  kind  corrections  from 
our  Father  and  submit  to  them  willingly  and  hopefully. 

8.    But  while  God  uses  his  rod  on  his  children,  he  does  not  withhold  from 
them  his  blessings  and  comforts. 

a.  They  are  promised.— Ps.  33:  18  19;  103:  13,  14;  Is.  64:  8-10; 
John  14:  18;  16:  22. 

b.  They  receive  them  daily.  The  very  stripes  inflicted  may  be  the 
greatest  blessing. — II  Cor.  4:  17,  18.  Besides  this,  (Sod  fills  the 
hearts  and  the  hands  of  his  children  with  his  manifold  benefits. 

We  cannot  close  without  referring  briefly  to  a  few  points  of  a  typical 
meaning  in  this  history. 

David  suffered  for  his  own  sin;  his  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  (Christ  suffered 
for  ours. — Is.  53:  4,  5.  Ae  David  was  persecuted  by  his  own  people  and  even 
by  his  own  son.  so  Christ  was  persecuted  by  his  own;  and  he  is  still  perse- 
cuted in  his  believers  by  his  enemies.  David's  and  Christ's  passing  over 
the  brook  Cedron.  Judas'  betrayal  and  his  woeful  end.  Christ's  subrnTlssioQ 
to  his  Father's  counsel.  As  David,  so  he  had  always  his  few  faithful  ones. 
The  Jews  rebelled  against  him;  but  God  exalted  him  to  the  throne,  where 
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be  reigns  to  protect,  guide  and  blese  hie  belleyert  And  to  execute  judgmeot 
on  hi*  enemim. — ^n  Pet  2:  9. 


•• 


B.    Text:    II  Sam.  23:  1-5;  24:  1-4;  I  Klnge  2:  1-4.  10. 

By  grace  je  are  saTed.  The  Itolleet  of  man  can  be  laved  by  grace  only. 
Sanctification  remains  imperfect  in  this  life.  We  approach  now  the  end  of 
the  life  of  Dayid.  and  the  Scriptures  record  one  more  of  hie  acts  from  which 
we  learn  thai  he  is  no  perfected  sainiL 

David's  Last  Days. 

I.    Jiif  laat  acta, 

1.  He  prophesies  by  '*the  Spirit  of  the  Lord"— II  Sam.  28:  1-7— 

a.  concerning  Christ,  whom  he  represents:  1.  As  a  Just  ruler 
oyer  menr-^V.  2— fulfilled  In  Matt.  11:  27,  28;  28:  18;  PhU.  2: 
9-11;  Rey.  1:  6;  17:  14.  2.  As  "the  light  of  the  morning, 
bringing  new  life  among  men. — V.  4.  He  speaks  of  "an  eyer- 
lasting  coyenant,"  and  oomforts  himself,  that  this  "salyation^*  Is 
his;  all  of  which  is  fulfilled  in  Christ— Luke  1:  68,  69,  78,  79. 

b.  These  utterances  show  Dayid  to  be  a  firm  belieyer  in  the  prom- 
ised M€*Biah.    Why  should  not  we  belieye  in  hlmf 

c.  Yet,  while  Dayid  "spake  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  he  was  not 
all  spirit  himself,  but  was  still  in  the  flesh  and  his  flesh  lusted 
agaibst  the  spirit,  as  seen  in  his  next  act 

2.  He  numbers  the  people  which  in  itself  would  not  haye  been  a  sinful  act; 

but  being  prompted  by  pride  and  ambition,  it  became  a  grierous  sin. 

a.  In  II  Sam.  24:  1  we  are  told,  that  the  Lord  "moyed  Dayid  to 
number  the  people,"  and  in  I  Chron.  21:  1,  that  "Satan  prorok- 
ed"  him  to  the  act  Both  accounts  arei  correct  It  .seems,  that 
"the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel"  by  some 
preyiouB  sins,  and  in  his  righteous  displeasure  he  allowed  Satan 
to  tempt  the  king,  not  howeyer,  that  the  matter  should  end  in 
the  numbeilng  of  the  people,  but  that  the  king  and  Israel 
should  be  humbled.  Dayid  was  now  nearly  70  years  old;  but  old 
age  is  neither  eocempt  from  temptation  nor  Is  it  a  safeguard 
against  all  manner  of  sins  and  follies. 

b.  No  sooner  was  the  nimiber  of  yaliant  men  reported,  when 
"Dayid's  heart  smote  him."— Ch.  24:  10.  He  repented  and  God 
forgaye  him;  but,  as  in  II  Sam.  12:  10-14,  he  and  the  people  had 
to  suffer  temporal  punishment  for  the  sinful  act — Ch.  24:  11-15. 
Whateyer  we  idolise,  or  grow  proud  of,  will  generally  be  taken 
from  us.    Further  application,  Ps.  86:  5;  Is.  55:  7;  I  John  1:  9. 

S.    He  prepares  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  fixing  Its  sHe  and  arranging 
for  its  seryices.— I  Chron.  22:  Iff.;  23:  2ff. 

a.  With  all  his  infirmities  his  heart  was  with  the  Lord,  and  when 
aboye  the  tide  of  temptation,  his  faith  and  hand  were  actiye  in 
his  s€i-yice. 

b.  It  was  especially  in  the  end  of  his  earthly  life,  that  our  Sayiour 
prepared  for  the  building  of  his  spiritual  temple  by  his  suffer- 
ings, death  and  resurrection. 

n.    BiadMik. 

1.  He  feels  his  cord  approaching,  is  not  afraid,  but  dies  In  the  hope  of  a 

future  life. 

a.  To  him  the  end  of  his  life  is  not  the  end  of  hJs  existence.  The 
yeil  may  not  haye  been  drawn  back  as  far  as  it  is  tc  us,  the 
children  of  the  New  Coyenant  but  he  is  sure  of  his  future  life. 
See  Ps.  23:  4;  17:  15;  48:  14;  52:  8,  9;  16:  6,  9-11. 

b.  What  an  inestimable  comfort  to  haye  a  good  hope  in  the  solenm 
hour  of  death! 

2.  The  ground  of  his  hope  is  the  mercy  of  his  Qod. 

a.  Not  his  own  merit  The  memory  of  his  sins,  though  blotted  out, 
would  forbid  such  an  idea.-^Pkk  180:  3;  143:  1.  No  merit  in  any 
one  of  us!— Rom.  3:  24. 
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b.    The  grace  of  Ood  in  Christ  Jeeiui  our  only  hope.— Rom.  S:  24; 
Pb.  108:  11-18. 
8.    He  died  tm  a  justified  bellerer  in  the  future  Messiah. — n  Sam.  28:  6; 
Ps.  116;  82:  6. 

a.  He  has  the  testimony  of  the  Lord.— I  Kings  14:  8;  15:  6;  HatL 
22:  48;  Heb.  11:  82. 

b.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  the  only  way  to  a  peaceful  end  and  to  an 
everlasting  salvation. — ^Luke  2:  29,  80;  John  8:  16;  Bph.  2:  8. 

III.    His  legacy. 

He  left  a  crown,  a  Idngdom.  "riches  and  honor;"  but  what  Is  all  this 
compared  with  other  treasures  which  he  left? 

1.  The  solemn  charge  to  his  son  Solomon,  to  keep  God's  oommandmenta. — 

I  Klngfl  2:  1-9. 

a.  He  does  not  give  lengthy  instructions  with  reference  to  the 
policy  which  hto  son  should  pursue  as  king;  but  he  impresses 
on  his  mind  the  fundamental  rule,  and  the  first  condition  of  all 
true  sucess  in  every  etation  of  life.— Ps.  Ill:  10;  Prov.  10:  27; 
14:  27;  Bccl.  12:  13. 

b.  Let  pious  fathers  follow  David's  example  in  life  and  in  death  in 
directing  their  children  to  the  Lord. — I  Tim.  4:  8. 

2.  His  example  to  all  rulers. 

a.  His  pletty,  Justice,  kindness  and  leniency  as  a  ruler.  His  submis- 
sion to  higher  authority,  when*  reproved  for  his  sins.  His  de- 
votion to  the  Lord,  notwithstanding  his  many  duties  as  a  sov- 
ereign. 

b.  It  is  possible  for  kings  to  do  "that  which  is  right  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord."  But  let  them  look  to  the  Lord  for  grace,  wisdom  and 
strength. 

8.    The  inestimable  treasure  of  his  immortal  Psalms. 

a;  He  could  hardly  have  given  to  the  Church  and  the  world  a  more 
precious  legacy.  They  are  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  troo 
which  millions  of  souls  have  drawn  instruction  and  comfort  for 
nearly  8000  years.  Even  Christ  drew  again  and  again  from  it 
and  strengthened  hims^f  with  Its  living  waters,  and  he  com- 
mends these  Psalms  to  succeeding  generations  as  the  Inspired 
Word  of  Ood. — ^Luke  24:  44.  They  contain  the  richest  and  most 
t)rilllant  gems  of  sacred  Lyric  poetry  and  are  read,  sims  and 
appropriated  by  the  Church  and  believers  of  all  times. 

b.  Appreciate  this  legacy  and  make  the  best  possible  use  of  it.  It 
brings  to  3^u  the  great  Prophet,  Priest  and  King,  who  saved  us 
and  whom  we  hail:  "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.  Blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the 
highest!" 
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Article  L 
kunze  on  kattenbusch  * 

Among  the  rising  German  conservative  theologians  Prof. 
Dr.  Johannes  Kunze,  of  Leipzig,  still  a  young  man,  deserves 
to  be  noted  with  all  respect.  In  the  department  of  New  Testa- 
ment studies  and  Patristics  he  is  pressing  to  the  front.  When 
the  contest  on  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  raging  Dr.  Kunze 
wrote  the  monograph  which  first  brought  him  into  promi- 
nence. It  was  "Marcus  Eremita,  ein  neuer  Zeuge  fiir  da> 
altkirchliche  Tafbekenntnis."  A  newly  discovered  Ms.  formed 
the  basis  of  this  treatise,  which  militated  against  a  Roman 
symbol  as  the  only  source.  This  monograph  of  1895  ^^i^ 
succeeded  in  1897  by  a  discussion  on  a  new  Egyptian  symbol. 

^Prof.  Kunze,  who  has  bo  kindly  appreciated  my  attack  upon  IfoOif- 
f ert,  has  requested  me  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  to  make  known  to  Bng- 
lish  readers  In  America  his  series  of  articles  on  Kattenhusch's  large  work. 
To  this  wish,  with  the  kind  conoent  of  the  Reyiew,  I  gladly  accede.  The 
fact  that  Rome  was  not  the  vtarUng  point  of  the  Creed  will  be  the  more 
•trongly  established.  It  seems  necessary  to  mass  material,  for  the  liberal 
«ecular  and  religious  press  has  simply  ignored  the  criticism  of  McOiffert, 
and  continued  praising  his  work  in  its  weakest  features.  The  American 
Journal  of  Theology  promised  to  notice  and  meet  the  criticism,  but  up  to 
the  date  of  this  writing  has  not  done  so.  It  is  often  the  boast  of  liberal 
theologians,  that  they  elude  no  testimony  and  have  the  courage  of  their 
conyictions,  while  the  conaervatives  are  ignorant  and  coward«.  My  own 
experience  would  JusUfy  me  in  returning  and  proving  this  charge  upon 
the  liberals.  But  vituperations  are  not  arguments.  Ckmservatism  must 
not  preach,  dot  return  evil  for  evil,  but  lift  up  its  voice  in  the  wilderness, 
testify  and  prove,  whether  It  be  heard  or  not. 
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(Neue  Kirchl.  Zeitschrift,  p.  543flf)-  ^^  ^^  studies  on  the 
history  of  Theology  and  the  Church  ed.  by  Bonwetsch  and 
Seeberg,  Prof.  Kunze,  in  1898,  wrote  on  the  Nicene  Creed 
(III,  3).  And  in  1899  there  appeared  his  book  "Glaubensregel, 
Heilige  Schrift  und  Taufbekenntnis."  This,  as  indicated  by 
Kunze's  former  work,  shows  him  as  a  thorough,  sober,  fair 
investigator.  His  method  is  just  and  seeks  to  weigh  all  facts. 
Inductively  by  accurate  knowledge  and  study  of  the  patristic 
evidence  the  results  are  arrived  at.  Essentially  Kunze  stands 
on  the  same  conservative  platform  as  Zahn.  In  his  treatment 
he  must  at  times  differ  from  Zahn,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
justly.  Zahn  is  sometimes  too  formal,  and  his  accuracy  tends 
to  become  mechanical  and  verbal,  rather  than  real.  Kunze 
traces  a  subject  not  only  along  the  lines  of  formal,  verbal  agree- 
ment, but  also  sees  the  unity  of  thought  where  forms  diflfer. 
He  treats  patristic  evidence  in  its  connection,  weighs  and 
values  the  different  treatises,  and  gives  a  far  more  real  and 
living  conception  of  the  actual  interdependence  of  the  history 
of  the  Canon  and  Creed,  than  Zahn  with  his  restrictive  ex- 
actness. Zahn's  method  may  degenerate,  and  in  its  formi! 
aspect  has  been  used  by  negative  theologians.  There  is  about 
It  too  much  of  von  Hofmann's  "minutiose  Akribie."  But 
Kunze  is  valuable  as  much  for  his  freer  and  therefore  finally 
juster  method,  as  for  his  results.  Life  moves  not  in  a  single 
current,  but  in  many.  The  scientific  abstractions  are  conse- 
quently often  unreal,  and  the  method,  which  brings  out  the  ac- 
tual interrelation  and  the  fulness  of  a  movement  is  truer,  even  if 
not  so  minute.  Remembering  the  work  of  Kunze  we  can  then 
appreciate  his  fitness  for  reviewing  Kattenbusch's  work  on 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  criticism  has  appeared  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  Luthardt's  Litteraturblatt.  (Feb.  14,  1896;  May  9, 
16  and  23,  1902). 

The  first  article  takes  up  the  first  volume  of  Kattenbusch. 
which  contains  the  literary  history  of  the  Creed.  The  articles 
of  thos  year  treat  of  the  2d  volume  (Die  Sachgeschichte).  Kat- 
tenbusch,  with  immense  learning,  and  re-examining  mostly 
the  material  in  Hahn  and  Caspari,  attempts  to  make  the  Ro- 
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man  symbol  the  mother-symbol.  Strangely  he  seeks  to  make 
the  twelve  parts  determinative  of  the  Creed.  In  the  second 
volume  this  theory,  accepted  by  no  one,  is  considered  to  rest 
on  the  structure  and  number  of  members.  But  because  tho 
content  was  more  important  than  the  structure,  Kattenbusch 
thinks,  the  original  structure  of  twelve  members  is  not  spoken 
of  and  forgotten.  Before  Kattenbusch  sought  thus  to  guard 
himself  Kunze  had  given  the  true  criticism  in  showing  that 
the  three  parts  of  the  baptismal  formula  are  the  three  ruling 
members. 

More  important,  and  an  adoption  of  Harnack's  sug- 
gestion, is  Kattenbusch's  attempt  to  trace  everything  from 
Rome.  In  doing  this  he  must  do  violence  to  the  material. 
Kunze  gives  the  following  example.  In  Augustine's  213th 
sermon,  always  employed  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Milan 
symbol,  we  read  "passus  sequitur  sub  Pontio  Pilato  te  sepul- 
tus."  This  passage,  deviating  from  R  (Roman  Symbol),  is 
also  found  elsewhere.  Nevertheless  Kattenbusch  casts  doubt 
upon  it,  to  make  the  Milan  symbol  closer  to  R.  Similarly  a 
passage  from  Ambrose  is  treated.  In  an  explanation  of  the 
Creed,  probably  dependent  upon  Rufinus,  he  speaks  of  his 
symbol  as  the  Roman,  and  yet  it  differs.  Elsewhere  in  the 
West  the  Church  is  conscious  of  having  the  one  symbol,  and 
yet  there  are  deviations  from  R.  How  in  the  light  of  these 
facts  can  R  be  made  the  one  absolute  form?  Why  these  de- 
viations so  near  Rome?  There  is  clearly  seen  the  impossibility  of 
proving  what  McGiffert,  following  Harnack  and  Kattenbusch, 
dares  to  state  so  baldly,  namely,  that  the  symbols  are  more 
alike  to  the  Roman  form  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to 
the  eternal  city.  In  Kattenbusch  we  find  the  same  misinter- 
pretation of  Tertullian  (praescript.  36)  that  McGifferet  employs 
Further,  when  Leo  I.  writes  to  Flavian  as  though  R  obtained  in 
all  Christendom,  he  was  not  so  understood  at  Chalcedon,  nor 
can  he  have  meant  it  as  strictly  as  the  formal  interpreters 
claim.  Kunze  says  for  the  West:  "We  believe  that  for  the 
West  R  may  well  be  proved  as  archetype  of  the  symbols,  but 
not  as  the  root." 
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When  Kattenbusch  comes  to  the  East  he  seeks  to  reduce 
the  number  of  formulas  and  to  bring  them  into  agreement  with 
R.  Only  for  Syria-Palestine  does  Kattenbusch  allow  symbols. 
The  other  parts  of  the  East  are  claimed  to  have  had  only  trin- 
itarian  formulas.  Kunze  has  disproved  some  of  these  claims 
in  his  "Marcus  Eremita."  The  traces  of  a  creed  in  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Basil  are  claimed  to  be  In- 
fluenced only  by 'the  Nicene  Confession.  But  Ae  fact  is,  that 
there  are  such  deviations  as  to  necessitate  the  supposition  thit 
in  them  we  have  remnants  of  former  congregational  symbols. 
The  traces  in  Egypt  are  also  overlooked  and  explained  away. 
Irenaeus,  Origen,  Qement  of  Alexandria  are  not  at  all  exam 
ined.  It  is  evident  that  Kattenbusch  does  not  arrive  at  his 
position  from  a  full  and  fair  examination  of  all  literary  mate- 
rial. His  theory  of  R  causes  him  always  to  look  where  he  can 
find  similarity.  The  theory  constructs  the  facts.  The  facts 
are  not  the  foundation  for  the  result. 

In  the  second  volume  Kattenbusch  tries  to  give  the  ac- 
tual history.  There  appears  again  the  same  weakness  *n 
treating  the  Eastern  formulas  as  dependent  upon  Rome.  While 
Kattenbusch  must,  in  one  place,  admit  that  not  only  Syria  and 
Palestine  had  a  symbol,  but  that  about  200  one  is  found  else- 
where in  Asia,  yet  he  does  not  follow  this  admission  up  legit- 
imately. Irenaeus  is  claimed  to  have  gotten  his  creed  from 
Rome.  Kattenbusch  holds  that  there  is  no  indication  that 
Irenaeus  brought  a  creed  from  Asia  Minor.  Polycarp  is 
thought  to  have  carried  R  from  Rome  to  Asia  in  155.  And 
yet  the  imported  creed,  according  to  Kattenbusch,  was  not 
spread.  But  why  was  it  imported  and  received,  if  not  be- 
cause it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  ?  Was  this  the  case,  then  it 
ought  to  have  been  spread,  just  as  the  East  spread  the  cele- 
bration of  Christmas,  which  it  adopted  from  the  West.  Can 
the  hidden  existence  of  the  symbol  of  Smyrna  ag.  Noetus  be 
proved?  Why  should  the  symbol  be  in  the  East,  and  remain 
unknown?  All  historical  relations  cannot  explain  such  an  un- 
warranted hypothesis.  But  still  more  detrimental  to  the 
theory  of  importation  is  the  ancient  formula  of  Antioch,  which 
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differs  in  many  respects  from  the  Roman  form.  It  is  true  that 
Kattenbusch  recasts  the  Antiochian  symbol,  but  how,  will  ap- 
pear from  one  instance.  In  the  part  on  ascension  Cassian  has  "et 
in  caelos  ascendit."  Now  over  against  this  secondary  witness 
all  the  Greek  formulas^  which  Kattenbusch  admits  as  related 
to  the  Antioch  symbol,  have  without  exception  "anelthonta." 
Nevertheless  Kattenbusch  conjectures  that  in  Antioch  "ana- 
banta"  was  used.  Thus  R  has  it.  Similarly  the  session  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father  is  asserted  for  Antioch  on  the 
basis  of  a  few  secondary  sources^  although  it  is  not  found  in 
the  well-known  form.  "Resurrection  of  the  flesh"  is  put  for 
the  well-attested  "resurrection  from  the  dead."  But  even  al- 
lowing Kattenbusch  these  unwarranted  changes,  there  is  a 
noticeable  deviation  from  R.  Why  should  the  Roman  form 
have  been  changed  immediately  upon  its  reception?  What 
was  the  advantage  of  adopting  a  form  which  could  not  be  used 
as  it  was?  Kattenbusch  believes  that  the  changes  were  made 
to  meet  Paul  of  Samosta.  And  yet  he  admits  that  only  afcer 
Paul  was  deposed  and  conquered  was  the  Antiochian  s)rmbol 
formulated,  about  272.  Why  then  introduce  R  if  Paul  was 
overcome  without  it,  especially  when  the  Monarchianism  of 
Paul  could  not  be  answered  by  R  as  it  was?  W^hat  wonderful 
arguments  Kattenbusch  uses!  A  form  is  introduced  to  meet 
a  heresy.  It  must  be  changed  to  meet  the  heresy.  It  is  not 
used  in  the  conflict,  but  only  formulated  afterward.  Truly 
logic  is  a  strange  thing  with  the  Hamack  school.  Kattenbusch, 
as  he  continues,  seems  attimes  to  become  uncertain  of  his  own 
position.  He  asks  whether  Alexandria  might  not  have  received 
its  creed  from  Antioch ;  or  perhaps  Alexandria  sent  it  to  An- 
tioch. At  last  Kattenbusch  puts  up  for  discussion  the  thesis, 
which  he  himself  rejected,  namely,  whether  the  symbol  came 
from  Antioc'h.  He  wishes  that  some  one  might  examine  the 
Antioch  hypothesis  and  try  it,  as  he  has  examined  the  Rome 
hypothesis.  Surely  here  there  is  a  gleam  of  light!  But  the 
theory  is  wrong.  It  is  just  as  one-sided  to  try  the  Antiochian 
theory  as  the  Roman.  The  first  error  of  the  Hamack  school 
is  the  idea  of  the  rise  of  the  Creed  in  a  certain  place  at  a  cer- 
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tain  time.     But  the  facts  show  its  gradual  growth  out  of  the 
baptismal  confession  everywhere. 

The  best  work  is  done  by  Kattenbusch  when  he  charac- 
terizes the  Roman  symbol  as  early,  in  a  time  when  the  Church 
felt  itself  as  the  true  congregation  of  the  Messiah.  The  Mes- 
siah is  not  expected,  but  Jesus  is  regarded  as  the  true  Messiah. 
R  is  rightly  judged  to  be  undogmatic,  pregnostic,  premarcion- 
itic.  The  thoughts  of  R  point  to  a  church  close  to  Judaism 
R,  says  Kattenbusch,  '^corresponds  to  the  preaching,  with 
which  we  find  missionary  activity  working  in  the  Acts."  Does 
this  not  point  to  the  original  Church?  Yet  Kattenbusch  de- 
nies that  R  is  directly  apostolic.  Still  he  has  not  and  can 
not  prove  that  any  of  its  utterances  are  unapostolic.  Because 
heathenism  is  not  clearly  felt  as  an  antithesis,  Kattenbusch 
puts  the  Creed  in  a  time  when  heathenism  has  been  conquered. 
By  this  argument  he  is  in  contradiction  with  his  own  admis- 
sion of  the  closeness  of  R  to  Jewish  conditions.  The  time  as- 
signed (lOo)  in  Rome  does  not  fit  what  Kattenbusch  has  cor- 
rectly seen  as  the  meaning  of  the  Creed.  Certainly  the  sim- 
plest theor>'  is  to  place  the  Creed  in  the  earliest  time.  All  ar- 
guments from  silence  prove  nothing  if  we  consider  the  elements 
cf  the  Creed  in  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  so  on  down.  As  the  full 
form  of  R  only  occurs  in  connection  with  renunciation,  it  is 
evident  that  it  cannot  be  traced  in  its  completeness  beyond  the 
Gentile  Christian  Church.  The  words  ** Resurrection  of  the 
flesh"  (cf.  I  Cor.,  15)  are  also  an  indication  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity. 

How  insecure  are  the  claims  of  the  Hamack  sdiool  will 
be  clear  from  this  summary  of  Kunze's  critique.  But  every- 
where Kattenbusch  is  much  fairer  than  McGiffert.  He  sees 
and  admits  the  difficulties,  and  his  often  wavering  words  en- 
able one  to  note  the  trend  of  his  mind  toward  the  truth.  We 
can  only  wish  that  American  scholarship  and  American  read- 
ers will  no  longer  be  deluded  by  the  s^hallow  work  of  Mc- 
Giffert, but  examine  original  sources,  and  learn  to  hear  and 
weigh  what  conservative,  able  critics  have  said.  "A  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
New  York,  July,  1902.  John  A.  W.  Haas. 


Article  II. 

GEORGE  MULLER. 

I. — His  Life-Story. 

If  George  MuIIer  had  been  a  well-educated  Englishman 
of  standing  and  of  fortune,  the  accredited  representative  of  the 
national  Church,  if  his  orphanages  had  been  launched  under 
distinguished  patronage,  if  their  revenues  had  been  collected 
by  an  army  of  enthusiastic  volunteers,  and  if  their  existence 
had  been  constantly  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  public  by 
lavish  advertisement,  it  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  ac- 
count for  his  success.  It  is  true  that  many  who  have  had  all 
these  advantages  have,  nevertheless,  made  a  dismal  shipwreck 
of  their  schemes ;  but  let  us  admit  that  their  existence  would 
have  been  suflScient  to  explain  the  achievement  which  has 
made  the  name  of  Miiller  famous  throughout  the  world.  George 
Miiller,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  most  cursory  glance 
at  his  remarkable  career,  had  none  of  these  advantages.  He 
was  an  alien  in  a  strange  land.  George  Miiller  was  "made  in 
Germany,"  He  had  no  personal  property,  no  independent  in- 
come. He  was  connected  for  a  short  time — somewhat  looselv 
connected — ^with  a  sect  which,  ahhough  it  has  done  some  ser- 
vice to  the  state,  has  neither  the  wealth  of  the  Establishment 
nor  the  denominational  enthusiasm  of  the  Methodists.  His 
orphanges  were  started  in  the  humblest  way,  without  patron- 
age of  any  kind.  His  revenues  came  to  him  without  any  can- 
vassing or  any  personal  application  for  a  single  subscription. 
He  never  advertised — ^he  simply  prayed.    And  he  got  the  cash. 

HIS  BIRTH  AND   PARENTAGE. 

George  Miiller  was  the  son  of  a  Prussian  exciseman.  He 
v/as  bom  at  a  place  called  Kropenstadt,  near  Halberstadt,  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  September  27,  1805.    Twenty-four  days 
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after  he  was  bora  Nelson  fell  at  Trafalgar.  In  the  following 
October  Prussia  fell,  crashing  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Jena,  not  to  be  avenged  till  seven  years  later,  at 
the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Although  Miiller  as  a  boy  lived  within 
cannon-range  of  the  battlefields  where  the  fate  of  empires  was 
decided  and  was  ten  years  old  when  Waterloo  at  last  g^vc 
peace  to  the  continent,  he  seems  to  have  been  absolutely  uii 
affected  by  the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  grew  up.  Nowhere  in  any  of  his  writings,  so  far  as  I  ha\  e 
been  able  to  discover,  is  there  so  much  as  an  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  his  childhood  was  passed  in  the  cockpit  of  Central 
Europe  at  the  time  when  the  fighting  was  the  bloodiest  and 
most  incessant.  It  is  significant  of  much.  From  his  birth  up 
political  things  never  commanded  his  attention. 

A  BORN  THIEF. 

It  is  not  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  saint  in  his  early  days. 
The  things  of  this  world  had  an  immense  attraction  for  the  lad 
— so  great  an  attraction,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  even  keep 
his  hands  from  picking  and  stealing.  If  ever  there  was  a 
youth  who  seemed  predestined  to  end  his  days  in  a  convict 
prison,  George  Miiller  was  that  lad.  He  seemed  to  be  a  bom 
thief.  He  went  astray,  if  not  from  the  cradle,  speaking  lies 
and  stealing  money,  at  least  from  the  days  when  he  put  off 
petticoats  and  wore  breeches.  He  himself  tells  us,  with  char- 
acteristic frankness,  in  the  very  first  page  of  his  delightf*il 
autobiography,  which  is  far  more  interesting  even  than  Bun- 
yan's  "Grace  Abounding  for  the  Chief  of  Sinners,"  that  he  was 
an  habitual  thief  before  he  was  ten  years  old.  And,  mark 
you,  this  was  none  of  the  petty  larceny  of  the  orchard  or  the 
cupboard ;  it  Was  deliberate,  systematic  stealing  of  money.  He 
began  by  falsifying  the  little  accounts  he  had  to  render  his 
father  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  spent  his  pocket-money ;  he 
went  on  to  rob  his  father  of  the  money  he  collected  as  taxes. 
"Before  I  was  ten  years  old  I  repeatedly  took  of  the  govern- 
ment money  which  was  intrusted  to  my  father,  and  which  he 
had  to  make  up." 
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"grossly  immoral"  at  fourteen. 

John  Bunyan,  poor  soul,  in  the  excessive  tenderness  of  his 
Puritan  conscience,  accused  himself  of  being  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners on  account  of  his  love  for  bell-ringing,  the  playing  at 
bowls,  and  a  perverse  habit  of  profanity.  Compared  with  the 
lad  George  Miiller,  John  Bunyan  in  his  worst  estate  was  a 
perfect  saint.  On  the  day  his  mother  died,  George,  being  then 
fourteen  years  old,  sat  playing  cards  till  2  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning;  and  while  she  lay  dead  in  the  house  he  spent  Sun- 
day in  the  tavern,  and  scandalized  the  village  by  staggering 
half  drunk  through  the  streets.  On  the  next  day  he  began 
to  receive  the  religious  instruction  preparatory  for  confirma- 
tion ;  three  or  four  days  before  taking  his  first  communion  he 
was  "guilty  of  gross  immorality."  The  very  day  before  he 
was  confirmed,  when  he  went  into  the  vestry  to  confess  his  sins 
to  the  clergyman,  he  cheated  him  out  of  eleven-twelfths  of  the' 
fee  which  has  father  had  given  him  to  pay  the  parson.  After 
his  confirmation  he  continued  to  lead  a  dissipated,  dishone.=?t 
life. 

A  JAIL-BIRD   AT  SIXTEEN. 

No  one  can  be  surprised  after  this  on  learning  that  the 
young  scoundrel  was  landed  in  jail  before  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age.  He  went  off  on  a  spree  one  fine  day,  spent  six 
days  in  Magdeburg  "in  much  sin,"  emptied  his  purse  at  Bruns- 
wick, where  he  had  a  sweetheart,  had  to  sacrifice  his  best 
clothes  to  meet  his  hotel  bill  at  one  place,  and  then,  when  try- 
ing to  bilk  the  landlord  at  Wolfbuttel,  he  was  arrested  and  clap- 
ped into  jail  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  There  he  was  kept 
under  lock  and  key  for  three  weeks,  and  as  usual  came  out  a 
good  deal  worse  than  he  went  in.  After  he  came  out  his 
father  flogged  him  harder  than  ever,  but  the  lad  was  incorri- 
gible. But  while  he  lied  and  cheated  and  drank  and  was 
'•habitually  guilty  of  great  sins,"  he  did  begin  seriously  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  his  books. 

A  COURSE  OF  DEBAUCHERY  AND  DIVINITY. 

For  this  young  reprobate  was  designed  by  his  father  for 
the  Christian  ministry,  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  in  order  that 
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when  he  retired  from  the  excise  he  might  find  a  comfortable 
retreat  in  his  son's  parsonage.  Not  even  a  thirteen  weeks' 
illness  produced  any  impression  on  him,  beyond  leading  him 
lo  read  Klopstock's  works  without  weariness.  When  he  re- 
covered he  went  on  his  swindling  way,  narrowly  escaping  a 
much  more  serious  imprisonment  for  a  barefaced  fraud.  When 
he  recovered  he  forged  his  father's  name,  pawned  his  books, 
and  set  off  on  a  tour  in  Switzerland  with  some  fellow-students 
as  rackety  as  himself.  How  utterly  lost  he  was  at  this  time 
to  even  the  rudimentary  sentiments  of  honor  and  honesty  may 
be  judged  from  this  confession:  **I  was  in  this  journey  like 
Judas,  for  having  the  common  purse  I  was  a  thief.  I  managed 
so  that  the  journey  cost  me  but  two-thirds  of  what  it  cost  my 
friends." 

HIS  CONVERSION. 

Such  was  George  Muller  when,  in  the  year  1825,  he  was 
studying  at  the  University  of  Halle,  one  among  900  young 
men  who  as  divinity  students  were  all  permitted  to  preach,  al- 
though, as  he  remarked  afterward,  **I  have  reason  to  believe 
not  nine  of  them  feared  the  Lord."  If  they,  the  other  890, 
v/ere  like  George  Miiller,  this  judgment  is  probably  not  un- 
charitable. He  says  that  although  according  to  custom  he 
took  the  Lord's  Supper  twice  a  year,  he  had  no  Bible  and  had 
not  read  it  for  years.  "I  had  never  heard  the  Gospel  preached 
up  to  the  beginning  of  November,  1825.  I  had  never  met 
with  a  person  who  told  me  that  he  meant  by  the  help  of  God 
to  live  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Nevertheless  he 
was  ill  at  ease,  and  when,  in  November,  1825,  a  comrade  told 
him  of  a  Saturday  evening  meeting  at  a  friend's  house  where 
they  read  the  Bible,  sang,  prayed,  and  read  a  printed  sermon. 
*it  was  to  me  as  if  I  had  found  something  after  which  I  had 
been  seeking  all  my  life" — which  is  peculiar,  to  say  the  least 
of  it. 

HOW  IT  CAME  ABOUT. 

Nevertheless,  most  things  are  peculiar  in  this  odd  world, 
and  we  must  take  things  as  they  are.  George  Miiller  went  ^n 
this  Saturday  evening  prayer-meeting.  At  that  time  in  Pnis- 
sia  "no  regular  meetings  for  expounding  the  Scriptures  were 
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allowed  unless  an  ordained  clergyman  was  present,"  so  they 
only  read  a  chapter  and  a  printed  sermon.  But  that  night's 
meeting  changed  the  whole  of  George  Muller's  life.  How,  'ie 
frankly  confesses  he  does  not  exactly  know.  He  had  nevjr 
seen  any  one  on  their  knees  before  in  prayer.  The  prayers 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  *'I  was  happy,  though  if  I 
had  been  asked  why  I  was  happy  I  could  not  have  clearly  ex- 
plained it."  When  he  returned  home  he  does  not  remembe* 
whether  he  so  much  as  knelt  in  prayer.  "This  I  know,  that  I 
lay  peaceful  and  happy  in  my  bed."  He  seems  to  have  very 
little  sorrow  for  sin.  He  certainly  had  none  of  John  Bun)ran's 
agony  and  remorse.  He  says:  "I  obtained  joy  without  any 
deep  sorrow  of  heart  and  with  scarcely  any  knowledge.  That 
evening  was  the  turning-point  of  my  life." 

His  wife's  account  of  this  memorable  time  some- 
what obscures  the  notable  fact  that  salvation  came  to  him  as  a 
vague  sense  of  joy  practically  unaccompanied  by  any  keen  pen- 
itence or  any  distinct  grasp  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
She  says : 

In  the  little  prayer-meeting  for  the  first  time  he  heard 
about  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  first 
time  he  saw  what  a  wicked,  guilty  sinner  he  had  been  all  his 
life  long,  walking  without  a  thought  or  care  about  God,  and 
it  pleased  God — to  put  the  matter  shortly — after  he  had  en- 
tered the  house  as  one  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  utterly 
unconcerned  and  reckless  about  the  things  of  God  as  one  could 
possibly  be,  to  allow  him  to  leave  it  a  Christian,  although  one 
extremely  little  instructed  about  the  things  of  God. 

He  changed  his  manner  of  living,  ceased  to  play  cards, 
abandoned  the  ball-room,  and  burned  the  manuscript  of  a 
French  novel  which  he  was  translating  into  German.  He  read 
the  Scriptures,  prayed  often,  went  to  church.  "Apprehending 
in  some  measure  the  love  of  Jesus  for  my  soul,  I  was  con- 
strained to  love  him  in  return."  When  he  was  overcome  by 
sins,  secret  or  open,  he  sorrowed  in  his  heart,  and  after  a  time 
he  began  to  think  seriously  of  devoting  himself  to  missionary 
labor. 

But  the  tempter,  as  of  old,  employed  a  young  female,  who 
was  prone  withal  to  beguile  the  young  man  from  the  upward 
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path.  Her  parents  would  not  allow  her  to  go  to  the  mission 
field,  and  life  seemed  barren  and  void  without  her,  so  for  six 
weeks  he  ceased  to  pray,  and  the  joy  of  the  Lord  departed 
from  his  life.  But  at  Easter  he  heard  of  a  young  man  of 
wealth  who  had  abandoned  luxury  at  home  in  order  to  labor 
among  the  Jews  in  Poland.  The  example  smote  Muller  to 
the  heart.  **I  had  given  up  the  work  of  the  Lord — I  may  say 
the  Lord  himself — for  the  sake  of  a  girl.  I  was  enabled  to 
give  up  this  connection,  which  I  had  entered  into  without 
prayer  and  which  thus  had  led  me  away  from  the  Lord."  The 
snare  was  broken,  and  thus  "for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was 
able  fully  and  unreservedly  to  give  myself  up  to  God." 

HIS  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  OF  COMPENSATION 

He  says  that  it  was  at  this  time  he  began  truly  to  enj«-y 
the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  undei  standing,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  withstand  the  wrath  of  his  father,  who  was  fu- 
I  ious  when  his  son  tried  to  convert  him,  and  talked  about  be- 
coming a  missionary,  instead  of  qualifying  for  the  fat  living 
with  a  manse  in  which  Muller  pere  hoped  to  end  his  days.  He 
:  efused  to  accept  any  money  from  his  mother,  and,  "by  the  way. 
I  would  here  observe  that  the  Lord  in  the  most  remarkable 
way  supplied  my  temporal  wants."  Some  American  profes- 
sors needed  lessons  in  German,  and  they  paid  him  more  than 
the  money  his  father  used  to  allow  him.  "Thus  did  the  Lord 
richly  make  up  to  me  the  little  which  I  had  relinquished  for 
his  sake."  That  is  the  first  note  in  his  autobiography  of  tlic 
teaching  which  vibrated  more  and  more  every  year  till  the 
close  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 

ON  THE  DRAWING  OF  LOTS. 

Miiller  was  not  sure  whether  he  ought  to  be  a  missionar> . 
So,  by  way  of  settling  the  matter,  he  drew  a  lot  in  private  and 
bought  a  ticket  in  the  royal  lottery,  deciding  that  if  he  won  a 
prize  it  would  be  a  sure  sign  that  the  Lord  wished  him  to  be 
a  missionary.  Surely,  never  was  there  a  more  abominable 
method  of  interrogating  the  Sacred  Oracle.  He  won  a  prize 
and  promptly  applied  to  be  a  missionary.    He  was  refused 
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because  he  had  not  his  father's  consent.  Thereupon  he  began 
to  consider  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen  concerning  the 
lot.  He  tried  it  several  times,  but  it  did  not  work.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  lost  his  way  he  drew  lots  after  prayer  as  to 
whether  he  should  go  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  lot  fell  ta 
the  left,  but  the  left  was  wrong.  Then  he  prayed  the  Lord  to 
send  him  some  one  to  put  him  in  the  right  way,  "and  almost 
immediately  a  carriage  came  up,  and  I  was  directed  on  my 
journey." 

HIS   CHILD-LIKE   FAITH. 

Miiller  was  now  past  twenty-one.     He  says  quite  truly: 

From  the  very  commencement  of  my  divine  life  the  Lord 
very  graciously  gave  me  a  measure  of  simplicity  and  of  child- 
like disposition  in  spiritual  things,  so  that  while  I  was  exceed- 
ingly ignorant  of  the  Scriptures  and  was  still  from  time  to 
time  overcome  even  by  outward  sins,  yet  I  was  enabled  to 
carry  most  minute  matters  to  the  Lord  in  prayer. 

Of  this  the  most  extraordinary  illustration  is  afforded  us 

in  the  passage  in  which,  when  his  wife,  after  seventeen  hours' 

labor,  was  delivered  of  a  still-born  child — her  first-bom — this 

astounding  man  actually  makes  an  entry  in  his  journal  that  as 

he  had  never  earnestly  prayed  about  her  confinement,  never 

having  seriously  thought  of  the  great  danger  connected  with 

it — it  was  his  first  experience — "he  had  no  doubt  the  Lord 

now,  in  great  compassion,  sent  this  heavy  blow."    Afterward 

when  his  boy  was  born,  he  left  his  wife  to  face  her  trouble 

while  he  went  to  fulfill  a  preaching  engagement.    When  he 

came  home  the  son  was  bom.    Whereupon  he  writes : 

Observe — (i)  The  Lord  graciously  sent  the  medical  at- 
tendant and  the  nurse  (the  latter  nearly  three  miles  oflF)  in  the 
right  time ;  (2)  the  Lord  put  it  into  my  heart  to  honor  him  by 
preferring  the  care  of  his  house  to  that  of  my  own,  and  tluis 
he  lovingly  spared  me  three  painful  hours. 

FOR  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I  am,  however,  anticipating.  George  Miiller  began  to 
preach  and  to  distribute  tracts.  He  had  his  ups  and  downs 
like  other  men,  and  on  one  occasion  backslid  so  far  as  to  fall  to 
drink.     But  although  he  used  to  be  able  to  quaff  five  quarts 
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Of  Strong  beer  in  an  afternoon,  he  could  not  now  get  beyond 
two  or  three  glasses  of  wine,  and  soon  gave  it  up.  He  dili- 
gently availed  himself  of  all  the  accessible  means  of  grace. 
The  Moravians  refreshed  his  soul.  He  would  walk  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles  on  Sunday  to  hear  any  godly  minister,  and  he 
carefully  eschewed  all  profane  literature. 

When  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  a  call  to  go  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Jews.  He  was  a  great  student  of  Hebrew,  and 
was  in  June,  1828,  accepted  as  missionary  student  on  probation 
by  the  London  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  He 
had  still  his  term  to  serve  in  the  Prussian  army.  Fortunately, 
however,  a  temporary  backsliding  which  led  him  to  attend  a 
performance  in  the  Leipsic  Opera  House,  where  he  took  a 
glass  of  ice-water,  brought  on  a  serious  illness,  which  led  the 
army  doctors  to  reject  him  as  unfit  for  military  service,  having 
"a  tendency  to  consumption."  Greatly  rejoicing  at  his  escape, 
George  Miiller  landed  in  London  on  March  19,  1829.  He 
^ent  to  the  seminary  and  spent  twelve  hours  a  day  studying 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  Most  of  the  students  were  German, 
and  he  had  little  opportunity  of  mastering  our  language.  His 
health  broke  down  before  midsummer,  and  he  was  ordered 
into  the  countr>\ 

HE  TURNS  TO  THE  GENTILES. 

He  went  to  Teignmouth,  where  he  met  Henry  Craik,  who 
was  destined  to  be  afterward  so  closely  associated  with  his 
life. 

At  Teignmouth  he  began  to  preach  in  his  broken  English 

to  a  little  church  of  18  members,  meeting  in  Ebenezer  Chapel. 

While  there  he  became  a  Calvinist,  a  Second  Adventist,  and  a 

believer  in  the  baptism  of  believers.     His  preaching  excited 

much  opposition  at  first.     This,  curiously  enough,  seemed  to 

him  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  his  call : 

I  could  not  explain  it  in  any  other  way  than  this :  that  the 
Lord  intended  to  work  through  my  instiumentality  at  Teign- 
mouth, and  that  therefore  Satan,  fearing  this,  sought  to  raise 
opposition  against  me. 

He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  vocation  was  not 

the  conversion  of  stiff-necked  Jews  who  would  not  listen  to  the 
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Gospel.  He  wished  to  follow  St.  Paul's  example  and  turn  to 
the  gentiles.  Besides,  with  the  sturdy  and  excessive  individ- 
uality of  the  man,  he  objected  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a 
society.  He  must  be  God's  man  and  God's  alone;  no  one 
should  give  him  orders  save  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  as  the  Di- 
vine Monitor  had  laid  it  upon  his  soul  that  he  must  go  on  preach- 
ing tours  among  the  churches,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  on 
January  30,  1830,  the  missionary  society  severed  their  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  G.  F.  Miiller. 

PASTOR  WITHOUT  SALARY. 

He  was  now  free.  He  accepted  the  unanimous  invitation 
of  the  church  at  Tiegnmouth  to  become  their  pastor,  on  the 
munificent  salary  of  £55  per  annum.  On  this  he  married  in 
October,  and  almost  immediately  gave  up  any  regular  salar}» 
He  had  conscientious  objections.  A  box  for  free-will  offerings 
was  put  up  in  the  church,  pew  rents  were  abolished,  and  he 
decided  to  trust  God  and  the  people  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. 

He  remained  at  Teignmouth  till  May,  1832,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Bristol.  The  membership  of  the  Teignmouth 
church  had  risen  from  18  to  51.  All  his  wants  had  been  sup- 
plied. He  had  married  and  had  gained  recognition  as  a  spir- 
itual force  from  Exeter  to  Barnstaple. 

SETTLES  AT  BRISTOL. 

In  1832,  when  he  removed  to  Bristol,  he  carried  on  the 
same  kind  of  work  in  the  same  kind  of  way — nursing  the  sick 
through  the  cholera  epidemic,  feeding  the  hungry  as  a  means 
cf  doing  something  for  the  souls  of  poor  boys  and  girls,  and 
generally  forging  ahead,  until  on  March  5,  1834,  he  boldly 
launched  the  Scriptural  Knowledge  Institution  for  Home  and 
Abroad,  of  which  institution  his  orphanage,  although  far  and 
away  the  best-known  branch,  is  only  one  department  among 
many.  But  now,  having  sketched  in  rapid,  cursory  fashion 
the  life  of  George  Miiller  up  to  this  point,  I  will  suspend  the 
personal  narrative  in  order  to  put  together,  as  briefly  and  as 
succinctly  as  possible,  the  facts  about  the  orphanage. 
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II. — His  Life- Work. 

The  Scriptural  Knowledge  Institution  for  Home  and 
Abroad  had  the  following  objects,  namely:  (i)  To  establish 
day-schools,  Sunday-schools,  and  adult  schools;  (2)  to  cir- 
culate the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  particularly  among  the  very 
poorest  of  the  poor;  (3)  to  aid  missionary  operations;  (4)  to 
circulate  religious  books,  pamphlets,  and  tracts  for  the  benefit 
of  believers  and  of  unbelievers  (an  object  added  some  time  af- 
terward). 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  HIS  ORPHANAGES. 

The  account  from  which  this  is  extracted  goes  on :  (5)  In 
1835  the  orphan  work  was  established.  Of  the  principles  of  the 
institution  two  only  need  be  mentioned — first,  that  debt  should 
never  be  incurred ;  and,  second,  that  no  rich,  great  man  should 
be  its  patron,  but  that  the  living  God  alone  should  be  the  pa- 
tron of  the  institution : 

The  Lord  helping  us,  we  do  not  mean  to  seek  the  patron- 
age of  the  world,  as  we  never  intend  to  ask  unconverted  per- 
sons of  rank  or  wealth  to  countenance  this  institution,  because 
this  we  consider  would  be  dishonorable  to  the  Lord.  He  alone 
shall  be  our  patron.  We  reject  altogether  the  help  of  unbe- 
lievers in  managing  or  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

Unbelievers  were  allowed  to  contribute,  but  were  nev**: 
to  be  asked  to  do  so,  even  Mr.  Miiller  finding  it  difficult  to  de- 
tect unbelief  in  the  free  gift  of  a  willing  heart. 

HIS  OTHER  WORK. 

Of  the  less-known  part  of  his  work  the  following  sum- 
mary must  suffice: 

In  various  localities  schools  were  supported  with  a  view  of 
extending  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching  and  thus  in  sixt>- 
three  years  of  work  121,683  young  people  have  been  taught,  a 
number  altogether  outside  the  orphanage  work.  That  is  not 
iill.  In  the  same  period  there  have  been  circulated,  by  means 
of  this  institution,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  and  in  many 
different  languages,  281,652  Bibles,  1,448,662  New  Testa- 
ments, 21,343  copies  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  222,196  other 
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portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Copies  of  the  Scriptures 
have  been  sold  at  half-price  by  Bible  carriages  journeying  to 
out-of-the-way  districts.  When  Spain  was  opened  to  this  work 
in  1868  Mr.  Miiller  promptly  sent  many  thousands  of  copies 
in  Spanish,  and  so  in  the  case  of  Italy.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  similar  religious  literature  has  been  in  the  aggregate 
enormous,  more  than  111,000,000  books,  pamphlets,  and  trac*s 
having  been  sent  out. 

Nearly  £400,000  has  been  raised  and  expended  in  this 
work.  The  sum  raised  and  expended  on  the  orphanage  is  in 
round  numbers  about  £1,000,000. 

THE  NEED    FOR  THE   ORPHANAGES. 

In  1834,  when  Mr.  MuUer  began  this  work,  there  were  .10 
orphanages  in  England.  Between  April,  1836,  and  May, 
1897,  the  orphan  houses  had  provided  for  9,844  children,  and 
for  their  maintenance  and  for  the  buildings  nearly  a  million  of 
money  (£964,764)  had  been  given.  Writing  in  1891  Mr 
Miiller  said : 

At  the  time  when  it  was  especially  laid  on  my  heart  to 
labor  for  orphans,  the  total  accommodation  in  all  the  orphan 
institutions  in  England  was  for  3,600  orphans,  and  at  the  same 
lime  there  were  6,000  orphans  under  eight  years  of  age  in  the 
prisons  of  England,  according  to  public  statistics.  This  deep- 
ly affected  me,  and  I  sought  therefore  to  enlarge  the  orphan 
work  under  my  direction  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  Tliib 
ended  in  providing  accommodation  for  2,050  orphans  and  112 
helpers  at  a  time,  and  the  result  of  this  has  been  that  by  means 
of  other  individuals  or  through  societies  one  institution  after 
another  has  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  20,  30,  50  or  100 
orphans ;  or  that  orphan  houses  have  been  built  for  200,  300. 
400  and  even  500  orphans,  so  that  now,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
there  is  accommodation  in  England  alone  for  at  least  100,000 
orphans. 

HOW  THEY  GREW. 

In  April,  1836,  Mr.  Miiller  opened  a  large  rented  house 
in  Wilson  street,  Bristol,  for  the  reception  of  30  orphans ;  m 
November,  1836,  he  opened  a  second  house  in  Wilson  street 
for  the  reception  of  36  orphans ;  in  1837  a  third  house  for  30 
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orphans ;  and  in  1843  a  fourth  house  for  30  orphans.  There 
were  now  126  origans  and  1 1  helpers  or  teachers  and  matrons. 
In  1849,  ^s  ^^  houses  were  to  be  had  suitable  for  orphans,  he 
opened  the  first  orphan  house  on  Ashley  Down,  which  he  had 
built  for  300  children ;  in  November,  1857,  he  opened  a  second 
orphan  house,  built  and  fitted  up  for  400  children ;  in  March, 
1862,  a  third  house  for  450  children ;  in  1868  a  fourth  house 
for  450  orphans ;  and  in  1869  a  fifth  house  foi  450  orphans. 
Thus  he  had  accommodation  for  2,050  orphans  and  112  help- 
ers. The  term  of  residence  at  Ashley  Down  has  averaged  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  years,  but  some  girls  admitted  as  infants 
havt  remained  under  the  sheltering  roof  over  seventeen  years 

THEIR   MANAGEMENT. 

Between  April,  1836,  and  May  26,  1897,  9,844  orphans 
had  passed  through  or  were  then  residing  in  the  Mtiller  or- 
phanages. Of  the  principles  on  which  the  orphanages  were 
founded  and  are  still  managed  it  is  best  to  quote  Mr.  Miiller's 
own  words: 

"No  sectarian  views  prompt  nor  even  in  the  least  influence 
Mr.  Wright  and  myself  in  the  reception  of  children.  We  do 
not  belong  to  any  sect,  and  are  not,  therefore,  influenced  in 
the  admission  of  orphans  and  sectarianism;  but  from  when- 
ever place  they  come,  to  whatever  religious  denomination  the 
parents  may  have  belonged,  or  with  whatever  religious  body 
the  persons  making  application  may  be  connected,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  admission  of  the  children."  He,  howeve*, 
laid  down  three  essentials  as  a  preliminary  to  admission  to  the 
institution.  Only  legitimate  children  were  eligible,  and  they 
must  have  lost  both  parents  by  death,  and  be  in  needy  circum- 
stances. Given  these  three  qualifications  and  the  necessary 
proofs  that  the  statements  made  about  them  were  correct,  Mr. 
Mtiller  and  his  associates  refused  none  who  came  as  long  as 
there  was  room  for  the  applicant  to  be  found  in  the  place. 
Some  of  those  admitted  have  been  infants  only  a  few  montbs 
old  and  others  have  been  considerably  older,  and  as  a  rule  the 
stay  in  the  institution  has  been  a  lengthy  one.  Girls  generally 
remain  under  its  care  until  they  are  seventeen  years  of  ago. 
In  one  of  his  narratives  the  philanthropist  himself  briefly  states 
the  kind  of  training  given,  the  reference  being  first  to  girls. 
These  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
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grammar,  geography,  English  history,  a  little  of  universal  his- 
tory, all  kinds  of  useful  needlework  and  household  work. 
They  make  their  clothes  and  keep  them  in  repair;  they  work 
in  the  kitchens,  sculleries,  wash-houses  and  laundries;  and  in 
a  word  we  aim  at  this,  that  if  any  of  them  do  not  turn  out  well, 
temporarily  or  spiritually,  and  do  not  become  useful  members 
of  society,  it  shall  not  at  least  be  our  fault.  The  boys  are  gen- 
erally apprenticed  when  they  are  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  old,  a  sum  of  £  13  being  paid  with  each  apprentice;  but 
in  each  case  we  consider  the  welfare  of  the  individual  orphan, 
without  having  any  fixed  rule  respecting  these  matters.  The 
boys  have  a  free  choice  of  the  trade  or  business  they  like  to 
learn,  but  having  once  chosen  and  having  been  apprenticed, 
we  do  not  allow  them  to  alter.  The  boys  as  well  as  the  girls 
have  an  outfit  provided  for  them,  and  any  other  expenses  that 
may  be  connected  with  their  apprenticeship  are  also  met  by 
the  funds  of  the  orphan  establishment." 

THE  TOURS  OF  A  SEPTUAGENARIAN. 

It  was  quite  late  in  life  that  Mr.  Mtiller  developed  the  ex- 
traordinary bent  for  traveling  round  the  world  preaching  the 
Gospel.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact, 
that  his  itinerant  missionary  labors  began  when  he  had  passed 
the  limit  of  three^score  and  ten.     Here  is  a  list  of  his  tours : 

1.  March  to  June,  1875 — England. 

2.  August,  1875,  to  July,  1876— England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

3.  September,  1876,  to  September,  1877 — Europe. 

4.  1878 — Canada  and  the  United  States;  19,247  miles, 
308  addresses. 

5.  1879 — Europe. 

6.  August,  1879,  ^o  June,  1880 — United  States  and 
Canada. 

7.  September,  1880,  to  May,  1881 — United  States  and 
Canada. 

8.  1882 — Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey  and  Greece. 

9.  1882 — Germany,  Austria,  Russia  and  Poland. 

10.  1883 — India. 

11.  1884 — England  and  Wales. 

12.  1885— Isle  of  Wight. 

13.  November,  1885,  to  June,  1886— Australia,  China  and 
Japan;  37,280  miles. 

14.  October,  1886,  to  April,  1889 — ^Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  India. 
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HIS  REFLECTIONS  WHEN  NINETY  YEARS  OLD. 

Mr.  Muller  could  preach  the  Gospel  in  seven  languages. 

He  had  preached  it  in  42  countries,  and  the  distance  covered 

on  those  journeys  was  more  than  six  times  round  the  world. 

He  did  not  spare  himself.  He  sometimes  preached  38  times  in 

36  days,  or  17  times  in  15  days  (as  at  Dundee),  or  21  times  in 

2C  days  (as  at  Dublin).    At  Liverpool  and  Hull  he  preached 

48  timA  in  38  days.     Speaking  at  Bethesda  on  his  ninetieth 

birthdav,  Mr.  Muller  said : 

He  had  traveled  200.000  miles  by  land  and  sea  with  his 
departed  wife ;  had  preached  in  42  countries  in  Europe.  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  Asia,  and  the  six  Australian  colonies.  Althoup^h 
formerly  he  used  to  suffer  much  from  seasickness,  he  placed 
himself  at  God's  disposal,  and  in  all  his  journeys  by  sea  had 
never  suffered  from  sickness  during  these  tours.  He  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  7  times,  had  been  over  the  Red  Sea  5 
times,  16  times  had  been  over  the  Mediterranean.  He  had 
crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  never 
once  had  he  been  the  least  sick.  See  how  good  it  was  to  be 
an  obedient  servant  of  Qirist.  His  mental  powers  were  as 
clear  as  when  he  passed  his  examinations  and  wrote  essays  in 
I^tin.  French,  German,  and  had  to  pass  examinations  in  He- 
brew and  Greek,  mathematics,  history,  and  the  like.  These 
examinations  were  seventy  years  and  six  months  ago.  How 
they  should  admire  the  Lord's  kindness!  See  how  God  could 
use  a  miserable  worm  which  was  only  a  wreck  when  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  was  that 
evening  at  the  commencement  of  his  ninety-first  year.  For 
sixty-nine  years  and  ten  months  he  had  been  a  happy  man-  a 
very  happy  man.  That  he  attributed  to  two  things.  He  had 
maintained  a  good  conscience,  not  willfully  going  on  in  a 
course  he  knew  to  be  contrary  to  the  mind  of  God ;  he  did  not 
mean,  of  course,  he  was  perfect ;  he  was  poor,  weak,  and  sin- 
ful. Secondly,  he  attributed  it  to  his  love  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Of  late  years  his  practice  had  been  four  times  every  year 
to  read  through  the  Scriptures  with  application  to  his  own 
heart  and  with  meditation,  and  at  that  day  he  was  a  greater 
lover  of  the  Word  of  God  than  he  was  sixty-six  years  ago. 
The  more  it  was  treated  with  carelessness  and  indifference  and 
the  more  it  was  reasoned  away,  the  more  he  stuck  close  to  it. 
It  was  this  and  maintaining  a  good  conscience  that  had  given 
him  all  those  scores  of  years  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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III. — ^The  Prayer  Telephone. 

These  details  are  interesting  enough.  But  they  only  lead 
up  to  the  real  topic  of  importance,  the  way  in  which  George 
Miiller  proved  and  tested  the  practical  working  value  of  that 
spiritual  telephone  the  prayer  of  faith.  There  is  no  doubt 
tliat  it  worked,  worked  every  day  and  all  days  for  over  sixty 
years.  Worked  too  with  a  punctuality  and  a  certainty,  al- 
though not  with  a  regularity,  which  filled  even  those  who  re- 
garded him  as  a  heretic  with  admiration. 

A  prayer  for  a  south  wind. 

• 

For  instance,  take  this  tribute  of  Miiller's  child-like  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  which,  after  his  death,  was  specially  sig- 
naled out  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clifton  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  faith  of  his  own  flock.    The  bishop  said : 

At  Mr.  Miiller's  orphanage  some  forty  years  ago  it  was 
discovered  that  the  boiler  of  the  heating  apparatus  was  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  To  repair  it  the  brickwork  in  which  it 
was  imbedded  had  to  be  pulled  to  pieces.  The  fires  must  be 
put  out  for  at  least  three  days.  A  bitterly  cold  north  wind  was 
blowing.  Mr.  Miiller  had  read  in  the  Bible  that  when  Nehe- 
miah  was  building  the  temple  he  accomplished  it,  "for  the  men 
had  a  mind  to  work."  So  he  prayed  for  two  things — that  tlie 
north  wind  might  be  changed  into  a  south  wind  and  also  that 
the  workmen  might  have  a  mind  to  work.  The  day  that  the 
fires  were  put  out  the  wind  changed  and  blew  from  the  south, 
and  the  children  did  not  feel  cold.  When  the  evening  of  the 
first  day  came  the  men  asked  to  speak  to  Mr.  Miiller,  and  said 
they  had  been  talking  it  over  among  themselves  and  had  all 
agreed  to  work  all  that  night,  so  that  the  children  might  not 
be  kept  without  fires!     Thus  the  men  had  a  mind  to  work. 

Of  course  the  great  god  Coincidence  will  be  invoked  to 

account  for  the  changing  of  the  wind  from  north  to  south,  but 

coincidences  that  always  occur  in  regular  sequence,  at  least, 

suggest  the  existence  of  some  relations  other  than  those  of  mere 

chance. 

A  preliminary  test. 

Without  discussing  this  further,  let  us  see  how  the  or- 
phanage came  into  existence  which  was  to  become  so  gigantic 
and  conspicuous  an  illustration  of  the  potency  of  the  prayer 
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cf  faith.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  have  beer 
seen  that  George  Miiller  had  long  relied  upon  answers  to 
prayer  for  his  financial  needs  before  the  orphanage  was  started. 
He  found  that  the  results  of  relying  on  prayer  as  compared 
with  the  regular  income  which  he  had  given  up  were  encour- 
aging. For  every  secured  pound  which  he  had  sacrificed  he 
received  two  or  three  by  the  way  of  prayer.  From  the  purely 
financial  point  of  view  he  had  gained  money  by 
trusting  the  Lord  for  his  own  needs.  Hence,  before  he  made 
the  experiment  about  the  orphanage,  he  had  put  his  principle 
to  a  preliminary  test  extending  over  nearly  six  years.  Again 
and  again  his  last  penny  had  been  spent,  and  he  had  not  had 
a  sixpenny-piece  in  hand  with  which  to  meet  the  anticipated 
visit  of  the  tax-collector.  But  time  after  time  the  money  il- 
ways  turned  up  before  it  was  wanted.  In  the  year  1835,  for 
instance,  £  5,  sent  from  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  arrived  just 
before  the  collector  called  for  the  taxes.  George  Muller  was 
always  able  to  meet  every  call  upon  him.  He  never  got  into 
debt. 

THE  FIRST  CALL. 

It  was  on  October  28,  1834,  that  he  first  began  to  think 
seriously  about  the  matter.  A  little  orphan  boy  who  had  been 
^'brought  to  a  real  concern  about  his  soul  through  what  I 
said  concerning  the  torments  of  hell"  was  taken  to  the  work 
house,  some  six  miles  distant,  and  could  therefore  no  longer 
"attend  our  school  and  ministry."  In  his  journal  Muller 
wrote :  '*May  this,  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  lead  me  to  do  some- 
thing also  for  the  supply  of  the  temporal  wants  of  poor  chil- 
dren." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  twelve  months  later  that  he  began 
no  longer  to  think  about  "the  establishment  of  an  orphan 
house,  but  actually  to  set  about  it."  His  first  idea  was,  as 
usual,  **to  ascertain  the  Lord's  mind."  After  a  month  spent 
"much  in  prayer"  he  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
idea  was  "of  God."  But  let  no  humanitarian  reader,  intent 
solely  upon  the  filling  of  the  hungry  stomachs  and  clothing 
the  naked  backs  of  the  starving  orphans,  imagine  that  the  good 
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Miillcr  was  moved  to  this  conclusion  solely  by  any  such  con- 
siderations of  a  materialistic  philanthropy.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  As  Mrs.  Browning  has  told  us,  "It  takes  a  soul  to  move 
a  body  e'en  to  a  cleaner  stye,"  and  George  Miiller's  desire  to 
start  the  orphanage  was  only  in  a  very  secondary  way  due  to 
his  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  physical  sufferings  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  children,  indeed,  were  by  no  means  the  first  ob- 
ject of  his  solicitude. 

WHY  HE  FOUNDED  THE  ORPHANAGE. 

In  his  published  journal  he  tells  us  frankly  and  fully  why 
it  was  he  wanted  the  orphanage.  He  says  that  in  his  ministry 
he  had  often  found  Christians  full  of  misgivings  and  ready  to 
faint  for  lack  of  faith  that  he  saw  that  "one  of  the  especial 
things  which  the  children  of  God  needed  in  our  day  was  to 
have  their  faith  strengthened."  Some  were  afraid  to  take  tlic 
time  necessary  for  reading  the  Bible  and  prayer  for  fear  their 
business  might  suffer;  others  went  through  life  with  a  haunt- 
ing dread  of  the  workhouse  hanging  over  their  heads ;  while 
others  were  afraid  to  trust  God  to  provide  for  them  if  they 
fearlessly  obeyed  his  commands.  The  object  for  which  he 
longed  was  "to  have  something  to  point  the  brother  to  as  a 
visible  proof  that  our  God  and  Father  is  the  same  faithful  God 
as  ever  he  was,  as  willing  as  ever  to  prove  himself  to  be  the 
living  God  in  our  day  as  formerly  to  all  who  put  their  trust  in 
him.'"  Over  and  over  again  he  recurs  to  this.  He  wanted  a 
sign,  a  proof,  something  to  point  to,  like  the  going  back  of  the 
shadow  on  the  sun-dial  of  King  Ahaz  or  like  the  budding  of 
Aaron's  rod.  That  was  what  he  was  after — a  tangible  object- 
lesson  impossible  to  be  misunderstood :  that  if  you  took  God 
at  his  word  you  would  never  have  reason  to  regret  it. 

A   GERMAN   PRECEDENT. 

When  he  was  thinking  and  praying  his  mind  was  natur- 
ally led  to  the  idea  of  an  orphanage  as  a  prayer  test,  because 
"I  remembered  what  a  great  blessing  my  own  soul  had  re- 
ceived through  the  Lord's  dealings  with  his  servant,  A.  H. 
Francke,  who,  in  dependence  upon  the  living  God  alone,  es- 
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tablished  an  immense  orphan  house,  which  I  had  seen  many 
limes  with  my  own  eyes" — to  wit,  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Halle.  Professor  Francke  died  in  1727,  but  his  orphanage 
was  flourishing  one  hundred  years  later — may  be  still  flourish- 
ing, for  aught  I  know.  Miiller,  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
the  success  of  an  orphanage  as  a  prayer  test  in  Germany,  felt 
naturally  more  disposed  to  try  a  similar  system  in  Bristol. 

THE  ORPHANAGE  AS  A  PRAYER  TEST. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  point,  because  the  popu- 
lar idea  is  that  he  established  the  orphanage  to  help  the  or- 
phans, and  that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  invisible  powers 
rewarded  the  excellence  of  his  intention  by  supplying  him 
with  funds.  This  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  He 
did  not  use  the  prayer  telephone  in  order  to  found  the  or- 
phanage. He  founded  the  orphanage  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  utility  of  the  prayer  telephone.  He  wanted,  he  wrote  in 
his  journal,  to  set  before  the  world  at  large  and  the  Church  a 
proof  that  God  had  not  in  the  least  changed,  and  this,  he  adds, 
*'seemed  to  me  best  done  by  the  establishing  of  an  orphan 
house."     He  proceeds: 

It  needed  to  be  something  which  could  be  seen,  even  by 
the  natural  eye.  Now,  if  I,  a  poor  man,  simply  by  prayer  and 
faith,  obtained,  without  asking  any  individual,  the  means  for 
establishing  and  carr>  ing  on  an  orphan  house,  there  would  be 
something  which,  with  the  Lord's  blessing,  mig^t  be  instru- 
mental in  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  children  of  God,  be- 
sides being  a  testimony  to  the  consciences  of  the  tmconvertcd 
of  the  reality  of  the  things  of  God.  This,  then,  was  the  primary 
reason  for  establishing  the  orphan  house.  I  certainly  did 
from  my  heart  desire  to  be  used  by  God  to  benefit  the  bodies 
of  poor  children  bereaved  of  both  parents,  and  seek,  in  other 
respects,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  do  them  good  for  this  life. 
I  also  particularly  longed  to  be  used  by  God  in  getting  the 
dear  orphans  trained  up  in  the  fear  of  God ;  but  still  the  first 
and  primary  object  of  the  work  was  (and  still  is)  that  God 
might  be  magnified  by  the  fact  that  the  orphans  under  my  caie 
are  provided  with  all  they  need  only  by  prayer  and  faith,  wita- 
out  any  one  being  asked  by  me  and  my  fellow-laborers,  wher> 
by  it  may  be  seen  that  God  is  faithful  still  and  hears  prayer  siilL 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERIMENT. 

"That  it  might  be  seen  by  the  whole  world  and  the  whole 
Church  of  God  that  yet  in  these  days  God  listens  to  prayer, 
and  that  God  is  the  same  in  prayer  and  love  as  he  ever  was" — 
that  was  the  thesis  which  George  Miiller  set  himself  to  estab- 
lish. That  he  was  enabled  to  write  Q.  E.  D.  after  it,  with 
the  confident  certainty  of  Euclid  himself,  few  will  deny  who 
follow  his  story  year  by  year  from  1836  to  1898.  He  was  aa 
experimental  philosopher,  was  George  Miiller.  Professor 
Tyndall  long  after  suggested  a  prayer  gauge  in  a  hospital  ward, 
but  the  Bristol  philanthropist  had  anticipated  the  president  of 
the  British  Association  by  nearly  half  a  century.  Here  was 
the  genuine  method  of  the  man  of  science  applied  to  the  veri- 
fying of  the  working  hypothesis  of  the  German  missionary. 

A  ROMANCE  STUDDED  WITH  MIRACLES. 

The  story  of  the  great  experiment  from  its  inception  to 
the  close  reads  like  one  continuous  romance — 3,  romance 
studded  with  miracles,  which  only  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
miracles  because  they  happened  every  day.  And  with  the 
element  of  romance  and  of  miracle  there  is  mingled  such  gro- 
tesque absurdity — according  to  modem  rationalistic  notions — 
that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  bursting  out  into  laughter. 

When,  in  that  fateful  December  of  1835,  George  Miiller 
was  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  orphan  house  experi- 
mental test,  he  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  his  desire  to 
erect  a  prayer  gauge  in  this  fashion  was  of  God  or  was  of  the 
devil.  Had  God  not  already  given  him  so  much  to  do?  He 
was  then  thirty  years  old,  and  already  he  had  established  three 
day-schools,  a  Sunday-school,  and  an  adult  school,  and  was 
carrying  on  three  charity  day-schools,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  closed  for  lack  of  funds.  He  was  also  helping  for- 
eign missions  and  distributing  Bibles  and  Testaments  by  the 
thousand. 

A  TEST  OF  DESTINY. 

On  December  5  he  was  reading  the  eighty-first  Psalm.  It 
is  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  indited  by  some  pious  Hebrew 
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more  than  two  thousand  years  since  in  praise  of  the  marvel- 
ous loving-kindness  of  God  to  Israel,  especially  as  it  was  mjm 
ifested  in  the  Exodus.  The  tenth  verse  runs:  "I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Open 
thy  mouth  wide  and  I  will  fill  it."  Interpreted  historically, 
rationally,  or  in  any  conceivable  natural  method,  this  poetical 
refrain  applied,  first,  to  that  familiar  incident  of  the  Exodus — 
the  feeding  of  the  Israelites  with  manna  and  with  quails,  and 
with  possibly  some  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  Israel  at 
the  time  when  the  psalm  was  written.  On  any  rational  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  it  could  certainly  not  be  construed  as  con- 
taining a  promise  binding  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  fill  the 
mouth  of  George  Miiller,  the  German  missionary  at  Bristol  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  however  wide  he  might  choose  to 
open  it.  But,  incredible  though  it  may  appear,  it  was  this  text 
and  that  interpretation  of  his  text  which  decided  George 
Miiller  to  start  his  orphan  house. 

"open  thy  MOUTH  WIDE!" 

He  says: 

The  whole  of  those  two  weeks  I  never  asked  the  Lord  for 
money  or  for  persons  to  engage  in  the  work.  On  December 
5,  however,  the  subject  of  my  prayer  all  at  once  became  dif- 
lerent.  I  was  reading  PsaJm  Ixxxi.,  and  was  particularly 
struck,  more  than  at  any  time  before,  with  verse  lo:  "Open 
thy  mouth  ivide  and  I  will  All  it.''  I  thought  a  few  moment- 
about  these  words,  and  then  was  led  to  apply  them  to  the  case 
of  the  orphan  house.  It  struck  me  that  I  had  never  asked  the 
L,ord  for  anything  concerning  it,  except  to  know  his  will  re- 
specting its  being  established  or  not ;  and  I  then  fell  upon  my 
knees  and  opened  my  mouth  wide,  asking  him  for  much.  I 
asked  in  submission  to  his  will,  and  without  fixing  a  time  when 
he  should  answer  my  petition.  I  prayed  that  he  would  give 
me  a  house — i.  e,,  either  as  a  loan  or  that  some  one  might  be 
led  to  pay  the  rent  for  one,  or  that  one  might  be  given  perma- 
nently for  this  object;  further,  I  asked  him  for  £i,ooo  and 
likewise  for  suitable  individuals  to  take  care  of  the  children. 
Besides  this  I  have  been  since  led  to  ask  the  Lord  to  put 
into  the  hearts  of  his  people  to  send  me  articles  of  furniture 
for  the  house  and  some  clothes  for  the  children. 
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"and  I  WILL  FILL  IT." 


Next  day  nothing  came.  The  day  after  he  received  the 
first  shilling.  Before  night  a  second  shilling  was  added  to  it. 
On  December  9  a  wardrobe  came  along.  At  the  meeting  10 
shillings  was  subscribed.  No  collection  was  taken,  but  one 
sister  oflFered  herself  for  the  work.  On  December  10  he  sent 
to  the  press  a  statement  of  what  he  proposed  to  do.  The  same 
day  a  brother  and  a  sister  oflFered  themselves  for  the  work. 
They  would  give  up  all  their  furniture  for  the  use  of  the  home 
and  were  willing  to  work  without  salary.  "In  the  evening  a 
brother  brought  from  several  individuals  three  dishes,  twenty- 
eight  plates,  three  basins,  one  jug,  four  mugs,  three  salt-stands, 
one  grater,  four  knives  and  five  forks."  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  story  of  magical  attraction  heretofore  seldom  seen 
out  of  the  ** Arabian  Nights." 

THE  MAGIC  OF  PRAYER. 

The  magic  continued  to  work,  increasing  more  and  more 
and  day  by  day,  and  still  as  the  funds  came  in  George  Miiller 
opened  his  mouth  wider  and  still  more  wide.  On  December 
12  an  individual  unexpectedly  gave  £50.  So  "I  was  led  to 
pray  that  this  day  the  Lord  would  give  still  more."  In  the 
evening  accordingly  there  were  sent  in  twenty-nine  yards  of 
print.  Sister  after  sister  came  in  oflfering  themselves  for  work 
in  the  orphan  house.  Then  premises  which  had  cost  £2,600 
to  build  were  oflFered  him  as  a  free  gift  if  he  could  raise  £500 
to  extend  them.  In  January,  and  again  in  May,  Mr.  Miiller 
put  statements  in  the  papers  of  his  proposals,  but  no  subscrlp  • 
tions  were  asked  for  personally,  nor  were  any  acknowledged 
publicly  by  name.  Still,  although  the  orphan  house  was  opened 
in  April,  1837,  the  whole  of  the  £1,000  had  not  been  raised. 
In  May  Mr.  Miiller  was  sending  to  the  press  an  account  of 
**The  Lord's  Dealings  with  George  Muller,"  and  he  grudged 
sorely  issuing  it  until  every  penny  had  been  subscribed.  So 
he  gave  himself  much  to  prayer.  The  Central  was  rung  up 
pretty  continuously  these  May  days,  and  soon  the  money  be- 
gan to  roll  in.    One  day  £7  los.  came,  £40  another,  and  so 
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on  with  a  multitude  of  trinkets:  one  gold  pin,  fifteen  Irish 
peariSy  two  brooches,  two  lockets,  eleven  rings,  one  bracelet, 
etc.,  all  of  gold.  At  last,  on  June  15,  he  had  received  £993 
(^ne  more  day  was  spent  in  prayer,  and  in  came  the  lacking 
five-pound  note.  George  Miiller's  mouth  was  filled  at  IdX, 
and  he  called  on  the  brethren  and  sisters  beloved  in  the  Lord 
to  help  him  to  praise  the  Lord. 

HOW  THE  PROMISE  HAS  BEEN  KEPT. 

That  was  how  it  began.  How  it  grew  and  prospered  un- 
til it  became  a  mighty  institution  sheltering  2,000  orphans  and 
entailing  an  annual  expenditure  of  £20,000  must  be  read  in 
detail  in  the  reports  of  "The  Lord's  Dealings  with  George 
Miiller."  The  orphan  house  as  a  test  was  a  brilliant  success. 
It  verified  George  Miiller's  hypothesis  every  day  for  sixty 
years: 

While  we  have  often  been  brought  low,  yea,  so  low  thai 
v/e  have  not  had  even  as  much  as  a  single  penny  left,  or  so  as 
to  have  the  last  bread  on  the  table,  and  not  as  much  money  as  was 
needed  to  buy  another  loaf,  yet  never  have  we  had  to  sit  down 
to  a  meal  without  our  good  Lord  having  provided  nourishing 
food  for  us.  I  am  bound  to  state  this,  and  I  do  it  with  pleas- 
ure. My  Master  has  been  a  kind  Master  to  me,  and  if  I  had 
to  choose  this  day  again  as  to  the  way  of  living,  the  Lord  giv- 
ing me  grace,  I  would  not  choose  differently. 

THE  PRAYER  OF  FAITH  OR  TELEPATHY? 

Forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  donors  were  personally  un- 
known by  Mr.  Miiller.  None  of  the  donors  were  ever  per- 
sonally appealed  to  for  a  penny.  Not  a  farthing  was  spent  in 
advertisements.  No  collections  were  made.  No  vanity  was 
stimulated  by  the  publication  of  the  names  of  donors  in  sub- 
scription lists.  Modest  little  reports  were  issued  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  was  all.  Of  course,  excepting  the  prayer  of 
faith.  That  telephone  was  constantly  switched  on  to  Ashley 
Down.  A^d  the  results  were  what  we  see.  Mr.  Muller  rung 
up  the  Central,  and  the  Central  switched  him  on  to  a  marvel- 
ous multitude  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  had  the 
wherewithal  to  minister  to  his  needs.    It  was  very  seldom  that 
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Mr.  Mtiller  specifically  named  any  one  to  be  switched  on  to. 
Once,  however,  when  he  wanted  £  loo  very  badly,  he  prayed 
that  it  might  be  laid  upon  the  heart  of  one  particular  person  to 
give  him  £  100.  And  lo,  it  came  to  pass  even  as  he  had 
prayed!  The  £100  came  along  next  day.  Telepathy,  no 
doubt!    Yes. 

THE  CENTRAL? 

But  who  governed  the  telepathic  thought-waves,  so  that 

when  Mr.  MuUer  gave  them  no  definite  direction  they  were 

transmitted  direct  to  those  who  could  contribute?    Over  and 

over  again  the  subscribers  accompanied  their  remittances  by 

ihe  statement  that  "God  had  told  them  to  send  it  in."    The 

ground  on  which  the  orphanage  stands  was  obtained  in  this 

way,  not  as  a  gift,  but  at  a  heavy  reduction.     Mr.  Miiller  had 

called  twice  upon  the  vendor,  and  found  him  out  both  times : 

Mr.  Miiller  now  judged  that  God  had  some  intention  in 
the  matter,  and  resolved  not  to  call  at  the  gentleman's  resi- 
dence later  in  the  day,  as  he  might  have  done.  The  following 
morning,  however,  Mr.  Muller  saw  him,  and  the  gentleman  at 
once  stated  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  visit,  for  the  previous 
night  he  had  been  unable  to  sleep,  and  while  lying  awake  God 
h?.d  told  him  that  if  Mr.  Muller  called  again  he  must  sell  him 
the  land  at  £120  per  acre  instead  of  £200,  the  price  he  had 
been  asking  for  it.  The  compact  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
within  ten  minutes,  and  thus  Mr.  Miiller  secured  the  seven  acres 
of  land  for  £560  less  than  he  would  have  done  the  night  be- 
fore! 

AT  LAST  HELP  ALWAYS  CAME. 

I  have  filled  up  all  my  available  space,  and  as  yet  I  have 
but  told  of  the  beginning  of  the  work — the  planting  of  the 
acorn  which  was  so  steadily  and  so  speedily  to  grow  into  the 
magnificent  oak  that  shelters  2,000  orphans  at  Ashley  Down. 
In  the  very  last  report  he  ever  issued,  Mr.  Miiller  affirmed 
once  more  that  the  aim  and  object  of  the  institution  was  to 
prove  that  the  living  God  was  still  the  living  God,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  prophets  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  years  ago, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago. 

When  we  need  money  to  carry  on  the  various  branches  of 
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the  institution  we  ask  no  former  donors  to  help  us,  we  do  not 
send  out  especial  appeals  for  help,  we  have  no  collections.  We 
do  nothing  but  pray,  and  patiently  wait  God's  time  for  help : 
and  he  invariably  helps  us,  though  very,  very  often  during  the 
past  sixty-three  years  we  have  had  our  patience  and  faith  great- 
ly tried  before  help  came. 

Again  he  wrote,  after  sixty-seven  years'  experience: 

Everything  that  I  needed  for  myself  or  my  family  I  re- 
ceived from  God  in  answer  to  prayer,  without  ever  appealing 
to  any  human  being  in  the  whole  world  for  anything,  or  even 
informing  any  human  being  of  my  need.  .  .  .  When  I 
was  in  forty-two  countries  all  over  the  world  engag^  in  n:y 
missionary  labors,  I  often  needed  to  pay  down  £  loo,  £  146, 
yea,  even  £240  for  a  passage  to  Australia,  to  and  fro,  for  my- 
self and  Mrs.  Miiller,  but  I  always  had  the  means  of  doing  so 
without  asking  any  one  for  help. 

so   LIKE   THE  TELEPHONE. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  anecdotes  each,  if  it  stood 
by  itself,  sufficient  to  be  ranked  as  a  miracle,  at  least  as  mirac- 
ulous as  those  in  the  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  illustrating  the  way 
in  which  this  man's  prayers  were  answered.  But  at  the  orphan 
house  they  appeared  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  it  seems 
to  us  to  receive  answers  from  the  telephone.  The  mundane 
instrument  also  tries  our  patience  pretty  severely  at  times. 
But  it  works ;  and  so  did  George  Miiller's  prayer  of  faith. 

The  way  in  which  the  money  came  rolling  in — ^nay,  to  this 
hour  continues  to  roll  in — as  thank-offerings,  as  conscience 
money,  as  donations,  as  bequests,  can  only  be  glanced  at  here. 
Mr.  Miiller  would  never  insure  his  property;  and  those  who 
followed  his  example,  leaving  the  preservation  of  tfieir  prem- 
ises from  fire  to  the  care  of  the  Lord,  used  to  send  the  insur- 
ance money  into  the  orphan  house.  One  donor  sent  in  £2 
7s.  6d.  one  year,  '*instead  of  insuring  my  men  against  acci- 
dents under  the  Employers'  Liability  act  of  1880."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  repress  a  smile  while  reading  some  of  the  acknowledg- 
ments in  the  report.  One  good  soul  sent  in  £1  with  this 
statement:  "Our  Heavenly  Father  has  given  us  thirty-four 
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chickens,  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  taken  by  the  fox,  al- 
though our  neighbors  have  lost  many!" 

THANK-OFFERINGS. 

A  newspaper  writer  in  Bristol  says : 

Then  thank-offerings  would  be  received  for  the  recovery 
of  debts ;  for  preservation  from  fire ;  for  health ;  for  harvest ; 
and  for  sleep ;  for  preservation  from  injury  in  falling  through 
a  trap-door;  for  being  delivered  from  perils  in  darkness  on  a 
Canadian  prairie ;  for  not  having  been  killed,  but  only  greatly 
hurt,  in  being  thrown  from  a  horse ;  for  "having  caught  the 
train  several  times  on  important  business  and  having  very  lit- 
tle time" ;  for  restoring  two  cows  that  were  very  ill  and  not  ex- 
pected to  live ;  (from  a  wife)  for  her  husband  not  having  drunk 
any  beer  at  Christmas ;  for  a  horse  having  turned  out  well ;  for 
having  broken  my  left  arm,"  and  not  "my  right  arm"  or  "mv 
neck  or  head" ;  for  "the  safe  delivery  of  a  valued  servant  and 
a  sow  from  an  enraged  bull" ;  for  "relievmg  my  dear  daughter 
of  a  violent  face  ache";  for  "the  restoration  of  a  very  bad 
finger" ;  for  a  ten-pound  note,  which  it  was  thought  was  bad, 
turning  out  to  be  a  good  one;  for  "a  very  dear,  sweet  step- 
mother" ;  and  for  preservation  from  injury — ^the  donor  had  only 
left  his  bath-room  about  five  minutes  when  the  ceiling  fell. 

And  so  forth  and  so  forth.  These  things  did  not  occur  in 
the  ages  of  faith.  They  are  occurring  this  very  day,  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  midst  of  this  ma- 
terialist and  skeptical  generation. 

And,  now,  reader,  what  do  you  make  of  it  all?  Did 
George  Miiller  verify  his  tremendous  hypothesis  or  did  he  not.'* 
It  is  possible  of  course  to  criticise  the  deductions  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  experiment.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  result  of  the  experiment  itself. 

What  George  Miiller  set  himself  to  prove  was  that  the  ohi 
telephone  known  as  the  prayer  of  faith  was  a  living  reality, 
a  practical  and  most  convenient  method  of  obtaining  his  ends. 
That  he  certainly  proved — if  anything  can  ever  be  said  to  be 
proved.  And  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  while  others  talk 
of  George  Miiller  being  a  specially  gifted  man  of  faith,  George 
MuUer  himself  always  scouted  the  notion.  To  attribute  any 
special  quality  to  him  as  an  explanation  of  the  success  of  his 
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petitions  would  in  his  eyes  have  destroyed  the  chief  object 

for  which  he  estaUished  the  orphan  house.      He  did  it  to 

prove  to  every  humble,  believing  soul  that  he  or  she,  equally 

with  George  Miiller,  could  draw  on  the  divine  treasury  for  all 

their  needs.     But  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  connection 

and  to  have    your  batteries,  the  electricity  in  which  is  faith, 

well  charged.    Otherwise  you  may  subscribe  to  the  exchange, 

but  the  telephone  won't  wcM'k. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 


Article  III. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  MAN  * 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  and  before  us  for  discussion 
means  simply  the  third  article  of  the  Creed,  or  "the  application 
of  the  Redemption"  as  treated  in  our  dogmatics.  The  time 
allowed  for  the  presentation  of  this  important  subject  precludes 
anything  like  a  full  treatment.  We  shall,  however,  endeavor 
to  present  the  principal  points  and  be  as  brief  as  possible  where 
a  fuller  discussion  is  not  required. 

Analyzing  the  subject  we  have  to  treat  it  under  the  follow- 
ing four  divisions: 

'     I.    The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Agent  operating. 

2.  Man  as  the  subject  operated  on. 

3.  The  Work  to  be  done. 

4.  The  Means  by  which  it  is  done. 

I.    The  Holy  Spirit  as  an  Agent  operating. 

We  all  acknowledge  and  confess  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
person,  the  third  Person  in  the  ever  adorable  Trinity,  not  a 
mere  quality,  attribute  or  energy  of  God ;  but  a  self-subsistent, 
self-conscious  Person,  with  his  own  will,  affections  and  ac- 
tions. Personal  and  divine  names,  attributes,  works  and  hon- 
ors are  expressly  predicated  and  ascribed  to  him,  2  Sam.  23 :  2 ; 
Acts  5 :  3, 4 ;  2  Cor.  3 :  17 ;  Ps.  139 :  7 ;  I  Cor.  2 :  12-14  \  Job  26 : 
13 ;  33 :  4 ;  Is.  6 :  3 ;  Ez.  37 :  9.  He  is  equally  joined  as  a  Per- 
son with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  baptismal  formula, 
Matt.  28:  19,  but  is  distinguished  from  both.  He  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  descends  on  the  Son  at  his  bap- 
tism and  is  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  John  15 :  26 ;  16 :  7. 

But  here,  as  in  all  other  divine  things,  we  meet  a  mystery. 
Do  we  fuUv  know  what  a  divine  Person  is?    Can  we  define  it? 
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Can  the  finite  define  the  Infinite?  Does  a  divine  Person  cor- 
respond to  our  conceptions  and  definitions  of  a  person?  Chem- 
nitz defines  a  person  to  be  "an  indivisible,  intelligent,  incom- 
municable substance,  which  neither  is  a  part  of  another,  nor  is 
sustained  in  another,  nor  has  dependence  upon  another  ob- 
ject." If  this  definition  is  in  general  correct — ^and  no  one  will 
question  it — ^how  is  it  possible  to  apply  it  to  the  Person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  to  any  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead? 
Do  we  not  confess  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son?  Do  we  not  speak  of  a  communication, 
impjirtation  and  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Our  Lord  said 
tij  his  disciples :  "Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  Do  we  not  ad- 
mit, on  Scripture  evidence,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  imparted  at 
one  time  and  to  one  person  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  than 
to  another?  Zacharias,  Elizabeth,  the  Apostles  on  Pentecost, 
Stephen,  Paul.  Barnabas,  were  all  "filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost," 
while  others  received  a  smaller  share.  How  does  this  agree 
with  our  conceptions  and  definitions  of  a  person?  Is  a  person 
after  all  divisible  and  communicable?  It  is  not  the  power, 
energy  or  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  which  these  men 
were  filled,  but  with  the  Spirit  himself.  As  Christ,  the  whole 
Christ,  is  in  all  true  believers,  and  as  it  is  written,  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son  make  their  abode  in  every  one,  that  loveth 
Christ  and  keeps  his  words,  ^so  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  whole 
Spirit,  is  in  every  one  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  is  "filled" 
with  him.  These  are  mysteries  which  we  cannot  fathom.  The 
truth  is,  we  know  about  as  little  of  the  nature  of  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  we  know  of  the  divine  essence.  The  Per- 
sons (orrofrrdata)  of  the  Holy  Trinity  transcend  our  concep- 
tions as  far  as  does  its  essence,  and  we  might  as  well  drop  a 
good  portion  of  our  definition  of  a  person,  when  applied  to  di- 
vine Persons. 

When  we  know  once  fully  what  a  divine  Person  is,  we 
may  be  able  to  come  nearer  to  a  conception  of  the  Trinity.  We 
beliez^  the  Trinity,  and  we  believe  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  we  cannot  tell  how  the  Holy  Spirit  can,  as  a  Person, 
proceed  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  how  he  can  be  given, 
imported,  communicated  and  dwell  in  millions  of  men  at  one 
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and  the  same  time.  It  is  the  same  with  Christ,  who  is  com- 
municated to  thousands  of  believers  through  the  Gospel  and 
the  Sacrament.  Tell  us  correctly  and  fully  what  a  divine  Per- 
son is,  and  we  may  be  able  to  tell,  to  some  degree,  how  he  can 
communicate  himself  to  man. 

We  may,  perhaps,  as  well  refer  at  this  pomt  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit  under  the  Old  Covenant  and  under  the  New, 
although  logically  it  belongs  to  another  division. 

We  distinguish,  in  the  first  place,  between  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  there  is  a  distinction 
between  Christ's  preaching  and  his  '*works"  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Christ  **in  us"  on  the  other.  The  one  is  his  work,  his  ope- 
rations among,  for  and  on  men ;  the  other  is  his  mystic  union 
with  his  believers.  In  the  one  he  simply  acts  on  men ;  in  the 
other  he  has  imparted  himself  to  them.  The  operations  of  the 
Spirit  are  the  activities  of  his  Person,  the  powers,  energies  and 
gifts  proceeding  from  him ;  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  the  impar- 
taticn  and  communication  of  himself,  i.  e.,  of  his  Person. 
When  the  Apostles  "were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost"  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  he  was  within  them,  John  14:  17c.  (Mfxtv). 
So  likewise  Paul's  question  to  "certain  disciples"  at  Ephesus : 
"Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost?"  implies  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  operations  of  the  Spirit  and  the  gift  or  impartation 
of  the  Spirit  as  a  Person.  These  disciples  must  have  expe- 
rienced some  operations  of  the  Spirit,  for  they  "believed" ;  but 
they  had  not  as  yet  received  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  granted 
at  Pentecost.  The  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  is  more  than  his 
operation  from  without. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  present  and  ac- 
tive in  the  Old  Dispensation ;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  examine,  we  have  not  found  a  single  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  stating  that  "the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  was  then 
given  or  that  the  Spirit  dwelt  m  men.  Even  Ps.  51 :  10-12 
does  not  necessarily  imply  it.  Genesis  41 :  38  in  the  mouth  of 
Pharaoh  cannot  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  New  Testament  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit.  The  Weimer  Bible  paraphrases  this  pas- 
sage :  "Can  we  find  a  man  gifted  with  equal  understanding  and 
such  high  wisdom  from  God?"  Other  commentators  make  simi- 
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lar  comments  on  it.  There  are  numerous  passages  in  the  Old 
Tesument  declaring  that  ''the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upoii' 
Heb,  al,  i^t^super)  men ;  but  upon  does  not  mean  into.  It  means 
an  operation  on  the  person,  but  not  a  communication  of  the 
Spirit  himself.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks,  indeed,  of  the 
Spirit  "within"  man — ^**I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,"  Ch. 
36 :  27 — but  it  is  evident  that  the  passage  is  a  prophecy  point- 
ing tc  the  time  of  the  New  Covenant. 

Again,  holy  men  of  the  Old  Covenant  "spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  "all  Scripture  (O.  T.)  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God"  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  being  moved  by 
(6^3)  and  being  inspired  of  the  Spirit  again  indicate  simply 
certain  operations  of  his,  "the  divine  inAuence  whereby  men  arc 
enabled  to  produce  an  infallible  declaration  of  what  has  been 
revealed."  And  suppose  there  were  an  exception  to  the  rule 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  would  have  to  be  taken  as  such 
and  cannot  be  made  the  rule.  It  is  generally  admitted  as  the 
rule,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  operative  in  the  former  Dispen- 
sation the  same  as  after  Pentecost.  "The  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  after  Pentecost,  contrasted  with  that  which  preceded,  was 
like  the  new  life  that  bursts  forth  on  the  warm  days  of  Spring, 
contrasted  with  that  which  has  struggled  and  even  feebly  grown 
th-oughout  the  Winter,  or  that  which  luxuriates  amidst  the 
tropics,  as  seen  after  surveying  the  stunted  vegetation  of  the 
Arctic  regions."     (Dr,  Jacobs,) 

"The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  was  reserved  for  the  New 
Covenant.  John  says:  "The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given, 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  glorified,"  7:  39;  and  our  Lord 
himself  says:  "If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
into  you,"  John  16:  7.  The  prophecy  of  Joel  (2:  28)  was  not 
fulfilled  until  the  day  of  Pentecost;  and  passages  like  John  14: 
17;  Rom.  8:  9;  I.  Cor.  6:  19,  speaking  of  the  Spirit  dwelling 
"in"  believers,  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  only. 

Hence,  also,  in  the  third  place,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  not  given  through  the  Law,  as  predominantly  represented 
by  the  old  Covenant,  but  through  the  Gospel,  as  represented 
by  the  New;  somewhat  analogous  to  Christ's  operations  be- 
fore the  Incarnation  and  his  being  in  his  believers  after  his 
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Ascension.  He  was  active  among  men  in  some  way  and  form 
before,  but  he  is  in  his  believers  only  after  his  work  on  earth 
had  been  finished,  John  17:  23;  14:  20-23.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  operate  through  the  Law;  but 
the  New  Testament  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  communicated  only 
through  the  Gospel.  "The  Comforter"  is  neither  promised 
nor  given  by  Moses  as  the  lawgiver ;  he  is  the  distinctive  prom- 
ise, merit,  acquisition  and  gift  of  Christ.  "When  the  Com- 
forter is  come,  whom  /  will  send  unto  you";  "if  I  depart,  / 
will  send  him  unto  you";  "behold,  /  send  the  promise  of  my 
Father  upon  you."  John  15:  26;  16:  7;  Luke  24:  49.  It 
was  the  risen  Saviour  who  brought  the  Gospel,  the  message 
of  peace  to  his  disciples,  who  also  breathed  on  them  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Everything  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  shows  that  the 
Spirit  is  given  only  through  the  Gospel.  So  also  in  Acts  4: 
31 ;  10 :  44, 45 ;  19 : 5, 6.  St.  Paul  asks  the  Galatians :  "Receiv- 
ed ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of 
faith?  .  .  .  He  therefore  that  ministereth  to  you  the 
Spirit,  and  worketh  miracles  among  you,  doth  he  it  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith?"  .  .  .  "That 
we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith,"  Gal. 
3 :  2,  5,  14,  all  of  which  points  to  the  fact  that  the  dispensation 
of  the  Law  was  not  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit;  and  that 
as  long  as  men  are  under  the  Law,  they  cannot  receive  the  most 
precious  gift  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.  Hence,  also,  our 
Formula  of  Concord  says:  "For  the  Law  says,  indeed,  that  it 
is  God's  will  and  command  that  we  should  walk  in  a  new  life, 
but  it  does  not  give  the  power  and  faculty  so  that  we  can  begin 
and  do  it ;  but  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  given  and  received,  not 
through  the  Law,  but  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
(Gal.  3 :  14)  renews  the  heart."    F.  C.  597. 

Let  it,  therefose,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  and  the  gift,  i.  e.,  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit  himself,  between  experiencing 
his  operations  and  the  possession  of  his  Person.  The  Spirit 
was  always  operative  and  is  so  now ;  but  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  belongs  distinctively  to  the  New  Dispensation.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  great  and  inestimable  blessings,  advantages 
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and  privileges  which  believers  of  the  New  Dispensation 
enjoy  above  those  of  the  Old  and  to  which  our  Lord  refers, 
>%hen  he  says:  "Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  that 
>e  see,  .  .  .  and  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear."  Luke 
lo :  23,  24. 

IL    The  subject  operated  on. 

We  say  "on*'  not  "in'*  as  the  subject  reads  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  given  us.  Man  must  be  operated  on  before  the 
Spirit  can  do  any  work  within  him.  The  first  influences  must 
come  from  without.  The  seed  must  first  be  sown  on  the 
ground  before  it  can  enter  into  it  and  bear  fruit.  The  first  point, 
therefore,  which  we  have  to  consider  is  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  on  man. 

Man  is  the  subject  before  us  now,  and  we  say  at  once 
fallen,  sinful,  corrupt,  guilty  man,  having  lost  the  divine  image 
and  having  brought  spiritual  death  on  himself,  as  predicted  in 
Paradise,  in  case  he  would  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 

The  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  with  respect  to  the  spir- 
itual condition  of  the  natural  man  are  very  clear  and  emphatic. 
They  state  distinctly,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  threatening 
in  P^aradise,  his  condition  by  nature  is  that  of  spiritual  deadness. 
** Who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  Eph.  2:1;  "when  we 
were  dead  in  sins,"  v.  5 ;  "we  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,"  L  John  3:  14;  John  5:  24.  "Death  passed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned,"  Rom.  5:  12;  "sin  hath 
reigned  unto  death''  v.  21 ;  "this  my  son  was  dead''  Luke  15: 
24.  Man  is  by  nature  carnally  minded,  proven  by  experience 
as  well  as  by  Scripture ;  but  "to  be  carnally  minded  is  death," 
Rom.  8:  6 

Now  death  is  a  state  of  total  inability,  and  so  far  as  his 
spiritual  condition  is  concerned,  man  can  of  himself  by  nature 
not  do  anything  in  thought,  word  or  deed  that  is  pleasing  in 
the  sight  of  God.  "There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not 
one,"  Ps.  14:  I.  "There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 
The  way  of  peace  they  have  not  known."  "The  carnal  mind 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  eon  be,"  Rom. 
8:  18.  17.  7.    "The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
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the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither 
can  he  know  them,  I.  Cor.  2 :  14. 

The  language  of  our  Formula  of  Concord  is,  therefore, 
very  clear  and  forcible  on  this  point:  "In  spiritual  and  divine 
things  the  intellect,  heart  and  will  of  the  unregenerate  man  can- 
not, in  any  way,  by  their  own  natural  powers,  understand,  be- 
lieve, accept,  think,  will,  begin,  effect,  do,  work  or  concur  in 
working  anything ;  but  they  are  entirely  dead  to  good  and  cor- 
rupt; so  that  in  man's  nature,  since  the  Fall,  there  is,  before 
Regeneration,  not  the  least  spark  of  spiritual  power  remaining 
still  present,  by  which,  of  himself,  he  can  prepare  himself  for  God's 
grace,  or  accept  the  offered  grace,  or,  for  and  of  himself,  be  cap- 
able of  it,  or  apply  or  accommodate  himself  thereto,  or,  by  his 
powers,  be  able  of  himself,  as  of  himself,  to  aid,  do,  work  or  con- 
cur in  working  anything  for  his  Conversion,  either  entirely,  or 
in  half,  or  in  even  the  least  and  most  inconsiderable  part." 
(Dr.  Jacobs'  Ed.,  p.  552.)  In  like  manner  our  Catechism  says : 
**I  believe  that  I  cannot  by  my  own  reason  or  strength  believe 
m  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord,  or  come  to  him."  All  forms  of  Pe- 
lagianism  and  Synergism  are,  therefore,  emphatically  rejected, 
and  we  assert  that,  in  spiritual  matters,  the  human  will  has,  of 
itself,  by  nature  no  powers  at  all,  Rom.  8:7;!.  Cor.  2.  14. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Man's  spiritual  condition  by  nature 
is  even  worse  than  this.  It  is  not  only  a  state  of  spiritual  death, 
inactivity  and  inability,  not  only  the  absence  of  life,  a  negative 
state ;  but  there  is  positive  enmity  against  God,  a  state  of  the 
will  contrary  and  antagonistic  to  the  will  of  God,  so  that  any 
movement  of  God  toward  man  is  in  its  beginning  antagonized. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  conceived,  as  if  this  enmity  is  excited  and  called 
into  existence  only  through  God's  actual  movements  toward 
man.  It  is  there,  as  original  sin  is  there  before  actual  sin  is 
committed.  Man's  nature  is  now  antigodly,  in  direct  opposition 
to  him.  The  natural  enmity  against  God  is,  therefore,  not  a 
production  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  man,  but  he  is  bom  with 
it.  "That  which  is  bom  of  flesh,  is  flesh,"  John  3,  6.  "Every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continu- 
ally," and  in  a  subsequent  chapter  our  Lord  adds :  "From  his 
youth,"  Gen.  6:  5;  8:  21.    "Men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
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light."  **They  are  altogether  become  filthy,"  Ps.  14.  "The 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked," 
Jer.  17:  9.  **Out  of  the  heart  of  men  proceed  evil  thoughts," 
etc.,  Mark  7:  20-23.  "The  carnal  mind  is  at  enmity  against 
Goil,"  Rom.  8:  7.  'The  love  of  the  world,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  with  which 
man  is  bom,  preclude  the  love  of  the  Father  and  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  him,  I.  John  2:  15,  16.  If  man  is  bom  a  sinner,  he 
is  not  only  spiritually  dead,  incapable  of  any  good  thought  or 
action ;  but  his  nature  is  at  positive  enmity  against  God,  Rom. 
5:  10;  6:  20;  7:  14. 

Our  Confession,  therefore,  says  not  only  negatively,  that 
"all  men,  begotten  after  the  common  course  of  nature,  are  bom 
with  sin,  that  is,  without  the  fear  of  God" ;  but  positively,  they 
are  bom  "with  concupiscence" ;  and  Baicr  says :  "The  same  car- 
nal man  who,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  spiritual  life,  was 
like  one  dead,  in  another  respect  is  said  to  be  living  and  very 
active :  but  it  is  a  life  alien  from  the  life  of  God,  Eph.  4 :  18 ;  2 : 
3  "  Quenstedt :  **Original  sin,  formally  considered,  consists 
not  in  a  mere  want  of  rectitude  which  should  exist,  or  a  want 
of  consecrated  righteousness,  but  also  in  a  state  of  illegality, 
or  an  approach,  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  to  a  forbidden  ob- 
ject, which,  in  one  word,  is  called  a  depraved  concupiscence." 
Practically  this  enmity  shows  itself  in  the  opposition  to  and 
even  persecution  of  innocent  men  who  bring  and  offer  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel  to  men  in  their  natural  and  depraved  state. 
Acts  4 : 1-3 ;  13 :  49,  50 ;  16 :  22, 23. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  man's  nature  something  in  direct 
opfKJsition  to  God  and  divine  things,  and  we  have  to  answer 
the  question,  how  God  approaches  and  operates  on  him  in  his 
natural,  fallen,  depraved,  dead  and  hostile  state. 

Before  we  do  this,  the  subject  as  given  us  requires  a  few 
wor^s  on  man,  "in"  whom  the  Spirit  operates.  This  does  not 
imply  that  what  precedes  occurred  outside  of  him.  Whatever 
operation  of  the  Spirit  man  experiences  must  take  place  within 
him :  but  if  he  is  by  nature  destitute  of  spiritual  life,  the  first 
approach  of  the  Spirit  must  come  from  without  on  him.  When 
we  now  contemplate  man  as  the  subject  in  whom  the  Spirit 
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carries  on  his  work,  it  is  presupposed  that  some  kind  of  an 
opening  has  been  effected.  Some  beginning  has  been  made. 
A  receptivity  of  some  kind  has  been  created.  Man  is  now  to 
seme  degree  in  a  different  condition  from  what  he  was  origin- 
ally. He  is  no  longer  absolutely  dead,  nor  a  bare  s<Jid  rock. 
He  may  be  wayside,  which  is  not  solid  rock  and  which  might 
be  cultivated  to  good  ground;  he  may  be  stony  ground,  or 
ground  with  thorns,  both  of  which  imply  that  there  is  some 
ground  among  them ;  or  he  may  be  "good  ground."  The  ope- 
rations of  the  Spirit  on  man  refer  to  the  first  beginning  only, 
while  his  operations  in  him  include  everything  from  the  first 
inception  to  his  perfect  sanctification. 

HI.    The  Work  to  be  done. 

What  IS  this  work?  We  can  answer  this  question  in  few 
words :  It  is  to  restore  fallen,  sinful  man  to  the  image  of  God 
and  to  perfect  communion  with  him. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  Is  it  a  process,  or 
is  it  an  instantaneous  work  of  divine  Omnipotence?  What  is 
the  beginning?  How  is  it  made?  If  it  is  a  process  and  to 
some  degree  a  development,  what  is  this  process?  These  are 
the  questions  which  present  themselves  to  us. 

To  answer  them  we  must  take  up  man  again  in  his  natural, 
fallen,  sinful,  depraved  and  corrupt  condition.  There  the  be- 
ginning must  be  made,  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  We  must 
start  with  some  operation  on  man,  in  order  to  get  within  him. 
The  help  must  come  from  without.  A  dead  body  cannot 
quicken  himself.  The  natural  man  cannot  of  himself  change 
his  relation  to  God,  because  he  has  no  will  or  power  what- 
evcr  for  it.  "O,  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death?"  Rom.  7:  24.  "Who  can  bring 
a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  thing?  Not  one,"  Job  14 :  4. 
"Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  anjrthing  as 
of  ourselves,"  II.  Cor.  3:  5.  "Men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,"  John  3:19.  Not  one  man  among  the  millions  of  men 
in  tnis  world  would  ever  be  converted  if  altogeiher  left  to  him- 
self. Mere  moral  changes  do  not  remove  the  burden  of  guilt 
incurred,  nor  do  they  change  the  spiritual  nature  and,  hence, 
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not  man's  relation  to  God.  A  new  heart  is  required  which 
neither  man  can  give  himself,  nor  can  any  other  man  give  it  to 
him.  Adam  could  neither  help  himself  nor  could  Eve  help 
him.  Nor  had  they  any  desire  or  inclination  of  themselves  to 
seek  the  Lord  and  to  confess  their  disobedience.  On  the  con- 
trary, both  fled  from  the  Lord  God  and  hid  themselves  from 
his  presence.  The  only  source  from  which  help  can  come  is 
God.     He  must  make  the  first  move,  and  he  does  make  it. 

Where  and  how  does  he  begin?  As  our  subject  limits  us 
to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  time,  we  will  not  refer  to  the 
eternal  counsel  of  God  before  Creation ;  but  speak  only  of  his 
movements  toward  man  after  sin  had  entered  into  the  world. 
Now  when  the  question  is  asked :  Where  and  how  does  God  be- 
gin his  work  with  fallen  man,  it  is  usual  to  answer :  By  calling 
him.  But  is  this  correct,  if  we  take  calling  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  word,  that  is,  as  the  call  through  the  Gospel  ?  Will  and 
can  a  dead  man  hear  and  accept  the  Gospel  ?  Was  the  Gospel 
the  first  word  spoken  ta  Adam  after  the  fall?  It  is  true,  it  is 
said :  '*The  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam" ;  but  was  this  the  Gos- 
pel call?  By  no  means.  It  was  the  summons  of  the  Law. 
•* Where  art  thou?"  "Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked? 
Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that 
thou  shouldest  not  eat?"  Gen.  3 : 9,  ii.  There  is  no  Gospel  in 
this :  nor  is  it  the  distinctive  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Some- 
thing else  precedes,. and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  necessarily 
muFt  precede  the  Gospel  call. 

The  Gospel  call  appeals  to  man's  will ;  but  a  dead  man  has 
no  will  for  this  call.  If  in  spiritual  things  something  of  a  will 
might  be  ascribed  to  him,  it  is  that  of  strong  opposition  in  his 
nature  which  no  word  is  able  to  overcome  except  that  of  om- 
nipotence. If  it  is  said  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God, 
and  is  therefore  omnipotent,  we  very  freely  admit  it,  and  thank 
God  that  it  is  omnipotent ;  but  the  Gospel  never  works  omnipo- 
tently contrary  to  man's  conscious  will.  In  the  natural  man,  how- 
ever, it  meets  decided  opposition.  To  the  question :  "Are  we,  by 
nature,  willing  to  hear  and  read  the  Gospel?"  our  Catechism 
answers :  "By  no  means."  If  it  be  said  that  the  Gospel  car- 
ries with  it  the  power  to  quicken,  we  admit  it  cheerfully ;  but. 
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on  the  ground  of  statements  made  before,  we  must  maintain 
that  it  does  not  quicken,  and  cannot  quicken,  as  long  as  man 
is  "incapable  of  receiving"  it.  Incapable  of  receiving!  What 
we  cannot  receive,  cannot  possible  quicken  us.  It  is  useless 
to  refer,  by  way  of  analogy,  to  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter, 
of  the  young  man  at  Nain,  and  of  Lazarus.  It  is  true,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  word  spoken  to 
these  dead  persons  carried  with  it  the  power  to  resuscitate 
them ;  but  this  word  was  not  the  call  of  the  Gospel,  which  al- 
ways can  be  resisted ;  but  it  was  a  command  of  divine  omnipo- 
tence. "Talitha  cumi !"  "Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise !" 
"Lazarus,  come  forth!"  Mark  5:  41;  Luke  7:  14;  John  11: 
43 ;  comp.  also  Acts  9 :  40.  Neither  of  them  could  resist.  The 
command  was  irresistible.  This  is  not  the  Gospel.  The  Gos- 
pel never  works  irresistibly  when  conscious  opposition  is  made 
to  it. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  or  analogy  of  the  same 
truth  we  have  in  the  demoniacal  possessions.  These  unfortu- 
nate creatures  who  were  possessed  with  demons  were  in  some 
respects  in  a  worse  condition  than  dead  Lazarus.  Lazarus 
offered  passive  resistance;  the  demons  offered  active  resist- 
ance, and  they  illustrate  even  more  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  natural  man  than  a  dead  body  does.  They  were  not  only 
utterly  helpless;  but  their  will,  intellect  and  even  the  organs 
of  their  bodies  were  subject  to  an  evil  power  which  defied  any 
human  power,  and  it  offered  resistance  to  the  divine  power 
which  made  an  effort  to  deliver  and  restore  them  to  their 
own  selves. 

And  yet,  they  were  delivered.  How  was  it  done? 
Through  the  Gospel?  Was  it  preached  to  them?  Not  at  all. 
The  demon  would  in  all  probability  have  successfully  resisted 
it.  Nothing  short  of  a  command  of  omnipotence  could  cast 
these  evil  spirits  out.  Hence  our  Lord  "rebuked"  and  "com- 
manded" them,  Mark  i :  27.  He  "cast  them  out."  "Er  trieb 
sie  aus,"  "with  the  finger  of  God,"*  with  an  irresistible  power. 


*Tbe  phrase  **  finger  of  God'*  occurs  but  three  times  in  the  Bible,  in  Ex.  8: 
16;  31 :  18 ;  and  Luke  II :  20  In  each  passage  it  means  clearly  the  omnipotent 
power  of  God  working  irresistibly 
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Comp.  Acts  i6 :  i8.  There  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record 
in  the  New  Testament  of  any  successful  resistance  on  the  part 
of  a  demon.  Every oneof  them,  and  even  a  "legion"  of  them,  had 
to  yield  to  the  command.  The  power  brought  to  bear  on  theni 
was  irresistible.  Nor  is  there  a  single  instance  on  record  where 
one  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  came  to  the  Lord  of  his  own 
accord.  The  Lord  either  came  to  them,  or  they  were  brought 
to  him  by  others.  "No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  th^ 
Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him,"  John  6 :  44,  repeated  in 
verse  65.  A  verj'  important  passage  on  the  point  we  are  illus- 
trating. It  shows  that  there  is  something  done  by  the  Father 
before  a  man  can  come  to  the  Son,  that  is,  before  his  calling, 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term. 

Still  more.  There  is  not  a  single  instance  of  these  demon- 
iacal possessions  on  record,  where  faith  is  asked  or  required 
on  the  part  of  the  subject  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  bene- 
fit, for  the  simple  reason  because  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
ask  faith  of  a  man  who  is  altogether  under  the  power  and 
control  of  a  demon.  These  persons  were,  therefore,  utterly 
helpless,  miserable  and  in  a  state  of  positive  enmity  and  guilt 
against  God,  and  it  was  the  purest  compassion  and  mercy  on 
the  Lord's  part  to  come  to  their  rescue. 

These  are  simply  illustrations  and  analogies  of  the  point 
we  are  aiming  at.  But  analogies  are  not  proofs.  We  have 
therefore  to  furnish  actual  proofs  of  what  we  maint4n. 

F.  P.  Mayser. 

[to  bi  oontinubd  ] 


Article  IV. 

THE  LATEST  EFFORT  IN  SEMITICS. 

Dr.  Barton's  work  on  Semitic  Origins,  next  to  the  Well- 
hausen-Kuenen  hypothesis,  is  probably  the  most  ambitious, 
daring  and  far-reaching  piece  of  generalization  as  yet  put  forth 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  field.  The  striking  and 
pivotal  character  of  the  professor's  assumption  and  its  sim- 
plicity, together  with  the  naive  certitude  with  which  he  takes 
it  for  granted  that  his  discovery  is  invulnerable,  and  will  open 
up  a  new  era  in  the  general  field,  is  balanced  in  the  work  by 
the  bad  scholarship,  the  biased  reasoning,  the  inconsequent 
deduction,  and  the  overlooking  of  immense  difficulties  raised 
by  the  new  position  assumed. 

In  the  April  issue  of  The  Review  the  writer  pointed  out 
these  things  at  length,  and  in  very  plain  language,  since  we 
have  here  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  personally  very  devout  and 
who  is  the  spiritual  director  of  one  of  the  highest  woman's 
educational  institutions  in  the  land,  but  who^  in  full  accord 
with  the  methods  and  spirit  of  recent  sacred  science,  does  not 
hesitate  to  put  forth  as  real  knowledge,  slender  theories,  which 
not  only  destroy  respect  for  the  sacred  records  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  but  which  debase  and  brutalize  the  origins  of  that 
faith,  though  failing  completely  withal  to  explain  Christianity 
itself  as  a  resultant  complex  of  the  assured  prior  development. 

We  are  very  glad  to  find  that  even  advanced  radical  schol- 
arship finds  that -this  theory  has  gone  a  step  too  far,  and  that 
careful  specialists  not  only  corroborate  The  Review's  posi- 
tion in  this  matter,  but  take  issue  with  the  author  in  more  com- 
prehensive and  not  less  vigorous  manner.  In  an  article,  ad- 
mirable for  its  sanity,  a  critic,  who  withholds  his  name,  records 
his  judgment  of  this  new  and  ambitious  attempt  as  follows : 

Professor  Barton  confesses,  ingenuously  enough,  that  to 
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many  Semitists  his  undertaking  will  certainlx  appear  prema- 
ture, and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  his  problem  impossible. 
But  he  also  records  his  conviction  that  his  studies  have  led 
him  "to  the  discovery  of  the  path  trodden  by  the  Semites  in 
the  journey  from  savagery  to  civilization."  This  is  a  large 
claim.  The  lamented  Robertson  Smith  published,  in  a  single 
monumental  volume,  lectures  which  he  regarded  as  covering 
less  than  one-third  of  the  scope  of  Professor  Barton's  book, 
and  did  not  claim  in  these  to  have  described  a  key  which  would 
open  all  the  locks.  He  was  a  consummate  scholar  and  the 
master  of  a  perfectly  balanced  mind,  and  so,  though  we  now 
know  that  his  sociological  authorities  had  in  part  misled  him, 
his  work  remains  and  need  never  be  done  again.  How  it  will 
be  with  Professor  Barton's  it  is  cheap  guessing.  To  the  pres- 
ent reviewer,  his  results  should  have  appeared  in  the  tentative 
form  of  articles  in  the  transactions  of  some  society,  and  been 
limited  closely  to  a  study  of  the  Ishtar  cult. 

But  the  book  is  here,  and  some  estimate  of  it  must  be  at- 
tempted. It  begins  with  the  beginning  of  things  in  a  chaptei 
of  investigation  as  to  the  cradle  of  the  Semites.  That  is  placed 
in  North  Africa,  where  the  Hamites  and  Semites  formed  one 
people ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  define  that  elusive  term  Hamitc. 
From  Africa  the  Semites,  now  separate  from  the  Hamites, 
passed  to  Arabia  and  thence  dispersed.  The  view  is  thus  the 
ordinary  Afro-Arabian  one.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
second-hand  to  a  degree ;  Dr.  Barton,  indeed,  makes  no  claim 
to  authority  either  in  ethnology  or  in  Egyptology.  The  de- 
cision, therefore,  with  which  he  rejects  the  opinions  of  Erman 
and  other  Egyptologists  of  the  first  rank  on  Egyptian  language 
and  history  is  remarkable  enough.  The  whole  chapter  is  un- 
called for,  is  premature,  and  unnecessary  to  his  book.  His 
thesis  could  begin,  and,  so  far  as  his  first-hand  contributions 
are  concerned,  should  have  beg^n,  with  the  Semites  in  Ajrabia. 

That  thesis  may  be  put  shortly  as  fcrflows :  We  must  pre- 
suppose a  primitive  stage  among  the  Semites  when  they  were 
formed  into  totemistic  clans;  the  marriage  relationship  was 
vague  and  uncertain,  and  lasted,  at  best,  for  a  very  shoit  term 
— practically  beena  marriages ;  descent  was  reckoned  through 
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women,  who  remained  with  their  own  kmdred ;  there  was  no 
conception  erf  chastity,  rather  a  reverence  for  the  powers  and 
means  of  reproduction ;  women  thus  had  positions  of  consid- 
erable independence  and  authority.  From  this  developed,  in 
one  direction,  a  Nair  type  of  polyandry  of  which  comparative- 
ly slight  traces  have  survived,  and,  on  another,  of  Thibetan 
polyandr>'  through  the  formation  of  the  more  daring  and  en- 
terprising into  warlike  and  trading  clans.  These  went  out 
from  the  oases,  plundered,  traded,  and  captured  women,  and 
passed  in  time  from  polyandry  into  polygamy.  With  the 
change  came  male  kinship,  a  declension  in  the  position  of 
women,  and  the  baal  conception  of  marriage  which  was  finally 
fixed  in  Islam.  Further,  Dr.  Barton  holds  that  even  in  the 
most  primitive  Arabia  the  pastoral  and  semi-agjicultural  stage 
had  been  reached  with  especial  cultivation  of  the  date-palm. 
This,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  a  modification  of  Robertson  Smith's 
view  rendered  necessary  by  the  present  change  of  attitude  to- 
wards McLennan's  hard-and-fast  sociological  law  which  laid 
down  a  regular  development  from  promiscuity  through  poly- 
andry to  polygamy.  Against  the  simple  matriarchate,  Dr. 
Barton  lays  stress  on  primitive  beena  marriages,  slackened  by 
frequency  of  divorce  and  a  light  attitude  towards  chastity,  or, 
rather,  a  putting  of  unchastity,  as  an  expression  of  fertility, 
lender  religious  sanctions.  We  thus  pass  from  Dr.  Barton's 
sociological  to  his  religious  hypothesis. 

The  absolute  beginnings  of  Semitic  religion  he  does  not 
attempt,  but  contents  himself  with  the  probability  "that  among 
them  religion  did  not  originate  in  ancestor-worship."  The 
point  round  which  his  interest  centres  is  the  goddess  Ishtar, 
for  him  the  most  primitive  and  original  figure  in  the  Semitic 
pantheon,  and  not  an  introduction  from  the  non-Semitic  world. 
Her  worship  is  found  among  all  the  Semitic  peoples,  and  Dr. 
Barton  regards  all  Semitic  deities  which  are  not  introduction 
from  without  as  transformations  or  modifications  of  her.  She 
was  a  mother-goddess,  typifying  the  earth  with  its  fertility ; 
the  patroness  of  sensuality,  of  the  easily  slipped  and  short- 
lived marriage  tie,  and  even  of  absolutely  promiscuous  sexual 
intercourse.     Originally,  she  was  a  water-goddess,  the  divinity 
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of  a  never-failing  spring,  and  beside  her  stood  a  son,  a  sacred 
palm-tree,  to  which  she  gave  life.  The  picture  is  thus  of  the 
typical  Arabian  oasis,  a  spring  in  the  desert,  with  a  palm  de- 
pendent upon  it.  With  this  connects  the  myth  of  Tammuz, 
who  is  represented  at  one  time  as  the  son  of  Ishtar,  at  another 
as  the  first  of  her  series  of  husbands,  and  last  as  the  lost  hus- 
band of  her  youth.  This  development  in  the  Semitic  myth 
follows  step  by  step  the  development  in  the  Semitic  family. 
In  the  earliest  Semitic  family,  the  chief  figure  would  be  the 
mother,  and  the  chief  male,  her  son — ^the  spring  and  palm- 
tree.  Then  Tammuz  came  to  be  viewed  as  a  rejected  hus- 
band '*when  marriage  was  still  temporary  and  women  quite 
free,  but  when  the  original  family  relations  between  Ishtar  and 
Tammuz  had  been  forgotten."  In  the  third  form  of  the  myth 
is  a  reflection  of  the  later,  more  permanent,  marriage  bond. 
All  this  certainly  might  be  a  great  deal  clearer  and  is  far  from 
final,  but,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  it.  The  source  of  all  Semitic  religions,  according  to  it,  is 
found  in  one  form  or  other  of  the  sexual  principle.  The  male 
and  female  date-palm,  fecundated  by  the  wind,  struck  the  sex- 
ually minded  Semite  as  an  exhibition  of  divine  approval.  A 
spring  was  to  him  the  veritable  water  of  life.  Circumcision 
was  a  consecration  of  the  same  principle.  The  miscellaneous 
sexual  intercourse  practised  under  divine  sanction  at  so  many 
shrines,  especially  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  virginity,  of  which 
we  have  record  here  and  there  in  the  Semitic  wcM'ld,  is  a  sur- 
vival from  the  old  times  with  their  primitive  ideas  of  worship 
and  of  the  divine.  Religious  conservatism  here  perpetuated 
practices  which  the  feeling  of  the  race  had  otherwise  gradually 
rejected. 

From  this  goddess  Ishtar,  then,  by  development,  change, 
and  combination  came  the  other  Semitic  deities.  As  the  tribes 
became  more  warlike  and  needed  warlike  leaders,  as  the  sys- 
tem of  male  kinship  developed,  Ishtar  tended  to  pass  from  a 
goddess  into  a  god.  Sometimes  she  survived  independently 
in  the  middle  of  a  pantheon  that  had  grown  up  out  of  herself. 
So  in  Babylon ;  yet  there  Ishtar  was  a  goddess  of  war  quite 
as  much  as  of  love.    At  other  times  she  remained  as  a  consort 
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of  a  male  deity  also  developed  from  herself.  These  transfor- 
mations Dr.  Barton  works  out  with  great  minuteness^  and 
really  produces  a  very  considerable  amount  of  evidence  in  their 
support.  But  into  the  details  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter 
here.  It  may  be  said  in  short  (i)  that  he  is  too  much  inclined 
10  support  his  hypotheses  with  other  hypotheses  and  to  go  far 
afield  for  ethnological  parallels.  Thus,  he  finds  the  Sumerian 
hypothesis  a  useful  means  of  explaining  gods  in  Babylonia 
which  he  cannot  reduce  back  to  Ishtar,  and  supports  his  whole 
thesis  on  a  comparison  with  the  Aztec  development,  and  (2) 
that  he  has  apparently  no  idea  of  the  variety  of  forces  that 
were  at  work,  producing  and  modifying  early  religious  ideas. 
A  chapter  on  survivals  of  the  Ishtar  cult  goes  even  further  in 
these  directions,  and  reminds  vividly  of  the  dexterity  and  in- 
genuity of  the  more  strenuous  supporters  of  the  sometime 
solar  myth.  But  a  goddess  who  can  turn  herself  at  any  time 
into  any  of  her  own  husbands  or  all  of  them  or  into  her  own 
son,  remaining  or  not  herself  at  the  same  time,  has  evidently 
Protean  possibilities  far  ahead  of  any  that  the  Sun  ever  enjo>- 
ed  even  in  its  most  high  and  palmy  state.  The  thing  at  times 
approaches  closely  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

But  the  crowning  triumph  comes  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
and  Jezebel  and  Elijah,  had  they  but  had  the  advantage  of  Dr. 
Barton's  researches,  might  have  made  peace  together,  for  their 
Yahwe  himself  is  found  to  be  simply  another  transformation 
of  Ishtar,  and  therefore  the  same,  at  a  few  removes,  as  the 
Ashtart  of  Tyre.  It  is  all  very  simple.  The  Kenite  hypothesis 
carries  Yahwe  back  to  an  Arabian  tribal  god.  But  that  god, 
ex  hypothesi,  had  been  transformed  from  the  mother-goddess, 
therefore,  etc.  Support  is  found  in  many  things,  circumcision, 
oath  formulae,  the  passover,  and  the  characteristic  phrase,  "the 
ashtaroth  of  the  flock,"  all  the  palm  trees  which  have  got  into 
the  Old  Testament,  and  some  trees  which  are  not  palms,  the 
name  Yahw6  itself,  Dr.  Barton's  view  of  the  origin  of  which 
is  much  more  original  than  he  seems  to  think.  Finally  come  a 
few  pages  on  the  later  development  of  the  religion  of  the  He- 
brews, and  a  sketchy  and  uncalled-for  chapter  in  estimate  of 
the  influence,  social  and  religious,  of  the  Semites  on  the  nou- 
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Semitic  world.  With  the  prophets  and  still  more  with  Jesus 
any  thought  of  development  is  frankly  abandoned.  Their  at- 
titude and  teaching  are  posited  as  utterly  unaccounted  for  by 
their  environment ;  practically  the  Hebrew  revelation — and  for 
Dr.  Barton  it  was  a  revelation — ^began  with  them  and  not  with 
Moses.  This  is  a  more  thorough  cutting  of  the  knot  than 
usual,  and  it  is  improbable  that  it  will  find  favor  either  with 
revelationists  or  evolutionists. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  impression  produced  by  this 
hook  as  a  whole  is  not  a  satisfactory  one.    Admittedly  Dr. 
Barton  is  not  a  specialist  in  ethnography,  sociology,  or  Egyp- 
tian, but  he  acts  very  much  as  though  he  were,  and  picks  out 
of  books  the  points  which  fit  his  speculations,  until  the  Ishtar 
cult,  on  which  he  may  fairly  claim  to  have  specialized,  runs 
risk  of  being  obscured  by  the   things  meant   to   support  it. 
Primitive  sociology  is  still  in  far  too  uncertain  a  state  to  ren- 
der safe  such  a  course  as  this.    With  a  little  reading  in  current 
sociolo^cal  hand-books,  almost  any  hypothesis  might  be  tri- 
umphantly established.       Again,  Dr.  Barton's  tone  towards 
those  who  may  not  or  do  not  agree  with  him  might  often  be 
better.     Such  remarks  as  those  at  the  top  of  page  306,  the  con- 
descending attitude  towards  Driver  on  page  103,  the  worse 
than  condescending  towards  Robertson  on  page  275,  the  com- 
ment at  page  38  on  those  Egyptologists  who  do  not  admit 
totemism  in  Egypt — all  these  things  are  not  in  place.    Again, 
for  a  low  standard  in  scholarship  we  were  prepared  by  tfie  most 
unhappy  Syriac  and  Arabic  texts  and  translations  in  Dr.  Bar- 
ion's  two  papers  in  Hcbraica,  vols.  ix.  and  x.,  but  it  might  fairly 
be  pleaded  that  these  bevues  date  from  eight  years  ago.     On 
page  II  of  this  volume,  however,  we  discover  that  his  German, 
and  on  page  246  that  his  Greek,  are  equally  shaky.     Nor  is  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  Qa*aba  for  Ka'ba  calculated  to  restore 
confidence  in  his  Arabic.     His  etymologies,  too,  on  the  He- 
brew and  Arabic  side,  are  apt  to  be  unfortunate.    Thus,  Yahwe 
as  a  hiphil  may  mean  "he  causes  to  come  about,  or  happen" ; 
it  cannot  mean  "he  gives  life."    The  difference  between  the 
roots  haya  and  haya  is  very  marked ;  as  great  as  between  werden 
and  leben.    If  Dr.  Barton  wishes  to  make  a  connection  between 
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Yahwe  and  the  fundamental  conception  in  the  Ishtar  myth, 
his  course  is  plain  through  Arabic ;  the  Kenites,  ex  hypothesi, 
spoke  some  form  of  Arabic.  Hawiya,  "he  loved  passionately,  de- 
sired," is  excellent  Arabic,  and  as  good  a  derivative  for  Yahwe  as 
most  of  those  that  have  been  proposed.  Again,  Dr.  Barton's  ety- 
mology of  Ishtar  will  hardly  stand ;  it  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had  remained  by  Robertson  Smith's  cautious  statement. 
The  Hebrew  '(ishar  and  Aramaic  'athar  do  not  connect  with 
the  Arabic  *athara,  but  with  ghathara.  Further,  the  meaning 
of  the  Arabic  *athara  cannot  be  uncertain ;  it  occurs  in  too  va- 
rious and  different  phrases.  It  means  "to  trip  over,  to  stumble 
over,  or  into" ;  from  it  athur  can  be  immediately  derived  as  a 
pit  dug  for  a  trap,  thence  a  deep  trench  either  worn  by  a  tor- 
rent or  dug  for  irrigation.  Whether  'athari  (or  'atkthari)  is 
derived  from  the  name  'Atktar  is  a  different  question.  The 
Arabic  lexicographers  (Lisan,  vi.,  p.  215)  assert  that  the  tree 
is  so  called  because  it  "stumbles  on"  the  water  necessary  to  it, 
and  does  not  need  to  be  irrigated.  This  may  seem  to  us  far- 
fetched, but  it  is  dangerous  to  dogmatize  on  the  connections  of 
thought  in  the  Arab  mind.  The  subject  which  Dr.  Barton, 
following  Robertson  Smith,  has  opened  up  is  wide  and  diffi- 
cult, but  if  he  will  read  carefully  the  related  passages  in  the 
Lisan  (vi.,  214  ff . ;  xiii.,  59  ff. ;  xix.,  271) — Lane  is  not  sufficient 
— he  will  learn  a  great  deal  of  Arabic  and  other  things  besides. 
He  appears  to  be  of  the  school,  too  well  represented  among 
Orientalists,  which  lays  more  stress  upon  striking  and  original 
hypotheses  than  upon  respect  for  grammar  and  lexicon.  His 
power  in  suggestion  and  fruitful  hypothesis  is  certain;  we 
would  entreat  him  not  to  cripple  and  discredit  himself  by  such 
looseness  of  scholarship  as  this  volume  displays. 
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PRIMITIVE  ETHICAL  ELEMENTS. 

This  Study  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
lowest  grades  of  mankind;  and  the  data  which  appear  in 
outline  here  likewise  have  reference  to  their  condition  while 
they  were  untouched  or  uninfluenced  by  our  civilization. 

RACE  UNITY. 

Without  further  consideration,  we  assume,  on  the  authori- 
ty of  Genesis,  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  as  having  descend- 
ed from  a  single  human  pair.  For  the  scientific  agreement 
with  this  standpoint  we  cite  Tylor*  thus :  "We  may  accept  the 
theory  of  the  unity  of  mankind  as  best  agreeing  with  ordinary 
experience  and  scientific  research";  and  in  a  similar  manner 
Brinton*  and  Kean*. 

This  union  includes  both  the  physiological  and  psycholog- 
ical characteristics  of  humanity,  for  it  is  essential  that  man- 
kind be  of  one  source  if  any  comparison  between  the  past  and 
present  human  activities  may  obtain. 

One  manifestation  of  the  psychic  activity,  if  not  two,  is  in 
dispute  at  the  present  time.  The  one  is  what  Brinton  calls  the 
**religious  sense";  the  other  may  be  called  the  ethical  sense. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  sense?  A  sense  which 
naturally  reaches  out  from  the  unstable  human  self  to  another 
power  or  self  supposed  to  be  able  to  assist  in  the  attainment 
of  pnds  in  which  the  human  being  fails?  Some  say.  No.  But 
if  we  allow  a  wide  definition  for  the  term  "religion"  we  find 
the  evidence  is  practically  unanimously,  yes.  For  instance 
Menzes*  says  religion  is  a  "psychological  necessity,"  and  "belief 
in  and  worship  of  the  gods  is  universal  at  the  savage  stage.'* 
Similarly  Reville*  testifies :  "We  must,  then,  in  morality  as  in 
religion  recognize  in  the  human  mind  a  spontaneous  disposi- 
tion, sui  generis,  arising  from  its  natural  constitution ;  destined 
to  expand  in  the  school  of  experience,  but  which  that  school 
can  never  create."  These  writers  have  written  from  the  scien- 
tific standpoint;  but  if  we  desire  further  evidence  upon  this 
Ime  we  need  only  to  look  at  Tylor's  theory  of  "Animism,"  set 
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forth  in  his  "Anthropology"  and  "Primitive  Culture,"  to  find 
that  his  theory  is  based  upon  this  universality  of  religion,  or 
religious  sense. 

Darwin®  writes,  that  if  the  term  religion  includes  "belief 
in  unseen  or  spiritual  agencies"  .  .  .  "This  belief  seems 
to  be  universal  with  the  less  civilized  races."  So,  too,  Quatre- 
fages  defends  the  religion  of  the  American  Indians  by  quoting 
D'Orbigny^  thus:  "It  is  evident,  in  our  opinion,  that  all  the 
nations,  even  the  most  barbarous,  possess  one  of  some  kind" ; 
and  Dr.  Brinton  says*:  "It  is  almost  the  only  faculty  peculiar 
to  man.  It  concerns  him  nearer  than  aught  else.  It  is  the 
key  to  his  origin  and  destiny."  Evans"  concludes  that :  "The 
integrity  and  solidarity  of  primitive  society  in  tribal  form  (the 
tribal  form  is  the  earliest  with  him,  41),  demanded  one  faith, 
and  one  brotherhood,  otherwise  internal  contentions  would 
disrupt  the  society."    These  witnesses  will  suffice. 

It  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  becoming  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  purity,  correctness  or  quality  of  the  manifestation 
called  religion  among  these  people.  It  may  be  superstition, 
just  as  some  say  our  Christian  religion  is  superstition;  but  it 
certainly  was  a  poor  makeshift  in  comparison  with  ours,  though 
it  was  all  that  they  had. 

Such  religion,  as  it  was,  served  an  excellent  purpose,  if 
Evans  is  correct,  in  that,  through  the  taboo  and  totem  laws, 
which  were  religious,  as  well  as  through  other  influences,  it 
was  a  conserving  force  for  the  clan.  It  had  an  amalgamating 
effect,  and  wrought  corresponding  results. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  this  religiosity  of  man  not  only 
serves  as  a  conserver  of  people  tribally ;  but  it  underlies  their 
advancement.  The  Fiji  and  Sandwich  Islanders  are  the  proof 
of  it.  Their  remarkable  reformation  is  a  standing  witness  to 
the  fact  of  man's  religiousness,  otherwise  we  must  admit  that 
the  religious  faculty  was  manufactured  and  imbedded  in  them 
b)'  a  few  years  of  missionary  work,  which  is  impossible. 

There  is  another  point  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion. Dr.  Brinton  says^® :  "The  fact  is  that  there  has  not  been 
a  single  tribe,  no  matter  how  rude,  known  in  history  or  visited 
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by  travelers,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  destitute  of  religion 
under  some  form.  The  contrary  of  this  has  been  asserted  by 
various  modem  writers  of  weight,  for  example  by  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  not  from  their  own  observa- 
tion, for  neither  ever  saw  a  savage  tribe,  but  from  reports  of 
travelers  and  missionaries.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that 
every  assertion  to  this  eflfect  when  tested  by  careful  examina- 
tion has  proved  erroneous";  but  the  evidence  g^es  to  show 
tliat  infidelity  and  atheism  are  abnormal  conditions  both  in 
the  tribe  and  the  individual.  In  fact,  if  we  admit  for  the  sake 
cf  argument  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  primitive  infidelity  is 
a  rarity  and  stands  condemned  by  that  doctrine. 

For  as  Quatrefages  says" :  "We  nowhere  meet  with  athe- 
ism except  in  an  erratic  condition.  In  every  place  and  at  all 
times  the  mass  of  the  population  have  escaped  it :  we  nowhere 
find  either  a  great  human  race,  or  even  a  division  however  un- 
important of  that  race,  professing  atheism." 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  religiousness  is  natural  to 
man,  and  infidelity  has  proven  itself  unfit  to  survive  as  a  facul- 
tv ;  presumably  because  it  is  disintegrating  and  not  conserving. 

ETHICS  AND  RELIGION. 

Owing  to  divergencies  among  the  authorities,  it  becomes 
desirable  to  consider  whether  a  man  is  a  unit  with  himself: 
that  is,  do  a  man's  ethical  and  religious  activities  and  conduct 
arise  from  the  same  source  and  coalesce,  or  are  they  entirely 
different  manifestations?  "Consciousness,"  says  Ladd,"  "has 
a  certain  remarkable  unity";  and  Max  Mueller^'  says:  "Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  separate  consciousness  for 
religion.  There  is  but  one  self  and  one  consciousness,  al- 
though it  varies  according  to  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied." 
So,  too,  Brinton  speaks  about  "This  cardinal  and  basic  truth 
of  the  unity  of  action  of  man's  intelligence,  which  is  established 
as  much  for  the  arts,  the  laws,  and  the  institutions  of  men  as 
for  their  religions,  etc."  We  believe  that  in  the  normal,  and 
earnestly  religious  man,  not  only  of  to-day  but  of  other  days, 
there  is  no  line  drawn  between  moral  rightness  and  religious 
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lightness.  They  agree,  because  they  come  out  of  the  same 
consciousness,  and  are  drawn  from  the  common  well  of  life's 
experience  and  instruction.  Wherever  they  disagree  it  would 
seem  that  the  disagreement  is  due  to  a  perversion  occasioned 
by  some  violence  done  to  the  contents  of  consciousness. 

Mr.  Darwin**  defines  a  moral  creature  as  one  "Who  is 
capable  of  comparing  his  past  and  future  actions  and  motives, 
and  of  approving  or  disapproving  of  them."  An  examina- 
tion of  this  definition  shows  that  comparison  ultimately  de- 
pends upon  a  constant  consciousness,  which  comprises  more 
or  less  of  the  preceding  life  activities  and  influences;  and  a 
degree  of  discrimination.  The  savage  gives  ample  evidence 
of  this  constancy  in  his  powers  of  memory,  and  he  shows  suf- 
ficient discriminating  ability  without  doubt.  His  remembrance 
of  the  hedonic  or  utilitarian  content  of  a  former  act,  or  the  au- 
thority of  his  superiors,  whether  divine  or  human,  and  even 
a  low  grade  of  conscience  are  sufficiently  present  with  him 
to  determine  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  a  certain  act.  He 
is  a  moral  creature. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Darwin  says  it  requires 
a  "moderate  advancement  in  intellectual  and  tnoral 
faculties  to  grasp  a  religious  devotion."  Then  he  speaks  of 
the  devotion  of  a  dog  to  his  master  as  marking  "some  distant 
approach  to  this  state  of  mind  in  the  deep  love  of  the  dog  for 
his  master,  associated  with  complete  submission,  some  fear, 
and  perhaps  some  other  feelings."  The  savage  has  this  de- 
votion, and  submission  to  fear,  for  on  page  115"  we  read  of 
an  Australian  who  was  pining  unto  death  because  the  au- 
thorities would  not  let  him  kill  another  man's  wife  after  his 
own  had  died,  as  his  religion  dictated. 

We  do  not  admire  this  man's  doctrine,  but  he  certainly 
was  submissive,  and  constantly  so,  to  his  traditional  creed. 
His  religion  demanded  this  cruel  obedience,  and  he  was  so  far 
moral  in  that  obedience,  since  it  was  his  only  standard,  though 
it  was  a  fearful  creed.  His  religion  and  ethics  coalesced,  they 
were  a  unit. 

Different    writers    have   held    three   different    positions 
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on  this  question.  One  class  says  that  these  people  had 
neither  morals  nor  religion.  Instances  of  this  position  may 
be  found  in  Lubbock".  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider 
this  further,  for  it  will  come  up  in  part  II  under  "Gods." 

The  second  position  teaches  that  the  lower  religions  had 
no  ethics.  For  instance  Laing"  says :  "The  element  of  morali- 
ty is  one  of  the  latest  to  appear";  and  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
analysis  of  religions  puts  morality  as  the  seventh  or  last  in 
the  scale". 

But  he  admits  in  regard  to  marriage,  which  is  one  of  Ae 
most  chaotic  practices  that  "The  moral  condition  of  the  lower 
races,  wherever  we  can  ascertain  it,  is  actually  higher  than  the 
phraseolog>'  in  use".  With  Ratzel,  morality  is  an  admixture 
with  religion  "at  the  higher  stages"**.  We  may  find  others  in 
footnote  2 1 ".  But  Dr.  Livingstone"  considered  that  except  in 
polygamy,  which  Lubbock  agrees  is  higher  in  practice  than 
precept,  the  African  had  the  same  idea  of  sin  that  h»  had. 
And  Williamson  believes,  that,  "in  every  one  of  man's  religions 
may  be  apparent  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  evil  and  the  need 
of  some  higher  and  better  life"". 

Richard  T.  Ely  remarks :  "The  idea  of  ethical  obligation, 
it  has  been  said,  is  coterminous  with  the  idea  of  society." 

The  third  position  holds  that  ethics  and  religion,  while  thejr 
both  exist,  are  separate.  The  supporters  of  this  may  be  found 
footnote  25'*.  This  is  a  large  array  of  opponents,  but  we  still  be- 
lieve it  is  not  the  full  truth ;  and  we  believe  Dr.  Brinton  sees 
the  same  way,  e.  g.** :  "The  lowest  religions  seem  to  have  in 
them  the  elements  which  exist  in  the  ripest  and  noblest;  and 
these  elements  work  for  good  wherever  they  exist";  and  in 
the  same  line  Quatrefages  says*^ :  "There  is  no  human  sodet)' 
or  even  association  in  which  the  idea  of  good  and  evil  is  not 
represented  by  certain  acts,  regarded  as  morally  good  or  as 
morally  bad." 

We  do  not  deny,  that  in  our  highly  civilized  practices 
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there  is  sometimes  a  divorce  between  religion  and  ethics,  but 
that  divorce  is  not  caused  by  a  per  se  difference,  but  a  perver- 
sion, or  subversion,  of  the  one  to  gain  a  particular  end.  We 
sometimes  pocket  both  our  religion  and  morals  when  we  want 
to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose. 

When,  however,  our  religion  for  righteousness'  sake,  or  for 
liberty,  says  fight,  as  it  did  in  Cuba's  case,  our  moral  conscious- 
ness condemns  us  if  we  do  not  fight  and  so  do  the  moralists. 
Constant  appeals  have  been  made  on  moral  grounds  to  do  a 
certain  thing  because  we  are  a  Christian  nation,  as  we  see  in 
Congress  when  the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill  was  up ;  but  the  plea 
was  in  vain,  not  because  it  was  incorrect,  but  was  merely  a 
matter  of  strife. 

If  Religion  is  a  "psychical  necessity"  and  a  ''constitutional 
fact,"  we  believe  that  morality  is  also  as  necessary  and  con- 
stitutional, for  it  involves  the  same  man  and  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

The  savage  must  get  along  with  his  fellow  savage,  and 
with  his  deity.  If  the  deity  is  attacked,  his  devotee  must  fight; 
if  the  tribe  is  attacked  the  deity  helps ;  if  the  tribe  is  attacked 
the  citizen  or  clansman  must  assist,  because  his  religious  doc- 
trines demand  it.  Some  of  the  deniers  of  savage  ethics  forget 
that  morality  is  a  relative  condition.  The  very  function  of  ethics 
is  to  show  the  difference  between  good  and  bad,  and  to 
urge  us  to  do  the  good.  The  evolutional  ethicist  glories  in 
the  prospect  of  what  we  shall  be  by  and  by,  but  are  not  now. 
So  we  may  retrace  our  steps  a  few  centuries  and  find  our  an- 
cestors rattling  their  shields  in  the  forest ;  and  a  little  further 
back  we  were  regaling  ourselves  with  the  mussel,  or  venison, 
carved  with  a  bone  knife  or  torn  off  with  our  teeth. 

No,  both  the  religion  and  ethics  grew  apace  within  the 
same  heart,  and  are  of  the  same  general  quality  and  consist- 
ency, that  is,  natural.  Our  glory  over  the  savage  lies  in  the 
vitalizing  power  of  a  real  God. 

SENSUOUS  AND  RATIONAL. 

A  very  casual  survey  of  primitive  peoples  will  show  us 
that  they  were  of  the  earth,  earthy.    Exceedingly  so.    If  we 
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ask  why  they  are  thus,  we  can  answer  in  no  safer  terms  than 
that  they  allowed  the  sensuous  to  dominate  the  rational  and 
spiritual,  with  all  that  this  implies.  In  agreement  with  this 
suggestion  is  Tylor" :  "The  lower  races  of  men  are  so  want- 
ing in  foresight  to  resist  passion  and  temptation  that  the  moral 
balance  of  the  tribe  easily  goes  wrong."  And  Brtnton  says" : 
"These  two  traits,  therefore,  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  as  sub- 
jectively true,  and  the  subordination  of  the  reason  to  the  feel- 
ings, are  the  main  features  of  the  undeveloped  mind."  The 
dominance  of  the  lower  life  always  means  the  subordination 
of  the  higher,  and  ultimately  its  total  bondage. 

Rome's  indulgence  paved  the  way  for  her  fall".  Con- 
stantinople was  more  easily  captured  in  1453  than  Cartha^^ 
was  in  146  B.  C. 

It  is  a  dificult  task  to  subjugate  a  continent  race,  as  the 
fioers  reveal  to  us ;  but  the  effeminate  waste  their  energies  on 
themselves  to  no  good  purpose.  The  progressive  history  oi 
mankind  can  be  written  with  three  words — Mind  Masters  Mat- 
ter— and  the  retrogressive  history  with  the  same  three  words 
inverted — Matter  Masters  Mind. 

The  cigarette  fiend,  the  drunkard,  gluttons,  tramps,  sen- 
sual slaves  are  all  living  and  dying  commentaries  of  the  power 
of  the  sensuous  over  the  rational  and  spiritual,  be  it  civilized 
or  savage  man. 

The  savage  is  not  so  dumb  that  he  cannot  leam  facts  wor- 
thy of  cultivation  and  reprobation.  He  promptly  learns  that 
a  wife  is  useful  in  bearing  his  burdens,  and  the  drudgery  of 
life:  so  he  lets  her  do  it.  But  he  learns  something  more.  It 
one  wife  is  useful,  two  will  be  more  useful,  so  he  gets  two — if 
he  can.  When  the  first  is  worn  out  there  are  plenty  of  others 
to  be  had  for  the  taking. 

He  loves  the  wife  a  little,  but  he  loves  the  husband  more ; 
so  the  wife  may  be  the  horse,  the  mother,  the  manager  and 
worse,  but  not  the  man. 

Thus  they  burn  the  candle  of  life  at  both  ends,  and  one 
wonders  that  they  were  not  exterminated  long  ago.  The  beast 
following  his  instinct  was  more  temperate  than  the  intelligent 
*AT.  40S.        tRPB.  15.        »K;R.  a?. 
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man;  nay,  the  very  intelligence  only  served  to  intensify  and 
abet  his  senses,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  individual  and  the 
tribe. 

This  subordination  suggestion  will  explain  many  of  the 
lax  marriage  relations,  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the 
feasts,  the  harems  of  the  world,  and  if  we  can  bear  it ;  those 
beautiful  maidens  of  the  Koranish  heaven*^  along  with  the 
lust  of  the  Hindoo'^  and  perhaps  a  goodly  portion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Phallicism. 

The  Brahmin  apologizes  for  the  suspicious  chastity  of  his 
Krishna,**  more  because  Krishna  was  fashioned  according  to 
the  image  of  the  Brahmin,  than  because  the  Brahmin  was  in 
the  likeness  of  Krishna.  Phallicism  may  arise  from  the  awe 
inspiring  generation,  but  the  misfortune  is  that  the  worship- 
per soon  forgets  the  awe  and  the  inspiration. 

But  with  all  the  apparent  gusto  with  which  man  performs 
these  excesses,  there  is  apparent  an  almost  universal  revulsion 
of  feeling,  which  is  recorded  by  their  lustration  and  purifica- 
tion rites.  This  is  a  striking  fact,  when  we  consider  that  these 
people  had  no  such  precedent  as  the  Jews.  The  shedding  of 
blood,  the  generative  act,  childbirth,  pubertal  periods  in  male 
and  female,  ^nd  their  subsequent  manifestations  were  ver\' 
generally  purified  by  water,  fire,  fast  or  exclusion ;  as  is  seen  in 
Tylor,**  Bancroft  and  Biart. 

When  one  speaks  of.  this  subordination  of  the  higher  to 
the  lower,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  avoid  the  suggestion 
that  such  defection  means  degeneration.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  discuss  this  at  any  length ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  condition 
is  approved  by  many  leading  writers  under  some  circum- 
stances**. 

Mr.  Ratzel**  says  on  this  point:  "The  propagative  force 
of  religious  ideas  is  as  great  as  the  certainty  that  they  will 
dwindle  when  cast  forth  into  the  wilderness  of  materialistic 
savage  life,  isolated  and  cut  adrift  from  any  organic  connec- 
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tion  with  a  great  living  mythology,  or  a  system  of  teaching 
imbued  with  spirituality." 

The  mental  life  is  prone  to  fall  under  the  pall  of  the  sen- 
suous and  material,  if  It  is  not  supported  by  a  living  supply  of 
vital  spirituality.  Put  for  instance  a  missionary,  like  Dr. 
Paton,  in  the  midst  of  savages  who  delight  in  the  delicate  flesh 
of  a  child  above  all  other  flesh,  and  we  see  that  he,  being  in 
touch  with  this  living  spirituality,  can  chase  his  thousands. 
But  put  a  man  who  is  not  so  in  touch,  and  we  will  find,  as  in 
the  case  of  thousands  of  seamen,  or  the  Liberians,  and  Sierra 
Leonese,  that  they  soon  degenerate,  then  we  see  the  spectacle 
of  a  thousand  and  one  savages  chasing  each  other.  But  Rat- 
zel's  statement  fails  to  hold  good  with  the  "great  living  my- 
thologies," and  with  the  great  ethnic  systems  of  the  world. 
They  not  only  do  not  arrest  the  decline,  but  they  do  not  re- 
store the  already  degenerate. 

What  is  the  average  of  moral  and  spiritual  power  among 
the  Mohammedans,  the  Hindoos,  the  Confucians,  or  the  an- 
cient Aztecs  and  Peruvians?  Dennis,  Grifiis,  Mitchell,  Naid- 
allac  and  nearly  every  missionary  to  these  lands  and  people 
paint  the  darkest  of  pictures.  Only  an  occasional  intellect  and 
character  shine  out  of  the  black  darkness  of  moral  degeneracy. 

Medicine  Man  and  Taboo. 

• 
The  manifold  sufferings  of  soul  and  body,  which  man  has 

borne,  have  made  him  susceptible  to  the  arts  of  healing,  and 

comforting. 

But  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  the  skillful  and  crafty 
comforter  and  physician,  was  not  slow  of  acceptance.  Misfor- 
tunes led  to  miserable  thraldom  on  the  one  side ;  and  disease 
or  distress  led  to  dependence  upon  another  for  help. 

The  medicine-man  did  some  good,  but  with  the  power 
in  his  hand  reaching  to  the  unknown  world,  he  did  more  evil. 
In  a  way  he  could  compel  obedience ;  and  if  he  were  a  chief, 
he  could  hold  his  power  and  prestige  over  his  own,  and  even 
extend  it  to  neighboring  people. 

Often  he  wore  out  the  long-suffering  patience  of  his  sub- 
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jects,  until  they  would  rebuke  the  breach  of  trust  by  sending 
him  to  the  "happy  hunting  ground"*^. 

The  need  of  the  sufferer  was  insistent  and  also  incessant. 
He  was  poor,  sick  and  wretched.  Without  were  human  and 
beastly  foes  and  the  unfavorable  elements:  within,  there  was 
a  dearth  of  peace  with  himself,  the  world  and  the  flesh.  His 
demons  withstood  him  and  sought  his  ruin,  his  gods  did  not 
seem  to  care ;  so  he  willingly  turns  to  some  friendly  fetish  or 
spirit  to  ask  a  helping  hand. 

The  medicine  man  is  the  helper,  for  he  knows  the  one  who 
caused  the  ills ;  and  he  knows  as  none  other  knows  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it'*.  His  good  gods  scarcely  reached  him,  and 
he  scarcely  reached  them,  but  the  shaman  could.  They  were 
good,  alas,  too  good!  to  be  as  real  to  him,  with  whom  evil  was 
more  real  and  present.  His  demons  he  hated,  yet  feared,  less 
for  their  majesty  than  for  their  meanness. 

Under  his  own,  or  some  priestly  imagination,  his  deities 
increased  faster  than  his  resources,  or  his  soul's  capacity  for 
service ;  so  that  almost  all  his  divinities  were  a  source  of  evil  to 
him. 

The  multitude  of  his  gods  and  goddesses,  each 
clamoring  for  a  share  of  the  devotions  of  his  meagre  soul,  or 
tabooing  the  best  from  his  scanty  store,  could  scarcely  help 
driving  him  to  despair  and  a  sodden  life. 

Noble  thoughts  could  hardly  be  born  from  such  a  ma- 
trix ;  and  if  perchance  they  did  come  to  birth,  they  were  "Born 
to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  their,  fragrance  on  a  desert  air." 

When  the  medicine-man  and  priest  confined  their  opera- 
tions to  comfort  and  healing,  it  was  well.  But  there  lies  a 
fearful  charge  against  them;  the  wanton  destruction  of  life. 
The  charge  is  too  true. 

Through  sorcery  untold  numbers  were  put  to  death ;  and 
the  priest  is  responsible  for  other  thousands  of  human  sac- 
rifices," just  as  the  countless  number  of  widows  followed  their 
deceased  husbands  to  the  other  world  "on  the  authority  of  a 
passage  which  was  hiangled,  mistranslated  and  misapplied"**^. 
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The  taboo,  while  it  did  lay  the  best  property  under  tribute, 
and  was  frequently  abused,  was  nevertheless  restrictive  and 
served  to  strengthen  authority;  and  encouraged  self-mastery 
and  perseverance**.  The  taboo  was  rarely  transgressed.  It 
strengthened  ceremonial  cleanliness  by  requiring  bathing  for 
certain  crimes  and  circumstances**.  It  inculcated  respect  for 
the  representatives  of  the  law.  It  tended  to  restrain  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  for  it  is  bad  for  blood  to  fall  on  the  ground;*^ 
and  thieving  was  tabooed,  the  thief  being  supposed  to  be  killed 
by  the  taboo**. 

Part  II. 

In  this  second  part  we  take  up  some  of  the  evidence  con- 
cerning several  lines  of  conduct,  which  we  look  upon  as  im- 
portant. 

Starr**  says:  *'It  is  a  common  idea  that  savage  and  bar> 
barous  people  are  without  any  kind  of  social  order ;  that  theft, 
robberies,  felonies  and  murders  are  matters  of  constant  occur- 
rence. Such  a  conception  is  false.  There  is  no  people  living, 
probably  no  people  ever  lived  in  such  a  condition."  And  Max 
Mueller  remarks** :  "Lastly,  all  savages  were  supposed  to  be 
deficient  in  moral  principles.  .  .  .  But  I  maintain  that 
each  phase  of  life  must  be  judged  by  itself."  It  is  to  learn 
what  some  of  these  vices  and  virtues  are  that  this  study  is 
made. 

man's  RELATION  TO  THE  GODS. 

Under  a  preceding  caption  it  was  said  some  authori- 
ties have  denied  that  certain  tribes  of  savages  had  religion  or 
gods.    We  examine  that  further  at  this  place. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  cites  the  tribes  and  the  authority  for 
the  statements  in  "Prehistoric  Times"  and  "The  Origin  of 
Civilizat^on"*^  In  these  works  religion  is  denied  to  the 
Chuncos,  Curetus  and  Tupinambo  tribes  of  Brazil ;  the  Gran 
Giacos,  who  had  neither  religion  nor  moral  belief,  neither 
present  nor  future  rewards  or  punishments,  nor  superstitious 
rites ;  the  Andaman,  Solomon,  Samoan  and  Caroline  Island- 
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ers,  some  Australians,  some  Lepchas  of  N.  India,  some 
Kaffirs,  Foulahs  and  other  Africans,  some  Eskimos,  the  Abi- 
pones  of  South  America,  the  five  nations  in  Canada,  who  "had 
no  public  worship  and  no  word  for  God/'  Also  the  California 
and  Oregon  Indians,  whose  language  was  devoid  of  a  word 
for  **god";  the  Coroados  of  Brazil,*'  who  "acknowledge  no 
cause  of  good,  or  no  god,  but  only  an  evil  (!)  principle  which 
.  .  .  leads  him  astray  (!)  and  vexes  him,  brings  him  into 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  even  kills  him" ;  and  the  Veddahs, 
who  appear  to  have  no  supreme  beneficent  god,  or  future  ex- 
istence, nor  rewards  and  punishments,  and  it  matters  little 
whether  they  do  good  or  ill. 

Darwin*"  says :  "There  is  no  evidence  that  man  was  abso- 
rig^nally  endowed  with  the  ennobling  belief  in  the  existence  of 
an  omnipotent  God.  On  the  contrary  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  .  .  .  numerous  races  have  existed,  who  have  no  idea 
of  one  or  more  gods,  and  who  have  no  word  in  their  languag[e 
to  express  such  an  idea." 

In  regard  to  these  items  we  do  not  have  the  same  specific 
denials  in  detail,  but  here  is  what  Brinton  says**  to  controvert 
the  citation  from  Lubbock,  to  which  he  refers:  "The  fact  is 
that  there  has  not  been  a  single  tribe,  no  matter  how  rude, 
known  in  history  or  visited  by  travelers,  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  destitute  of  religion  under  some  form."  Quater- 
fages  also  takes  up  the  Lubbock  statement  **  and  replies :  "Lit- 
tle by  little  light  has  appeared  and  the  result  has  been  that 
Australians,  Melanesian,  Bosjesmans  (Bushmen),  Hottentots, 
Kaffirs,  Bechuanas  have  in  their  turn  been  withdrawn  from 
the  list  of  atheist  nations  and  recognized  as  religious."  He 
says" :  "We  nowhere  meet  with  atheism,  except  in  an  erratic 
condition.  .  .  .  We  nowhere  find  a  g^eat  human  race,  or 
even  a  division  however  unimportant  of  that  race,  professing 
atheism."  Then  he  continues  the  withdrawal  process"*  and 
accords  religion  to  the  Lapps,  Samoyeds,  Mincopies  (Anda- 
man Is.),  Tahitians,  Sandwich  Islands,  Algonkin,  Mingoes 
and  Guinea  Negroes.     He  cites  D'Orbigny  as  authority  for 
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the  South  Americans  whom  LuM>ock  excludes.  He  cites  De 
Mofras  against  Baegert  concerning  the  California  Indian,who, 
he  says,  believe  in  a  supreme  god  who  had  "neither  father 
nor  mother,  His  origin  is  entirely  unknown ;  they  believe  He 
is  omnipotent,  that  He  sees  everything  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  darkest  nights ;  that  He  is  invisible  to  all  eyes ;  that  He  is 
the  friend  of  the  good,  and  that  He  punishes  the  wicked.** 
"Numerous  evidences,  too  unanimous  to  admit  of  doubt, 
prove  that  from  Cape  Verde  to  Cape  Lopez  the  inhabitants 
believe  in  a  supreme  God,  who  has  created  all  things." 

Spencer  and  Gillen,  who  lived  with  the  Australians,"  and 
Lang,»»  include  these  Australians.  Lang  adds  to  the  list  the 
Eskimos"  and  Fuegians,"  the  Hottentot,'*  the  Virginia  In- 
dians," the  Dinkas  of  Africa**  and  the  Kakwains  of  Africa**. 
Keane  accords  religion  to  the  Serers  of  Africa,**  Bettany  to 
the  Society  and  Hervey  Islanders**.  Peschel  to  the  Tongans, 
Friendly  Islanders  and  Apaches,**  and  lastly,  Mueller**  admits 
the  Papuans ;  and  says,**  against  Dan\4n :  "There  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  same  tribes  who  are  represented  as  fetish 
worshippers,  believe  in  gods,  or  a  supreme  good  god,  the  cre- 
ator of  the  world ;  and  that  they  possess  in  their  dialects  partic- 
ular names  for  him." 

In  the  native  pantheon  there  are  good  and  bad  gods.  The 
good  are  good  by  nature.  The  bad  are  so  by  nature,  and  may 
be  called  demons,  for  they  are  the  cause,  except  where  the 
good  gods  punish  directly  or  by  a  subordinate,  of  "every  dis- 
ease, ever>'  misfortune,  every  death "*^.  One  wonders  what  is 
the  origin  of  the  demons,  seeing  they  are  so  many,  compared 
to  the  good  gods?  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are 
really,  though  unconsciously  to  the  savage,  the  external  personi- 
fication by  him  of  the  lashings  of  conscience.  You  know 
Paul  says,  their  consciences  either  accuse  or  excuse  them. 
We  believe  that  they,  feeling  these  accusations  within  them- 
selves, have  considered  the  accusations  to  be  external  spirits 
or  powers  working  upon  and  against  their  inner  man.    Thej 
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do  not  see  them,  but  they  resort  to  all  sorts  of  schemes  in  or- 
der to  pacify  and  appease  them.  The  inner  voice  is  so  clear 
that  even  we  sometimes  think  some  one  is  speaking  to  us; 
and  when  something  occurs  adverse  to  us,  we  readily  ascribe 
the  misfortune  to  a  divine  displeasure.  We  have  not  met  this 
idea  in  our  readings,  but  we  think  it  answers  the  question  for 
the  multiplication  of  savage  demons. 

The  good  gods  are  a  kindly  lot,  as  we  see  in  Ahone,  the  Vir- 
ginia Indian's  deity*®.  He  "is  the  great  god  who  governs  all 
the  world,  and  makes  the  sun  to  shine,  creating  the  moon  and 
stars,  his  companions.  The  good  and  peaceable  god  .  .  . 
needs  not  to  be  sacrificed  unto,  for  he  intendeth  good  to  all 
men."  And  the  Dinka's  god  is  omnipotent,  "but  so  benevo- 
lent that  he  is  not  addressed  in  prayer  nor  propitiated  by  sac- 
rifice"** ;  or  as  the  Bushman  puts  it,  he  is  worshipped  "by  the 
heart"^**.  This  indicates  an  occult  or  contemplative  form  of 
worship,  as  is  seen  in  the  secret  worship  and  instruction  which 
the  Australians  practice,  when  they  demand  that  every  such 
candidate  shall  be  a  boy  arrived  at  manhood  age ;  and  admit 
him  (rarely  a  stranger,  never  a  woman),  only  under  the  strict- 
est initiation. 

These  gods  know  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  as  Mr.  Man^* 
says  of  Puluga,  the  god  of  the  Mincopies.  This  deity  knows 
the  thoughts  of  the  heart.  He  judges  men  after  death.  He 
is  angered  by  murder,  adultery,  grave  assault,  theft  and  false- 
hood. Though  he  does  not  destroy  any  one,  he  commits  the 
punishment  to  his  subordinates,  called  Choi,"  as  the  Virginia's 
Ahone  commits  them  to  Okee^*.  The  Maories  hold  that  their 
ancestors  keep  an  eye  on  the  living  clansmen^*.  The  Man- 
gfains^*  teach  that  the  gods  are  the  life  of  men,  and  that  they 
will  punish  the  murderer  because  the  crime  is  against  the  god. 
The  Tongan's  deity  "Approves  a  life  of  virtue  and  resents  vice, 
so  that  the  guardian  spirits  watch  over  men  only  so  long  as  they 
behave  honorably,  and  at  once  abandon  the  reprobate"^*. 

The  Australian's   deity  discourages  sin,^^  and  their  moral 
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code  influences  their  conduct" ;  so  that  "Be  it  little  or  be  it 
much  they  get,  every  one  has  his  part  as  well  the  young  and 
tender  as  the  old  and  feeble/' 

We  add  a  few  more  running  items  on  the  influences  of 
the  gods  on  the  men.  Fitzroy  says  the  Fuegian's  ddtjr^  pun- 
ishes by  hail  and  snow,  and  knows  every  action.  More  defi- 
nitely, the  deity  holds  "the  slaying  of  a  man  caught  red-handed 
in  robbery  is  a  sin" ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  says  one  Fuegian  expect- 
ed retributive  ptmishment  to  fall  upon  the  surgeon  of  the 
Beagle  (their  vessel)  for  shooting  some  specimen  birds.  Tfic 
Chonos,"  a  neighboring  tribe  of  the  Fuegians,  Lang  says: 
"Do  not  touch  bread  until  a  short  prayer  has  been  muttered 
over  each  portion."  This  is  similar  to  the  Hottentot,  of  whom 
Lang  speaks,"  who  begins  the  day  with  prayer  to  his  Tsui 
Goab.  The  Scrers  of  Africa  have  a  god  of  Justice  ;••  but  Tsui 
Goab  watches  over  the  ways  of  men,  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  a 
martyr.  The  Basuto  of  Africa,  besides  other  deities,  prays  and 
offers  sacrifice  and  purifies  himself  in  honor  of  his  household 
gods**.  The  Papuan  refrains  from  an  enterprise  to  which  his 
deity  does  not  consent  ;•*  and  a  Sandwich  Island  priest  rebuk- 
ed an  agnostic  youth  who  stole  offerings  from  an  idol,  by  say- 
ing" :  "My  son,  the  wood,  it  is  true,  neither  sees  nor  hears,  but 
the  spirit  which  is  above  hears  and  sees  all,  and  punishes  wicked 
actions."  Bettany  cites  an  instance"  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  case  of  conscience.  An  Indian,  while  fishing, 
caught  a  large  one  that  was  new  to  him.  Because  of  its 
strangeness,  or  some  other  reason,  he  called  it  a  manitou,  and 
threw  it  back  into  the  water.  Then  he  sacrificed  five  dogs  to 
it.  The  five  dogs  may  have  been  a  large  part  of  his  property ; 
and  the  large  number  of  them  makes  it  look  like  a  peniten- 
tial offering  for  sacrilege.  A  Congo  man  who  wanted  to  do 
what  his  fetish  forbade,  carefully  covered  it  up,  so  that  it  would 
not  know  J**  while  another,  whose  fetish  would  not  do  as  he 
wanted,  put  it  in  the  fire  to  test  it ;  but  when  the  fetish  came  out 
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sound,  he  offered  placative  offerings  to  it,  and  renewed  his 
fellowship. 

The  Commanche,  however,®*  whose  demon  withheld  rain 
from  the  people  when  they  wanted  it,  would  take  a  slave  and 
whip  him ;  if  the  demon  still  refused,  they  would  almost  flay 
him  alive.  This  was  like  the  Egyptians,  who,  when  Typhon, 
their  author  of  evil,  refused  to  accede  to  their  desires, 
took  one  of  his  animal  representatives  into  a  dark  place  and 
beat  it ;  or  killed  it  if  he  proved  obdurate**.  Evidently  not  all 
these  people  were  gentlemen.  Another  case  of  conscience  is 
the  Carib  planter  cited  by  Edwards,**  who  attributed  all  the 
losses  and  woes  under  Spanish  rule  to  their  defection  from  the 
worship  and  gods  of  their  fathers.  Another  influence  coming 
from  the  gods  to  the  servant  is  the  dream  which  the  youth 
has  upon  entering  manhood.  This**  coming  from  the  deity, 
just  at  the  portal  of  manhood,  forms,  at  least  for  the  Algonkin 
youth,  his  guide  for  life,  and  often  has  important  results  on 
the  tribe,  if  the  lad  becomes  a  chief. 

TOTEM. 

There  is  another  factor  in  primitive  life,  which  Deniker 
says  is  moral  ;*'  and  which,  through  its  wide  acceptance,  has 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  people.  This  is  the  Totem.  This  sys- 
tem involves,  at  times,  a  species  of  worship ;  but  beyond  that, 
it  is  the  law  which  controls  the  marriage  relation  within  the 
limits  it  allows,  and  even  affects  the  conduct  of  tribes  to  each 
other.  Distant  clans  of  a  totem  name  live  at  peace ;  and  Smitli 
says  of  it :  "The  natural  solidarity  of  the  god  and  his  worship- 
pers is  the  indissoluble  bond  of  blood  fellowship  which  in  early 
society  is  the  one  binding  link  between  man  and  man,  and  the 
one  sacred  principle  of  moral  obligation."  This  system  es- 
tablishes a  sort  of  communion  between  the  man  and  tribe  and 
the  tribe  and  deity,  through  the  totem  ;**  a  communion  which 
binds  both  offensively  and  defensively  the  parties  to  it ;  and  is 
very  rigorous  in  the  matter  of  murder. 

Through  it,  by  means  of  a  temporary  naturalization  into 
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the  clan,  by  the  mingling  of  blood  or  a  feast  or  like  ceremony, 
the  stranger,  who  is  technically  an  enemy  and  liable  to  corres- 
ponding treatment,  is  made  a  friend.  And  so  long  as  the 
fellowship  lasts,  the  stranger  is  immune  and  his  life  sacred; 
but  he,  too,  is  bound  for  offense  and  defense  if  occasion  arises. 
Finally  the  totem  sets  before  the  devotee  an  ideal,  which 
he  aims  to  attain  by  imitating  the  assumed  virtues  of  the 
totem**.  A  mask,  representing  the  original,  is  put  on;  and 
that  endows  the  wearer  with  the  external  virtues  of  the  orig- 
inal. The  imitation  of  the  voice,  etc.,  of  the  original  conveys 
the  inner  virtues  to  the  wearer,  and  thus  he  becomes  like  his 
deity,  and  one  with  it.    This  is  fellowship. 

WORSHIP  AND   PRAYERS,   PURIFICATIONS  AND  SACRIFICES. 

We  confess  that  the  worship  and  the  prayers  will  not  give 
us  a  very  clear  or  definite  conception  of  moral  traits,  for  the 
reason  that  the  material  is  too  scant. 

Savage  worship  is  not  generally  public,  though  we  saw  one 
statement  where  the  people  observed  a  regular  day.  Such 
public  gatherings  as  some  of  the  people  had  were  in  the  line 
of  dances  and  feasts,  which  among  some  tribes  ran  into  glut- 
tonous and  sexual  excess ;  but  these  usually  savored  of  a  har- 
vest thanksgiving,  or  war  festival.  Not  uncommonly  the  ser- 
vice rendered  was  that  "of  the  heart,"  which  certainly  was 
more  elevating  than  the  degenerating  public  functions.  The 
secret,  or  heart  worship,  was  sometimes  the  accompaniment 
of  private  and  secret  instruction,  where  the  traditions  and  the- 
ologies were  taught*'.    This  form  would  be  wholesome. 

The  Creek  Indians  are  said*^  to  have  held  a  yearly  fes- 
tival for  four  days,  at  which  all  past  offences  were  forgiven; 
and  Dr.  Paton  mentions  a  reconciliation  feast  for  an  outlawed 
tribe,  at  which  women  served  for  viands.  The  Carrier  In- 
dians*® confessed,  when  dangerously  sick,  all  their  sins,  except 
murder,  to  their  priest.  The  worship  of  Tamu,  the  culture 
hero  of  the  Guaranis,  was  "one  of  reverence  and  not  fear;** 
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and  those  who  frequented  the  temple  of  Teotes  and  served 
him  were  considered  good  by  a  Nicaraguan  chiefs®®. 

The  prayers  usually  call  for  success  in  war,  with  many 
scalps,*®^  with  ample  provision  for  the  daily  needs  of  the  body, 
freedom  from  sickness  and  enemies,  with  here  and  there  an  ex- 
ception, which  shows  a  conception  of  giving  one's  life  for  his 
people*®'.  One  prays,  "When  I  go  to  war,  let  me  capture 
many  horses  and  kill  many  enemies ;  but  in  peace  lei  not  anger 
enter  my  heart,'*  And  a  Blackfoot  medicine  woman  prays, 
"Pity  me^  Sun.  You  have  seen  my  life.  You  know  that  I 
am  pure"***'.  The  people  say  of  these  women :  "We  look  on  the 
medicine  lodge  woman  as  you  white  people  do  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  Sisters." 

In  regard  to  the  purifications  which  were  in  vogue,  we  have 
already  cited  the  peculiarity  that  the  excesses  men  most  de- 
light in  are  the  ones  which  call  for  purification.  Touching  the 
dead,  generative  act,  puberty,  birth  and  shedding  blood  are 
so  treated.  The  Yuma  Indian,  who  killed  a  man,  had  to  fast 
and  drink  only  water,  abstain  from  family  intercourse,  and 
bathe  frequently  during  the  day  to  cleanse  away  the  impurity*^. 
The  Badagas  of  South  India  laid  the  sins  of  the  people  upon 
the  head  of  a  calf,  and  sent  it  away,  somewhat  like  the  Jews, 
upon  the  death  of  a  son*®^.  But  most  striking  is  the  christen- 
ing formula  of  the  Aztecs*®*.  This  is :  "This  bath  wipes  out 
the  stains  that  come  from  thy  fathers,  cleanses  thy  heart,  and 
gives  thee  new  life."    This  undoubtedly  refers  to  sin. 

SACRIFICE. 

This  topic  has  an  ominous  sound.  It  is  ominous  because 
of  the  many,  many  human  beings  who  have  been  its  victims. 
Cain  offered  his  fruits,  and  Abel  his  firstlings  of  the  flock,  but 
who  invented  the  human  sacrifice?  That  the  sacrifice  was  per- 
formed as  a  thanksgiving,  that  it  was  not  performed  in  wrath, 
though  cruelly,  but  looked  to  union  with  his  divinity  and  aim- 
ed to  serve  a  good  purpose,  one  is  loath  to  deny.  We  scarcely 
consider  the  lesser  sorts  of  the  material  for  sacrifice,  for  the 
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Iniman  overshadows  the  whole.  What  with  the  multitude  of 
wives  and  children,  slaves  and  captives  which  were  sent  hence 
by  the  Aztec,  Bogotan,  Peruvian,  Carib,  Arowak,  Central 
Americans,  Dyaks,  Kayans,  Osages,  East,  Central  and  West 
Africans,  Dahomans,  Congoese,  Angolas,  Chonos,  Fijis, 
Natchez,  New  Hebrideans  and  Mories;*®^  what  with  the  Az- 
tec offering  of  a  man  to  the  male  god,  a  woman  to  the  female, 
and  children  to  the  godlets,***'  the  thousands  offered  upon  spe- 
cial occasions,  as  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  to  Quetzal- 
coatl  by  Montezuma  II.,  when  many  thousands  were  offered 
at  once  ;*••  the  Khond's  offering,  where  they  purchase  a  man 
from  another  tribe  and  pay  promptly,  then  torture  him  to 
death,iio  and  many  others  ;m  what  shall  we  say  when  so  many 
indulge  in  this  fearful  rite,  though,  like  the  Peruvian,*"  they 
feast  the  victim  for  six  or  more  months?  It  seems  there 
must  have  been  a  deep  consciousness  of  sin,  or  a  deep  degrada- 
tion. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  practice  was  not  universal,  and  ex- 
cept  the  Maya  of  Mexico  who  offered  dogs  previous  to  Aztec 
rule,*"  and  a  sect  of  the  Khonds  which  repudiated  human  of- 
ferings,!!^  and  the  Guatemaleans,iiB  and  the  KafHrs  who  offer- 
ed animals,"*  along  with  the  Peruvian,  when  he  offered  the 
Llama  and  its  lamb  as  a  harvest  thank  offering;"^  let  us  excq)t 
these  and  all  other  exceptible  ones,  still  the  tale  of  woe  is  les- 
sened but  little.  The  lowest  races,  indeed,  offered  fewer  than 
the  higher,  but  they  offered  enough.     But  why  did  any  do  it? 

May  we  not  believe  that  it  was  because  the  heart  felt  the 
deep  need  of  something  to  relieve  it?  And  in  its  desperation 
followed  the  dictates  of  its  need  and  offered  its  best,  as  though 
the  dictate  was  bom  of  an  innate  suggestion?  But  if  so, 
how  came  it  that  the  savage  who  demands  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
could  transfer  his  guilt  to  another,  who  being  a  slave  or  a  cap- 
tive, was  by  the  very  fact  of  his  slavery  and  captivity  an  in- 
ferior?   We  know  not,  but  certainly  the  vicarious  idea  is  pres- 
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ent,  as  we  see  in  the  Khond's  purchase  and  the  Peruvian's 
representative. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Robertson  Smith,"^  Brinton,ii* 
and  Williamson,***  that  the  sacrifice  was  originally  a  joyous 
feast ;  and  that  the  propitiatory  offering  was  of  later  origin. 

This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  joyous 
should  precede  the  expiatory.  Whether  man  discovered  his 
deity,  or  manufactured  it  or  received  him  by  revelation,  does 
not  change  the  matter,  any  more  than  creation  or  evolution 
would,  on  this  point. 

Two  things  are  certain :  First,  the  primitive  savage  life  of 
which  science  and  history  tell  us,  was  a  very  haphazard,  precar- 
ious and  dangerous  thing.  The  first  glow  of  the  new  theory 
seemed  to  revel  in  the  very  meanness,  and  danger  and  fear- 
someness  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  terrors  of  ancestral  deities, 
as  well  as  their  helpfulness.  It  is  evident  that  in  those  days 
these  people  had  distresses  as  numerous,  if  not  more  so,  than 
joys.  Would  they  not  seek  relief  from  the  distress  as  readily 
as  express  gratefulness  for  successes? 

The  second  certainty  is :  that  if  a  man  had  no  deity  given 
him  in  his  beginning,  he  would  have  either  to  find  one  or  make 
one  before  he  could  express  either  joy  or  sorrow  to  it.  When 
his  sorrows  were  almost  ever  present,  and  his  joys  less  so,  if 
his  deity  or  totem  could  appreciate  his  pleasure,  he  could  also 
appreciate  his  pain  if  he  was  worth  anything.  So  the  sacrifice 
would  partake  as  much  of  the  placative  and  propitiatory,  as  of 
the  eucharistic. 

If  men  found  pleasure  in  union  with  the  deity,  and  sought 
that  union  in  the  feast,  would  they  not  have  sorrow  when  their 
deity  was  adverse  to  them,  as  he  certainly  was  at  times?  and 
would  they  not  use  this  feast  method  to  restore  the  broken 
union?  This  they  did,  as  ample  evidence  shows.  There  is 
no  good  ground  for  putting  the  festive  sacrifice  before  the  ex- 
piatory, for  the  occasion  of  both  was  essentially  co-existent, 
and  certainly  the  sufferings  of  life  were  as  msistent  and  preva- 
lent as  the  joyous. 

But  whichever  view  one  takes  on  this  point,  there  is  this 
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much  sadly  certain:  The  offering  of  piacular  sacrifices  is  a 
mark  of  degeneration,  either  by  the  appreciation  of  the  idea  of 
deity,  or  the  depreciation  of  the  idea  of  self,  or  both.  When 
a  man  gets  so  far  from  his  deity  as  to  need  a  life  to  express  his 
joy,  or  to  draw  him  back  again,  that  man  has  degenerated. 
We  think  the  sacrifice,  spite  of  all  the  abuse,  was  meant  to  re- 
generate ;  but  it  failed,  because  it  was  the  degenerate  act  of  a 
degenerate  man. 

FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  doctrine  that  there  is  a  future  life  in  the  savage  esti- 
mation, is  fully  conceded  by  writers  on  the  subject.  What  that 
life  is,  is  not  so  clear,  for  it  varies  almost  beyond  measure. 
This  much,  however,  is  quite  clear:  the  savage  distinguished 
between  the  "good"  and  "bad"  man,  in  this  life ;  and  assigned 
to  each  a  place  in  the  future  which  corresponded  to  that  dis- 
tinction. The  life  here  determined  the  life  there,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  ground  of  distinction. 

In  general,  the  future  life  was  apparently  of  the  same,  or 
similar  character  as  this  life.  The  good  were  favored  with  a 
heightened  form  of  the  good  things  of  this  earthly  life,  and 
the  bad  had  to  endure  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  an  intensi- 
fying of  the  evils  of  his  evil  life.  Better  foods,  better  condi- 
tions, with  few  enemies  or  none,  less  sickness  and  distress, 
seems  to  cover  the  material  betterment  for  the  good  man ;  the 
spiritual  betterment  is  not  told. 

That  this  heaven  notion  had  some  influence  on  conduct 
will  be  seen,  first  in  the  suicide.  How  these  people  got  the 
notion  of  a  future  life  is  difficult  to  determine  now  from  author- 
ities ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  phase  of  his 
"psychological  necessity,"  without  which  he  would  have  been 
as  defective  as  the  unbeliever  is. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  his  own  views  about  the 
subject,  however  crude  they  were. 

The  savage  did  not  consider  that  it  was  murder  to  expe- 
dite his  departure  by  his  own  or  another's  hand,  nor  was  it 
martyrdom.  The  Fijian  youth  did  not  esteem  it  a  hardship 
to  lead  his  old,  wornout  mother  out  to  the  grave  and  despatch 
her  hen«e,  nor  did  the  mother ;  for  she  followed  softly  on,  and 
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said  her  kindly  farewells  to  soon  to  be  bereaved  friends.  It 
was  considered  a  favor*^*. 

So,  too,  the  West  Indian,  or  Carib  slave,  believed  yonder 
world  was  happier  than  this  with  its  cruelty,  and  he  departed. 
But  this  did  not  avail  when  his  master  cut  off  the  head  or  hand  of 
the  corpse,  for  the  soul  of  the  man  who  was  thus  maimed, 
was  also  maimed  in  yonder  world,  so  they  quit  suiciding.  In 
like  manner  the  negro  dreaded  long  sickness  here,  for  that 
would  leave  him  lean  and  feeble  there,  so  he  took  his  life"^. 
The  New  Hebrideans  who  buried  their  parents  alive,  the 
Itelmie  fathers  who  allowed  their  sons  to  cast  them  to  the 
dogs;"*  the  Koriaks,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  speared 
to  death,  rather  than  drink  life's  cup  to  the  dregs,  all  say  that 
yonder  life  with  full  vigor  and  strength  is  better  than  this. 

That  other  notion,  which  sought  to  supply  the  deceased 
husband  with  the  comforts  of  this  life  over  there,  was  not  fruit- 
less, if  we  have  the  patience  to  count  the  thousands  upon  thous- 
ands of  widows,  children,  horses,  cattle,  cooking  and  household 
utensils  and  slaves  which  a  solicitous  "freundschaft"  provided. 

We  see,  again,  that  this  future  life  notion  had  other  influ- 
ences besides  those.  Look  at  that  Mohammedan's  battle  fury, 
whence  does  it  come?  Muir  tells  us,***  "O  paradise:  how 
close  thou  art  beneath  the  arrow's  point  and  the  falchion's 
flash!  O  Hashim ;  even  now  I  see  heaven  opened,  and  black-eyed 
maidens  all  bridally  attired,  clasping  thee  in  their  fond  embrace.'* 
The  harem  will  interpret  those  "black-eyed  maidens"  to  us, 
and  explain  in  part  the  fanaticism  which  sought  death. 

So,  too,  the  Norse  Wall-halla  is  explained,  when  we  read 
that  the  Norseman  who  dies  a  natural  death,  dies  a  "straw 
death."  The  Fiji  would  have  to  beat  dirt  with  his  club  if  he 
had  not  killed  a  man;*-"  but  the  Aztec  who  died  a  violent 
death,  or  was  offered  a  sacrifice  by  a  captor  in  war,  or  the 
wives  dying  in  childbirth,  these  would  dwell  in,  or  with  the 
sun,  their  highest  place;  while  the  nobles  could  only  fly  as 
birds  where  they  pleased,  and  others  not  so  fortunate  had  but  a 
common  place"*.    This  conception  made  the  people  valiant 
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for  the  sUte,  just  as  the  Carib  doctrine  did,  which  condemned 
the  traitorous  and  cowardly  Carib  to  an  endless  servitude  to 
his  enemy,  the  Arowak***. 

Though  the  Basuto,  the  Mangaian,  the  Fuegian  and  the 
Maori  do  not  expect  punishment  in  the  next  life,  because 
they  believe  they  have  it  here  ;***  the  Guinean  who  is  bad,  will 
be  judged  hereafter,  and  may  be  kiUed  a  second  time  if  he  does 
not  keep  the  feasts,  the  oaths*  and  forbidden  meats***.  The 
Karen  must  wander  on  earth  if  he  is  bad;  the  Virginian  Indian 
will  be  in  pain ;  the  Choctaw  will  fall  into  the  abyss  of  waters, 
and  be  wretched ;  while  the  Massachusetts  Indian  will  wander 
in  endless  want  and  misery***.  The  Ojibwa  will  be  haunted 
by  the  person  or  things  which  he  has  injured;  the  wicked  Da- 
homans  will  have  their  bodies  destroyed,  and  the  spirits  will 
get  new  ones  in  which  to  try  it  over  again.  The  California  Indian 
transmigrates  until  his  sins  are  expiated***.  The  wicked 
Bomean  struggles  up  the  sides  of  a  mountain  forever;***  the 
bad  Salish  Indians  will  ''Go  to  a  place  where  there  is  eternal 
snow,  hunger  and*  thirst,  and  are  tantalized  by  the  sight  of 
game  they  cannot  kill,  and  water  they  cannot  drink."  And 
finally  the  Mincopies  believe  that  Puluga,  besides  judging  them 
in  the  next  world  .  .  .  will  send  the  bad  to  purgatory, 
from  whence  after  a  long  period  of  retention  they  will  emerge 
to  another  life***.  They  are  to  have  a  resurrection,  when  Pu- 
luga shakes  the  tree  which  upholds  the  world,  but  they  weary 
of  their  purgatorial  home  and  the  long  waiting,  so  they  shake 
the  tree  to  help  along  the  happy  day. 

Of  course  this  is  all  crude,  but  who  shall  say  it  did  not 
influence  them. 

THE  FAMILY. 

A  few  remarks  on  family  life  will  suggest  some  favor^le 
traits  of  the  savage's  conduct. 

We  must  remember  that  these  people  are  very  low  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  that  the  outer  nakedness  is  typical  of  the  in- 
ner ;  that  the  woman  generally  is  held  inferior,  with  few  rights 
over  her  own  person.    She  may  be  sold  or  captured  to  become 
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a  wife,  and  if  her  purchase  price  is  low,  her  children  are  also 
cheap  in  the  eyes  of  the  father,  like  herself*".  Sometimes 
they  may  consent  to  a  husband,  and  sometimes  they  may 
choose,  in  which  case  they  have  authority  over  the  household 
affairs,  while  the  husband  rules  the  stock  and  land**".  The 
wife  was  generally  faithful,  and  obedient;  and  while  she  was 
practically  a  slave  to  her  husband,  and  an  instrument 
Off  his  passion,  she  was  of  the  two  the  truer  helpmeet.  If  she 
fell,  and  she  did  sometimes,  she  fell  deeply,  and  her  world  fell 
upon  her. 

Payne  makes  the  striking  statement*"  that:  "Man  ulti- 
mately comes  to  agreement  with  woman  on  his  own  terms. 
Struggle  as  she  may,  she  was  bom  for  subjection,  and  will  in 
the  end  return  to  her  master."  She  not  only  returns,  but  gen- 
erally stays  after  the  return.  Even  the  Amazons  did.  Tlie 
savage  woman  had  greater  endurance  than  the  man,  and  was 
really  the  standby  of  the  race.  Though  not  by  any  means  in- 
nocent, she  was  nevertheless  the  worthier  of  the  two. 

Her  greater  bondage  is  well  nigh  universal,  and  some- 
times it  is  galling.  Yet  Ratzel  says**^  her  lot  among  the  low- 
est races  was  better  than  among  the  Musselmans.  Look  at 
the  Hindoo  notion*'" :  "All  Hmdoos  can  unite  on  the  deprav- 
ity of  woman,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  cow."  This  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  also  a  fool's  philosophy  which  cannot  obliterate  its  an- 
cestry. With  such  ideas  about  women  it  is  little  vionder  that 
they  deny  her  a  soul  until  she  becomes  a  man*".  The  pity  is 
that  the  Hindoo  woman  was  not  also  disendowed  of  a  body. 
The  life  of  these  people  is  hard,  but  there  are  gleams 
of  humanity  there.  "There  are  no  tribes  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  but  that  the  mother  loves  the  child  with  a  marked 
degree  of  tenderness"**®. 

The  dusky  spouse  would  doubtless  appreciate  the  Cree's 
term  for  wife,  "A  part  of  myself,"  or  the  Delaware's  term  for 
husband  or  wife,  "My  aid  through  life."  Would  not  the 
Choctaw's  stoicism  be  in  danger  when  his  bride  calls  him  by 
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the  name,  "He  who  leads  me?"  What  is  more  human  than  to 
see  the  Indian  brave  steal  up  to  his  papoose  boy,  snatch  a  kiss 
from  his  lips,  and  then  turn  to  see  whether  any  one  is  looking. 
This  has  been  seen,  and  it  teaches  us  that  hearts  are  not  meas- 
ured by  metres,  nor  love  by  avoirdupois. 

We  will  cite  only  a  few  instances  out  of  many  to  show  the 
family  relation.  It  may  be  given  as  almost  the  rule  that  where 
there  is  aflfection  between  husband  and  wife  the  children  are 
affectionate  and  reasonably  obedient.  The  Veddahs  of  Cey- 
lon, Lubbock  says,**^  had  a  proverb  that  "only  death  could  sep- 
arate the  husband  and  wife,"  and  that  they  were  affectionate. 

The  Kutchins  and  better  Eskimo  treat  their  wives  kindly ; 
the  Pueblo  Indians  respect  theirs  and  train  their  children  to  be 
honest  and  chaste ;  and  the  Commanches  rarely  have  a  family 
quarrel"*. 

Mr.  Keane  cites  an  East  Greenland  tribe,  of  which  58  per- 
sons lived  in  a  hut  26x15x6^  feet  and  "No  quarrel  disturbs  the 
peace,  no  dispute  about  the  narrow  space,  scolding  or  even  un- 
kind words  are  considered  a  misdemeanor"  ;**'  and  they  could 
not  swear  in  their  language. 

The  Polynesian  man  was  not  allowed  to  beat  his  wife  nor 
use  insulting  words  about  her,***  and  the  Adjit  Pelews  would 
not  allow  the  name  of  a  man's  wife  to  be  spoken  in  public,  un- 
der severe  penalties,  and  they  have  female  courts  to  oversee 
the  women's  actions*". 

The  Mincopy  mother  so  loves  her  child  that,  if  it  die,  she 
expects  it  to  be  born  again  at  her  next  accouchment**'. 

We  see  more  clearly  some  of  the  influences  which  rule 
savages  sometimes,  in  Peschel's  citation**^  concerning  the  Hu- 
rons.  He  says  that  they  required  the  betrothed  lad  and  maid- 
en tp  live  together  as  brother  and  sister  for  a  year,  in  order  to 
show  that  they  had  the  right  motives  for  marriage.  But  while  all 
this  looks  and  sounds  well,  we  must  not  forget  those  mothers 
who  were  condemned  for  bearing  twins,  one  or  both  of  whom 
were  killed,  for  no  sin  on  the  mother's  part. 
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PUNISHMENTS — MURDER— CHASTITY — ^THEFT. 

In  order  to  condense  the  material  on  these  points  we 
merely  touch  upon  some  of  the  most  apparent  conclusions. 

The  punishments  which  a  people  accord  to  certain  crimes, 
do  not  necessarily  tell  us  what  the  positive  concepts  are;  but 
they  do  show  us  what  they  reprobated  and  to  a  certain  extent 
how  seriously  they  frowned  upon  the  crimes. 

Among  many  other  oflFenses  we  choose  the  three :  murder, 
chastity  or  adultery  and  theft.  Drunkenness  and  lying  are 
also  punished  among  many  of  these  people,  but  we  omit  them. 

In  respect  to  all  three  of  these  heads,  we  must  understand 
that  the  tribal  extent  is  the  extent  also  of  the  assumed  crimin- 
ality. We  must,  likewise,  and  almost  invariably,  make  allow- 
ance for  the  radical  diflference  of  standing  between  men  and 
women,  for  a  woman's  life  is  held  lower  (sometimes  at  one- 
half  value)***  than  the  man's.  The  slave  and  the  captive  of 
war  are  property,  and  have  few  rights  that  are  to  be  respected, 
in  fact,  none ;  so  a  murder  committed  against  a  slave  is  atoned 
for  at  cost,  which  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  woman.  (See 
supra.)  We  understand,  of  course,  that  an  owner  may  take 
the  law  in  his  own  hand  and  fight  for  the  value  of  his  property, 
or  stealthily  regain  it  with  interest. 

Murder  is  technically  punishable  within  the  tribes  by 
death,**'  the  tribe  or  clan  understands  this  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  practice  of  revenge,  whereby  a  near  relative  of  the  vic- 
tim assumes  to  slay  the  oflFender,  or  failing  this,  one  of  his 
family. 

The  anarchy  of  savage  life  appears  at  this  point,  in  that, 
when  the  avenger  has  fulfilled  his  mission  upon  the  murderer, 
the  murderer's  family  assume  the  same  right  over  the  avenger ; 
and  thus  a  feud  arises  which  may  cost  many  lives.  The  nurs- 
ing of  revenge  is  probably  as  injurious  to  tribal  life  as  the 
original  murder**^®. 

This  is,  perhaps,  theory,  for  we  find  that  many  murders 
may  be  settled  by  fines,  which  in  one  case  was  payable  to  the 
chief,  because  the  loss  was  his,  and  people  could  "not  eat  their 
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own  blood,"  but  in  another,  it  was  paid  to  the  family.  Some- 
times such  criminals  were  pardoned  to  serve  in  the  army,  and 
in  one  case  the  rule  seemed  to  be,  that  the  murderer  must  un- 
dergo a  rigorous  three  week's  penance,  when  he  had  killed  a 
man  of  another  tribe**^  Probably  the  highest  act  in  this  line 
was  that  of  the  A/ustralian  tribe  which  allowed,  or  rather,  sent 
to  an  injured  tribe  one  of  its  own  men  who  had  murdered  a 
man  of  the  former^**.    This  is  extradition. 

The  Carrier  Indians  seem  to  be  the  exception  to  the  rule 
of  punishment,  they  do  not  seem  to  care  one  way  or  other*". 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  an  enemy  who 
has  the  safe  conduct  of  a  tribe  assured  him  is  safe,  for  that  time, 
and  the  tribe  is  responsible,  or  at  least  protects  him.  While 
the  murder  of  a  man  without  the  tribal  limits,  is  not  deemed  a 
crime  by  the  offending  pec^le,  the  oflFended  tribe  holds  it  to 
account,  if  it  is  able,  and  in  this  way  intertribal  wars  are  gener- 
ated, which  means  that  there  is  practically  a  continued  turmoil. 

Infanticide  and  abortion  were  practically  left  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  parents,  with  no  punishment.  It  is  said***  that  in 
the  harem  of  Montezuma  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prospective  mothers  who  never  came  to  accouchment.  This 
and  multitudes  of  similar  instances  bespeak  an  infernal,  instead 
of  maternal,  affection.  The  babes,  the  twins  whose  lives  have 
been  suffocated,  starved,  exposed,  beaten,  impaled  through  tlie 
ears,  drowned,  frozen  out;  and  the  many  more  buried  alive 
lend  hue  to  the  terrors  of  a  savage  life  whose  principles  are  dia- 
bolical. 

CHASTITY. 

In  the  matter  of  chastity  the  case  is  not  much  better.  Mr. 
Wright  says"*:  "Could  the  facts  be  ascertained  and  property 
classified,  it  would  probably  be  shown  that  the  most  gigantic 
evils  which  society  has  to  deal  with  are  those  which  come  from 
licentiousness,  with  its  heritage  of  stupendous  crimes,  individ- 
ual suffering  and  a  burden  borne  by  posterity."  This  caption, 
in  the  breach,  literally  **covers  a  multitude  of  sins"  as  we  look 
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at  it.  It  is  not  that  these  people  do  not  have  laws,  but  their 
ways  are  different  from  ours.  They  obey  such  rules  as  they 
have  as  well  as  we  do,  in  some  cases  better,  but  there  is  the 
difference  of  view.  Incest  within  totem  environs  is  a  rare  oc- 
currence, and  when  it  does  occur,  the  transgressors  are  severe- 
ly dealt  with.  Outside  the  limit  of  the  totem  ever)rthing  prac- 
tically is  permitted. 

Even  where  the  totem  does  rule,  some  of  the  totem  feasts 
let  down  the  bars  of  decency ;  and  the  rule  becomes,  every  man 
for  himself.  We  have  no  evidence  that  this  rule  is  infringed, 
for  both  sexes  seem  to  be  alike.  Some  tribes  (Aetas)  demand 
all  brides  to  be  virgins ;  the  Oulid  Nail  demand  just  the  reverse. 
Others  do  not  care  which.  But  after  marriage,  the  matter  is 
entirely  different.  Chastity  is  then  very  generally  the  rule, 
at  least  for  women;  and  infractions  of  it  are  serious  matters 
for  the  perpetrators,  except  on  festal  occasions"*. 

THEPT. 

In  the  matter  of  theft  we  can  lay  down  the  general  rule 
that  man  everywhere  defends  his  property,  if  he  can.  Death  is 
not  an  unusual  punishment,  though  there  are  tribes  which  al- 
low the  return  of  the  goods,  while  others  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty of  the  offender.  Probably,  where  a  low  state  of  organiea- 
tion  exists,  a  loser  will  steal  back  the  value  of  the  loss,  with 
some  extras.  Outside  of  the  particular  tribe,  that  is  between 
two  adjacent  but  not  totem  tribes,  theft  is  not  theft ;  but  the 
losing  tribe  disagrees  with  this,  and  endeavors  to  assert  its 
disagreement  effectively.  Stealing  does  not  seem  to  be  called 
wrong  because  of  the  act,  but  because  the  other  person  is  in 
possession  of  the  goods.  The  error  lies  in  the  possession  and 
not  in  the  action**^. 
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>s7More  detaiU  may  be  fonnd  in  HSQ.  457>  4^8.  MPK.  160.  EEE.  25. 
NRB.  i.  729,  it  65a    XMD.  i.  170.    NSR.  1 65, 66.    PTL.  514  and  ERN.  301. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  investigation,  of  which  but  a  brief 

outline  has  been  presented  here,  is  in  conflict  with  many  of 
the  results  of  evolutionary  science.  These  latter  in  truth  are 
in  great  conflict  with  themselves.  The  material  of  our  ex- 
amination has  been  the  best  that  science  has  to  offer  in  the 
sphere  of  anthropology.  Nearly  the  whole  range  has  been 
covered  from  the  works  of  scientists  the  most  eminent  in  their 
calling. 

When  we  look  at  the  native  man,  in  his  isolation  from 
ourselves,  as  these  observers  have  set  him  forth,  we  find  nothing 
more  clearly  revealed  by  the  study,  than  that  the  lowest  man 
has  just  the  same  traits  that  other  men  have.  They  are  more 
crude,  as  may  be  expected,  but  in  essence,  his  life  and  his  act5 
are  our  own.  We  can  hardly  find  either  a  crime  or  a  worthy 
act  among  the  savages  which  some  of  us  do  not  do.  And 
though  we  may  divide  and  subdivide  the  species  of  our  acts 
and  thus  supply  apparently  new  types,  yet  in  essence  they  dif- 
fer scarcely  any  from  the  lowest.  The  application  of  degener- 
ate principles  reduce  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  men; 
and  the  uplifting  efforts  of  regenerate  principles  lift  up  the  low- 
est as  well  as  the  highest.  The  same  principles  adapted  to 
the  several  needs  are  universally  applicable  among  men,  and 
when  sufficiently  applied  produce  like  results. 

The  savage  was  low,  very  low,  but  not  so  low  as  to  be  be- 
yond uplifting  by  the  same  means  and  truths  that  uplifted  us. 
This  is  the  test  of  the  psychological  unity,  and  it  stands  as  the 
witness  to  a  universal  humanity.  Only  give  the  savage  truth 
and  mercy,  time  and  patience,  grace  and  God,  not  gods,  then 
from  the  depths  of  his  degradation  we  will  see  arising  in  time 
the  outlines  of  a  man,  in  fashion  like  to  the  sons  of  God. 

Ira  Melvin  Wallace. 

Morgantczm,  W,  Va.,  August  2Qth,  1902. 


Article  VI. 

THE  GREEK  PREPOSITIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATION 

TO  BAPTISM. 

With  its  moods  and  derivatives,  the  verb,  fiairrlCop,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  English  Bibles  without  undergoing  a  change 
of  translation.  The  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  passages 
relating  to  Holy  Baptism  is  that  of  cleansing  and  purifying. 
Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Yale,  declared:  "I  have  examined 
almost  one  hundred  instances  in  which  the  word  PanriZfo  and 
its  derivatives  are  used  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  four  in  the 
Septuagint ;  these,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  being  all  the  in- 
stances contained  in  both.  By  this  examination  it  is  to  my 
apprehension  evident,  that  the  primary  meaning  of  these  terms 
is  cleansing ;  the  effect,  not  the  mode  of  washing."* 

Lexicographers  universally  apply  fiaitrlCw  to  religious  pu- 
rification. It  has  no  other  signification.  It  always  points  to 
ceremonial  purposes  and  sacramental  usages.  In  ist  Pet. 
3:  21,  the  apostle  says  that  Baptism  is  "not  the  putting  away 
of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God."  If  fianriZto  signifies  cleansing  and  purifying, 
the  baptismal  prepositions,  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  which 
are  controlled  by  this  verb,  must  point  to  the  same  significa- 
tion. 

The  Greek  prepositions  are  indeclinable  parts  of  speech 
placed  before  nouns  in  oblique  cases,  which  they  govern,  and 
related  to  verbs  by  which  they  are  controlled.  They  de- 
note the  relation  of  things  described  by  nouns  and  verbs,  which 
they  connect.  They  have  a  fundamental  meaning,  which  they 
always  retain,  but  are  modified  according  to  different  cases 
and  local  variations  of  nouns  and  significance  of  verbs  with 

*Tbeol.  VoL  IV.,  p.  345, 
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which  they  are  related.    These  prepositions  in  their  relation  to 
Baptism  are  those  over  which  the  verb  /9ajrr^C«  lias  a  control- 
ling influence,  and  upon  which  they  are  dependent.     Four  oi 
these  prepositions  govern  three  oblique  cases  of  nouns,  viz.: 
the  Genitive,  the  Dative,  and  the  Accusative,  with    M,  &»,  it^ 
and    oHp.        The  cause    showing  origin  and    authorship  is 
that  object  from  which  action  of  the  verb  proceeds.    This  is 
indicated   by   ^^rip    governing  the     Genitive    case,  denoting 
whence.     The  means,  as  agent  and  instrument,  is  that  in,  with 
and  upon  which  action  of  the  verb  is  accomplished.    This  isin- 
dicated  by   iv  and  i^t  governing  the   Dative  case,   denoting 
where.    The  effect,  as  result  and  consequence,  is  that  towards 
which  action  of  the  verb  tends.  This  is  indicated  by  ief  govern- 
ing the  Accusative  case,  denoting  whither. 

The  two  prepositions,  dnd  and  ix  of  the  New  Testament 
do  not  strictly  relate  to  Baptism.  They  appear  in  two  noted 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Panrif^w  figures;  buttheyarenot 
under  its  controlling  influence.  In  both  passages  they  are  con- 
trolled by  a  verb  of  motion.  Their  general  signification  is  re- 
moval from  an  object.  The  difference«between  them  is,  that 
in6  denotes  removal  from  the  exterior  of  an  object,  and  h 
from  the  interior.  The  former  marks  the  going  away  from  the 
object,  and  the  latter  the  going  out  from  within  the  object.  In 
the  causal  sense,  both  prepositions  simply  signify  "from." 
This  usage  of  them  in  the  New  Testament  is  sustained  by  the 
two  apostles,  who  wrote  the  passages  in  which  they  occur.  In 
recording  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour  (Matt.  3 :  16),  the  Au- 
thorized Version  erroneously  renders  and — ^"out  of,"  in  the 
sentence:  **And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went  up 
straightway  out  of  {and)  the  water."  The  preposition  implies 
motion  away  from  the  water  without  any  reference  to  the  in- 
side of  it.  The  Revised  Version,  which  gives  the  correct 
translation,  says :  "from  the  water."  In  the  account  recorded 
of  the  Baptism  of  the  Eunuch  by  Philip,  Luke  writes :  "And 
when  they  were  come  up  out  of  ( ^x  )  the  water"  (Acts  8 :  39). 
As  it  was  necessary  for  Philip  and  the  Eunuch  to  descend  from 
the  chariot  to  the  water,  where  the  Baptism  took  place,  it  was 
also  a  necessity  for  them,  after  the  Baptism,  to  ascend  to  the 
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chariot  from  the  water.  Hence,  we  see  the  propriety  of  the 
use  of  the  verbs,  xarifiy^ffav  (they  went  down),  and  dvifij^irav 
(they  came  up),  to  describe  the  cause  of  the  motion  to  the  place 
where  water  was  and  the  cause  of  the  motion  from  it.  In  the 
causal  sense,  therefore,  the  phrase  could  just  as  properly  be 
translated :  "And  when  they  came  up  from  (  ^x)  the  water." 
In  giving  the  description  of  Peter's  miraculous  deliverance 
from  prison,  Luke  writes :  "And  his  chains  fell  off  from  {^ix) 
his  hands"  (Acts  12:  7).  Peter's  hands  had  been  "bound 
with  two  chains,"  which  could  not  have  fallen  "out  of"  them, 
but  "from"  them.  We  may  be  baptized  2it  (  iv)  z  place,  by 
(iv)  a  person  or  thing,  and  into  ( itf  )  an  element,  but  not  out 
of  {ix)  or  from  {dird)  anything.  Hence,  and  and  ix  are  not 
strictly  baptismal  prepositions. 

A  chief  cause  of  the  controversies  on  the  subject  of  Bap- 
tism has  arisen  from  the  indiscriminate  interpretation  of  the 
usage  of  the  prepositions.    Their  significance  was  not  under- 
stood.    'Eifi,  iv  and  ^f?  were  supposed  to  be  indistinguishable 
in  their  meaning — the  one  was  thought  to  have  been  placed 
for  the  others  without  discrimination.     Fairbairn  (p.  51)  says: 
"*^cV,    as  it  happens,  may  be  into,  in,  concerning,  with,  against, 
before,  by,  in  order  to,  among,  at,  towards,  or  it  may  stand 
without  any  definite  meaning — as  a  mere  expletive  and  had 
better  be  wanted.    So  also  with  iv,**    But  it  is  now  well  known, 
that  the  apostles  always  used  these  prepositions  with  uniform 
discrimination.    They  have  a  positive  dogmatical  significance. 
Their  extended  usage  grew  out  of  doctrinal  teachings.     Elli- 
cott  (Com.  Galatians,  Preface),  writes :    "Many  words,  especi- 
ally the  prepositions,  have  a  positive  dogmatical  and  theologi- 
cal significance,  and  to  qualify  them  by  a  popular  term,  or  di- 
lute them  by  a  paraphrase,  is  dangerous  in  the   extreme." 
However,  in  some  instances,  advocates  of  dogmas  and  trans- 
lators of  Bibles  made  sad  work  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God 
by  applying  to  the  baptismal  prepositions  meanings  of  words 
widely  different  in  their  significance.     The  two  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  Greek  prepositions,  which  are  oneness  of  sig- 
nification and  variety  of  usage,  were  made  to  sweep  away  dif- 
ferences of  meaning  and  niceties  of  distinction.     For  the  cor- 
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rect  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  of  vast  import- 
ance that  the  differences  and  distinctions  of  the  prepositioas 
be  known. 

The  b2q>tismal  prepositions  do  not  signify  into  and  out 
of  water;  but  out  of  sin  into  holiness-— do  not  signify  burial 
by  immersion ;  but  resurrection  to  life  into  Christ.  The  gram- 
marians tell  us,  that  U  (out  of)  is  antithetic  to  it^  (into). 
Much  stress  is  often  laid  upon  these  two  prepositions  as  signi- 
f3ring  coming  up  out  of  the  water  and  going  down  into  the 
water ;  but  the  emphasis  upon  them  is  in  the  signification  of 
coming  up  out  of  the  depth  of  sin  and  going  down  into  Christ. 
The  signification  of  it^  is  to  enter  into  a  condition  of  ceremo- 
nial purit}' ;  and  that  of  ijt  is  out  of  a  condition  of  ceremonial 
defilement.  By  Bapt'sm,  therefore,  we  pass  out  of  {ix)  one 
condition  to  enter  into  (it^)  another.  We  pass  out  of  the  state 
of  sin  and  enter  into  the  state  of  grace— out  of  a  condition  of 
guilt  by  sin  into  a  condition  of  purity  by  repentance,  "out  of 
{U)  death  into  ( it9  )  life,"  John  5 :  24.  We  "put  off  the  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt"  and  "put  on  the  new  man,  which  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness"  (Eph.  4 :  22,  24). 
The  old  leaven  is  purged  out,  that  there  may  be  a  new  lump 
(I  Cor.  5 :  7).  Old  things  pass  away  and  all  things  become 
new  (II  Cor.  5:  17).  Paul  wrote  to  the  Galatians  (3:  27). 
"For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have 
put  on  Christ."  The  New  Testament  frequently  speaks  of  the 
condition  of  being  in  Christ.  The  preposition  it^  denotes 
motion  towards  an  element  in  Baptism,  which  brings  us  into 
personal  fellowship  with  Christ — ^which  includes  and  compre- 
hends all  that  is  expressed  in  the  formula  of  Christ's  great 
commission :  "baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" — ^which  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
Baptism  into  the  covenant  of  the  Church  and  into  a  fellowship 
of  the  Triune  God — ^which  shows  that  a  Bs^tism  "into  Moses" 
differs  as  widely  from  a  Baptism  "into  Christ,"  as  Moses,  the 
servant,  differs  from  Christ,  the  Lord — ^which  points  to  a  cen- 
tre to  which  all  lines  of  truth  converge,  and  to  the  discovery 
of  the  whole  labyrinth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — ^"which  things 
the  a»gels  desire  to  look  into"  (I  Peter  i :  12) — and  which 
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Paul  wrote  to  the  Colossians  (2:3):  "In  (  ^)  Christ  are  hid 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  In  its  relation 
to  Baptism,  the  significance  of  M  is  dependence  upon  the 
name  of  Christ  for  salvation,  '^^/"upon  this  Rock"  (Matt. 
16:  18)  the  Church  is  built.  'Eni  "upon  this  Foundation" 
(I  Cor.  3:  12)  every  man  must  "take  heed  how  he  builds." 
"The  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  is  the  only  "name  g^ven 
under  heaven  whereby  we  must  be  saved,"  is  the  basis  upon 
(hti)  which  our  Baptism  rests.  Hence  the  preposition  im 
signifies  the  spiritual  basis  upon  which  our  souls  rest  in  Bs^- 
tism. 

(I)  'YnE'P. 

This  is  the  baptismal  preposition  which  governs  the  Geni- 
tive case.  Paul  wrote :  "Else  what  shall  they  do,  which  are 
baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all?  Why  are 
they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?"  (I  Cor.  15 :  29.)  BarreKovrat 
uTcip  rwv  v€xpwv.     ("Baptized  for  the  dead"). 

The  preposition  OHp  recurs  throughout  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  languages:  Latin,  super;  German,  uber;  Sanscrit, 
upari;  Anglo-Saxon,  ofer;  English,  over,  up,  upper.  In 
Classic  Greek,  it  governs  the  Genitive  and  Accusative  cases ; 
but  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  as  a  baptismal  preposition,  it  gov- 
erns the  Genitive  only.  There  are  two  general  senses  in  which 
this  preposition  is  used  with  the  Genitive:  (i)  Over,  above, 
expressing  what  is  or  happens  over  any  person  or  thing.  (2) 
For,  for  the  sake  of,  because  of.  (Buttman).  (i)  In  a  local 
relation  to  denote  resting,  abiding  over  or  above  a  place  or 
object.  (2)  In  a  causal  sense :  (a)  for,  for  the  good  of ;  (b)  with 
verbs  of  entreating,  imploring,  for  the  sake  of  some  one. 
(Kuhner).  (i)  In  a  sense  of  place,  of  rest  over,  above ;  of  mo- 
tion, over,  across.  (2)  In  a  causal  sense,  (a)  for  the  sake  of  a 
person  or  thing;  (b)  for,  instead  of,  in  the  name  of.  (Liddell 
and  Scott). 

Luther  (Krauth's  Reformation,  p.  531)  says:  "They  are 
baptized  at  the  graves  of  the  dead  in  token  that  the  dead,  who 
lay  buried  there  and  over  whom  they  were  baptized,  would 
rise  again.    As  we  also  might  administer  Baptism  publicly  in 
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the  common  church-yard,  or  burial  place."  (Auskgimg  Ami» 
rS34).  Rev.  John  A.  Freylinhausen  (Abstract  of  Christ.  Re- 
lig.  London,  1804)  comments  on  page  142  thus :  "The  apos- 
tle means  being  b^tized  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs  in  com- 
memoration of  their  sufferings,  and  as  a  pledge  of  our  imita- 
tion." These  are  translations  of  the  preposition  in  the  local 
sense,  in  which  Luther  and  Freyling^ausen  took  it  to  mean. 
But  ^ip  governing  the  Genitive  is  not  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  in  a  local,  but  in  a  causal  sense.  Dr.  H. 
E.  Jacobs  iThe  Luth.  Com.  Corinthians,  p.  135)  says:  "The 
apostle  refers  to  the  custom  whereby  living  persons  were  b^ 
tized  in  the  place  and  for  the  benefit  of  those,  who  had  died 
unbaptized.  Luther's  interpretation  was  that  it  means  over 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  Bengel's  in  prospect  of  death.  But 
the  Greek  hyper  has  no  where  such  meaning  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  reference  is  here  made  to  a  wdl-known  practice, 
which,  however  erroneous  it  may  have  been,  nevertheless  con- 
fesses that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  had  a  firm  bold 
upon  those  who  adopted  it." 

In  the  Apocrypha,  there  is  a  phrase,  which  reads:  fin- 
rtZ^fU¥o^  dn6  vtxpdu  :  "Being  bi^tized  from  a  dead  body" 
(Ecdesiasticus  34:  25).  The  resemblance  of  the  phraseology 
in  the  two  passages  is  striking — the  difference  being  in  the 
preposition  dit6  "from"  in  the  one,  and  6^^  "over"  in  the 
other.  The  Baptism  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  in  the  Apocrypha 
refers  to  the  ceremony  of  the  Jews  given  in  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers, chapter  19,  where  we  learn  that  the  agency  of  their  bap- 
tismal purifications  was  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  and  the  mode 
was  by  sprinkling  clean  water.  Hence,  this  phrase  meant: 
"being  baptized  (made  ceremonially  pure)  from  a  dead  body." 

The  passage  from  the  New  Testament  under  considera* 
tion  (I  Cor.  15 :  29)  occurs  in  Paul's  famous  chapter  on  the 
resurrection,  in  which  he  produces  various  arguments,  one  of 
which  is  this  passage,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  He 
seems  to  have  inserted  this  sentence  here  for  no  other  purpose. 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  dogma  of  Baptism, 
only  in  so  far  as  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  be  a 
fact.      Some  of  the  interpreters  of  the  passage  (Bengd  and 
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Calovius  say  that  they  are  very  numerous)  think  that  there  is 
an  ellipsis  of  the  word,  "resurrection,"  and  that  Paul  meant : 
''Baptized  upon  the  faith  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
The  key  to  the  interpretation  is  in  the  significance  of  the  prep- 
osition. In  Paul's  time  persons  were  "baptized  for  the  dead." 
as  our  Bibles  give  it :  id  est,  in  behalf  of,  in  stead  of,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dead.  The  people  in  the  early  Church  were  ac- 
customed to  submit  to  Baptism  for  the  benefit  of  their  deceas- 
ed friends,  who  had  died  without  it.  Baptism  was  supposed 
to  be  preached  in  Hades  (I  Pet.  3 :  19)  to  the  unbaptized  there ; 
but  its  benefits  could  be  obtained  for  them  only  by  proxy. 
The  living,  who  had  previously  received  Baptism  for  their  own 
advantage,  willingly  submitted  to  a  re-baptism,  as  they  imag- 
ined, for  the  advantage  of  others,  who  were  dead.  A  careful 
record  of  vicarious  Baptisms  was  kept,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  books  mentioned  by  John,  which  reads:  "And  an- 
other book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life ;  and  the  dead 
were  judged  out  of  those  things,  which  were  written  in  the 
books  according  to  their  works."    (Rev.  20:  12). 

The  heretical  Ceriuthians,  who  were  the  earliest  Gnostics 
of  the  Judeo-Christian  Church,  baptized  living  people  of  their 
sect  instead  of  their  friends,  who  died  unbaptized.  Their 
heresy  was  proclaimed  prior  to  A.  D.  75.  Irenaeus  {Haer.  iii, 
Cap.  11)  expressly  says  that  the  apostle  John  sought  by  the 
proclamation  of  his  Gospel  to  refute  the  heresies  of  the  Ce- 
rinthians.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in  relation  to  such  a  custom 
of  baptizing  living  people  instead  of  dead  ones  among  the  Ce- 
rinthians,  that  induced  Paul  to  raise  the  question  in  his  letter 
to  the  Christians  at  Corinth :  "If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  why 
are  ;hey  (the  Cerinthians)  baptized  for  the  dead?"  He  refer- 
red to  the  custom  among  the  heretics  as  an  argument  for  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  is  no  evidence  of 
his  ai^roval  of  the  practice.  The  Marcionites,  who  were  fol- 
lowers of  the  famous  heretic,  Marcion,  of  the  2d  century,  also 
practiced  Baptism  for  the  dead,  and  refused  it  to  living 
married  people,  unless  they  were  divorced.  This  induced 
Tertuliian,  (Contra  Marcionem  Libr.  IV,  Cap.  11)  to  guy  them 
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by  remarking  that  they  reserved  Bs^tism  to  a  man,  until  he 
was  either  divorced  or  dead! 

In  apostolic  days  Jewish  Christians  thought  that  circum- 
cision was  necessary  to  salvation,  for  they  said :  "Except  ye 
be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved." 
(Acts  15:  i).  So  at  an  early  period  of  the  Church,  Baptism 
was  regarded  as  necessary  to  salvation.  The  high  estimation, 
in  which  it  was  held  for  centuries,  acquired  for  it  a  supersti- 
tious belief.  In  the  4th  century  the  Romish  Church  memo- 
rialized by  a  statue,  yet  extant  in  the  Cathedral  at  Poitiers,  an 
unbaptized  infant  supposed  to  be  restored  to  life  by  St.  Hilary. 
An  infant  had  died  before  it  was  baptized,  and  moved  to  com- 
passion at  the  unbounded  grief  of  its  parents,  who  thought 
their  child  was  lost,  St.  Hilary  (as  the  story  goes)  restored  the 
infant  to  life  and  baptized  it.  Through  a  mistaken  zeal  and 
compassion  for  persons,  who  died  unbaptized,  the  CHurch  of 
Rome  at  one  time  baptized  living  people  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dead.  But  at  the  3d  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  397,  a  law 
was  enacted  against  the  practice,  which  has  long  since  van- 
ished from  the  Church.  Such  a  Baptism  is,  however,  yei 
practiced  and  perpetuated  by  the  Mormons  and  other  heretics. 

(II)  'Enr. 

Latin,  ob ;  Sanscrit,  ab-hi  (api) ;  English,  upon. 

This  preposition  in  its  relation  to  Baptism  governs  the 
Dative  case.  There  is  one  noted  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament.  At  the  close  of  his  great  sermon  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  in  answer  to  the  important  question: 
"Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?"  propounded  by  the 
Jews,  Peter  said:  "Repent  and  be  baptized  everyone  of  you 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  CThrist  for  the  remission  of  sins."  (Acts 
2:38). 

BoTcrtirdijrm  M  rw  6v6fiaTt  "Be  baptized  in  the  name." 
There  is  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  meaning 
of  the  preposit  on  in  this  passage.  Dr.  Dale  (Christie  Bap- 
tism, p.  137)  says :  "The  only  translation  which  can  be  vin- 
dicated by  general  usage  or  by  particular  usage  of  the  New 
Testament  is  this:    "Repent  and  be  baptized  everyone  of  you 
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(believing)  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  Dr.  Dale  sup- 
plies the  word  "believing,"  as  necessarily  involved  in  the  prep- 
osition for  a  correct  translation.  As  to  the  significance  of  the 
preposition  with  the  Dative  case  the  grammarians  and  lexi- 
cographers generally  translate  it  (a)  in  the  causal  sense  as  de- 
noting: "dependence  upon,"  "in  subordination  to,"  and  (b) 
in  the  tropical  or  figurative  sense  as :  "in,"  "in  the  power  of," 
which  is  the  meaning  of  iv  with  the  Dative  of  instrument. 
Two  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  (Lachmann  and  Tre- 
gelles)  substitute  ^  for  M  in  this  passage  in  Acts.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  sentence  would  probably  mean :  "Be  baptized, 
every  one  of  you,  in  the  power  of,  or  depending  upon,  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  preposition  M  governing  the  Accusative  case,  and 
with  a  verb  of  motion,  marks  simply  approach  to  an  object. 
In  assembling  at  the  place,  where  John  was  baptizing,  Mat- 
thew describes  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees:  "Coming  to 
his  baptism" — (  ipxofiivoo^    M    rd    Bditrtfffia  dorou) — (Matt.  3 : 

7).  And  in  giving  an  account  of  Jesus  approaching  the  place, 
Matthew  again  says:  "Then  cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee  to 
the  Jordan  (  M  rdy  ^lopddvriv)  unto  John  to  be  baptized  of 
him."  (Matt.  3 :  13.)  This  simply  means,  that  the  purpose 
for  which  Jesus  came  to  the  Jordan  to  John  was  "to  be  bap- 
tized."    (  paxrteB^vat), 

The  remaining  "Prepositions"  will  be  treated  in  a  follow- 
ing article. 

David  B.  Floyd. 

Maryland,  September  lo,  1902. 


Article  VII. 

SOME  INFLUENCES  OF  SCHLEIERMACHER'S 

THEOLOGY  IN  THE  THEOLOGY  OF 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  at  any  German  university  withotit 
the  name  of  Schleiermacher  being  mentioned  in  some  connec- 
tion or  other  from  the  theological  catheder.  For  the  young 
theologian  of  to-day  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  know  Schleier- 
macher*s  tendency,  and  have  a  cursory  knowledge  of  his 
works ;  but  he  ought  to  know  what  influence  Schleiermacher 
had  on  his  generation  and  what  influence  he  still  retains.  This 
article  does  not  propose  or  presume  to  give  an  exhaustive 
table  of  theologians  who  were  followers  of  Schleiermacher 
but  rather  to  show  the  points  of  contact  of  a  few  important  sub- 
sequent thelogians,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  Schleiermacher's  importance.  The  writer's  purpose 
is  to  arouse  interest  in  the  study  of  this  great  theologian. 
Schleiermacher's  Biography  can  be  found  in  any  good  theo- 
logical hand  Lexicon  or  Encyclopaedia,  and  I  need  not  dwell 
at  length  on  his  early  life,  education,  etc.  Educated  at  the 
Moravian  schools  at  Niesky  and  Barby,  the  influences  here  re- 
ceived lingered  with  him  through  life.  Schleiermacher  him- 
self expresses  this  in  saying  that  the  Moravian  schools  were 
the  fostering  mother  of  his  piety.  The  training  received  at 
these  institutions  left  their  indelible  marks;  marks  which  we 
can  see  manifested  undeniably  in  his  personal  style  and  his 
theological  position. 

In  his  first  work  "Rcden  uber  die  Religion,  1799,"  one  sees 
the  influences  then  prevalent  and  against  which  he  contended. 
It  was  a  time  in  which  Rationalism  was  rampant  and  Religion 
had  almost  been  relegated  to  oblivion.  As  a  sign  of  the  times 
an  incident  may  be  mentioned :     In  one  of  the  largest  churches 
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in  Berlin  a  Countess  was  wont  to  read  a  novel  during  the  ser- 
vice. Schleiermacher's  book,  a  reflex  of  what  he  then  thought 
and  felt,  shows  us  some  of  the  elements  which  compose  his 
Theology.  In  the  Reden  we  can  notice  first  of  all  the  piety  in- 
herited from  the  Moravians,  together  with  the  influence  Spin- 
oza had  on  Schleiermacher.  In  one  of  his  Reden  he  calls  upon 
the  manes  of  Spinoza. 

In  this  book  we  find  undoubtedly  a  pantheistic  system. 
Schleiermacher,  however,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Reden 
modified  his  Pantheism  somewhat ;  he  became  a  Pantheist  and 
a  Monist,  not  so  much  after  the  pattern  of  Spinoza  as  after  that 
of  Goethe.  Another  factor  in  his  Theology  was  the  influence 
of  the  Romantic  School,  then  in  its  full  life  and  vigor,  at  whose 
head  were  the  brothers  Schlegel ;  and  we  may  add  the  thorough 
and  wide  acquaintance  of  Schleiermacher  with  the  classics,  es- 
pecially Plato.  Traces  of  these  two  are  distinctly  seen  in  his 
Dialectics.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
Schleiermacher's  widespread  influence  was  the  result  only  of 
his  personal  gifts  and  the  style  of  his  works.  Schleiermacher's 
significance  much  more  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he 
came  in  contact  with  not  only  the  tendencies  of  the  time  previ- 
ous to  his  appearance,  but  also  with  the  contemporaneous  ten- 
dencies which  he  was  able  to  dissect,  appropriate  and  assimi- 
late. He  put  Theology  upon  a  higher  plane  than  it  had  been 
upon  before ;  he  secured  for  it  a  position  which  placed  Christ 
in  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  which  was  in  harmony  with 
the  Christian  faith.  To  this  contact  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  man  of  the  hour,  must  be  ascribed  the  influence  which 
Schleiermacher  left  behind,  not  to  his  school ;  for  he  left  no 
school  in  the  sense  we  use  it.  In  his  two  books,  "Kurtze  Dar- 
stellung  des  theol.  Studimus  1810"  and  his  last  work  "Glaubens 
Lehre,'*  we  see  this  influence.  The  first  mentioned  book  was 
intended  as  a  propaedevtic,  and  manifests  Schleiermacher's 
extraordinary  organizing  and  systematizing  gifts.  Schleier- 
macher is  in  fact  the  father  of  the  systematic  Theology  of  the 
19th  century.  I  wish  to  show  how  some  of  the  subsequent 
more  important  theologians  followed  the  methods  inaugu- 
rated by  Schleiermacher.      This  was  Schleiermacher's  strong 
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point,  viz,  his  division  of  all  thecdogy  as  given  in  his  Kurtu 
Darstetlung. 

He  first  divides  Theology  into  three  great  divisions: 
Philosophic,  Historical  and  Practical,  whereby  he  uses  the  his- 
torical as  confirmatory  of  the  other  two.  The  first  of  these, 
the  philosophic  theology,  contains  Apologetics  and  Polemics ; 
the  second  the  historical,  contains  Church  History,  Dogmatics. 
Ethics,  the  so-called  Statistic,  and  Symbolics ;  the  last  named 
the  practical,  includes  Liturgies  and  kindred  topics  and  Church 
Polity.  There  were,  however,  arguments  advanced  against 
such  an  arbitrary  division ;  but  one  thing  stood  fast :  "it  is 
praiseworthy  for  endeavoring  to  unite  churchly  interest  with 
the  scientific  study  and  appreciation  of  Theology." 

The  theology  of  the  19th  century  is  divided  into  three 
sharp  and  clear  cut  tendencies :  first,  The  liberal  theology ;  2d. 
The  confessional  or  orthodox,  and  thirdly.  The  mediating 
theology.  Although  Schleiermacher  left  no  school,  nevertheless 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  liberal  theology  followed  him 
more  closely  than  either  of  the  rest.  We  might  say  that  ail 
three  of  these  tendencies  might  be  classed  as  Schleiermacher's 
followers,  but  this  would  lead  us  too  far ;  that  they  all  received 
important  impulses  from  him  cannot  be  denied.  There  are 
lew  pure  followers  of  Schleiermacher  and  these  for  the  most 
part  stand  alone.  The  first  of  these,  Alexander  Schweizer 
ti888,  was  a  personal  student  of  Schleiermacher's,  Upsius 
r.nd  Biederman  may  be  classed  here,  although  they  were  large- 
ly influenced  by  Hegel,  especially  the  latter.  The  Eriangen 
School,  may  be  classed  among  the  followers  of  Schleier- 
macher, because  it  made  use  of  his  forms.  Von  Hofnumn,  a 
representative  of  this  school,  produced  a  system  and  followed 
Schleiermacher  very  largely  in  the  production  of  his  great 
work  **Schrift  Beweis,'*  in  which  he  lays  stress  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures as  documents  of  Revelation.  Frank,  the  other  great 
repr&entative  of  the  Eriangen  School,  also  follows  Schleier- 
macher. He  seeks  a  complete  self  analysis,  and  manifests  a 
wonderful  systematic  talent.  In  his  '*Christliche  Gewissheity^ 
he  created  a  foundation  for  his  Dogmatics ;  this  was  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  the  old  Prolegomena.    The  third  mention- 
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ed  g^oup,  the  mediating  theology  seeks  to  unite  in  two  direc- 
tions :  first,  on  a  basis  of  a  union  between  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed confessions  and  religious  consciousness,  and  in  this 
point  it  came  in  close  contact  with  Schleiermacher,  who  re- 
garded the  distinction  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  as  irrele- 
vant, and  secondly  it  strives  to  show  the  common,  Lutheran 
and  Reformed,  oppositional  basis  against  Catholicism.  Schlei- 
ermacher's  influence  is  directly  felt  here ;  his  formal  definition 
of  Catholicism  was  that  the  relation  of  the  Catholic  believer  to 
Christ  depended  upon  his  relation  to  the  church,  whereas 
Protestantism  averred  the  direct  opposite  relation.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  this  theology  loved  and  honored  Schleiermacher 
and  they  acquired  his  forms  and  accepted  his  distinction  of 
Religion  and  Theology.  Among  the  theologians  of  this 
school  are  to  be  mentioned  Twesten,  who  took  Schleiermach- 
er's  chair  after  his  death,  and  C.  /.  Nitzsch  the  father  of  Practi- 
cal Theology.  /.  Kostlin,  the  recently  deceased  Luther  stu- 
dent, was  a  product  of  this  school. 

Among  these  worthy  of  particular  mention  is  Richard 
Rothe  who  himself  never  intended  to  found  a  school.  Never- 
theless there  is  a  widespread  special  school,  mostly  among 
practical  theologians,  exegetes  and  church  historians;  very 
little  among  Dogmaticinas.  Kahler,  of  Halle,  was  a  student  of 
Rothe's,  but  does  not  follow  his  speculations.  Rothe  wasdirect- 
ly  influenced  by  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher.  Rothe's  ethical  con- 
ception corresponds  to  Schleiermacher's  conception  of  the  Es- 
sence of  Christianity  as  teleological  monotheism.  The  content 
of  Rothe's  idea  of  the  moral  is  specifically  moral ;  his  formula 
of  the  (hineinbildung)  forming  within  of  spirit  into  matter,  of 
reason  into  nature  represents  almost  word  for  word  Schleier- 
macher's  view  of  the  Essence  of  the  moral.  Schleiermacher's 
idea  of  God  also  shows  itself  here,  and  in  his  Dogmatics,  espe- 
cially in  his  formative  period,  Rothe  uses.  Schleiermacher's 
ideas. 

Albrecht  Ritschl  fiSSg,  Gottingen,  is  still  a  much  mentioned 
man  in  Germany  to-day.  Outside  of  his  direct  followers,  like 
Kaftan,  Harnack,  Hermann,  Schultz,  one  meets  with  Ritschl- 
ians  in  nearly  every  German  university.    My  purpose  is  not 
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to  dwell  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  liis  theology,  nor  to 
criticise  his  theology  in  a  few  words,  because  one  cannot  do 
Ritschl  justice  in  a  few  words,  but  to  show  how  he  was  influ- 
enced by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  It  is  claimed  that  Ritsch! 
was  the  first  one  who  was  able  to  break  away  irom  Schleier- 
macher's  methods.  This,  however,  would  not  mean  to  say 
that  Ritschl  is  as  independent  a  theologian  as  Schleiermacher 
is.  Schleiermacher  was  a  solitary  theologian  and  made  an 
Epoch  in  Theology.  We  cannot  compare  Ritschl  with 
Schleiermacher  here,  but  we  can  safely  say  that  within  this 
epoch  created  by  Schleiermacher  Ritschl  created  a  new  phdtse ; 
Schleiermacher'5  Theology  is  a  premise  of  Ritschl's  Theology, 
who  received  a  mass  of  general  impulses  from  Schleiermacher. 
He  learned  from  him  that  Religion  is  a  thing  sui  generis. 
Ritschl  calls  Religion  self-judgment  (Selbst-Beurtheilung)  over 
against  Schleiermacher's  consciousness  of  absolute  depend- 
ence. Here  we  find  a  fundamental  difference  between 
Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl  de  facto.  Religion  for  Ritschl  is 
a  different  mode  of  self-judgment  than  it  is  for  Schleiermacher. 
Ritschl  is  neither  a  Monist  nor  Pantheist  as  Schleiermacher 
is.  Ritschl  accepts  Schleiermacher's  acknowledgment  of  the 
positive  and  communistic  character  of  Religion.  Christianity 
is  the  moral  Religion  and  everything  centres  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  distinctively  con- 
fessional element  in  RitschFs  Theology  is  from  Schleier- 
macher. Ritschl  uses  the  term  Kingdom  of  God  even  as 
Schleiermacher  uses  it,  viz,  as  a  cardinal  idea. 

From  the  foregoing  examples  we  get  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent and  power  of  Schleiermacher's  influence.  That  this  in- 
fluence is  lasting  can  be  seen  in  the  theology  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. In  the  great  aggregation  of  the  theological  material  that 
has  collected  during  this  last  century,  we  can  trace  Schleier- 
macher's influence  distinctly  from  the  fountain  head  to  the 
stream  of  theolc^cal  production.  Almost  every  theologian 
since  Schleiermacher  has  "been  directly  or  indirectly  influenced 
by  him.  Schleiermacher's  work  brought  in  a  new  Epoch  in 
Theology,  which  is  closely  linked  with  the  present  day  The- 
ology.   Schleiermacher  was  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  broad 
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attainments.  He  was  a  child  of  his  age,  and  we  must  judge 
him  in  his  historical  setting.  We  cannot  say  that  his  system 
is  perfect ;  he  was  Pantheistic  in  his  inclinations ;  but  with  all 
this  his  influence  is  and  was  widespread.  He  deserves  his 
title  of  Father  of  Systematic  Theology  of  the  19th  century. 

Paul  G.  Krutzky. 
Philadelphia,  September  13,  igo2. 


Article  VIII. 

THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

In  our  educational  system  the  parodiial  school  occupies  a 
very  important  place.  It  is  the  instrumentality  of  a  congre- 
gation for  religious  instruction  of  its  chUdren.  At  all  times 
and  in  its  most  defective  forms  the  parochial  school  has  given 
more  real  instruction  than  the  Sunday  school.  Only  of  late 
has  it  begun  to  be  recognized  that  the  Sunday  school  was  to 
do  actual  work  and  that  it  must  be  a  school.  In  many  quart- 
ers the  work  and  the  history  of  the  parochial  school,  whose  be- 
ginnings here  were  contemporaneous  with  Muhlenberg's  la- 
bors,* still  need  to  be  known. 

The  fundamental  truth  expressed  by  the  parochial  school 
is,  that  Christian  truth  must  be  imparted  and  handed  on  by 
means  of  teaching  and  instruction.  A  church  that  has  con- 
firmation, and  consequently  catechetical  instruction,  must  pro- 
vide preliminary  religious  training.  The  instruction  for  con- 
firmation confesses,  that  no  Christian  can  be  admitted  to  the 
full  privileges  of  church-membership  without  instruction  in 
God's  word  and  the  knowledge  of  the  saving  truth.  If  the 
catechetical  instruction  for  confirmation  is  to  accomplish  what 
IS  intended,  it  must  be  preceded  by  other  teaching  of  divine 
truth.  The  catechetical  instruction  dare  not  be  merdy  the 
beginning  of  real,  systematic  religious  teachings.  It  is  to  end 
the  training  of  childhood,  and  to  lead  into  the  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  divine  truth.  If  this  is  so,  then  preliminary  instruction 
dare  not  be  left  to  unorganized,  inefficient  Sunday-school 
work,  nor  to  religious  home  influences.  Even  where  the 
home  to-day  does  instruct  in  the  faith — ^a  very  rare  thing — it 
cannot  be  the  substitute  for  the  work  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  must  also  instruct  as  the  home  cannot,  fully  and  sys- 

*LuUieran  Cyclopedia,  p.  866. 
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tematically,  and  in  accord  with  the  measure  of  a  child's  power 
of  understanding  and  its  growth.  Upon  no  church  is  a  greater 
responsibility  of  such  instruction  laid  than  upon  the  Lutheran 
Church.  She  still  believes  that  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  it 
is  necessary  "to  agree  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel/* 
To  maintain  her  unity  and  to  do  her  work  she  must  teach  in 
the  teachable  years  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 

But  while  in  the  past  the  parochial  school  has  largely  done 
this,  the  question  remains,  Is  it  the  only  agency?  Can  the 
Church  effect  this  purpose  in  no  other  way?  Must  all  congre- 
gations, in  order  to  be  true  to  their  trust,  found  and  maintain 
parochial  schools,  in  which  not  only  religion,  but  all  the 
branches  of  secular  education  are  taught?  The  German  part 
of  the  Church  in  great  part  answers :  Yes.  It  considers  it  a 
great  defect  of  the  English  part,  that  it  does  not  study  this 
problem,  nor  maintain  parochial  schools. 

Over  against  this  confident  claim,  that  the  parochial 
school  is  the  only  effective  means  of  religious  instruction  for 
a  congregation,  there  are  some  very  weighty  points  to  be  con- 
sidered.   A  few  of  these  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  indicate. 

The  German  part  of  the  Church  despite  its  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  the  parochial  school  has  found  that  here  in  the 
East  the  parochial  school  is  dying  out.  Many  German 
churches  no  longer  have  it,  and  in  many  it  is  really  ineffective. 
What  is  the  cause?  Missouri  and  the  strong  advocates  of  the 
parochial  school  claim,  that  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  earnestness. 
But  in  Missouri  churches  of  the  East  the  same  decrease  in  the 
parochial  school  is  noticeable  as  in  other  churches.  And  yet 
Missouri  has  excellent  organization,  seminaries  for  training 
teachers,  and  all  the  means  for  perpetuating  the  parochial 
school.  Why  with  all  these  agencies  is  Missouri  not  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  East  as  in  the  West?  The  explanation  appa- 
rently is,  that  the  Church  in  the  East  has  a  smaller  percentage 
of  new  immigration.  As  the  people  begin  to  use  the  English 
tongue,  as  their  Americanization  progresses,  their  interest  in 
the  parochial  school  wanes.  This  fact  is  strengthened  by  the 
observation  that  where  the  parochial  school  is  still  strongest 
in  the  East,  there  is  a  larger  and  more  purely  German  element. 
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Missouri  and  those  Western  synods  which  still  use  the  paro- 
chial schocJ  have  not  yet  among  them  sufficient  of  the  English 
element   to  realize  this.    With  them  some  German  pastors  of 
the  East,  who  do  not  fully  understand  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  English  work,  may  be  classed.    The  parochial  school  de- 
clines when  the  Qiurch  becomes  more  English.    One  of  the 
causes  undoubtedly  is.  that  the  parochial  school,  despite  the 
theoretical  emphasis  placed  on  religious  instruction,  is  largely 
the  instrument  for  perpetuating  a  language.      Even  where 
there  is  the  honest  endeavor  to  give  two  languages  equal  place, 
the  final  result  is  the  superiority  of  the  one.    As  the  parochial 
school  serves  the  German  church,  this  language  is  the  Ger- 
man.   Consequently  when  the  people  begin  to  lose  interest  in 
the  language  of  their  fathers,  they  lose  interest  in  the  parochial 
school.    They  remember  that  the  parochial  school  has  always 
been  recommended  not  merely  for  religious  instruction  but  to 
perpetuate  the  German  church.    Many  have  always  been  at- 
tracted to  the  congregational  school  by  the  language.      In 
every  congregation  which  has  a  parochial  school  there  are 
many  children  who  come  merely  for  the  German,  and  whose 
parents  are  willing  for  this  reason  to  allow  religious  instruc- 
tion.   Wherever  the  German  church  instructs  or  in  whatever 
way,  the  language  is  a  decided  bait  for  many  who  are  really 
indifferent  to  religion.    This  being  so,  can  anyone  be  surpris- 
ed that  the  English  churches  have  passed  by  the  parochial 
school? 

But  if  this  tendency,  as  it  actually  exists,  could  be  over- 
come, should  the  English  churches  then  introduce  parochial 
schools?  It  is  argued,  that  the  Church  must  have  the  chU- 
dren.  It  dare  not  permit  them  to  be  taught  in  any  branch  by  a 
non-religious  school,  because  of  the  lack  of  constant  religious 
influence  and  the  danger  of  positive  power  against  religion. 
But  is  the  public  school  against  religion?  Does  it  hurt  re- 
ligion, because  it  is  non-religious?  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  many  teachers  in  our  public  schools  are  Christians.  The 
influence  of  their  character  and  personality  is  religious.  No 
public  school  discounts  religion,  nor  teaches  irreverence.  The 
irreligious  influences  are  rather  evident  in  higher  institutions, 
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in  colleges  and  state  universities.  Is  it  true  that  no  branch 
can  be  taught  without  direct  Christian  teaching?  If  so, 
then  there  must  be  Christian  arithmetic,  Christian  reading! 
Christian  writing.  Christian  geography.  It  is  true,  that  all 
knowledge  ought  to  be  placed  into  the  light  of  the  Christian 
life.  But  can  the  Church  not  do  this  without  teaching  secular 
branches?  Has  the  Church  any  call  to  teach  these  things? 
Does  there  not  lurk  here  a  mediaeval  idea  of  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  control  the  state?  Secular  education  belongs  to 
the  state.  And  in  this  we  ought  to  "render  to  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's."  The  American  state  has  a  right  to  teach 
its  citizens.  It  has  generally  been  very  tolerant  and  not  in- 
terfered with  private  schools,  nor  pressed  its  nght.  But  cer- 
tainly it  possesses  the  right  to  ask  that  every  child  shall  be 
fully  trained  in  the  language  of  this  land,  for  this  is  necessary 
for  effective  citizenship.  The  state  has  a  right  to  inspect  all 
private  schools  as  to  whether  they  are  up  to  the  standard  oi 
education  deemed  necessary.  When  there  is  opposition  to 
such  right,  there  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  and  function  of  the  state,  which  the  Reformation 
brought.  The  English  speaking  Lutheran  seems  to  realize 
this  more  fully  than  other  Lutherans,  and  consequently  he  can- 
not be  induced  to  found  parochial  schools.  It  is  not,  I  truly 
believe,  in  many  cases  indifference,  but  a  recognition  of  this 
principle  of  the  right  of  the  state,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the 
common  education  for  the  welding  together  of  the  diverse  ele- 
ments of  this  nation,  which  prevents  English  churches  from 
founding  parochial  schools. 

In  addition  to  this  the  American  is  practical.  He  asks 
.  why  a  church  should  expend  money  to  teach  what  the  state 
can  teach  so  much  better.  It  is  true  that  religious  instruction 
is  needed,  but  to  give  this  must  the  Church  provide  a  seeular 
education  inferior  to  that  of  the  state?  Must  a  child  know  less 
of  English,  less  of  arithmetic,  less  of  the  practical  knowledge 
necessary  to  earn  the  daily  bread  later  in  life,  in  order  to  save 
its  soul?  When  men  are  put  before  this  question,  how  will 
they  decide?    How  do  even  ministers  actually  decide  in  such 
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questions?    Do  they  give  their  children  the  worse  education 
to  uphold  the  parochial  school? 

The  charge  that  the  education  of  the  parochial  school  is 
in  general  inferior  to  that  of  the  public  school,  is  not  an  unjust 
one.  It  is  meant  as  no  criticism  upon  any  one  school  or  sys- 
tem of  schools.  But  the  defect  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  parochial  school  is  not  subject  to  inspection  by  experts. 
The  pastor  with  his  best  knowledge  has  a  congregational 
school  board  to  cope  with.  It  is  true  that  the  public  school 
has  its  board  with  all  the  defects  that  this  implies.  But  the 
public  school,  despite  all  interference  of  politics,  has  a  super- 
intendent who  is  more  or  less  of  an  educational  expert,  such 
as  the  best  pastor  is  not.  There  is  not  the  pressure  upon  die 
parochial  school  that  there  is  upon  the  public  school  to  keep 
up  and  advance  the  standard.  The  expense,  too,  which  is  nec- 
essary for  keeping  up  the  g^ade  and  advancing  the  work  often 
deters  effective  progress  in  the  parochial  school.  It  is  fre* 
quently  impossible  to  introduce  new  and  necessary  apparatus. 
Often  text-books  cannot  be  changed,  because  the  parents  feel 
the  burden  of  expense.  At  present  the  public  school  in  many 
places  is  undoubtedly  overburdening  its  scholars  with  a  mul- 
titude of  branches  at  too  early  an  age.  But  it  is  attempting 
to  give  in  the  course  of  common  education  what  the  modem 
man  and  woman  need.  How  these  needs,  the  time,  and 
age-limit  can  be  adjusted  in  a  great  problem.  The  parochial 
school  as  a  general  thing  does  not  give  the  comprehensive 
education  that  is  necessary.  If  the  public  school  attempts  too 
much,  the  parochial  school  too  little.  And  this  will  always  be 
the  case,  from  the  very  fact  that  the  parochial  school  is  a  pri- 
vate school. 

Another  defect  of  the  parochial  schocd,  due  to  its  being  a 
private  school,  is  its  lack  of  power  to  carry  through  discipline 
The  teacher  may  be  a  good  disciplinarian,  but  in  a  private 
school,  which  needs  support,  so  many  considerations  must  be 
taken  into  account.  All  private  schools,  no  matter  how  excel- 
lent they  are,  suffer  from  this.  Discipline  can  and  dare  often 
not  be  carried  out. 

What  shall  be  the  solution?    The  most  practical  sugges- 
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tion  and  plan  thus  far  tried  is  to  introduce  hours  after  school 
time  for  religious  instruction  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church. 
A  better  expedient  would  be  to  have  the  state  assign  one  af- 
ternoon for  religious  instruction,  when  all  children  could  go  to 
their  respective  churches.  If  more  time  were  gained  than  the 
hours  on  Sunday,  if  all  the  education  were  systematized,  if  paid 
religious  teachers  were  educated  and  employed,  much  could 
be  done.  If  the  children  were  taken  in  their  early  years  and 
put  into  kindergartens  of  the  Church,  an  excellent  beginning 
could  be  made,  which  might  be  developed  by  other  agencies 
later  on.  It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  unfold. these 
ways,  but  only  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  hope  that  the  paro- 
chial school  can  and  will  help  in  the  future.  Where  it  is,  let 
it  remain.  In  the  past  it  has  been  the  best  means.  It  is  the 
best  for  many  Lutherans  to-day,  but  it  is  not  the  best  for  the 
future.  And  if  we  try  no  other  plans,  if  we  adhere  to  the  pa- 
rochial school  as  the  only  way,  we  must  despair  of  the  future. 
For  the  parochial  school,  even  when  at  its  best,  cannot  be 
maintained  despite  all  the  preaching,  all  the  sacrifices  that  are 
made.  The  English-speaking  church  needs  another  method. 
But  it  must  earnestly  do  something.  The  opening  wedge  is 
the  graded  Sunday  school  system.  In  its  consequences  there 
lies  much.  If  we  begin  to  teach,  the  pressure  of  the  task  will 
lead  to  extension  of  time,  to  the  consideration  of  trained  teach- 
ers, and  to  other  agencies  necessary  to  compass  the  important 

work  of  religious  education. 

John  A.  W.  Haas. 
New  York,  September ,  1902, 


Article  IX. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CHRISTOLOGY  OF  ST. 

JOHN'S  GOSPEL. 

If  we  must  proceed,  atlas  and  lexicon  in  hand,  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  most  ordinary  subjects,  how  much  more  im- 
portant is  it,  in  the  consideration  of  a  subject  of  such  profundi- 
ty as  this,  that  we  lay  under  tribute  every  avail2d>le  source  of 
assistance  and  information. 

It  is  true,  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  are  able  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  gives  us  the  key 
to  unlock  the  treasures  of  the  truth ;  yet  how  unwise  is  he  who 
«lespises  the  kindly  light  thrown  by  contemporaneous  history 
and  philosophy  over  matters  of  sacred  importance. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  handful  of  the  dust  of  the 
Holy  Land  teems  with  living  testimony  to  some  miraculous 
event  of  the  Savior's  matchless  life  and  every  stone  of  forgot- 
ten ruin  vindicates  some  truth  the  Master  taught.  So,  too,  in 
taking  up  the  study  of  the  Christology  of  John's  Gospel  there 
are  preliminary  facts  leading  up  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
that  sublime  subject  as  we  have  it  presented  by  him  who  lean- 
ed in  all  confidence  upon  the  Saviour's  breast. 

I.  The  UgfU  shed  upon  the  subject  by  the  design  of  John's 
Gospel. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  S3moptists  to  portray  the  life  of  Christ 
from  the  kunum  standpoint.  "The  book  of  the  generation,"  in 
substance,  is  characteristic  They  give  us  the  facts  of  Christ's 
life  with  which  they  are  cognizant  and  are  careful  to  link  his 
name  with  the  history  of  the  Thecratic  people.  We  see  Jesus  as 
he  lived  and  moved  among  men.  We  learn  of  His  associates 
and  trace  the  step  of  His  mercy.  We  are  told  of  a  hungry 
and  thirsty  and  homeless  Saviour.  The  Synoptists  move  main- 
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ly  in  the  sphere  of  the  temporary  and  historic  and  we  see  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  But  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  the  standpoint  is  divine.  It  is  of  the  Eternal  Logos,  the 
Almighty  Creator,  Incarnate  God  that  we  are  told.  We  learn 
to  trace  the  historic  Christ  beyond  the  cattle-cave  of  Bethle- 
hem, beyond  the  "generation"  of  men  into  the  realms  of  the 
eternal,  "before  all  worlds."  We  are  told  that  the  star  that 
arose  in  the  sky  of  Bethlehem  gave  to  the  "morning  stars" 
their  first  light,  and  in  approaching  Gospel-history  we  feel  that 
we  are  treading  upon  holy  ground.  Upon  the  wings  of  proph- 
ecy, from  the  realms  of  the  eternal,  John  brings  in  that  mys- 
tery of  mysteries,  the  Incarnation,  and  presents  to  us  the  God- 
man  Christ  Jesus.  From  a  lengthy  catalogue  of  evidence  upon 
this  point,  we  have  but  time  for  one  citation.  Eusebius  Ecc. 
Hist  III.,  24:  "When  the  believers  in  Asia  judging  St.  Jc^n 
to  be  the  most  creditable  of  all  witnesses,  solicited  him  to  write 
the  history  of  Jesus,  and  laid  before  him  the  other  Gospels  to 
have  his  judgment  upon  them,  he  pronounced  them  all  to  be 
truthful  records ;  but  said  that  some  miracles  of  a  very  instruc- 
tive character  were  omitted.  He  said,  besides,  that  the  facts 
about  the  Deity  of  Christ  should  be  written  as  well  as  those 
that  related  to  his  appearing  in  the  flesh,"  etc. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  John  means  to  bring  out  the 
incamaie-diT/inity  ol  the  Saviour  rather  than  the  deified'hunumity, 
as  do  the  Synoptists. 

II.  7%^  effect  of  prevalent  errors  upon  the  Christology  of 
John's  Gospel. 

The  church  has  never  been  able  to  lay  her  armor  down. 
The  experience  of  her  sainted  apostolic  hero  has  ever  been  the 
experience  of  the  church — fightings  without  and  fears  within. 
The  enemies  of  the  church  are  ever  shifting  their  position  and 
fighting  under  the  color  of  many  heresies,  but  they  never  rest. 
What  the  flagrant  errors  and  widespread  evils  of  any  given  age 
were  may  be  determined  by  noting  the  strength  and  activity 
of  the  ecclesiastical  attack  and  defense  of  that  age.  The 
smoke  of  awful  battle  was  hanging  about  the  church  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century  when  the  mighty  John  struggled  in 
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her  defense.  Just  before  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel, about  80  or  90  A.  D.,  the  Gnostic  storm  had  broken  upon 
the  church  in  all  its  fury,  arresting  her  progress  and  threat- 
ening her  very  existence.  Rationalistic  Monarchianism  and 
Ebionism  had  made  themselves  very  perceptibly  felt,  while  a 
false  philosophy  was  the  creed  of  the  East. 

The  united  tendency  of  these  darkening  clouds  was  the 
denial  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  degrading  him  to  a  mere  man, 
at  best  no  more  than  a  succeeding  Moses.  The  Gnostic  ef- 
fort was  the  result  of  a  general  belief  that  the  world  had  run 
its  course  and  was  verging  upon  threatened  ruin.  The  be- 
ginnings of  Christian  conquest  were  looked  upon  as  the  pre- 
cursors of  certain  doom.  Bom  of  despair,  the  boldest  eclec- 
ticism of  all  history  was  brought  forth  in  an  attempt  to  amal- 
gamate the  fittest  of  the  various  elements  of  culture  into  a  fin- 
ished product  that  would  defy  the  change  and  ravage  of  time. 
This  colossal  attempt  mediates  between  the  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian order  of  things. 

It  was  a  product  of  the  transition  period  when  the  dark 
night  of  heathenism  was  being  scattered  by  "the  Sun  of  righte- 
ousness" in  the  glorious  morning  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
was  one  moment  of  struggling  hope  in  the  death-throe  of 
heathenism,  in  which  her  ablest  sons  rallied  around  her  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  solve  the  dark  and  mysterious  problems  con- 
cerning the  origin,  development  and  consummation  of  mun- 
dane things.  For  the  positive  faith  of  revelation  Gnosticism 
substituted  a  vagrant  speculation  and  drifted  into  an  endless 
maze  of  conjecture.  Her  aeons  and  ergons  down  through  in- 
finite multiplications  were  assigned  creative  and  preservative 
powers  and  clothed  in  robes  of  light  and  darkness  vainly  to 
account  for  facts  so  clear  upon  the  page  of  reyelation. 

It  was  especially  the  Cerinthian  phase  of  Gnosticism 
against  which  John  was  called  to  contend.  The  Son  of  God 
had  been  degraded  into  a  mere  man  clothed  with  exceptional 
powers.  Upon  the  man  Jesus,  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph  after 
the  manner  of  men,  the  ho  ano  Christos  had  descended  for  a 
time,  but  he  had  forsaken  him  before  the  crucifixion  which  was 
regarded  as  a  merely  human  calamity  without  any  bearing 
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upon  Salvation.  Against  this  degrading  of  Christ  into  a  mere 
man  among  men  in  time,  and  an  infinite  separation  of  him  from 
transcendent  God,  John  protests,  declaring  that  ''In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.''  Against  these  and  all  similar  errors  of  the  age  of 
the  Gospel  of  John  was  an  uncompromising  protest. 

III.    Development  cf  the  idea  of  the  Logos. 

Bishop  Ellicott  declares  that  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Logos  is  to  make  clear  the  Gospel  of  John.  Upon 
the  very  threshold  of  the  Gospel  we  encounter  this  new  and 
difficult  term.  But  that  which  perplexes  us  could  not  have 
confused  the  early  readers  of  John.  He  wrote  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  day  and  time  and  not  for  its  confusion, 
lliat  which  is  clouded  now  need  not  always  have  been  veiled 
in  darkness.  John  would  not  have  hidden  so  precious  a  truth 
in  the  strangeness  of  an  unknown  tongue.  We  have  but  to 
transport  ourselves  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  to  find 
the  word  in  every  mouth.  It  played  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  speculations  of  Gnostics,  and  was  a  watchword  of  Alex- 
andrine philosophy  of  the  Platonic  and  Philonian  type.  But 
there  was  no  Jc^annean  absorption  of  heathen  elements. 
Gnosticism  itself  is  syncrelistic  and  the  idea  may  be  traced  far 
beyond  Gnostic  speculations.  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  in  incipient  Jewish  theology.  The 
idea  of  a  hidden  and  revealed  God  was  early  impressed  upon 
the  Jewish  mind.  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  involved  in 
the  idea  of  an  immanent  and  transitive  God.  Of  God  in  His 
hidden  being  we  know  nothing,  but  of  God  as  He  enters  into 
the  sphere  of  revelation  every  subject  of  revelation  is  encour- 
aged to  know  something. 

The  Word  was  chosen  as  the  vehicle  of  God's  revelation 
of  Himself  to  men.  The  Logos  was  made  the  revealer  of  the 
Father  and  the  executor  of  His  will.  As  the  word  of  man  is 
the  expression  or  revelation  of  his  thought  or  reason  and  the 
thinking  subject  is  inseparable  from  the  thought  expressed, 
so  Christ  in  his  divine  nature  is  the  revelation  of  God  in  His 
hidden  being,  the  expression  of  His  innermost  self  to  an  outer 
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world.  The  Logos  is  the  utterance,  the  reflection,  the  coun- 
terpart of  God,  the  organ  of  all  revelation,  both  in  regard  to 
Himself  and  to  the  world.  God  knows  Himself  in  the  Son, 
and  through  the  Son  He  makes  Himself  known  to  men.  The 
Son  hath  declared  and  revealed  God  the  Father.  ''No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son  which  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  Him."  John  i : 
18.  ''Neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son  and 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him."  Matt.  1 1 :  27.  "He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  John  14:  9.  The 
medium  of  God's  self  revelation  was  creation  and  creative  ac- 
tivity was  expressed  by  the  wayotner  ehhim  of  Genesis.  "By 
the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,"  Ps.  33 :  6,  and 
here  the  LXX.  use  the  word  Logos.  When  sin  arose  to  be- 
cloud the  minds  of  men,  and  they  needed  a  fuller  revelation  of 
redemption,  the  revealer  comes  forth  more  distinctly,  i.  as  the 
Afalakh  of  Jehovah  in  the  "theocratic  theology"  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  a  three-fold  development  of  (a)  the  Afalakh 
of  the  Lord,  (b)  the  Malakh  of  the  presence,  (c)  the  Malakh 
of  the  covenant;  2.  as  the  divine  wisdom  in  the  "universal 
theology"  of  the  Old  Testament.  When  the  Hebrew  language 
had  been  lost  in  the  wanderings  of  captivity  and  the  Targums 
or  Chaldaic  paraphrases  of  the  Scriptures  appeared,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  is  substituted  for  Malakh,  see  Judges  6:  11, 
or  even  Shekinah  itself.  And,  as  has  been  remarked,  it  could 
occasion  no  surprise  if  the  Apostles  should  have  seen  in  Christ 
the  appearing  of  that  very  word  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  that 
very  angel  of  revelation,  should  in  fact  have  seen  in  him  the 
culminating  point  of  the  revelations  made  to  the  fathers  (Heb. 
i:  i). 

The  Logos  consitutes  the  inmost  bond  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New.  We  have  but  to  trace  the  steps  of 
history  to  find  the  Logos  of  John  fully  developed  and  stamped, 
at  least  in  shadow,  upon  the  times  for  which  he  wrote.  To  the 
Jews,  familiar  with  the  Logos-shadows  of  the  closing  dispen- 
sation, and  Gnostics,  imbued  with  false  and  corrupted  notions 
of  the  creative  word,  John  writes  of  the  true  Logos,  stamping 
upon  current  phraseology  new  and  imperishable  conceptions. 
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Like  Paul,  who  preached  the  unknown  God  to  those  who 
ignorantly  worshipped  him,  John  declared  the  true  Logos  to 
those  who  had  dimly  heard  of  him  or  who  ignorantly  speculat- 
ed about  him.  Providence  had  raised  up  in  the  thought  of 
the  time  a  trunk  upon  which  to  graft  the  doctrine  of  God  re- 
vealed in  Christ,  the  eternal  Logos. 

E.  A.  Rbpass. 
Middlebrook,  Va, 


Article  X. 

WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

We  are  truly  "in  the  midst  of  life,"  though  also  "in  death." 
In  fact  the  relationship  is  so  intimate  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  living  soul  to  think  of  life  apart  from  itself  and  to 
find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  mysterious  questi(xi.  We 
know  that  it  is,  and  we  know  many  things  about  it :  but  do  we 
know  what  it  is?  It  is  like  unto  a  jewel  of  inestimable  value 
placed  in  our  care  and  keeping.  "What  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  life?"  To  the  individual  soul,  an  entire  world 
placed  in  the  balance  will  not  be  the  equivalent  of  its  life. 

Its  Preciousness. 

Life  is  an  inheritance,  a  gift  most  precious.  It  is  not  to 
be  thrown  away,  to  be  despised,  to  be  bartered  or  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  must  be  cared  for  and  properly  nourished.  Life 
begins  with  God  and  should  end  with  God  only.  And  man 
must  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship  of  life.  God  "breath- 
ed into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  liv- 
ing soul." .  Then  has  not  man  the  dispensation  of  his  own 
life?  It  might  be  so  were  man  to  be  an  independent  creature. 
But  he  was  to  live  in  God's  world,  and  to  be  provided  for  and 
sustained  of  God.  God  was  still  his  God,  and  never  3rielded 
His  claims.  And  besides^  "God  created  man  in  his  own 
image."  According  to  the  character  of  God,  man  was  neither 
to  destroy  himself,  nor  to  mar  the  image  wherever  apparent. 
Then  the  law  of  self-preservation  or  the  law  of  preserving 
one's  own  life  is  binding  upon  man.  Conscious  of  a  wilful  in- 
jury to  that  life,  man  is  in  duty  bound  by  the  law  of  that  life 
to  prevent  it.  The  habits  formed  in  life  should  be  calculated 
to  promote  and  improve  the  life.  Injurious  habits  should  be 
avoided.    Life  as  a  possession,  a  gift,  an  experience  is  too  pre- 
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dous  to  be  squandered.  The  same  rule  applies  to  every  in- 
dividual life.  And  every  other  life  interests  me  in  so  far  as 
I  may  promote  that  life.  I  cannot  wilfully  harm  it,  embar- 
rass or  stop  it.  But  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  and  within 
the  province  of  my  interest  in  my  fellow-man,  I  must  assist 
it.  No  consideration  can  make  me  lift  my  hand,  either  phy- 
sically or  metaphysically,  against  my  brother.  The  murderer 
Cain,  despising  the  life  of  his  weak  brother  Abel,  cries  out  to 
God  with  a  lie  to  his  own  conscience,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  And  yet  the  soldier  sometimes  takes  life,  the  sher- 
iff or  his  deputy  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  execute  the 
death  penalty.  Outside  of  these  two  spheres  society  cannot 
recognize  any  right  to  wound,  disturb,  interfere  with,  shorten, 
injure  or  terminate  life.  Self-defence  is  not  the  wilful  taking 
of  the  life  of  another,  but  the  protection  of  a  life.  The  father 
exercising  his  parental  authority  has  no  rig^t  to  injure  the 
h'fe  placed  under  his  care  in  the  person  of  the  child.  He  must 
protect,  nurture,  direct  and  instruct  that  life.  The  rod  is 
never  to  hurt  the  life,  but  to  correct  the  evil  tendencies  of  the 
child.  In  days  gone  by  the  master  thought  the  life  of 
the  slave  was  his  to  deal  with  as  he  pleased.  But  he  has  since 
learned  differently.  Every  life  is  precious.  Therefore  society 
cares  for  and  prolongs  the  life  of  the  aged,  the  afflicted,  the 
orphan,  the  diseased  and  even  the  hopelessly  insane.  Why? 
Because  of  the  preciousness  of  any  life.  And  the  soldier  and 
sheriff  can  only  perform  their  grim  duties  under  the  shadow 
of  the  civil  government,  whose  servants  they  are.  And  the  gov- 
ernment can  only  exercise  this,  its  gravest  function,  under  the 
appointment  of  God.  Rom.  13:  1-4  and  Titus  3:1.  The  in- 
dividual is  under  the  obligation  to  preserve  his  life ;  and  the 
government  exists,  society  is  organized  in  order  to  assist  the 
individual  in  the  preservation  of  life. 

Its  One  Equivalent. 

But  Christianity  holds  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
world  the  ideal  of  life.  Its  adherents  place  themselves  in  con- 
ditions which  they  know  are  not  conducive  to  the  preservation 
of  the  outward  life.     Its  servants  labor  to  the  verge  of  col- 
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lapse.  Its  missionaries  subject  themselves  to  the  hardships 
of  climate  and  environments  to  which  they  are  not  at  all  accus- 
tomed and,  pershaps,  not  adapted.  Its  confessors  have  held 
on  to  their  vital  convictions  even  to  the  point  of  becoming 
martyrs.  Their  blood  has  been  shed  because  they  would 
maintain  their  faith.  In  the  estimation  of  the  world  it  does 
not  seem  justifiable.  The  implanted  law  of  self-preservation 
seems  to  have  been  violated.  On  the  one  side  this  is  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  exceeding  preciousness  of  life.  It  is  in- 
deed the  most  precious  g^ft  of  man.  And  it  has  oftly  one  eqmv- 
aleni.  The  worid  cannot  appreciate  this.  The  Christian 
knows  it  to  be  a  fact.  As  precious  as  the  individual  life  is,  it 
has  an  equivalent,  but  only  one,  and  that  is,  Jesus.  And  He 
is  more  than  the  equivalent.  And  for  His  sake  the  individual 
will  give  up  his  precious  life.  He  is  the  motive-power  of  all 
the  evidences  of  good  in  Christianity.  "For  the  love  of  Christ 
constrained!  us."  But  in  sacrificing  his  life,  he  does  not  deny 
the  value  or  the  preciousness  of  that  life.  But  he  points  to  the 
Ideal  of  life  who  sacrificed  His  life  on  the  cross.  He  will  not 
squander  his  life  or  be  indifferent  to  the  continuance  of  the 
right  use  of  his  life,  but  he  will  follow  Jesus — ^maintain  His 
truth,  preserve  faith  in  Him  by  divine  help,  and  thus,  if  ne- 
cessary, surrender  that  which  is  indeed  most  precious  in  it- 
self, but  which  pales  into  insignificance  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  Christ.  ''Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  If  any 
man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross,  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  would  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it:  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 

shall  find  it." 

Its  Diverse  Vj^luation. 

There  is  a  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity  herein  which 
is  acknowledged  by  all  Christians,  but  observed  among  tLem 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Different  people  view  life  vari- 
ously. The  fulness  of  the  experience  will  determine  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  value.  The  shallow  life  will  not  see  anv 
great  depth  to  life,  will  not  appreciate  the  conviction  and  tes- 
timony of  another  deeper  life.  The  higher  form  of  life  takes 
precedence  of  the  lower  form,  and  in  a  certain  sense  utilizes 
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it  and  dominates  over  it.  The  uncultured  boor  measures  life, 
if  estimated  at  all,  by  the  standard  of  an  unobstructed  selfish* 
ness.  With  him  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  conscious  ex- 
istence, but  of  instinct  which  feels  everything  that  touches  it, 
and  which  if  hindered  or  determined  by  anything  from  without 
looks  upon  that  thing  as  an  enemy  to  be  put  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  not  a  broad  life  nor  a  deep  life.  It  accounts  for  the  many 
petty  quarrels  which  may  arise  among  the  uncultured  heathen 
tribes  of  men.  It  explains  in  some  measure  the  uprising  of  the 
heathen  world  against  the  encroachments  of  the  civilized  and 
Christian  nations.  The  smaller  life  cannot  appreciate  the 
more  developed  life.  In  its  sphere  of  existence  "might  makes 
right";  and  so  it  applies  that  standard  to  all,  and  it  submits 
only  to  the  greater  might.  But  this  higher  life,  though  it 
may  be  possessed  of  greater  might,  rises  above  that  heathen 
principle  and  acknowledges  that  "right  makes  might."  It 
does  not  depend  upon  numbers  or  upon  spears  and  bayonets 
and  guns.  Gideon  proved  the  truth  of  God's  promise  that 
"five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  of  you 
shall  chase  ten  thousand."  It  was  Paul's  consciousness  when 
he  said,  "If  God  is  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?" 

The  worldling  estimates  life  by  the  amount  of  pleasure 
that  can  be  gotten  out  of  it.  His  maxim  is — the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure  with  the  least  admixture  of  pain.  He 
scrupulously  shuns  every  altruistic  course  that  might  end  in 
some  personal  experience  of  pain. 

He  is  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  pain  of  others, 
only  in  so  far  as  it  may  give  him  pain.  He  lays  out  his  life  and 
apportions  his  time  as  though  he  were  doing  service  at  the 
shrine  of  the  god  of  pleasure.  With  a  little  human  wisdom 
and  philosophy  he  knows  how  to  divide  up  his  time  so  as  to 
bring  ultimately  .the  greatest  pleasure  to  himself.  He  says  to 
himself,  "Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ; 
take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  be  merry."  He  is  the  centre  of  the 
world  and  everything  about  him  must  contribute  to  his  pleas- 
ure and  love  of  ease.  Does  he  work?  Oh,  yes,  some- 
times. For  either  he  must  find  pleasure  in  the  work  or  else 
he  must  provide  the  means  for  further  pleasure.    Does  he 
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always  make  known  to  the  world  this  hindamental  principle  of 
his  life  ?  Oh,  no,  that  mig^t  introduce  too  much  of  the  ihix- 
ture  of  pain.  But  he  manages  somehow  to  maintain  his 
principles  quietly,  and  press  and  squeeze  out  of  life  all  that 
his  soul  can  appreciate  therein.  Yes,  he  often  indulges  in 
wine,  but  it  has  all  been  pressed  out  of  grapes.  Alas,  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  wine  of  Christ's  provision.  He  knows 
little  of  the  wider,  fuller  life. 

The  intellectualist  has  a  broader  vision.  Fundamentally 
his  position  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  sensualist.  Yet 
he  stands  on  a  hijEfher  plane.  His  horizon  is  more  extended. 
Education  or  an  inherited  disposition  has  lifted  him  above  the 
lowlands  of  mere  worldly  or  sensual  enjoyment.  He  sees  not 
merely  with  his  physical  eye,  but  with  the  mind's  eye ;  he  hears 
not  merely  the  sounds  produced  by  atmospheric  vibrations  on 
the  tympanum  of  his  ear,  but  he  perceives  the  spiritual  accom- 
paniment thereto.  He  lives  not  merely  in  the  region  of  his 
senses,  but  in  the  realm  of  higher  tastes  and  sights  and  sounds. 

Its  Evidences. 

Then  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  life  from  any  one  special  class.  Each  one  will  de- 
scribe the  life  as  he  sees  and  experiences  it.  Life  will  mean 
one  thing  to  one  and  quite  another  thing  to  another.  Yet 
there  is  something  which  all  have  in  common.  All  show 
forth  the  evidences  of  life  in  greater  or  less  degree.  We  must 
investigate  these  evidences.  Whatever  else  death  may  be  it 
certainly  is  the  absence  of  life,  that  is  to  say,  the  absence  of 
its  evidences.  The  individual  who  but  a  short  time  before  was 
able  to  walk  about,  to  move  his  body,  to  discern  with  his 
senses,  to  talk  and  to  show  signs  of  recognition,  but  who  now 
can  not  give  any  of  these  evidences  of  life  is  declared  to  be 
dead.  The  breathing  stops,  the  pulse  ceases  to  beat,  the 
heart-throb  is  gone — and  we  are  in  the  presence  of  death. 
We  say  a  stone  is  dead,  not  because  we  suppose  the  stone  was 
ever  alive,  nor  because  we  know  very  much  about  the  exist- 
ence of  the  stone,  but  because  it  does  not  reveal  these  usual 
evidences  of  life.     It  belongs,  we  say,  to  dead,  inanimate  mat- 
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ter.  Not  perceiving  any  life  in  such  existences  we  of  courses 
cannot  derive  an  estimate  of  life  from  them  except  by  negation. 
Therefore,  a  stone,  a  dead  tree  and  a  dead  man  can  only  as- 
sist us  in  our  study  negatively.  Life  has  its  evidences,  which 
we  perceive  to  be  absent  in  the  things  that  are  dead.  We  say. 
the  tree  in  leaf  and  blossom  lives.  In  season  the  sap  with- 
draws itself,  and  then  again  in  season  advances  and  pervades 
the  tree  with  some  of  the  evidences  of  life.  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  line  on  either  side  of  the  infinitude  of  Ufe..  There 
was  in  the  garden  of  Eden  the  tree  of  life,  the  living  tree,  the 
eating  of  whose  fruit  could  sustain  life.  It  was  a  special  tree 
and  by  special  designation  discriminates  the  tree  which  has 
life  from  all  other  trees.  But  we  may  very  properly  say  the 
creatures  of  the  animal  world  have  life.  If  it  is  determined  that 
a  creature  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom,  that  determination 
involves  the  recognition  of  life.  It  is  life,  such  as  it  is.  And 
the  "soul  of  life"  ascribed  to  man  is  ascribed  also  to  the  other 
creatures  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  in  creation.  To  distin- 
guish that  life  from  the  wider  life  of  man's  experience  we  call 
it  the  "life  of  instinct." 

We  cannot  discern  much  of  the  inner  experience  of 
that  life.  The  animal  can  move  about  from  place  to 
place  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  life ;  it  can  have  pain  and  ex- 
perience pleasure ;  it  can  have  some  sort  of  sense  of  devotion 
lo  one,  whilst  it  may  be  ill-disposed  toward  another.  It 
sees,  it  hears,  it  smells,  it  tastes  and  it  touches.  It  can  give 
forth  the  sound  of  want,  of  satisfaction,  of  pain  and  of  an  evil 
disposition.  It  lives,  though  of  course  its  Ufe  is  far  below  the 
life  of  man.  The  animal  sees  what  may  be  seen  by  it.  Man 
arranges  to  see  the  invisible.  It  goes  out  in  quest  of  its  food. 
Man  arranges  that  there  may  be  food  for  himself.  The  squir- 
rel will  gather  the  acorns  for  a  future  supply,  man  will  plant 
the  seed  so  that  there  may  be  acorns  to  be  gathered  both  by 
himself  and  by  the  squirrel.  So  that  even  within  the  sphere 
of  the  animal's  life,  man's  life  is  of  a  higher  type.  Of  man's 
life  we  know  more  definitely  because  of  a  conscious  experience. 
He  has  not  merely  sensations  and  images,  but  concepts,  ideas 
and  thoughts.    We  experience  that  life;  we  are  conscious  of 
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it,  and  also  of  self  which  has  the  experience.  We  perceive  the 
invisible  not  by  the  senses  but  by  the  consciousness  or  the 
mind  of  man's  normal  state.  Man  has  reason  and  possesses 
knowledge.  He  can  reason  his  way  back  to  the  cause,  and 
can  know  what  seems  to  be  beyond  knowledge.  The  soul 
can  reach  far  out  beyond  its  narrow  sense-realm  and  even  have 
a  life  which  is  co-ordinate  with  and  quite  distinct  from  the  life 
of  the  body.  We  say,  and  with  an  inner  conviction  of  truth, 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  indeed  immortal.  It  is  not  annihilated. 
The  body  may  be  diseased  and  g^ow  weaker  and  weaker,  mani- 
festing less  and  less  of  the  evidences  of  life,  and  yet  the  soul 
in  the  mind  be  most  intensely  alive  and  active.  And  in  that 
condition  of  death  the  soul  lives.  "Though  our  outward  man 
is  decaying,  yet  our  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day."  By 
means  of  this  exalted  life  which  is  possible  to  man  he  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  supramundane  beings.  Spiritual  be- 
ings live :  and  supreme  over  all  in  this  world  and  over  the  un- 
seen is  God  who  lives,  is  the  source  of  all  life  and  gives  evi- 
dences of  His  life  throughout  the  whole  universe. 

Its  Relationship. 

It  is  this  experience  of  relationship  which  determines  the 
significance  of  life.  What  is  the  scope  of  the  horizon?  What 
are  the  points  of  contact  with  the  universe?  The  animal  has 
life ;  but  man  knows  that  however  insignificant  may  be  his  own 
life,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  the  life  of  the  animal.  He  sees 
more,  lives  in  a  wider  circle,  and  perhaps  on  a  higher  plane. 
And  there  is  the  same  distinction  among  men.  The  unciviliz- 
ed man,  for  example,  might  have  a  defective  vision.  He  has 
recourse  to  some  superstitious  rites,  and  with  noise  and  cer- 
tain ridiculous  antics  he  will  seek  to  drive  out  the  devil.  There 
is  very  little  to  be  done  for  his  relief.  The  civilized  man  may 
feel  the  same  optical  defect;  visits  the  oculist  and  then 
the  optician  and  so  rectifies  the  disorder ;  and  with  his  instru- 
ments he  reaches  out  still  farther  in  his  ocular  experience. 
With  his  microscope  he  detects  that  which  is  not  apparent  to 
normal  vision,  and  with  his  telescope  he  brings  nigh  remotest 
worlds.    And  with  the  ever-increasing  power  of  the  lens  he 
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brings  within  his  range  more  and  more  of  the  great  world  un- 
known to  the  barbarian.  If  the  man  knows  of  the  existence 
of  the  telescope  and  how  to  use  it  and  how  to  make  use  of  the 
results  of  the  use  of  the  telescope  by  others,  he  has  at  his  dis- 
posal the  power  of  a  wide  correspondence  with  material  things. 
Philosophy  and  science,  art  and  literature,  in  fact,  all  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  race  serve 
to  broaden  the  life  and  to  bring  the  soul  into  a  wider  corre- 
spondence. That  is  why  the  intellectualist  lives  a  wider  and 
a  better  life  than  the  sensualist.  And  that  is  why  it  is  pos- 
sible for  one  man  of  a  particular  class  to  excel  in  life  another 
man  of  a  different  class. 

And  why  should  we  restrict  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  correspondence  to  material  or  merely  intellectual 
things?  If  a  man  has  correspondence  with  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  the  universe,  if  he  knows  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  and  appreciates  it  by  his  own  experience, 
choosing  the  higher  and  better  for  the  purpose  of  his  own 
more  complete  development  and  for  the  good  that  he  can 
thereby  do  for  the  race,  is  his  life  not  wider  and  fuller  than 
that  of  the  previously  described  classes?  Beyond  sensations 
there  are  perceptions ;  and  beyond  perceptions  there  is  the  re- 
cognition of  duty  and  principle.  And  why  stop  here?  Is 
there  not  still  a  higher  possibility  for  the  soul?  May  thtr^ 
not  be  a  wider  correspondence — and  thus  a  deeper  and  fuller 
life?  First  there  is  correspondence  with  one's  immediate  en- 
vironment, and  then  with  an  extended  horizon,  then  with  one's 
inner  self  and  then  with  the  manifestations  of  life  on  every  side. 
May  the  soul  not  reach  forth  unto  the  sublime  heights  of  the 
highest?  There  may  not  be  very  definite  conceptions  regard- 
ing it.  But  the  intensity  of  life  in  the  soul  will  be  evidenced 
by  the  purpose,  the  effort,  the  yearning  after  and  the  reaching 
forth  unto  that  which  seems  and  which  is  beyond  its  compre- 
hension. All  manifestations  of  existence  and  of  life  have  an 
ultimate  highest  toward  which  the  soul  reverently  aspires.  It 
is  the  Supreme  Being,  the  cause  and  source  of  all  other  being. 
He  is,  and  He  is  eternal,  and  He  is  the  "I  am."  The  soul 
that  reaches  unto  God,  the  First  and  the  Highest,  is  in  the 
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range  of  the  widest  correspondence  possible,  enters  into 
the  widest  possible  relationships,  and  is  in  the  way  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  fullest  life.  Holding  on  in  its  course  there 
is  no  reason  why  ultimately  such  a  soul  should  not  attain  unto 
the  ideal  of  a  human  life.  We  cannot  build  walls  of  restric- 
tion around  it,  or  limit  it  to  its  own  past  experience  or  to  our 
notions  which  may  be  the  outgrowth  of  our  own  errors  and 
prejudices.  Such  a  soul  might  be  confined  within  the  four 
narrow  walls  of  a  prison  dungeon  and  yet  be  freer  in  its  corre- 
spondence  of  life  than  is  the  deer  on  the  mountain  crag  or 
the  huntsman  roaming  through  the  open  forests  in  his  quest. 
He  has  a  vision  that  enables  him  to  penetrate  beyond  the  mys- 
teries of  the  remotest  star,  wings  to  carry  him,  though  his 
body  be  chained  to  earth,  far  away  into  the  celestial  realm — 
up  to  the  very  throne  of  God.  Neither  can  we  shut  up  the 
heathen  within  the  four  walls  of  our  construction.  If  we  go 
out  to  them  with  the  Gospel  of  our  higher  life,  we  shall  find 
souls  reaching  forth  to  that  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  bring 
unto  them.  Some  light  from  God  has  at  some  time  been  re- 
vealed to  lighten  even  in  a  small  degree,  it  may  be,  the  dark- 
ness of  a  soul  lost  in  sin.  It  becomes  the  point  of  contact  by 
which  to  bring  the  soul  gradually  into  the  fuller  and  richer 
experience  of  life.  The  apostle  Peter  possessed  of  the  com- 
mon notions  of  the  Jews  of  his  day  even  with  the  light  of 
Christianity  would  have  shut  up  Cornelius  and  his  house  within 
the  limbus  of  the  common  or  unclean,  the  hopelessly  incapaci- 
tated for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  special  revelation  from  heaven.  He  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge, "Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons:  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  work- 
eth  righteousness,  is  acceptable  to  him."  It  became  the  op- 
portunity of  receiving  a  richer  experience  of  the  truth  that  had 
taken  possession  of  his  soul,,  and  Christ  the  fulness  of  the  reve- 
lation of  God  in  the  flesh,  is  brought  unto  Cornelius.  Corre- 
spondence with  the  Highest  makes  possible  the  experience  of 
the  fullest  life.  Lower  the  correspondence,  restrict  it  in  its 
higher  forms  and  the  life  recedes,  declines,  until  with  the  com- 
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plete   withdrawal  of  all   correspondence,  if  such  a  thing  be 
possible,  the  life  becomes  extinct. 

Its  Essence. 

Verily,  life  is  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  human  ex- 
perience and  seems  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  soul.  What  is 
it?  Its  source  is  God.  It  is  more  than  it  evidences,  and  is 
itself  the  subject  of  its  correspondences.  It  is  not  what  this 
man  thinks  and  that  man  conjectures,  based  on  each  one's 
narrow  and  limited  experience.  And  yet  its  essence  is  in  the 
experience  of  each  one,  and  in  fact  is  in  some  measure  dimly 
reflected  in  the  animal  creation.  What  is  it?  In  the  sphere 
of  human  definitions  it  would  be  said  to  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  abstract  idea.  Then  how  define  it?  What  is 
truth?    What  is  virtue?    What  is  life? 

Human  philosophy  is  helpless.  The  soul  falls  back  upon 
itself  and  answers  mystery.  And  the  only  solution  of  that 
mystery  is  the  revelation  of  God's  Word.  There  is  one  as- 
pect of  life  which  should  reveal  the  significance  of  life  in  its 
greatest  intensity,  because  divested  of  the  temporal  limita- 
tions and  conditions.  "The  free  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  This  life  is  a  gift  of  God.  "And 
this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee  the  only  true 
God,  and  him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ."  The 
conscious  experience  of  God  and  the  soul's  acquiescence 
therein,  in  His  highest  revelation  of  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ, 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  eternal  life.  But  this  is  eternal  life, 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  portion  of  every  one  that  is  pos- 
sessed of  life.  For  some  there  is  only  a  future  of  death,  and 
yet  everlasting  death  in  which  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  re- 
semblance to  life,  namely  (if  rightly  understood  and  properly 
qualified),  the  life  of  eternal  death — "Where  their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  In  every  manifestation  of 
life  there  is  a  conscious  or  unconscious  experience  of  some- 
thing of  God.  Eternal  life  is  characterized  by  the  conscious 
acquiescence  in  or  fellowship  with  God,  made  possible  in  the 
revelation  of  His  Son.  And  this  is  a  gift,  unto  the  apprecia- 
tion of  which  man  comes  gradually  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit.  But  God  is  in  all  life,  even  in  the  life  of  the  animal 
world.  Without  Him  no  life  could  exist.  This  life  is  of  dif- 
ferent quality  and  intensity  according  to  the  measure  in  which 
God  is  pleased  to  manifest  Himself  in  each.  But  wherever  life 
is,  there  God  is.  Life  is  then  in  some  sense  the  experience, 
whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  essence  of  Cod. 
It  may  be  only  sensational  and  instinctive,  as  with  animals. 
But  man's  life  in  its  best  form  is  exalted  by  the  (act  of  his 
consciousness.  He  lives  in  God ;  and  knows  that  he  lives  in 
God,  and  can  say,  "We  are  also  his  offspring,"  and  "In  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  He  knows  that  God 
reveals  Himself  characteristically  in  life;  and  in  his  redeemed 
estate  he  knows  that  the  highest  expression  of  God  was  given 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  God  in  His  fulness  "mani- 
fested in  the  flesh."  Jesus  Christ  is  "very  God  of  very  God," 
of  the  very  substance  of  God.  By  Him  were  all  things  madt 
who  was  Himself  the  Word,  the  life  and  the  source  of  all  Hfe. 
Thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  life  is  one  phase 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  essence  of  God.  And  as  Jesus 
Christ  is  God  "manifested  in  the  flesh,"  in  our  search  we  must 
find  our  way  and  arrive  at  the  truth  ultimately  in  Him.  And 
the  mystery  of  man's  common  conscious  experience  of  life 
finds  its  solution  in  the  Master's  concise  utterance,  "I  am  the 

way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life." 

T.  W.  Kretschmann. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Article  XI. 

REPLY  TO   KATTENBUSCH. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  about  the  time  when  I 
was  writing  my  review  of  Kunze's  critique  of  Kattenbusch's 
great  work  on  the  Apostle's  Creed,  the  latter  must  have  writ- 
ten an  article  referring  to  himself  that  appeared  in  the  Theo- 
log^sche  Literaturzeitung,  Nr.  17.  In  it  Kattenbusch  says, 
in  reference  to  my  paper  against  McGifferet  in  the  Review 
of  last  April: 

"McGiffert  is  a  scholar  of  Hamack  (from  his  Marburg 
time).  That  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  Mr.  John  A.  W.  Haas, 
B.  D.,  who  read  a  paper  before  the  Lutheran  Society  for  New 
Testament  Study  about  McGiffert's  book,  to  rise  against  him 
as  a  furious  opponent.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  Lutheran 
Theology  in  America  possesses  such  passionate  representa- 
tives. Mr.  John  A.  W.  Haas,  B.  D.,  has  read  Kumei's  book 
and  believes  himself,  therefore,  justified  to  pounce  upon  all 
in  a  condemning  manner  who  think  otherwise.  Of  me  he  re- 
ports in  the  introduction,  what  amused  me,  that  I  belonged 
to  Hamack's  school,  and,  like  Hamack,  had  nothing  in  mind 
in  my  work  upon  the  apostolic  symbol,  but  to  *foist  Ritschlian- 
ism  upon  the  Church.'  I  do  not  feel  myself  obliged  to  discuss 
here  the  arguments,  which  are  advanced  in  Haas'  paper  against 
McGiffert.  About  Kunze  I  have  spoken  in  No.  i  of  the  issue 
of  last  year.  McGiffert  seems  not  to  have  learnt  to  know  his 
book.  A  discussion  with  him  he  must  add  (nachholen),  if  he 
desires  to  fight  through  his  theses  fully." 

If  Kattenbusch  was  amused,  I  was  still  more  so  at  the  satir- 
ical ease  with  which  he  attempts  to  side-track  me.  What  if  I  am 
only  a  Mr.  Haas,  and  no  chief  mogul  in  the  synagogue  of 
science;  does  not  truth  stand  on  its  own  bottom?  What  Kat- 
tenbusch criticises  I  rejoice  in.  He  deplores  the  fact  that  the 
Lutheran  Churdi  here  has  such  a  passionate  representative. 
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My  passion  was  righteous  indignation,  not  against  another  view, 
but  because  of  the  unfair  method  of  McGiffert.  Does  not 
Kattenbusch  admit  that  McGiffert  must  meet  Kunze  to  es- 
tablish his  position?  Does  he  not  indicate  McGiffert's  error 
about  "Father,"  question  his  Greek,  and  mention  some  of  the 
very  points  I  made?  My  indignation  was  against  McGiffert, 
who  poses  as  such  a  scholar,  who  is  patted  on  the  back  by 
Hamack  and  his  kith  and  kin^  and  who  dares  to  make  Amer- 
icans believe  that  the  problems  are  as  simple  and  the  foes  as 
few  as  he  intimates.  My  indignation  is  against  the  sdentiiic 
prejudices  of  this  and  all  like  men,  who  attempt  with  smiling 
ease  and  under  the  cover  of  impassionate  research,  to  under- 
mine the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  The  points  1 
made  in  my  paper,  which  Kattenbusch  does  not  answer,  abund- 
antly justify  my  passion. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  used  Kunze  in  my  review,  as  I  very 
deary  pointed  out  and  emphasized  at  the  time.  I  did  so  be- 
cause the  material  could  be  readily  found  in  Kunze.  But  Kat- 
tenbusch has  evidenUy  only  read  the  opening  of  my  paper 
carefully,  otherwise  he  must  have  seen  that  I  used  Domer,  T. 
Zahn,  Hamack  and  others,  that  in  the  section  on  the  trinitarian 
formula,  and  on  Mt.  28:  19  I  had  material  and  patristic  evi- 
dence not  in  Kunze.  If  I  did  *iargely"  use  Kunze,  he  was  not 
my  authority  absolutely,  as  anyone  who  is  fairminded  can  see. 
Perhaps  Kattenbusch  felt  hurt  that  I  dared  to  report  his  bril- 
liant interpretation  of  Irenaeus.  In  my  article  on  Kunze's 
review  he  may  be  still  more  pleased  to  see  the  force  of  his 
logic  exposed  in  plain  English.  Kattenbusch  smiles  that  I 
make  him  one  of  the  Hamack  school.  Whatever  he  thinks 
of  himself,  he  is  one  in  method  and  result  with  the  Hamack- 
ians.  Hamack  claims  the  priority  in  one  of  Kattenbusch's 
main  contentions,  namely,  that  the  Roman  symbol  is  the 
mother  of  all  oriental  forms.  Evidently  Kattenbusch  did  not 
understand  me  when  he  says  that  I  charged  him  with  attempt- 
ing to  foist  Ritschlianism  upon  the  Church.  He  is  only  re- 
sponsible so  far  as  he  defends  the  thesis  upon  which  Har- 
iiack  attacked  central  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was 
this  attack  which  called  forth  so  many  answers  of  believers 
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in  the  old  truth  in  Germany.  What  I  said  is  true.  The  posi- 
tion of  Harnack's  lecture  is  sought  to  be  justified  in  Katten- 
busch's  work.  How  Kattenbusch  reached  this  thesis  and  re- 
sult I  know  not.  I  only  judged  of  facts  as  they  appeared  in 
consequence  of  time  and  in  relation  of  their  inner  thought. 
Kattenbusch's  motive  may  to  his  mind  have  been  different; 
the  effect  of  his  work  in  its  exaltation  of  the  Roman  symbol, 
is  exactly  what  I  maintained.  The  difference  between  us  is 
not  one  of  simply  thinking  differently  on  matters  of  history. 
We  begin  from  different  presuppositions.  The  thinking  of  the 
men  like  Kattenbusch  is  the  thinking  which  subverts  the  gos- 
pel. It  is  the  thinking  of  Hamack's  "Wesen  des  Christen- 
ihums."  The  difference  cannot  be  minimized.  The  theology 
with  which  Kattenbusch  has  sympathy  rests  in  naturalistic, 
philosophic  views,  on  a  monism  of  history,  which  excludes 
the  super-historical  Christ.  And  this  error  can  be  detected 
behind  all  the  apparent  fairness  of  historical  and  other  re- 
search.   To  uncover  this  spirit,  and  to  characterize  its  method 

was  my  endeavor. 

John  A.  W.  Haas. 
New  York,  September,  1^02, 
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LIVING  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

The  approach  of  the  annual  Reformation  season  reminds 
us  once  more  that  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther's  Small  Catechism,  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Symbolical  Books  are  not  a  dead  issue  in 
America  here  to-day.  To  show  this,  we  append  simply  a  few 
popular  dogmas,  floating  on  the  wings  of  our  age's  writers 
and  speakers,  which  are  in  direct  antagonism  to  only  one  of 
our  Confessions: 

That  tin  ii  an  outward  act,  and  character  can  be  easily  mended  hj  a 
change  of  act  and  habit. 

That  Rln  U  an  lnn«r  bent  and  tendency  in  us,  with  a  downward  graTl- 
tatlon,  and  eaiily  capable  of  resistanoe. 

That  Christ  was  an  evolution;  the  creation  larg^y  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  His  own  age;  and  the  creature  of  its  limltationsw 

That  Christ's  words  are  more  than  his  deeds. 

That  we  are  saved  by  Christ's  example. 

That  what  a  man  is  has  more  to  do  with  his  salvation  than. what  he  be- 
lieves (i.  e.,  that  he  is  not  Justified  by  faith). 

That  all  good  literature  is  a  means  of  grace;  and  that  every  human 
mystery  of  suffering  is  a  sacrament  bearing  salvation. 

That  baptism  is  not  necessary  to  salvation. 

That  bacilli  are  more  potent  on  the -rim  of  the  cup,  than  the  blood  of 
Christ  received  in  with  and  under  the  wine. 

That  the  wine  should  not  be  administered  to  the  laity— nor  to  the 
clergy  either.    Use  grape  Juice. 

That  there  is  no  remission  Imparted  through  absolution  on  the  ground 
of  Christ's  sacrifice. 

That  the  terrors  of  the  law  are  not  a  good  thing. 

That  there  is  no  worse  hell  than  tliat  of  an  unhappy  earthly  life. 

That  there  is  no  objective  power  in  the  sacraments. 

That  rites  and  usages  largely  make  a  church. 

That  Christians  are  not  bound  to  oEbcQr  the  law^  and  Christian  magia- 
trates  are  not  bound  to  administer  them. 

That  man  has  no  intellectual  freedom. 

That  man  has  spiritual  freedom. 
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That  there  li  no  derll. 

That  th»e  Ib  an  Inner  and  higher  earthly  life  of  absolute  perfection  for 

•ome. 

That  prayer  U  of  leaa  import  than  prayers. 

That  a  Christian  can  be  Immoral. 

That  the  power  of  the  keys  is  out  of  date. 

That  tradition  is  of  more  value  than  Scripture. 

That  Scripture  is  but  tradition. 

That  Scripture,  tradition    and  reason  are    concurrent  sources  of    au- 
thority. 

That  the  State  Is  not  a  gift  and  blessing  of  God. 

That  the  power  of  the  church  should  interfere  in  the  civil  power. 

That  vigilance  is  not  necessary  in  guarding  doctrine,  as  well  as  life. 


THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  question  of  elementary  and  intermediate  parochial 
education  is  continually  causing  agitation  in  our  Church.  It 
is  well  that  such  should  be  the  case.  The  church  must  give 
a  thorough  and  adequate  Christian  education  to  her  little  chil- 
dren and  her  rising  youth.  We  suppose  that  no  one  in  the 
English,  Scandinavian  or  German  Church  will  deny  that  this 
is  imperative.  The  Church  is  a  unit  on  the  main  point.  But 
earnest  differences  appear  as  to  the  .manner  and  method  in 
which  our  various  Lutheran  forces  believe  the  work  should 
be  accomplished.  In  the  April  number  of  the  Church  Re- 
view a  very  conscientious  and  ardent  advocate  of  the  parochial 
school  system  contributed  a  glowing  paper  on  "The  Christian 
Parochial  School — ^A  question  of  Life  for  our  Church." 
This  paper  was  endorsed  by  the  Philadelphia  German  Con- 
ference and  was  brought  by  the  latter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  request  that  the  same 
should  be  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Ministerium.  The 
Ministerium  agreed  to  print  the  concluding  theses  of  the  pa- 
per, and  to  refer  the  matter  to  its  Executive  Board  as  a  pos- 
sible topic  for  a  special  session  of  discussion  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  Synod  and  to  the  Conferences  for  discussion  during 
the  year.  Thus  the  problem  is  brought  before  our  eastern 
part  of  the  Church  in  a  direct  manner,  in  such  manner  in  fact 
tnat  the  Church's  representatives  in  the  deliberative  body  al- 
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luded  to  can  scarcely  get  away  from  a  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

The  author  of  the  paper  rightly  states  that  the  education 
of  our  youth  in  the  spirit  of  our  Confession  is  a  question  of  life 
for  our  Church.  He  also  rightly  concedes  that  it  is  or  should 
be  altogether  independent  of  the  language  question.  He  con- 
cedes that  the  state  has  the  right  to  demand  that  children 
should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  school  training,  and  he  asserts 
that  the  state  neither  has  the  right  nor  does  it  compel  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  the  public  school.  He  asserts  that  such  school 
of  necessity  must  be  without  religion ;  a  position  often  taken 
by  Lutherans^  as  a  necessary  inference  from  the  fun- 
damental American  principle  of  complete  separation  of  Church 
and  State ;  but  a  position  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  only 
an  injustice  to  the  American  people,  and  to  their  history,  pre- 
cedents and  law;  but  one  which  is  dangerous  if  it  is  to  be 
taken  without  limitation  or  qualification.  If,  e.  g.,  the  public 
school  must  be  without  religion,  on  the  grounds  implied,  the 
courts  must  be  without  religion  on  the  same  grounds,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  principle  of  absolute  separation  between  Church  and 
state  does  not  imply — as  so  maay  Lutherans  seem  to  believe — 
the  entire  secularity  of  the  state,  and  that  it  must  or  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  God,  heaven,  hell,  eternity,  the  Bible, 
conscience,  belief  in  a  future  world  and  in  an  invisible  God 
who  rewards  and  punishes,  and  to  whom  the  head  of  the  state 
and  all  citizens  are  responsible.  Not  only  is  the  state  as  state 
vitally  interestsd  in  these  things,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
fear  of  God,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  written  and  unwritten 
law  of  this  land  goes  so  far  as  to  recognize  the  birthday  anni- 
versary of  our  Lord,  the  day  of  His  resurrection,  and  the  day 
of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  as  well  as  the  weekly  Lord's 
Hay  (not  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  the  infidel's  Tenth  Day),  as 
bearing  legal  and  moral  obligations. 

There  is  not  a  governmental  or  legal  document  now  issued 
hut  what  is  dated  **in  the  year  of  our  (i.  e.  America's)  Lord." 
A  recent  writer  in  the  Lutheran  World  has  said :  "People  who 
think  that  this  republic  has  no  constitution  other  and  deeper 
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than  that  which  was  set  forth  by  Congress  in  1789,  and  ratified 
by  the  states  during  the  two  following  years,  can  have  made 
but  a  surface  study  of  the  subject.  One  cannot  read  through 
the  first  page  of  that  memorable  document  without  discover- 
ing that  many  things  were  by  its  framers  taken  for  granted  as  a 
part  of  the  unwritten  tradition  of  free  government.  A|mong 
tnese  things  taken  for  granted  in  the  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try is  the  moral  code,  the  law  for  personal  and  for  national  con- 
duct, derived  through  Christianity  from  Judaism,  and  ancient- 
ly known  as  'The  Ten  Words  of  God.'  Our  statute  books  have 
become  enormously  voluminous,  they  are  packed  with  the 
technicalities  of  jurisprudence ;  but  they  may  all  be  condensed 
and  driven  back  into  the  narrow  compass  whence  they  sprang 
— the  decalogue." 

Those  agnostics,  Jews,  rationalists,  evolutionists,  scien- 
tific professors,  socialists,  anarchists,  and  Lutherans  who 
maintain  that  the  state  in  America  is  a  matter  of  compact,  or 
of  doctrinal  theory,  to  be  deduced  a  priori  from  certain  prin- 
ciples which  any  or  each  of  these  may  hold,  are  mistaken.  The 
state  is  a  matter  of  history.  It  is  a  historical  fact,  not  a  prin- 
ciple, or  a  doctrine.  And,  as  such,  it  is  neither  a  disinterested, 
an  indifferent,  nor  a  colorless  party  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
With  all  the  influence  of  the  French,  and  French  freedom 
and  French  ideas  upon  our  land;  with  all  the  power  exerted 
by  a  Jefferson  and  even  by  a  Paine ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  common 
law  and  fundamental  charter  continued  to  persist  in  this  land ; 
and  with  it  the  common  Christianity  (not  neutrality)  of  the 
state.  America  gives  liberty  to  all  religions  and  irre- 
ligious; but  that  is  because  it  is  so  highly  Christian.  Amer- 
ica is  a  Christian  state,  not  a  heathen  state,  and  the  fact  that 
it,  as  a  state,  keeps  the  Church  and  all  forms  and  organizations 
of  religion,  entirely  outside  of  its  scope,  constitutional  organiz- 
ation and  executive  machinery,  is  the  highest  evidence  of  its 
Christian  character.  The  fact  that  it  receives  with  open  arm.^ 
those  who  are  not  Christian ;  that  it  gives  unchristian  minori- 
ties not  merely  their  privileges,  but  their  rights,  both  political, 
civil  and  religious,  is  a  full  attestation  of  its  Christian  charac- 
ter.        Neither    heathenism,    indifference,    agnosticism,    nor 
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science  has  been  or  would  be  thus  tolerant.  The  American 
Christian  Commonwealth  is  an  improvement  over  the  Roman 
Republic  of  Caesar,  over  the  Church-enslaved  state  of  the  Mid- 
dle Age,  over  the  **cujus  religio"  state  of  Luther,  and  over  the 
intolerant,  fanatical,  and  godless  secularity  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. 

Lutherans  who  maintain  that  the  State  in  America  is  a 
secular  neutral  are  not  good  and  true  Americans  in  the  best 
sense,  and  are  helping  the  cause  and  the  contention  of  infideb, 
Jews,  secularists  and  unbelievers.  America  is  a  Christian 
nation,  which  keeps  its  government  entirely  clear  of  the 
Church  and  extends  freedom  and  equal  rights  and  toleration 
''to  all  men  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  coo- 
sciences."  But  this  is  not  because  it  has  no  God  itself,  no  con- 
science of  its  own,  no  national  faith,  no  spiritual  character  and 
foundation.  It  is  because  the  state  recognizes  the  fundamental 
nature,  sphere  and  limits  of  its  vocation ;  and  where  it  is  com- 
pletely secular  in  education,  it  is  so  not  because  of  its  lack  of 
historic  and  actual  right  to  teach  Christianity  (apart  from  ec- 
clesiastical influences) ;  but  because  it  finds  itself  unable  to  do 
so  and  yet  accord  justice,  full  rights,  and  perfect  toleration  to 
certain  minorities,  whose  right  of  conscience  is  as  sacred  as 
that  of  any  majority. 

The  paper  spoken  of  above,  maintains  that  the  home 
and  and  Sunday  school  are  inadequate  to  establish  and 
confirm  religious  conviction  in  general  and  fidelity  toward 
the  Lutheran  Confession  in  particular.  This  fact  is  universal- 
ly conceded,  we  believe,  in  the  English  Church,  though  it  may 
surprise  some  of  our  German  friends  to  hear  that  such  is  the 
case.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  regular  old-line  pa- 
rochial school  itself,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it  con- 
ducted, does  produce  adequate  fidelity  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  does  fully  remedy  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  whicK 
tl  e  Rev.  Bielinski  has  eloquently  pointed  out,  is  still  remaining 
to  be  proven.  The  proof  of  this  assumption,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  been  forthcoming.  In  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  instance,  where  the  author  resides,  and  which  has 
had  German  Parochial  Schools  for  ages,  i.  e.,  more  than  a  cen- 
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iury  and  a  half,  the  results  have  been  miserable,  as  far  as  the 
permanent  upbuilding  of  Lutheranism  is  concerned.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  easier  to  prove  that  a  large  number  of  German 
Lutherans  in  Philadelphia,  whose  children  attend  the  Paro- 
chial Schools  and  are  members  of  good  standing  in  the  Ger- 
man Churches,  have  always  been  unable  to  prevent  their  chil- 
d  •  en  from  being  drawn  away  into  the  world  or  to  other  denomi- 
nations, than  it  would  be  to  prove  a  similar  defection  in  the 
ranks  of  the  English  Lutheran  youth  in  the  city.  In  our 
own  personal  experience  the  defection  of  young  German  Lu- 
therans in  PhUadelphia  into  surrounding  denominations  and 
into  utter  worldliness  has  been  notorious,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Parochial  Schools  of  German  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions have  been  in  the  field  to  operate  against  this  thing  from 
the  days  of  Muhlenberg  down. 

The  Rev.  Bielinski,  further,  maintains  that  the  wel- 
faie  of  the  state  is  not  jeopardized  by  a  Christian 
Church  school;  on  the  contrary  it  is  fostered:  a  fact 
to  which  we  have  no  doubt  all  will  assent.  His 
last  vital  point  is  the  position  that  our  Church  and 
schools  must  meet  just  demands  in  secular  education,  a 
fact  to  which  we  would  indeed  agree,  if  it  once  be  estab- 
lished beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  necessary  and  right  for  the 
Lutheran  or  any  Church  in  America  to  take  the  entire  secular 
education  of  its  youth  in  hand.  The  Missourian  Church  af- 
firms that  such  is  the  case.  It  claims  that  even  arithmetic  and 
geography  cannot  be  taught  in  a  state  school  without  disad- 
vantage to  the  religious  development  of  the  child.  Its  prin- 
ciple is  that  education  is  a  unit,  and  that  a  religious  thread 
and  atmosphere  must  permeate  even  the  most  secular  studies. 
We  never  understood  why  this  unit  principle,  if  it  applies  to  the 
child,  does  not  also  apply  to  the  adult,  and  make  politics  and 
business  an  avowedly  religious  exercise. 

If  in  the  training  of  the  child,  which  is  theoretical,  religion 
and  secular  knowledge  cannot  be  given  separately;  then  in 
the  training  of  the  man  in  the  larger  school  of  experience  and 
life,  which  is  practical,  religion  and  government,  whether  in 
family,  church  or  state^  cannot  be  exercised  separately. 
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The  ablest  recent  presentation  of  this  principle,  that  the 
Church  must  impart  and  control  its  youth's  secular  education, 
is  from  the  pen  of  a  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  teacher,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Woodville  Parochial  School  Seminary  Board, 
and  who  was  instructed  by  that  Board  to  write  an  article  in 
favor  of  congregational  schools.  In  the  course  of  this  ar- 
ticle he  says: 

"The  Church,  especially  our  beloved  Lutheran  Zion,  ought 
to  employ  a  potent  factor  to  meet  her  obligation  respecting 
her  children.  This  factor  is  the  parochial  or  church  school. 
What  do  we  understand  by  such  schools?  They  are  institu- 
tions in  which  the  first  and  best  hour  of  each  school  day,  when 
the  mind  of  the  child  is  not  fatigued,  is  given  to  religious  in- 
struction. The  children  are  catechised  in  Biblical  stories  and 
texts  of  the  catechism  or  those  grand  old  hymns  of  which  we 
are  so  proud.  Bible  reading  is  considered  even  more  import- 
ant than  that  of  any  reader.  Besides,  pupils  commit  to  mem- 
ory Bible  passages,  Luther's  smaller  catechism  and  hymns. 

"The  secular  branches,  such  as  geography,  language,  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  etc.,  are  also  taught  in  our  church  schools, 
yes,  are  even  taught  more  satisfactorily  to  Christian  parents 
than  in  the  public  schools.  The  atheist,  unbeliever,  or  liberal 
minded  teachers,  many  of  whom  we  have  found  in  the  public 
schools,  will  attribute  the  creation  and  formation  of  the  earth 
to  purely  natural  causes  and  explain  ever)rthing  in  nature  ac- 
cording to  their  theory  of  evolution,  while  a  Christian  teacher 
will  point  out  the  wonderful  works  of  God  everywhere,  with- 
out boring  his  pupils  with  long  and  tiresome  admonitions. 

"Not  everything  that  glitters  is  gold,  is  also  applicable  to 
the  public  school.  What  does  the  average  American  boy 
learn?  Does  he  learn  to  solve  the  problems  of  life?  His 
learning  culminates  in  making  him  a  shrewd  business  man — 
how  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  for  the  greatest  profit.  (We  know 
some  who  have  learned  this,  though  educated  in  a  parochial 
school.)  He  does  not  learn  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God,  but  to 
dance  before  the  golden  calf.  (We  know  some  of  these  who 
have  been  educated  in  a  parochial  school.)  We  often  find  him 
9  bold  fellow,  puflfed  up  with  the  idea  that  he  knows  everything. 
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(We  know  some  of  these  who  have  come  from  church  schools.) 
Of  course,  he  can  answer  all  sorts  of  questions.  He  never 
fails  to  collect  what  is  due  him.  He  buys  and  sells  votes. 
(We  know  of  some  Lutherans  of  this  kind  who  have  gained 
elections  not  only  at  the  secular  polls,  but  at  the  elections  for 
Kirchenrath,  in  the  church,  who  have  come  out  of  parochial 
schools.)  He  defrauds  his  friends  in  business.  (We  know 
these,  too,  from  parochial  schools.)  In  spite  of  all  this  he  per- 
suades himself  that  he  is  a  very  useful  member  of  the  com- 
munity and  that  the  world  ought  to  apologize  for  not  treat- 
ing him  better  than  it  does. 

"But  life  is  not  all  sunshine.  Every  one  will  at  one  time 
or  another  be  obliged  to  contend  with  misfortune,  trouble,  or 
afflictions  of  some  kind.  Look  at  that  boy,  now  a  grown-up 
person,  in  the  dark  side  of  life.  Now  he  is  ready  to  despair, 
he  becomes  despondent,  is  dissatisfied  with  his  Maker,  the 
world  and  himself,  and  sometimes  puts  an  end  to  his  life  by 
his  own  hands.  His  higher  and  nobler  capacities  of  mind  and 
soul  have  not  been  developed,  while  the  lower  ones,  as  the 
thrist  for  gain,  have  been  extended  until  there  was  no  more 
loom  for  nobler  aspirations.  (The  school  system  in  Germany 
is  parochial  and  religious,  yet  the  average  of  suicides  is  far 
greater  in  Germany  than  it  is  in  America.) 

"We  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  not  quite  correct  to 
say  that  the  public  school  gives  no  religious  training.  One 
year  your  child  may  have  a  Presbyterian  teacher,  next  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  then  a  Baptist,  an  infidel,  atheist.  Unitarian, 
or  possibly  a  Lutheran.  An  incontrovertible  fact  is,  that  one's 
religion  will  manifest  itself  in  his  daily  life,  how  much  more 
that  of  a  teacher,  who  has  so  many  opportunities  to  inculcate 
his  convictions  into  the  hearts  of  his  docile  pupils.  Every 
one  of  those  teachers  will,  if  not  consciously,  then  uncon- 
sciously, expound  some  of  his  or  her  religious  views  in  their 
schools.  Besides,  will  an  atheist  or  infidel  teach  geography, 
history,  or  arithmetic  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Christian 
teacher  does  ? 

"We  do  not  believe  that  pupils  under  teachers  who  differ- 
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SO  widely  among  themselves  will  become  men  and  women  of 
sound  principles. 

"Under  such  conditions  it  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  other 
schools  be  organized  in  which  the  soul  is  considered  of  greater 
value  than  the  head,  in  which  a  knowledge  is  imparted  which 
elevates  and  widens  the  capacities  of  the  heart.  A  school 
where  the  Word  of  God  rules  over  reason  can  accomplish  this 

"We  parochial  teachers  are  confident  that  we  are  instru- 
ments in  God's  hand  through  whom  souls  are  saved,  for  we 
teach  that  Word,  of  which  He  says,  *It  goeth  forth  out  of  My 
mouth :  it  shall  not  return  unto  Me  void,'  etc.     Tsa.  55,  10,  11. 

"The  benefit  a  congregation  may  derive  from  its  school 
may  be  below  its  expectations.  God  says,  'What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul?*  If  we  gain  but  one  soul,  we  have  gained  more  than 
the  whole  world.  Should  this  not  amply  repay  all  expense 
and  trouble  a  congregation  must  undergo  for  its  school. 
Eternity  will,  however,  xevcal  that  the  parochial  school  has 
proved  a  blessing  to  many,  many  thousands. 

"But  you  may  say  we  agree  with  you,  but  our  congregation 
cannot  support  a  teacher.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
From  reports  which  we  have  seen  we  noticed  that  congrega- 
tions without  schools  have  spent  about  as  much  money  yearly, 
or  even  more,  than  those  which  have  schools  The  salaries 
paid  to  organists,  choir  leaders  and  others  can  be  given  to  a 
teacher  who  can  perform  those  duties  beside  teaching.  And 
even  if  you  increase  your  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  the 
church,  do  not  suppose  you  will  become  poorer  by  so  doing. 
The  Lord  will  return  with  interest  whatever  is  given  Htm. 

"Do  not  think,  because  you  pay  taxes  in  support  of  the 
public  schools  you  must  also  make  use  of  them.  You  also 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  prisons,  insane  and  other 
asylums.  Is  it  your  desire  that  your  children  should  become 
inmates  of  such  institutions? 

"But  you  say,  the  church  schools  have  been  very  poor 
schools  and  I  want  my  child  to  learn  all  it  can,  that  it  may 
get  along  well  in  this  world.  I  will  admit  the  truth  of  your  as- 
sertion, but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  concede  that  the 
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public  schools  were  and  some  of  them  are  to  this  day,  also 
very  poor  as  far  as  learning  is  concerned.  Much  learning 
makes  the  scoundrel  the  more  dangerous.  And  perhaps  you 
have  heard  it  affirmed  that  very  few  persons  who  had  attended 
the  parochial  school  in  their  youth  were  arrested  or  accused 
of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor.  Our  Teachers'  Seminary  at 
Woodville  sends  out  young  men  now  who  are  qualified  for  their 
position.  Some  of  them  have  had  repeated  offers  from  the 
public  schools  to  accept  positions  in  their  ranks.  A  few  have 
yielded  to  this  temptation  and  are  to-day  principals  of  large 
city  schools ;  others  have  remained  steadfast,  expecting  their 
reward  from  Him  who  said:  **Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and 
I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

"Our  school  at  Woodville  is  without  doubt  better  than 
any  high  school  in  this  country  for  Lutheran  young  men  who 
wish  to  acquire  an  education  higher  than  that  of  the  ccnnmon 
school.  At  the  present  time  there  is  g^eat  danger  lurking  for 
the  souls  of  our  young  people  in  the  high  schools.  All  their 
instructions  are  pervaded  with  rationalism  more  or  less.  But 
recently  a  fellow  teacher  told  us  that  a  Richmond,  Ind.,  public 
school  teacher  of  literature  taught  her  pupils  that  it  was  folly 
to  believe  a  bodily  resurrection.  *The  resurrection  of  which 
the  Bible  speaks  is  a  spiritual  resurrection.  When  we  die  we 
shall  remain  as  dead  as  any  beast  of  the  field' — ^and  other  ex- 
postulations of  the  same  sort  were  brought  forth  by  that 
teacher.  Is  that  not  poison  for  young  souls?  Furthermore, 
is  it  not  altogether  true  to  say  that  there  is  no  religious  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools?" 

These  are  words  of  serious  import,  and  if  the  Christian 
people  constituting  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Christian  na- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  (surely  the  United  States 
is  in  Christendom!)  have  so  far  failed  in  their  Christian  duty, 
as  a  majority  in  this  land  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  pre- 
serve in  its  inherited  institutions  their  original  Christian 
spirit,  and  by  their  doctrine  which  declares  the  state  godless 
and  neutral,  have  wickedly  yielded  up  their  original  birthright ; 
and  have  permitted  not  merely  a  secular  atmosphere,  but  an 
atheistic  atmosphere  to  reign  in  the  schools,  and  have  given 
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them  over  into  the  hands  of  boards  and  teachers  who  harm  re- 
ligion under  the  g^ise  of  teaching  science;  then  it  becomes 
a  necessity,  a  deplorable  necessity,  for  the  Church  to  take  the 
whole  secular  education  of  its  youth  from  the  cradle  to  the 
college  out  of  the  hands  of  the  state  The  whole  question  is  a 
question  of  fact.  When  put  on  the  plane  of  principle  under  the 
assumption  that  the  American  state  is  and  must  be  a  neutral 
institution,  we  believe  not  only  that  the  principle  is  wrong,  but 
that  the  maintenance  of  this  principle  is  a  surrender  of  more 
import  and  will  bring  about  more  harm  to  the  future  of  God's 
kingdom,  in  many  ways,  thad  will  any  error  that  can  be  made 
in  connection  with  the  single  subject  of  parochial  education. 
The  excellent  and  earnest  plea  of  the  parochial  school 
teacher,  given  above,  must,  however,  also  be  taken  with  another 
very  important  qualification.  Suppose  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
were  able  to  educate  its  whole  youth  completely  in  its  own 
schools,  would  they,  in  virtue  of  this  education  thus  received, 
be  in  a  better  position  to  throw  off  the  contagion  of  rationalism 
and  unbelief  which  will  greet  them  after  they  emerge  from  the 
period  of  youth  into  the  ranks  of  maturity?  The  parochial 
school  may  be  able  to  shield  our  young  people  from  contact 
with  unbelief  through  the  process  of  seclusion,  so  long  as  they 
are  young ;  just  as  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  school  shields 
its  young  people  from  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  doctrine 
while  they  are  young.  But  experience  proves  that  if  the  edu- 
cation itself  given  as  a  shield  and  protection  is  in  any  wise 
warped  or  narrow,  the  young  people  become  an  easier  prey  to 
the  destructive  influences  of  contagion  after  they  go  forth  into 
the  world,  than  would  have  been  the  case,  if  they  had  been 
hardened  into  a  more  familiar  contact  with  the  wrong  teach- 
ing, from  youth  up.  The  principle  of  segregation  for  purpose 
of  protection  from  contamination,  is  not  a  principle  of  Protest- 
antism. Young  people  who  are  trained  on  ecclesiastical  lines, 
which,  later  on  in  manhood,  they  discover  to  be  strained  in  their 
relation  to  the  age  in  which  they  live,  will,  in  all  probability, 
turn  their  back  by  the  wholesale  on  the  early  education  receiv- 
ed. This  fact  is  particularly  true  here  in  America,  where  it  is 
difficult  in  the  long  run  to  preserve  any  separate  community 
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spirit  in  the  young  people.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  secu- 
lar parochial  school,  if  it  became  a  universal  church  institution 
for  education  on  its  secular  side,  not  open  to  the  age  and  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  generation  is  growing  up,  might  prove 
the  death  of  the  Church  rather  than  its  life. 

Whatever  efforts  the  church  is  making,  should  not  be 
made  by  utterly  ignoring  the  school  activity  of  the  state.  This 
will  surely  bring  disaster  in  the  end.  It  is  possible  for  the 
church  to  take  the  child  at  an  early  age  and  to  prepare  it  in 
advance  against  secularism  of  the  state,  giving  it  several  years 
of  sound  church  instruction,  and  as  the  state  schools  are  very 
frequently  over-crowded,  the  state  itself  might  be  grateful  to 
the  church  for  doing  this.  It  is  also  possible,  while  the  child 
is  in  attendance  on  the  state  schools,  to  give  it  constant,  per- 
haps even  daily  religious  instruction,  and  such  instruction  can 
be  an  exaltation  and  a  correction  of  the  instruction  of  the  state 
school.  Further,  it  is  possible  to  withdraw  the  child  from  the 
state  school  at  a  certain  age  and  to  have  it  finish  its  education 
under  church  supervision.  But  for  the  church  to  make  a  gen- 
eral attempt  to  give  the  child  its  entire  secular  education,  and 
in  act  to  imply  any  depreciation  or  antagonism  between  this 
and  the  education  of  the  state,  will  be  unwholesome  in  its  ef- 
fect both  on  the  child  and  on  the  state.  In  attempting  to 
force  the  principle  of  separation  of  Church  and  state  in  a  wrong 
way  in  the  matter  of  education,  not  only  may  the  Church  over- 
step its  bounds  by  entering  into  secular  affairs  in  engaging  in 
all  kinds  of  secular  instruction ;  but  the  Church  may  also  g^ve 
some  indorsement  in  the  mind  of  the  child  to  the  old  Roman 
principle  that  the  world  and  its  schools  are  an  unclean  thing, 
from  which  they  must  come  out  and  be  a  separate  institution. 

That  the  Church  has  as  much  right  to  furnish  the  interme- 
diate secular  education  of  the  child  as  it  has  to  furnish  the  sec- 
ular college  education  of  the  young  man,  we  doubt;  for  the 
reason  that  we  doubt  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  pro- 
vide a  universal  higher  education.  The  state  has  a  right  to 
offer  a  good  common  education,  for  such  is  needed  to  make 
the  good  citizen ;  and  is  needed  by  every  citizen ;  but  we  doubt 
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the  state's  vocation  perhaps  as  to  High  Schools;  certainly  as 
to  colleges  and  universities. 

In  the  present  issue  of  the  Lutheran  Church  Re- 
view we  have  published  an  article  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  A.  W.  Haas,  who  is  himself  a  German  scholar,  the  pas- 
tor of  a  prominent  Lutheran  Church  in  New  York  city,  a  na- 
tive of  Philadelphia  and  the  son  of  the  former  able  and  promi- 
nent head  Parochial  School  teacher  of  the  old  Zion's  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Dr.  Haas  takes  direct  issue  with  the  ordinary  Ger- 
man view,  namely,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Church  to  as- 
sume the  secular  education  of  her  youth  and  remove  the  -same 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  State,  in  order  that  the  Church  gain 
her  own  important  and  pre-eminent  spiritual  ends.  He  main- 
tains that  the  result  of  what  may  be  called  a  Religious-Secular 
School  in  the  congregation  has  not  justified  its  existence  on 
American  soil ;  and  that  the  Lutheran  Church  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  the  long  run  in  educating  either  her  English,  German 
or  Scandinavian  youth  effectually  by  the  universal  introduction 
of  the  Religious-Secular  Parochial  School  System. 

The  two  views  as  here  advocated  by  Rev.  Bielinski  and 
Dr.  Haas,  though  they  present  striking  contrasts,  are  not  ab- 
solutely contradictory.  Not  only  have  both  men  the  same 
end  in  view,  but  on  close  analysis  it  will  be  discovered  that  the 
only  real  fundamental  and  irreconcilable  point  of  dif- 
ference is  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  the 
introduction  of  the  secular  element  as  a  universal  factor  in  the 
religious  education,  of  the  youth  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
That  the  Church  is  not  giving  her  youth  a  proper  spiritual 
education ;  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  this  in  a  systematic  way, 
and  by  a  method  that  will  gain  the  thorough  results  needed, 
is  agreed  on  by  all. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  spirit  in  which  the  Rev.  Bielinski 
writes  many  of  his  recommendations,  and  his  noble  teaching 
that  the  Christian  school  is  needed  for  the  Word  of  God's 
sake,  and  not  for  the  study  of  any  language.  We  further  be- 
live  that  in  a  locality  where  Lutheranism  is  extraordinarily 
strong,  and  where,  as  Rev.  B.  suggests  (to  smaller  congrega- 
tions), a  number  of  congregations  could  combine,  and  could 
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car^y  out  a  thorough  program  of  secular  education  in  all  the 
grades,  as  a  corporate  rather  than  as  a  congregational  insti- 
tution, the  result  might  be  practical  and  abiding.  And  every 
congregation  can  do  something  for  its  young. 

Let  us  realize  as  a  Church  that  there  is  no  greater  prob- 
lem for  us  to  solve.  Let  us  remember  that  men  equally  in 
earnest  and  equally  devoted  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  may 
in  this  question  be  found  on  opposite  sides  of  the  railing. 
Whether  Scandinavian^  German,  English  or  Danish,  let  us 
not  abuse  each  other  because  we  differ  in  method.  We  really 
all  have  at  heart  the  same  thing,  viz :  The  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian education  of  our  youth  in  the  true  faith ;  and  the  future 
of  our  Church.  And  let  us  also  not  forget  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  problem  to  be  discussed  or  solved,  but  it  is  a  work 
which  must  be  entered  into  and  done.  The  Church  to-day  is 
not  teaching  her  youth  adequately.  God  grant  that  we  may 
be  able  to  agree  not  merely  on  the  same  end,  but  on  one 
method,  the  best  one  for  American  conditions,  and  that  it  will 
recognized  by  the  whole  Church  as  the  Lutheran  method 
of  primary  and  intermediate  education.  The  case  is  urgent. 
The  Talmud  says :  "Jerusalem  was  destroyed  because  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  was  neglected." 

T.  E.  S. 


PRINCE  OR  BEGGAR! 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  comparatively  feeble 
and  thread-bare  in  its  institutional  life.  On  entering  any  large 
metropolis  in  our  land,  the  stranger  is  at  once  struck  by  the 
prominence  and  stability  of  Roman  institutions  Schools,  or- 
phanages, hospitals,  cloisters,  reformatories,  asylums,  or- 
phans' homes,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 
among  the  most  substantial  and  persistent  elements  in  any 
survey  of  a  metropolitan  landscape.  In  New  York  city,  for 
instance,  the  property  exemptions  of  Roman  churches  and  in- 
stitutions last  year  were  $38,774,075.00,  while  the  total  Pro- 
testant exemptions  were  but  $74,687,570.00.  The  same  fact 
is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  a  number  of  other  great  churches. 
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One  rarely  enters  a  large  city  in  which  there  is  no  Episcopa^n 
or  Presbyterian  Hospital.  The  colleges  and  educational  iu- 
stitutions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  numerous  and  great. 
In  New  York,  the  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist.  Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian  and  Hebrew  institutional  property  outvalues  all 
others,  the  latter  footing  up,  according  to  the  exemption  lists, 
to  $6,538,525.00. 

The  Lutheran  Church,  with  all  its  high  ideals,  and  glori- 
ous heritage,  and  its  faith  in  its  own  future  as  a  true  servant 
of  the  Word,  has  a  very  small  actual  hold  upon  the  energies 
and  development  of  our  land's  institutional  life. 

The  causes  usually  assigned  for  our  Church's  backward- 
ness in  this  direction  are  not  entirely  valid.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  Lutheran  Church  has  comparatively  few  men  of  great 
wealth  in  it,  that  it  is  composed  of  the  middle  classes,  that  the 
hereditary  training  of  Lutherans,  who  often  have  sprung  from 
very  humble  origin  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  minutely 
economical  expenditure  for  spiritual  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  that  our  many  tongues  and  nationalities  prevent  us 
from  co-operating  fully  in  general  lines.  It  is  urged,  further- 
more, that  the  great  bodies  of  foreign-tongued  Lutherans, 
coming  from  countries  in  Europe  where  ecclesiastical  property 
is  provided  for  and  owned  by  the  State,  are  not  accustomed  to 
the  establishment  of  large  benefices  by  voluntary  activity. 
There  is  truth  in  all  of  these  statements.  But  they  do  not  ex- 
plain the  situation.  It  is  not  the  comparative  wealth  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  comparative  poverty  of  tht 
Lutheran  Church  that  gives  the  former  such  a  predominance 
in  American  ecclesiastical  institutional  life.  Nor  is  it  the 
presence  of  wealth  and  riches  in  the  more  progressive  parts  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  that  causes  these  parts  to  outshine  other 
portions  in  liberality  and  zeal.  Frequently  the  wealthier  centres 
are  the  more  stagnant.  Nor  is  it  our  linguistic  and  hereditary 
divisions  that  estop  us  from  large  and  universal  efforts  in  the 
public  life  of  the  Church.  The  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists 
both  were  originally  divided  into  sections  more  bitter  than  any 
that  ever  obtained  in  the  Lutheran  Church  and  yet  in  the  midst 
of  divisions  their  large  institutional  and  educational  life  bios- 
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somed  forth.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  complete  expla- 
nation. 

For  one  thing  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  intense  and  often 
wretched  individualism  of  Lutheran  congregations.  Both  the 
low  Church  doctrinal  view,  which  lays  all  stress  upon  the  local 
Lutheran  congregation  and  which  reserves  for  united  action 
only  such  individual  and  voluntary  energy  as  may  be  found 
in  surplus  in  our  congregation ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  prac- 
tical independence  and  completeness  of  every  congregation, 
and  its  consequent  failure  to  realize  its  responsibility  for  the 
situation  at  large,  tend  to  produce  the  threadbare  institutional 
vitality  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  really  have  Lutlieran 
churches  in  America,  and  not  a  Lutheran  Church;  and  yet 
withal  we  are  lacking  even  in  any  such  general  voluntary  ac- 
tivity as  is  provided  for  the  Church  at  large  in  Europe  by  the 
great  volunteer  associations  outside  the  control  of  the  State 
Church.  The  Lutheran  people  in  our  land  do  not  really  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  of  a  general  development ;  much  less  do 
they  know  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  inaugurate  and  sustain 
it.  The  Presbyterian,  in  any  mixed  assembly,  will  show  by 
his  ecclesiastical  training,  the  Episcopalian  by  his  social  power, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  by  his  obedience  to  general  organiz- 
ation, that  he  understands  large  aims  and  has  attained  to  skill 
in  the  use  of  general  methods.  But  as  a  rule  the  Lutheran 
stands  back  a  helpless,  somewhat  harmless  creature,  content 
if  others  let  him  alone,  and  if  the  general  provisions  for  him- 
self and  his  family  are  such  as  Providence  has  already  provided, 
and  as  justify  his  small  personal  expectation  and  need.  When 
his  need  becomes  larger,  and  his  expectations  more  ambitious, 
he  turns  to  the  well  founded  institutions  of  other  denomina- 
tions, that  are  glad  to  open  their  doors  to  him ;  ^nd  with  words 
of  blame  for  a  Lutheran  dereliction  for  which  he  himself  was 
in  fact  responsible  in  earlier  days,  he  becomes  the  patron  of 
some  wealthy  and  prosperous  institution  in  another  Church. 

Our  intense  Congregationalism  is  responsible  not  merely 
for  our  inability  to  organize  effectively  on  general  lines,  but 
also  for  the  multiplicity  of  isolated  and  individual  efforts  in 
which  the  energies  of  a  feeble  few  are  trying  to  do  great  things. 
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entirely  without  regard  to  the  similar  energies  of  other  simi- 
lar groups  who  also  are  struggling  in  an  independent  manner 
to  attain  the  same  great  object.  In  this  way  schools,  col- 
leges, seminaries  and  weak  institutions  of  all  sorts  are  multi- 
plied and  duplicated  in  an  unnecessary  manner  throughout  the 
land.  The  chief  blame  for  this  general  condition,  in  our  judgment 
rests  upon  the  intense  Congregationalism  which  as  a  doctrinal 
tenet  has  always  been  fostered  and  encouraged  by  scwne  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Church.  If  there  is  no  Church,  but  only 
churches,  the  result  necessarily  is  somewhat  similar  to  what 
the  condition  would  be  in  civil  life  if  there  were  no  United 
States,  but  only  states.  Liberty  is  a  good  thing  in  the  Church, 
but  it  has  never  done  much  without  union.  The  one  thing 
that  it  has  done  effectively  has  been  to  protest.  And  therein 
is  a  weakness  of  Protestantism.  But  there  are  no  difficul- 
ties incombininglibertyand  union  in  religion,  which  are  not  also 
to  be  found  in  politics.  Liberty  and  Union  can  and  should  be 
one  and  inseparable,  *'Mr.  President,  turn  this  question  over 
and  present  it  as  we  will — argue  it  as  we  may — exhaust  upon 
It  all  the  fountains  of  metaphysics — stretch  over  it  all  the 
meshes  of  logical  or  political  subtlety — it  still  comes  to  this: 
Shall  we  have  a  general  government?  Shall  we  continue  the 
union  of  the  states  under  a  government  instead  of  a  league? 
This  is  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter ;  because,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  government,  that  government  must  act  like  other  gov- 
ernments, by  majorities."* 

Then,  after  all,  the  deepest  reason  why  our  Lutheran  in- 
stitutional life  in  America  is  so  scant  is  because  our  Lutheran 
people  do  not  keenly  feel  the  need  of  any  thing  different.  It 
is  often  stated  that  what  Lutherans  need  is  more  enlightenment 
than  they  receive  through  the  customary  agencies  of  the  press, 
and  that  then  they  will  respond  to  every  call.  Give  them  the 
facts,  it  is  said,  place  before  them  an  adequate  view  of  the  needs 
of  the  situation,  make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  and 
before  long  the  funds  will  come  rolling  in.  This  is  not  ex- 
actly the  truth.    A  man  may  understand  a  situation  thorough- 
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ly,  but  his  heart  may  still  be  "afar  off."  As  a  rule  men  only  give 
freely  for  that  which  they  deeply  desire.  It  is  not  merely 
enlightenment,  but  the  creation  of  an  over-powering  desire 
for  any  religious  object,  which  will  bring  in  the  funds.  A  Lu- 
theran's gifts  may  come  from  a  variety  of  motives,  from  love 
to  the  Redeemer,  from  a  desire  to  do  his  duty  to  the  Church, 
from  a  clear  understanding  of  its  needs,  from  a  wish  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  mean  and  selfish,  from  a  willingness  to  fall  into 
line  with  others,  from  a  feeling  that  it  is  necessary  to  conform 
to  what  will  be  expected,  from  a  knowledge  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  escape  contributing  in  the  matter  and  yet  remain 
entirely  respectable.  But  none  of  these  motives,  high  or  low, 
will  bring  in  such  a  profuse,  steady,  and  generous  stream  of 
assistance  as  the  existence  of  a  deep  and  burning  desire  in  the 
spirit  for  the  accomplishing  of  a  certain  end.  Men  always 
have  money  for  that  in  which  they  are  most  intensely  inter- 
ested. Many  a  wealthy  man  tells  us  that  he  really  has  no  mo- 
4iey  for  the  Church,  and  he  really  has  not.  His  desires  run  in 
other  directions.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  posts 
up  a  placard  in  its  offices :  "We  have  no  money  for  churches  or 
other  charities" ;  and  yet  more  than  one  workman  who  has  had 
his  hand  cut  in  handling  this  glass,  has  had  his  wound  dressed 
by  a  charity  hospital  surgeon.  In  New  York  state  a  millionaire 
had  not  one  cent  for  a  certain  hospital ;  but  spent  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  an  automobile.  Less  than  a  week  later  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  terrible  accident,  and  was  lying  in  the  hospital  for 
which  he  had  not  one  cent.  An  education  such  as  this  would 
be  a  valuable  thing  for  some  of  our  Lutheran  laymen.  Many 
a  poor  man  tells  you  the  same  thing.  He  says  he  has  no  mo- 
ney, but  he  means  he  has  no  heart.  As  soon  as  the  Church 
can  get  a  man  to  see  with  all  his  heart  that  the  object  for  which 
it  is  striving  is  more  essential  than  his  private  affairs,  than 
his  personal  necessities,  luxury,  comforts  and  amusements, 
as  soon  as  the  love  of  Christ  within  rises  above  selfishness, 
and  one  feels  in  his  soul  that  the  way  to  manifest  such  love  is 
to  add  strength  to  the  object  in  question,  so  soon  resources 
will  no  longer  need  to  be  extracted  or  drawn  unwillingly  from 
his  store,  but  will  flow  forth  freely  as  from  a  mighty  fountain. 
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The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  create  a  deep  desire.  It  is  the  wish 
that  is  father  not  only  to  the  thought,  but  to  the  deed.  The 
appeal  on  the  basis  of  needs,  of  intelligent  appreciation,  of  loy- 
alty to  organization  or  doctrine,  of  imitation  or  example,  will 
appear  as  beggarly  and  shabby  elements  of  a  pleading  persist- 
ency, until  the  great  fountain  gates  of  the  heart  are  swung  wide 
open  voluntarily  from  within  by  the  enlarging  growth  of  a 
great  desire.  Plant  the  desire.  Let  the  gift  come  from  tfie 
inner  life.    Then  will  the  response  be  like 

"The  sudden  Joys  that  out  of  darknets  start 
As  flam€8  from  ashes;  ewlft  desires  that  dart 
Like  swallows  sluing  down  each  wind  that  blows!'* 


DR.  JACOBS  ON  THE  SOUTH. 

The  tour  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Jacobs  through  the  territory  of  the 
United  Synod  of  the  South  last  summer  was  remarkable  from 
several  points  of  view.  One  of  its  results  was  the  publication 
of  the  address  which  he  delivered  in  North  Carolina  on  the 
problem  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  South,  which  presents 
a  striking  and  very  helpful  outlook  on  many  conditions  exist- 
ing within  our  bounds.  He  tells  us  Lutherans  that  we  are  too 
apt  to  regard  our  work  as  almost  exclusively  that  of  providing 
the  Word  and  Sacraments  for  our  own  people,  and  forget  our 
debt  to  the  Christians  and  churches  around  us.  "We  over- 
look the  fact  that  in  the  conflicts  that  are  raging  in  other  com- 
munions we  cannot  be  indifferent  wherever  the  Word  of  God's 
Truth  is  at  stake."  The  planting  of  the  Lutheran  Church  on 
American  soil  is  not  an  accident.  It  has  been  placed  here  for 
a  mission. 

This  utterance  raises  a  fact  which  it  would  be  well  indeed 
if  our  Church  bore  in  mind  more  faithfully.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  been  so  complacent  in  our  sure  possession  of  the 
prize  of  pure  doctrine,  and  so  satisfied  with  its  application  to 
our  own  people's  wants  and  spiritual  up-building,  that  the  di- 
rect question  of  our  exerting  a  powerful  influence  on  the  non- 
Lutheran  world  which  surrounds  us  by  the  power  of  our  pure 
doctrine  has  been  left  in  abeyance.    Some  parts  of  our  Church 
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are  always  willing  to  point  out  the  heresy  and  to  reprove  the 
wickedness  of  all  who  are  not  safely  sheltered  within  their  own 
Lutheran  fold.  Other  parts  have  been  ready  to  yield  more  or 
less  of  the  distinctive  power  of  our  sound  Lutheran  doctrine 
in  order  to  come  into  some  common  Christian  relationship  with 
the  non-Lutherans  of  the  land.  The  one  party  emphasizes  the 
lack  of  the  possession  of  pure  doctrine  in  non- Lutheran  Amer- 
ica ;  and  the  other  party  hides  its  possession  of  such  doctrine 
before  non-Lutheran  America.  Neither  party  makes  such 
constant  use  of  it  among  those  outside  as  that  it  will  be  the 
helpful  and  saving  element  in  the  conflicts  that  are  raging. 

Dr.  Jacobs  alludes  to  several  historical  matters  of  great 
interest  as  a  reply  to  the  statements  made  that  the  Ministerium 
of  Pennsylvania  exacted  no  confessional  obligations  from  those 
who  became  its  ministers  until  after  the  formation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod.  He  cites  the  case  of  the  obligation  required  of 
the  Rev.  Paul  Henkel,  the  pioneer  missionary  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  South.  When  licensed  by  the  Ministerium 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1783,  he  was  required  **to  preach  the  Word 
of  God  in  its  purity,  according  to  Law  and  Gospel,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained in  its  chief  points  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
other  Symbolical  Books."  Dr.  Jacobs  states  that  from  1748 
to  1792  "there  was  no  admission  to  the  Lutheran  ministry,  of 
any  Lutheran  Synod  in  America,  except  by  subscribing  all 
the  Symbolical  Books,  as  did  Paul  Henkel."  Later  on  he 
states  that  the  Lutherans  of  America  are  "moving  on  common 
lines  that  ultimately  must  converge  upon  one  point — a  United 
Synod  of  North  America  upon  the  confessional  basis  of  the 
United  Synod  of  the  South."  We  trust  that  this  sound  Luth- 
eran basis  of  Paul  Henkel's,  which  was  also  that  of  the  Minis- 
terium of  Pennsylvania  from  its  organization  down  to  the  last 
decade  of  the  last  century,  and  which  was  so  faithfully  propa- 
gated by  the  South  in  the  publication  of  the  English  Book  of 
Concord,  will  indeed  become  the  permanent,  abiding  and  unal- 
terable basis  of  the  whole  Lutheran  Church  in  No;-th  America. 

Dr.  Jacobs  recently  has  found  in  the  Archives  several  let- 
ters from  the  Rev.  G.  Schober  in  which  Rev.  Schober  pleads 
for  a  complete  agenda  which  could  be  used  throughout  Amer- 
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ica.  One  of  these  letters  says,  "I  have  written  to  the  President 
of  your  Synod,  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  especially  requested  him 
to  lay  before  your  Synod  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  ed- 
iting or  compiling  a  complete  agenda  for  the  whole  of  North 
America.  And  the  reason  Rev.  Schober  assigns  for  such  a 
movement  is  the  following :  "Since  by  these  means,  in  the  fu- 
ture, Unity  and  the  Symbols  of  our  Church  can  be  preserved 
and  innovations  guarded  against."  It  is  a  surprise 
to  find  that  the  Rev.  Schober,  to  whose  weakness 
as  a  confessional  Lutheran,  and  to  whose  zeal  as  an  or- 
ganizer some  of  our  later  developments  in  our  general  Church 
polity  are  due,  speaking  thus  heartily  in  favor  of  a  measure 
which  will  tend  to  preserve  an  American  unity  on  the  symbols 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  which  will  guard  against  innova- 
tions in  our  doctrinal  position. 

Dr.  Jacobs  speaks  in  great  praise  of  the  South  for  its  laud- 
able work  in  the  sphere  of  education,  and  while  he  believes 
that  the  small  college  has  its  place  and  will  not  lose  it,  if  it  is 
able  to  do  thorough  and  honest  work,  he  warns  both  the  North 
and  the  South  against  the  error  of  multiplying  colleges.  He 
believes  that  our  chief  energy  and  strength  in  this  line  should 
be  expended  upon  deepening  our  work  instead  of  expanding 
it.  Nothing  is  more  distressing  to  the  Church  than  to  have 
upon  its  hands  a  multitude  of  educational  or  missionary 
charges  whose  feeble  and  continuous  cry  for  aid  is  heeded  by 
none  and  whose  service  to  the  cause  is  neither  comprehensive 
nor  adequate.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the  ideal 
remedy  for  Lutheran  educational  matters  is  a  single  thorough- 
ly equipped  and  amply  endowed  institution  or  university  at 
some  suitable  centre,  to  which  Lutherans  would  flock  from  a 
large  surrounding  region,  unless  many  of  our  flourishing 
local  centres  were  supplied  with  academies  which  would  be- 
come direct  feeders  to  the  one  central  institution.  Mere  en- 
dowment and  size  would  not  meet  the  need  of  our  Church,  nor 
would  it  probably  attract  the  students.  It  is  only  intense  loy- 
alty and  conviction  of  the  importance  for  that  which  the 
Church  college  stands,  and  the  personal  strength  of  the  teach- 
ers, that  will  enable  a  religious  college  to  do  its  work.      A 
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deep  local  interest  in  the  principles  for  which  the  college  stands 
in  several  densely  populated  Church  centres,  even  if  the  in- 
stitutions be  not  so  strong  financially,  may  do  more  good  than 
a  large  central  institution  which  is  separated  from  its  constit- 
uency not  merely  or  chiefly  by  physical  distances,  but  by  differ- 
ent types  of  principle  and  doctrine.  While,  for  instance,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  might,  perhaps,  have  been  served  by  a 
single  Lutheran  College,  many  years  of  history  have  shown 
adequately  and  conclusively  that  when  the  State  possessed  but 
one  Lutheran  college,  that  college  did  not  serve  all  the  Luth- 
erans of  the  State.  History  has  also  shown  that  a  far  stronger 
Lutheran  spirit  has  been  developed  and  has  spread  through- 
out the  ranks  of  the  ministry  in  regions  which  have  been  served 
by  Muhlenberg  and  by  Thiel  Colleges  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  either  of  these  institutions  had  never  been  founded. 
The  founding  of  Muhlenberg  College,  in  particular,  has  not 
been  a  mistake,  and  it  is  our  conviction  that  it  has  done  more 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  sound  Lutheranism  within  the  Min- 
iterium  of  Pennsylvania  than  could  have  been  accomplished, 
for  instance,  at  Gettysburg  if  the  latter  institution  had  pos- 
sessed an  endowment  of  a  $100,000,000  and  had  had  an  at- 
tendance of  two  thousand  (2000)  students  annually.  On  the 
other  hand  if  Muhlenberg  College  had  the  endowment  and 
number  of  students  already  alluded  to,  and  Gettysburg  were 
blotted  out,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  Muhlenberg  could 
he  doing  for  the  General  Synod  that  which  should  be  done  by 
its  own  institutions  at  Wittenburg  and  Gettysburg.  We  are 
not  so  familiar  with  the  conditions  at  Carthage  and  Atchison 
and  at  the  many  Scandinavian  institutions  in  the  West;  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  all  Lutherans  of  all  types  could  be 
made  to  rally  around  a  single,  grand  educational  institution 
in  every  Western  state.  Such  multiplication  of  educational 
institutions  as  the  South  has  seen,  with  its  apparently  greater 
slenderness  of  resources  than  obtains  in  the  North,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  either  more  able  financially,  or  more  able  to  unite 
solidly  in  a  practical  way,  though  it  be  less  dense  in  ratio  of 
Lutheran  population,  is  certainly  to  be  deprecated. 

The  large  college,  no  less  than  the  little  one,  has  its  limi- 
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tations.  Education  cannot,  like  merchandise,  be  dealt  with 
in  quantity.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  brainiest  Americans 
who  have  risen  to  prominence  and  success,  says  the  editor  of 
The  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  are  graduates  of  colleges  whose 
names  are  scarcely  known  outside  of  their  own  states. 

The  college  question  is  one  which  should  be  studied  more 
thoroughly  in  all  its  aspects  than  has  heretofore  been  done 
by  our  Church,  and  Dr.  Jacobs  has  done  well  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  in  thus  reviewing  the  situation  in  the  South. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  BODY  OF  CHRIST. 

Thb  Body  of  Christ.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Itutitutitm  and  Doctrim  0/ 
Holy  Communion,  By  Charles  Gore^  M,  A.,  D,  />.,  of  the  Community  of  the 
ResorrectioD,  Caoon  of  Westminster.  New  York:  Charles  Scribners  Sons, 
'53-'57  ^^^  avenue,    pp.  330.    Price,  I1.75. 

Canon  Gore  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  rendering 
an  abstract  theological  discussion  luminous  and  attractive. 
Part  of  the  attraction  is  due  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  his  publishers 
who  print  his  productions  in  large,  clear  type  and  on  a  small 
page.  It  is  also  due,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  mode  of  treatment,  the  clearness  and  unity  of  his 
arrangement,  and  the  topical  cast  of  his  manner  of  discussion. 

His  method  in  this  volume,  as  elsewhere  generally,  is  to 
devote  a  section  to  each  of  the  points  under  his  general  theme. 
He  then  establishes  clearly  in  the  reader's  mind  the  point 
which  is  at  issue  and  proceeds  gradually  to  unfold  his  own  po- 
sition and  to  adduce  the  evidence  first  of  Scripture  and  of  the 
early  Church  Fathers,  as  well,  if  possible,  as  of  the  Church 
at  large,  in  confirmation  of  the  view  upheld  by  himself. 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  to  find  him  attempting  to  support  in  the 
mind  of  his  own  particular  reading  public  the  objective  charac- 
ter and  value  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  way  of 
obtaining  a  preliminary  hold  upon  the  reader  for  the  import- 
ance and  naturalness  and  power  of  the  eucharist,  he  quotes 
Goethe  among  moderns,  in  its  favor ;  and  Justin  Martyr  as  the 
representatives  of  the  cultured  ancient  pagan  world. 

He  roots  the  generic  idea  of  a  sacrament  in  Robertson 
Smith's  studies  on  sacrifice  and  then  proceeds  to  an  exposition 
of  the  fundamental  sacramental  principle,  quoting  such  writers 
as  Westcott  and  Moule  in  discussing  the  New  Testament  pas- 
sages referring  to  the  Lord's  Supper.    Both  here  and  through- 
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out  his  work,  our  author  assumes  the  mistaken  position  that 
John  VI.  refers  directly  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

He  urges  some  powerful  facts  for  the  naturalness  of  an 
institution  such  as  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  of  Baptism,  in  a 
religion  in  which  God  himself  'manifested  himself  in  the  flesh.' 
"The  indei>endence  of  the  immortal  spirit — ^the  only  seat  of 
human  spirituality — upon  material  conditions,  at  its  origin  and 
throughout  its  existence  upon  the  earth,  is  the  most  convinc- 
ing refutation  of  a  great  deal  of  language  used  in  repudiation 
of  the  sacramental  principle." 

"So  inextricably,  in  fact,  is  the  human  spirit  implicated 
in  the  flesh  that  it  is  only  through  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  that  it  is  able  originally  to  act  at  all ;  and  in  the  rela- 
tions of  men  to  one  another  their  life  is  carried  on,  to  an  ex- 
lent  which  reflection  leads  us  to  realize  more  and  more,  upon 
a  basis  of  what  one  mav  call  natural  sacraments.  Thus  hand- 
shaking  is  the  sacrament  of  friendship,  and  kissing  the  sacra- 
ment of  love.  And  each  in  expressing  also  intensifies  the 
emotion  which  it  expresses.  The  spirit  in  us  feeds  upon  the 
material  of  its  own  symbols.  The  flag  again  is  the  sacrament 
of  the  soldier's  honor,  and  can  stimulate  it  to  the  point  of  ut- 
termost self-sacrifice." 

After  making  his  preliminary  stand  sure,  the  Canon  pro- 
ceeds to  the  establishment  of  the  proposition  that  what  we  re- 
ceive in  Holy  Communion  is  actually  the  flesh — body  and 
blood  of  Christ — the  spiritual  element  of  life  of  Christ's  man- 
hood, inseparable  from  His  whole  living  self ;  and  attempts  to 
prove  a  very  large  and  wide  agreement  at  this  point  in  the 
Episcopal,  Roman,  Lutheran  and  Greek  Church,  and  the  Re- 
formed Church  outside  of  Zwingli  or  Socinian  teachings.  He 
makes  citations  from  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Hilary 
and  Augustin  and  from  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  He  quotes 
Thomassin's  saying  that  the  eucharist  is  "the  extension  of  the 
incarnation."  **The  incarnation  gaped,  as  it  were,  incomplete 
and  suspended,  until  in  all  its  parts  and  elements  it  was  ful- 
filled through  the  eucharist."  He  also  admits  the  existence  of 
certain  tendencies  in  Origen,  Clement,  Jerome,  Ratramnus, 
Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian,  which  interfere  with  the  catholicity 
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of  this  teaching.  Nevertheless  he  thinks  that  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  constantly  believed  in  a  real  communication  to  us 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  glorified  Christ. 

Proceeding  now  to  deal  with  the  relation  of  this  real  glori- 
fied Christ  in  the  sacrament  to  the  bread  and  wine,  he  argues 
strongly  for  the  objectively  real  presence  in  the  eucharist. 
But  in  doing  this,  he  uses  that  Episcopal  view  of  the  Church's 
priestly  oblation  and  presentation  of  the  elements  which  is  for- 
eign to  the  Lutheran  Church.     It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  not  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the   Lutheran  doctrine  on  the 
whole  subject  in  detail,  and  does  not  make  use  of  it,  if  not  by 
way  of  adoption,  at  least,  by  way  of  full  and  helpful  contrast 
and  illustration.     His  theory,  treated  at  length,  that  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  depends  upon 
and  varies  with  the  faith  of  the  recipient  is  very  carefully  put, 
but  could  not  be  sanctioned  by  our  Church,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer  the  Canon's  basing  this  position  on  the 
metaphysical  dogma  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  is  thor- 
oughly reprehensible.     While  his  metaphysical  position,  in  so 
far,  is  correct,  without  the  undue  inferences  that  are  to  be 
drawn  from  it,  yet  it  leaves  out  of  sight  other  metaphysical 
points  which  must  be  considered  in  any  such  statement  as 
he  makes  with  reference  to  this  doctrine.     If  the  objectivity 
of  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  faith  of  the  individual  on  the  grounds  which  the 
Canon  assigns,  then  the  objectivity  of  Christ  hanging  on  the 
cross  and  of  his  resurrection  are  similarly  affected  by  the 
dogma  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge.     His  metaphysical  ex- 
planation, while  injurious,  would  do  enormous  damage,  if  car- 
ried logically  throughout  the  Christian  system ;  and  would  in 
that  case  defeat  its  very  purpose  in  the  special  application  here 
intended  for  the  eucharist. 

In  proceeding  to  discuss  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  con- 
secration, the  Canon,  as  we  should  expect,  makes  much  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  sacrifie.  He  indeed  does  score  the  high 
church  views  in  his  own  communion,  which  tend  to  confuse 
the  sacrifice  we  offer  in  the  Protestant  mass  with  the  sacrifice 
made  by  Christ  for  propitiation.    He  enlarges  on  the  room 
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that  there  is  in  the  Christian  Church  for  non-propitiatory  sac- 
rifices, and  on  the  idea  so  common  in  the  Anglican  Church,  that 
the  Church  itself  has  priestly  authority  to  oflfer  the  sacrifices 
of  thanksgiving.  The  doctrine  of  a  non-expiatory  church 
priesthood,  in  distinction  from  our  own  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal priesthood  of  believers,  is  seen  to  permeate  this  whole 
book,  and  in  the  Canon's  apt  hand  becomes  a  very  lucid  ex- 
planation of  many  things  in  the  Episcopal  ritual.  That  the 
ministry  is  in  no  sense  a  priesthood,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
but  a  different  mode  of  application  of  the  Word,  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  the  "Audible  Word"  and  the  "Visible  Word"; 
that  the  bodily  eating  is  a  different  thing  from  the  spiritual 
thing  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  John,  and  while  supernatural,  is 
yet  bodily  and  is  more  important  than  either  the  presentation 
or  the  consecration  of  the  elements ;  and  that  the  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  itself  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  words  "given  and  shed  for  you  for  the  remission 
of  sins"  is  not  recognized  by  the  Canon ;  and  would  be,  if  he 
were  not  an  Episcopalian,  an  exceedingly  great  help  to  him  in 
his  full  exposition  of  this  important  and  central  doctrine  in  his 
and  in  our  faith. 

The  book  throws  many  lights  into  the  great  subject  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  is  worthy  of  sympathetic  study  for  com- 
parison and  contrast,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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Hastings^  Dictionary. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Dealing  with  its  laDgaage,  literature  and 
contents,  including  the  Biblical  Theology.  Edited  by  James  Hastings,  M.  A., 
D.  D.  Volume  4.  From  Pleroma  to  Zuzim.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1902.     Qoth.     pp.  994.     Price,  ^5. 

The  fourth  yolume  of  this  great  dictionary  is  now  completed. 
We  ehall  speak  of  it  more  fully  in  an  article  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
Review.  It  contains  full  and  instructive  treatments  of  the  following 
doctrinal  subjects:  Power  of  the  keys,  prayer,  predestination,  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  priest,  prophecy  and  prophets,  propitiation,  provi- 
dence (only  a  column  and  a  half),  sociology,  regeneration,Redeemer, 
and  redemption  (two  columns),  religion  (one-half  column),  resur- 
rection, righteousness  in  Old  Testament  (nine  pages),  rlgliteousness 
in  New  Testament  (four  pages),  sacraments  (by  Dr.  Plummer,  two 
pages),  sacrifice  (by  W.  P.  Paterson,  twenty  pages),  salvation,  Sa^ 
vlour  (sixteen  pages),  sanctification  (three  and  a  half  pages),  Satan 
(five  pagec),  Shekinah  (two  pages),  sin  (seven  and  a  half  pages). 
Son  of  God  (nine  pages).  Son  of  Man  (ten  pages),  testament  (one 
page),  testimony  (one  column),  gift  of  tongues  (four  pages),  truth 
(three  pages),  will  (three  and  a  half  pages),  wisdom  (three  pages), 
world  (four  pages),  and  worship  in  Old  and  New  Testament  (two 
and  a  half  pages). 

Margoliouth's  Religions  of  Bible  Lands* 

Reugions  of  Bible  Lands.  By  D.  S.  Margoliouth,;M.  A.,  Laudian  Pro- 
fessor of  Aral>ic,  Oxford.  Christian  Study  Manuals,  edited  by  Rev.  R.  E.  Welsh, 
M.  A.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  3  and  5  W.  Eighteenth  street  1902. 
pp.  13a.    iVice,  60  cents. 

We  never  have  been  able  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 
trying  to  teach  the  elements  of  a  lofty  development  by  beginning  with 
that  which  is  low.  When  our  theological  seminaries  and  our  writers 
of  Biblical  subjects  attempt  to  give  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  or  of  any  phase  of  that  re- 
ligion, we  think  it  is  but  fair  to  exhibit  the  religion  in  its  highest 
and  best  estate,  and  not  first  of  all  to  study  it  in  embryo.  This  is 
true  as  a  scientific  principle,  and  it  is  especially  true  when  the  whole 
of  the  embryonic  stage  is  Interwoven  with  uncertainty.  Studies  of 
origins  are  all  right  for  specialists,  who  already  have  a  clear  and 
thorough  grasp  of  the  state  of  full  development;  but  they  are  all 
wrong  as  a  method  for  imparting  knowledge  to  beginners  in  any  de- 
partment of  science  or  religion.  When  then  we  come  to  popularize 
such  lesults,  as  for  instance,  Robertson  Smith  reached  in  his  re- 
searchefi  on  the  early  religion  of  the  Semites,  we  are  not  really 
helping  Bible  students  very  much.  Both  the  theories  and  the  facts 
in  the  origin  of  this  particular  branch  of  historical  learning  are  of 
such  a  character  that  they  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  its  best  state.  And  when,  as  is  the  case  in  the  handy  lit- 
tle ''Christian  Study  Manuals,"  which  is  before  us,  and  which  has 
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been  written  by  the  learned  Professor  Margoliouth,  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  heathenism  here  presented  and  the  monothe- 
ism of  the  Old  Testament;  and  when  in  fact  we  are  left  in  donbt  as 
to  how  the  author  would  connect  the  results  of  the  researches  here 
exhibited  with  the  revelation  of  Gk>d  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  book 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  useful  for  the  general  Bible  reader.  For 
clergymen  and  scholars  and  for  investigators  who  have  made  a  par- 
ticular study  of  the  origin  of  religions,  this  book  is  a  very  handy  sum- 
mary of  such  principles  as  science  has  been  able  to  apply  to  the  facts 
that  are  to  be  found  in  early  Oriental  religions. 

The  religions  treated  are  the  polytheistic  Semitic  religions,  in 
which  the  subjects  of  fetishes,  animism,  the  nature  of  the  varioiiB 
gods  as  appears  from  their  names,  the  mixture  of  gods,  the  charactw 
of  gods,  and  the  duties  of  the  gods  are  discussed.  The  whole  theory 
of  what  man  does  for  the  gods  seems  to  be  subserved  under  the  prin- 
ciple that  man  seeks  to  gratify  the  wants  of  the  gods,  first  as  to  their 
lesJdenoes,  second  as  to  gifts,  third  as  to  servants,  fourth  as  to  food, 
fifth  as  to  clothing,  sixth  as  to  entertainments.  To  our  mind  this 
list  is  defective,  as  it  appears  to  assume  that  all  man's  worship  con- 
sists in  the  attempt  to  gratify  the  gods'  wants;  and  that  none  of  it 
springs  from  disinterested  gratitude  on  man's  part  toward  the  gods. 
The  topics  of  prophecy,  morals  and  the  future  life  are  also  treated 
in  connection  with  a  consideration  of  the  Semitic  religicms. 

In  considering  the  religion  of  Egypt  something  is  said  of  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  religion.  The  mummy  and 
its  meaning,  and  animal  worship  are  described.  Then  follows  ex- 
tended well-selected  material  on  the  gods  of  Egypt,  the  festivals  and 
the  sacred  books.  The  final  chapter  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the 
religion  of  Persia. 

In  the  whole  treatise,  allusions  to  the  Bible  are  not  primary,  but 
are  secondary  and  incidental,  and  some  of  them,  as  e.  g.  that  to 
Melchizedek,  King  of  Salem,  are  not  in  consonance  with  Evangeli- 
cal teaching  on  the  subject  Nevertheless  there  is  no  negative 
critical  bias  behind  the  work  well  done  here. 

JKLeyer's  ^  Love  to  the  Uttennott*^ 

LOVB  TO  THE  Uttermost.  Expositions  of  John  XIII^XXI.  By  Rev.  F.  B, 
Meyery  B,  A,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  publishers.  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Toronto.     293  pages.    $1. 

This  duodecimo  volume  is  the  sequel  of  the  same  author's  previ- 
ous volume  of  expositions  of  John  I-XII,  entitled  "The  Life  and 
Light  of  Men."  It  contains  thirty-seven  chapters  or  expositions  of 
John  XII-XXI,  the  last  of  which  weave  together  the  Passion  His- 
tory from  the  four  evangelists.  The  book  is  worthy  of  all  praise 
for  its  practical  and  interestingly  religious  character.  Its  careful 
perusal  by  pastors  will  aid  them  in  plainness  and  clearness  of  ap- 
proach in  preaching  to  their  people,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them 
a  pattern  of  chaste  language  and  good  literary  style.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  few  books  that  may  be  recommended  to  all  classy  of  Chris- 
tian readers,  especially  the  shut-ins.  E.  M.  G. 
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SYSTEMATIC. 

Burrell'fl  Vonderftd  Teacher* 

The  Wonderful  Teacher,  and  What  He  Taught.  By  David  Jamts 
Burrell^  D,  Z>.,  Pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church  at  Fifth  avenae  and  Twenty-ointh 
street.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Toronto,  pp.  327. 
Price,  $1.20  net 

This  book  is  remarkable  as  a  popular  dogmatic.  It  is  an  ex- 
position of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  reasoned  out  from 
the  words  of  Jesus  with  an  unusual  power.  The  writer  first  intro- 
duces us  to  Jesus  as  a  wonderful  teacher  and  then  brings  before  our 
eye  His  fundamental  doctrines  of  God,  of  Man  and  of  Himeelf,  the 
God-man.  Thence,  he  turns  to  a  series  of  topics  connected  with  the 
Kingdom.  First  the  Kingdom,  and  then  the  Church,  then  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Holy  Ghost,  and  finally  the  Individual  MenHber  of  the 
Kingdom.  Going  now  to  the  sphere  of  ethics,  he  considers  both  the 
moral  and  ceremonial  law,  and  such  particulars  as  the  home,  the 
labor  problem,  civil  government,  missions,  wealth,  the  Sabbath, 
honesty,  temperance,  prayer,  etc.  In  conclusion  he  touches  on  the 
doctrine  of  "The  Last  Things." 

The  book  can  be  commended  throughout.  Its  attitude  toward 
unwholesome  Biblical  criticism,  toward  the  doctrinal  discussions  of 
the  day,  toward  the  social  questions  of  the  day,  and  toward  the  doc- 
trinf  e  treated  in  its  pages  is  both  correct  and  convincing.  On  some 
points,  e.  g.  on  the  matter  of  temperance  and  total  abstinence,  the 
liUtheran  Church  would  not  agree  with  his  conclusion,  and  yet  the 
reasoning  which  he  presents  in  order  to  reach  it  is  so  fair  and  so 
lacking  in  narrowness  of  assertion  that  dissent  as  to  particular 
result  is  Quite  possible,  together  with  assent  as  to  general  principles 
employed  in  reaching  the  result  Coming  as  this  book  does  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  oldest  church  of  the  continent,  the  Marble  Collegi- 
ate Reformed  Church,  of  New  York,  its  words  to  men  of  wealth, 
and  to  the  citizens  of  our  land,  should  bear  some  weight.  The  book 
will  be  a  good  thing  to  put  into  the  hand  of  many  a  thoughtful  mind. 


HISTORICAL. 

PmL  Prick's  New  Ufe  of  Muhlenberg. 

Henry  Mblchior  Muhlenbbrg,  Patriarek  of  the  Lutheran  Churrh  in 
America,  By  the  Rev,  W,  JC,  Frick,  D.  D,  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publica- 
tion Society.     Lutheran  Hand-Book  Series.    Price,  40  cents. 

This  intensely  interesting  little  volume  is  a  credit  to  its  project- 
ors and  to  its  author.  In  clear,  simple  language,  full  of  life,  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  is  carried  from  beginning  to  end,  with  dis- 
criminating side  views  and  Judgments  scattered  with  a  liberal  hand 
throughout  the  tale.  The  church  should  rejoice  in  possessing  this 
living  little  classic  embodying  the  life  of  her  patriarch,  as  apples 
of  gold  in  a  picture  of  silver.  There  are  a  few  things  which  the 
marked  individuality  of  the  writer  is  responsible  for,  and  which  per- 
haps are  not  in  an  entire  agreement  with  our  own  personal  taste. 
For  one  thing,  the  author,  like  Prof.  Graebner,  as  a  man  from  the 
West,  sees  the  whole  Pennsylvania  situation  of  a  century  and  a  half 
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ago  wKh  Western  eyes.  This  in  some  instances,  especially  as  Dr. 
Prick  originated  in  the  East,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  both  the 
region  and  the  facts  treated  in  his  book,  renders  him  a  most  excellent 
authority  on  the  history  and  personal  hardships  of  the  lives  of  the 
Founders,  but  it  also  causes  points  of  viewto  be  introduced  and  empha- 
sized which  perhaps  would  have  been  passed  over  with  lighter  hand 
by  one  who  was  treating  the  story  as  a  thing  in  itself,  and  not  with 
a  view  to  comparison  with  similar  scenes  in  later  days.  When  a  pop- 
ular history  of  our  church's  heroes  is  placed  before  our  people  In  a 
rormal  way,  we  personally  prefer  a  somewhat  less  extensive  use  of 
the  back  door  entrance  to  a  man's  deeds  and  life.  In  a  strictly  his- 
torical treatise,  where  every  private  and  minor  effect  is  of  Import- 
ance, and  where  also  it  is  more  or  less  secure  from  an  unsympa- 
iheiic  general  eye,  details  which  are  not  to  edification,  or  which  give 
the  them*  an  air  of  trivial  familiarity,  can  be  safely  introduced;  but 
in  a  popular  narrative,  particularly  one  intended  to  inspire  the  young 
men  and  young  women  of  the  church,  some  things,  while  they 
brighten  a  page,  nevertheless  do  not  really  exalt  the  subject. 
Again,  the  Common  Service  of  to-day  is  lifted  into,  perhaps  a  greater 
prominence  than  a  strictly  judicial  weighing  of  material  might  per- 
mit, and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  order  of  the  Savoy  Church  is  treat- 
ed with  entire  justice.  The  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  has  no 
Senior  to  this  day,  as  the  book  states.  The  quotation  of  Benjamin 
Pranklln  relative  to  the  Palatine  Boers  should  perhaps  have  had 
considerable  more  explanation,  or  if  there  were  no  space  for  this, 
might  have  been  omitted.  And  now  finally  to  be  quite  frank  we  tie 
up  our  little  sheaf  of  mild  and  minor  suggestions  with  two  tiny  ad- 
ditional wisps.  (1)  the  frequent  familiar  use  of  the  word  "parson," 
as  applied  to  Muhlenberg,  or  any  other  noble  missionary,  intended 
for  the  ears  of  young  Lutherans,  is  not  pleasant  to  us,  and  (2)  we 
do  not  like  the  quotation  from  Prof.  Graebner  as  to  the  importance 
of  Ihe  organization  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.  Prof. 
Graebner  has  written  a  wonderfully  vivid  and  in  many  respects  an 
extraordinary  history;  but  his  historical  judgment  is  not  one  which 
the  Church  should  be  encouraged  to  uphold  as  a  final  verdict.  And 
is  Prof.  Graebner  the  only  or  the  first  one  who  has  expressed  this 
historical  verdict?  Is  his  spirit  toward  the  subject  of  this  biogra- 
phy of  such  a  character  as  to  render  him  worthy  of  being  exalted 
to  the  judge's  bench  in  the  testing  of  one  of  this  life's  leading  epochs. 
We  understand  that  the  idea  may  have  been  to  quote  the  admis- 
sion of  even  one  unfriendly  source,  but  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  do- 
ing it.  Dr.  Mann  is  not  only  a  better  authority,  but  deserves  more 
prominence  as  an  authority  in  this  particular  field. 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  these  matters  are  but  details, 
and  that  they  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  general  excellence 
of  the  work.  We  trust  the  book  will  be  read  widely  and  appreciated 
fuliy  by  the  whole  Church,  as  it  richly  deserves  to  be. 

The  New  History  of  the  Texas  SynocL 

History  of  the  First  Gkrman  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  in  Trxas, 
fy  auihoriiy  af  (he  Synod  at  its  fiftieth  jubilee.  By  Joannis  Afgebrof.  1902. 
Published  bv  the  Synod.  To  be  had  of  Rev.  O.  Hartman,  No.  105  E.  Fourteenth 
street,  Austin,  Tex.,  and  of  Wartburg  Publishing  House,  No.  56  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago,  III.     Cloth,     pp.  368.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Synod  of  Texas  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  handsomely 
printed  history  of  over  350  pages  which  has  been  issued  in  ita  name 
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and  by  its  authority.  Th^  book  is  not  merely  attractive  in  appear- 
ance»  but  it  is  also  extraordinarily  well  written.  Matter  has  been 
selected  with  care,  and  the  course  of  events  has  been  depicted  in  an 
able  and  impartial  manner.  The  Texas  Synod  was  formerly  in  con- 
nection with  the  General  Council,  but  resolved  to  separate  from  the 
General  Council  and  to  join  the  Synod  of  Iowa  in  the  year  1894. 
It  received  its  dismissal  from  the  General  Council  in  1897.  Its 
grounds  for  leaving  the  Council  were  not  because  of  any  opposition 
to  the  Council,  but  because  the  latter  body  possessed  no  common 
Theological  Seminary  to  which  the  Texas  Synod  found  it  practica- 
ble to  send  its  young  people  to  be  prepared  for  the  ministry. 

This  history  speaks  in  a  most  favorable  manner  of  the  General 
Council  and  its  work.    Thus,  on  page  164,  it  says: 

"The  Council  has  done  much,  very  much  towards  securing  the 
high  position  of  respect  which  the  Lutheran  Church  now  occupies 
among  the  denominations  of  America,  not  only  because  it  has  so 
ably  Justified  the  Lutheran  Church's  right  to  exist,  but  also  because 
it  has  made  the  true  catholicity  of  our  church  evident  to  all.  It 
has  counted  among  its  members  the  most  prominent  of  American 
Lutheran  theologians  such  as  C.  P.  Krauth,  W.  J.  Mann,  B.  M. 
Schmucker,  W.  A.  Passavant,  and  others,  men  of  thorough  and  many- 
sided  knowledge,  and  of  noble  character,  who  raised  to  new  es- 
teem the  theology  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  which  had 
previously  fallen  very  low  in  the  public  estimate. 

"And  what  the  (General  Council  has  ^done  to  bring  about  a  union 
of  Lutheran  brethren  in  the  faith  on  the  one  invincible  grround  of 
the  Confession  is  also  a  very  great  deal,  and  although  the  honorable 
ofltorts  made  to  achieve  that  result  ha\e  not  come  to  fruition,  not 
simply  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  brethren  in  the  faith,  but 
also  because  the  Council  has  been  greatly  misunderstood;  it  is  none 
the  less  worthy  of  recognition  that  the  General  Council  has  re- 
mained conscious  of  this  its  mighty  task  to  the  present  day.  Those 
were  true  words  which  the  then  president  of  the  Council  uttered  in 
1884:  'Whatever  the  difficulties  and  the  weaknesses  of  our  General 
Council  may  be  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  certain,  that  it  has  its 
weighty  mission  in  the  history  of  our  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
and  that  it  will  prove  itself  to  be  the  more  fitted  to  the  fulfillment  of 
this  mission,  the  more  securely  and  faithful  it  continues  to  build  on 
the  foundation  that  it  originally  laid.' '' 

The  General  Council  should  feel  very  thankful  to  the  Texas 
Synod  for  these  well-spoken  and  timely  words  of  appreciation. 

In  this  book  incidentally  there  is  to  be  found  a  very  pleasing 
p)Cture  of  the  life  of  the  early  German  pioneers  in  Texas.  The  de- 
scription of  San  Antonio  before  1852  is  highly  interesting.  The 
volume  is  doubtless  the  first  and  only  history  of  German  Life  in 
Texas  published,  and  also  on  this  account  it  is  well  worth  readng. 

The  New  History  of  the  North  Carolina  Synod. 
The  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  and  Ministerium 
OF  North  Carolina.  Jn  commemoration  of  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 
By  G.  D,  Bemheim^  />.  />.,  and  George  H.  Cox^  Z>.  D.  "  Remember  the  d«yi 
of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many  geoeratioos :  ask  thy  father,  and  be  will  shew 
thee;  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee." — Deat.  32:  7.  1902.  pp.  189.  To 
be  had  of  Rev.  V.  Y.  Boozer,  Depositary,  Salisbury,  N.  C.    Ronte  N.  i.     Price, 

In  1903  the  North  Carolina  Synod  will  celebrate  its  Centennial 
Anniversary.    The  first  meeting  of  Lutheran  pastors  in  the  state 
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was  held  as  early  as  1794,  but  the  first  meeting  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  Synod  was  held  on  May  2,  1803,  in  Salisbury. 
Four  clergymen  and  fourteen  lay  delegates  constituted  the  conyeu- 
tion.  That  same  Fall  the  North  Carolina  Synod  met  again  and 
adopted  a  constitution,  which  was  simply  a  statement  of  the  laws 
by  which  they  proposed  to  be  governed  and  not  a  confessional  in- 
strument In  1S04  the  Synod  ordered  that  the  first  twenty-one  ar- 
ticles of  the  Augsburg  Confession  be  printed  on  sheets  so  that  all 
members  of  congregations  might  obtain  them  at  a  small  price,  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  In  1806  the  Synod  declared 
that  Luther's  Small  Catechism  must  ever  be  the  basis  of  catecheti- 
cal instruction.  In  1818  the  Synod  published  a  revised  constitution 
and  the  twenty-two  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  which  is 
said  to  be  the  first  formal  recognition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
by  any  Synod  in  America. 

In  1820  the  North  Carolina  Synod  was  represented  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  General  Synod  by  the  famous  Rev.  O.  Shober.  In  1846 
the  Synod  asked  its  candidates  for  ordination  whether  they  be- 
lieve that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God  are  taught 
in  a  manner  substantially  correct  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  In  1896  the  Synod  adopted  the  following  as 
its  confessional  basis:  "We  believe  that  the  Unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession  is,  in  all  its  parts,  in  harmony  with  Uie  Word  of  God, 
and  is  a  correct  exhibition  of  doctrine.  We  believe  that  the  Apol- 
ogy, the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  the  Smalcald  Articles,  and  the  For- 
mula of  Concord  are  a  faithful  development  of  defence  of  tlie  doc- 
trines of  the  Word  of  God  as  set  forth  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.'' 
In  1889  the  Synod  adopted  her  present  confessional  basis  which  de- 
clares "that  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  is,  in  ail  its  parts, 
in  harmony  with  this  rule  of  faith  and  is  a  correct  ^chibitlon  ot  its 
doctrine;  and  that  the  Apology,  the  Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms 
of  Luther,  the  Smalcald  Articles,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord  are 
a  faithful  development  and  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  God's  Word 
and  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  All  questions  concerning  the  faith 
of  the  Church,  its  ministers  or  congregations,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  shall  be  judged  and  decided  accord- 
ing to  this  rule  and  these  Confessions.'' 

All  this  is  well  told  and  amplified  in  the  first  four  chapters  of 
the  history  before  us.  The  fifth  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  a  sur- 
vey of  the  territory  and  growth  of  the  Synod,  tells  us  that  in  1816 
there  were  in  the  Synod  nine  pastors,  nine  candidates,  seven  cate- 
chists  and  about  sixty  congregations,  numbering  perhaps  six  thou- 
sand members  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Out  of  this  body  was  organiieed,  in  the 
midst  of  friction  and  difficulties,  the  Tennessee  Synod.  In  1824  the 
South  Carolina  Synod  was  organized.  In  1842  the  South  West  Vir- 
ginia Synod  was  organized.  Nevertheless  the  North  Carolina  Ssmod 
still  numbers  thirty-eight  pastors,  sixty-two  congregations,  and 
nearly  eight  thousand  members. 

Chapter  sixth  is  devoted  to  the  rupture  of  1819-20,  which  result- 
ed, under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Philip  and  David  Henkel,  in  the 
organization  of  the  Tennessee  Synod.  The  facts  are  stated  cau- 
tiously. A  chapter  is  given  to  the  License  System  so  much  in  vogue 
in  the  early  days  of  our  Church,  and  another  to  the  Ssmod's  con- 
nection with  the  general  bodies  of  the  Church.  Other  chapters 
deal  with  the  educational  work  of  the  Synod,  the  liturgy,  with  church 
extension,  missionary  Journeys,  missions  among  the  colored  people. 
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etc.  Tbe  concluding  part  of  the  volume  contains  sketches  of  all  the 
congregations  of  the  Synod  in  alphabetical  order.  The  sketches 
average  from  a  quarter  of  a  page  to  two  pages  in  length  each. 
The  statement  that  the  organ  in  "the  Organ  Church"  of  North  Car- 
olina was  the  first  of  any  kind  in  any  Lutheran  Church  in  North 
Carolina  is  no  doubt  correct.  The  earliest  home  of  the  organ  in 
America,  with  one  or  two  isolated  excdptions,  was  in  the  Lutheran 
and  Moravian  Churches  in  Pennsylvania.  The  work  concludes  with 
a  very  convenient  abstract  of  the  noteworthy  transactions  of  Synod 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  with  tabulated  sketches  of  every 
minister  ever  connected  with  Synod,  tables  of  the  growth  of  the 
Synod,  summaries  of  parochial  and  financial  reports,  lists  of  the 
officers  of  the  Synod  from  the  beginning  of  all  the  places  and  times 
when  and  where  the  meetings  were  held,  etc.  The  book  is  a  credit 
to  the  Synod. 


PRACTICAL. 

Rev*  Afinand  Miller's  New  Book  on  The  Lord's  Prayer* 

The  Perfect  Prayi^r  and  Its  Lessons.  A  dmntional  stud^-  of  the  Lordts 
Prayer^  on  the  basis  of  the  explaoation  in  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism.  By  Pastor 
C,  Armand  AfilUr^  M.  A.,  author  of  "  The  Way  of  the  Cross,"  etc.  Philadelphia : 
General  Council  Publication  House.     1902.     pp.  141.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  habit  of  prayer  is  one  constantly  used  by  the  Christian; 
and  yet  it  becomes  altogether  useless  as  soon  as  it  degenerates  Into 
a  mere  habit.  Therefore,  every  work  that  freshens  and  aids  oar 
spirit  in  its  insight  into  prayer  is  to  be  welcomed.  In  the  devout  lit- 
tle book  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Armand  Miller,  of  New  York,  and 
published  by  our  Publication  Board,  it  is  not  merely  prayer  in  gen- 
eral, but  the  perfect  prayer  of  the  Lord,  as  it  constitutes  the  third 
article  of  the  catechism  that  forms  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  au- 
thor rightfully  alludes  to  a  scarcity  of  Lutheran  literature  on  this 
third  part  of  the  catechism.  His  unfolding  of  the  Lord's  prayer  is 
rich  in  explanation  and  exposition,  living  in  style  and  devout  in  spirit. 
The  little  book  closes  with  a  carefully  worked  out  and  comprehen- 
sive guide  to  prayer,  which  includes  in  a  simple  and  practical  way 
the  many  objects  for  which  the  Christian  should  pray,  as  they  are 
grouped  in  rubrics,  as  it  were,  under  each  of  the  petitions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Whether  for  personal  use,  for  catechetical  instruction, 
or  for  presentation  to  young  church  members,  the  book  is  a  yaluable 
addition  to  our  literature. 

Morgan's  Estimate  of  Life* 

The  True  Estimate  of  Life,  and  How  to  Live.  Addresses  delivered  at 
Northfield,  By  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  pub- 
lishers, Chicago,  New  York  and  Toronto. 

There  are  some  books  the  reading  of  which  confers  a  negative 
benefit,  that  is,  one  may  learn  how  not  to  do  rather  than  how  to  do. 
For  preachers  this  book  is  largely  of  that  sort.  While  the  nine  "ad- 
dresses'* here  published  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  criticised  as  though 
they  were  "sermons,"  they  apparently  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
latter  and  fail  to  be  true  to  their  proper  structure.    Each  is  based 
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on  a  text,  and  with  most  of  them  outlines  are  suggested,  but  their 
development  is  disappointing.  Certain  points  of  no  special  import- 
ance or  connection  are  given  undue  prominence  in  the  type.  A  class 
of  illustrations  and  a  style  of  langruage  are  sometimes  used  that  are 
far  from  elegant,  and  an  undue  familiarity  shown  in  paraplirasing 
the  remarks  of  the  Lord  and  sacred  characters.  One  is  tempted  to 
think  that  the  author  is  striving  after  a  doubtful  reputation  for 
nonchalant  off- handedness.  The  smack  of  the  peripatetic  evangel- 
ist is  found  in  such  stereotyped  exclamations  as  "praise  God/' 
"praise  His  name."  and  references  to  and  illustrations  of  formal 
conversion,  "the  after  meeting,"  and  "the  inquiry  room."  Neverth^ 
less  there  is  not  a  little  good  in  the  volume.  There  is  a  warm-heart- 
edness about  the  author,  despite  his  appeal  to  the  subjective  and 
emotional,  that  might  well  be  copied  by  some  of  our  more  precise 
sermonizers.  There  are  some  very  beautiful  and  instructive  pas- 
ages  that  do  not  always  descend  to  the  commonplace.  And  there 
is  a  copious  knowledge  and  use  of  Scripture  that  is  quite  refresliing. 
One  could  wish  for  a  higher  exaltation  of  Christ  and  a  clearer  set- 
ting forth  of  man's  relation  to  Him.  With  this  supplied  as  the 
source  and  background  of  man's  life  one  would  find  the  means  and 
feel  more  encouraged  in  striving  to  attain  the  author's  ideal. 

B.  M.  G. 

Lyman's  Pfcacliing  in  a  New  Age. 

Preaching  in  the  New  Age  :  An  Art  and  an  Incarnation,  A  series  of  six 
lectures  delivered  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary ^  upon  the  **Careit^*  Foun- 
dation^  in  the  Spring  of  igoo.  By  Albert  J.  Lymao,  D.  D.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.     1902.    pp.  147.     Price,  75  cents. 

This  lecturer  fittingly  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  modem 
Theological  Seminary,  and  of  that  cautious  Biblical  criticism  which 
wishes  to  combine  the  old  and  the  new  view  of  the  Scriptures,  though 
practically  It  loses  its  hold  on  either.  The  writer  loves  beauty  more 
than  he  hates  sin.  He  dwells  more  on  the  life  of  Christ  than  on  His 
death.  He  lays  more  weight  on  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man  and  in  the 
age,  than  in  the  means  of  grace.  He  presses  the  doctrine  of  incar- 
nation to  its  fullest  expansion,  and  depresses  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  to  a  minimum  area. 

These  lectures  are  fresh,  bright,  and  stimulating  talks  to  the 
p indents  of  Hartford  Seminary  prepared  on  the  basis  of  forty-four 
or  more  questions  which  the  students  themselves  gave  the  lecturer 
as  being  in  their  minds  the  most  important  questions  to  be  answered 
in  iliis  department.  In  developing  his  outline  of  preaching  he  flrstof 
all  establishes  the  fact  that  preaching  is  an  art  Art  reflects  the 
progress  of  the  mind  from  truth  through  beauty  to  Joy  and  Joyful 
action.  Preaching  is  learning  to  tune  together  the  message,  the 
man  giving  it,  and  the  man  listening  to  it  Preaching  in  addition 
to  being  an  art  is  also  an  incarnation.  As  Christ  is  the  light  of  the 
world,  so  are  the  preachers  the  light  of  the  world.  They  shine  by 
his  light  In  them.  The  fact  that  preaching  is  an  incarnation  raises 
it  to  a  very  high  position,  and  young  men  are  not  to  get  it  by 
studying  rhetorical  gesture  and  the  glittering  phrases  of  the  intellec- 
tual band-box.  They  are  not  to  be  like  the  young  tutor  of  whom  it 
was  said,  "that  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  adornment  of 
his  person  he  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  neglect  of  his  duties." 
In  discussing  the  relation  of  the  new  age  to  preaching  the  author 
takes  a  very  rosy  view.  He  believes  that  science  investigating  Na- 
ture must  at  last  come  up  to  Jesus.    He  believes  that  it  is  possible 
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to  diBCusB  the  Higher  Criticism  when  it  is  necessary  by  being  fear- 
less, critical  and  fair,  and  yet  so  positive  as  not  to  instil  doubt  He 
believes  that  the  life  of  God  is  working  in  this  age  to  supplant  the 
spirit  of  traditionalism  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  intellectual  hu- 
mility and  of  a  deepened  spirituality.  He  considers  that  Christian 
Scientists  are  high  stepping  people  who  lack  both  humor  and  sym- 
metry. 

The  young  preacher  is  to  have  several  different  sermons  in 
course  of  preparation  at  once.  He  should  also  employ  different 
styles  of  handling  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  that  style  which 
is  best  for  himself.  The  author  believes  in  humor.  "Our  errand  is 
not  to  amuse,  but  to  serve.  But  it  is  to  amuse  or  anything  else  so  far 
us  it  will  serve.**  "Try  half  a  dozen  styles.**  "Style  is  the  whole 
man's  free  force,  flung  gallantly  into  genial  expression.**  Before  you 
preach  you  are  to  "get  stirred  all  through  by  something  fine.'*  The 
sermon  is  to  begin  where  the  people  are.  Pastoral  visitation  is 
necessary  for  sympathetic  preaching.  It  keeps  the  man  human. 
The  author  is  down  on  the  minister  who  lacks  terminal  facilities 
and  who  hammers  at  the  nail  so  long  that  the  head  comes  off.  He 
believes  that  a  man  should  reject  the  greater  part  of  what  he  writes. 
"Lumber  is  not  life.*'  "We  shall  not  avoid  platitude,  but  let  us,  by 
the  grace  of  Heaven,  avoid  vociferation  in  platitude,  and  especially 
avoid  vociferating  the  same  platitude  twice  in  the  same  sermon. 
God  save  us  from  oracular  intensity  in  commonplaces!*'  The  author 
is  down  on  preaching  that  is  either  stiff  or  long  drawn  out,  or  dry. 
The  sermon  is  to  be  first,  clear;  second,  interesting;  third,  progres- 
sive; that  is,  it  must  get  on  quickly  because  modern  men  are 
brought  up  on  newspapers;  fourth,  sincerely;  and  fifth,  sympathetic. 
Tou  are  not  to  pitch  into  your  congregation  as  though  they  were 
emissaries  of  Satan,  but  you  are  to  treat  them  as  a  company  of 
friends.  The  complete  spiritual  expression  of  the  entire  sermon 
must  be  concentrated  into  its  closing  third.  The  author  cays  some 
very  good  things  on  the  modern  congregation,  and  on  the  preachers 
being  in  touch  with  it.  "Even  on  the  ladder  that  reaches  to  heaven 
it  is  not  well  to  stand  half-way  up  the  ladder  above  your  people's 
heads."  The  preacher  is  to  incarnate  the  truth  of  Christ  for  his 
people. 

Moule^fl  Sennons. 

The  Old  Gospel  for  the  New  Age,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Prof.  H. 
C.  G,  MouU^  Z>.  Z>.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  i2mo.  pp.  239. 
Cloth,  with  gilt  side  title.    Price,  |i. 

This  volume,  with  a  very  interesting  preface  on  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Moule  by  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  is  profoundly  devotional. 
It  brings  peace,  strength  and  comfort  to  the  thoughtful  soul.  The 
secret  of  God's  presence,  the  bright  and  morning  star,  the  possessions 
of  self-surrender,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  love  of  God,  the  sight  of 
self  and  the  sight  of  Christ,  purity  in  heart — such  are  the  elements 
treated.  They  are  prefaced  by  a  powerful  presentation  of  the  Old 
Gospel  for  the  New  Age  in  which  the  person  and  the  redemption  of 
Christ  are  adequately  portrayed. 

Dr.  Moule's  life-work  has  been  as  a  teacher  of  theological  stu- 
dents, and  he  has  written  a  beautiful  book  "To  My  Younger 
Brethren."  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself,  even 
at  the  expense  of  cutting  off  the  reading  of  books  of  devotion.  For 
preaching  he  commends  Mr.  Spurgeon's  style  and  advocates  a  simple, 
natural  and  luminous  division  of  the  sermon.    He  urges  young  min- 
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isters  to  become  mastere  of  a  good  style.  He  says,  "A  neat,  atraigbt, 
well-worded  sentence  is  not  merely  a  literary  luxury.  It  is  practi- 
cally a  power,  it  is  far  easier  to  listen  to  than  a  careless,  formless 
sentence  and  is  far  easier  to  remember." 

The  sixteen  sermons  here  given  are  printed  in  large  attractiTe 
type, 

Ktiegele'fl  Country  Sermoos* 

Country  Sermons  on  Frkk  Texts.  Vol.  I,  second  editioD,  revbed  and 
enlmrged.  By  Rev.  F.  Kaegele,  a  Lutheran  cotmtry  parson.  Augusta  I^il>lishiog 
Company,  Crimora,  Va.  1902.  Cloth,  pp.  338.  Price,  $l.  Can  be  had  from 
the  General  Council  Publication  House,  1522  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  is  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  the  first  volume  of 
"Country  Sermons."  On  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter  the  author 
preaches  on  the  right  use  of  the/  doctrine  of  God's  election,  from  H 
Thess.  2:  13,  14.  He  says,  "What  is  the  mystery  in  God's  election r' 
Stated  in  short  words  it  is  this:  "God  wants  all  men  saved  and 
yet  chose  some  men  unto  salvation;  or,  God  chose  some  and  rejected 
none.  If  therefore  your  conscience  convicts  you  that  you  are  not 
yet  a  Christian,  then  let  the  doctrine  of  election  severely  alone;  for 
then  you  are  a  child  of  wrath  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  elec- 
tion of  grace.  There  was  of  course  no  need  at  all  that  God  should 
predestinate  you  to  damnation;  for  you  were  bom  into  that  way,  a 
child  of  wrath  by  nature.  But  go  and  study  the  ten  commandments 
that  you  may  know  your  lost  condition,  that  by  your  wickednesd 
you  are  rushing  on  to  hell.  But  if  you  are  standing  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  the  flesh  and  the  devil  would  tempt  you  with  scruples 
about  your  election,  then  do  not  seek  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of 
God.  that  could  only  lead  you  to  soul-destroying  error,  but  go  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  and  consider  how  He  died  for  your  sins  and  rose 
for  your  Justification." 
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BY  BEV.  F.  P.  MATSER. 


NINETEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY.* 

A.    Text:    Jonah  2:  1—3:  6  (10). 

(The  introduction  ought  to  oonitain  some  brief  remarks  on  the  obJeotloDt 
made  against  this  book.  Spcce  does  not  allow  us  here  to  enter  on  this.)  We 
have  neither  a  myth  nor  an  allegory  here,  but  an  historical  fact,  attovted  by 
our  Lord  himself.  Matt.  12:  40,  41.  That  Jonah  could  remain  three  days  In 
the  fieh  and  then  be  thrown  alive  on  dry  land  is  a  miracle,  and  unless  ws 
deny  the  possibility  of  miracles,  we  muf<t  accept  the  fact  as  recorded. 

Jonah's  Mission  to  Ninbvkh  a  Symbol  That  the  Ck>epxL  Is  fob  thk 

World. 

I.  The  world  needs  it 

1.  The  religious,  moral,  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Assyrian  capi- 

tal. 

a.  Brief  description  of  it.  Notwithstanding  its  sise,  power,  wealth 
and  glory,  it  lacked  everything  that  was  truly  good — ^no  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God — full  of  id(riatry  and  "wickedness,"  ch.  1: 
2,  about  the  same  ezpressioii  as  in  Gen.  6:  5;  18:  20,  2L 

b.  Nineveh  a  type  of  the  world  in  its  natural  condition.  It  "lieth 
in  wickedness."  I  John  5:  18;  is  without  God,  given  to  idolatry 
and  vice,  Rom.  1:  29-32.  The  degraded  and  pitiable  condition  of 
the  Gentile  world  in  all  times.  Enough  of  wickedness  even  in 
Christendom;  especially  have  large  cities  always  been  hot- beds 
of  iniquity  and  vice.    Give  examples. 

2.  What  will  and  must  be  the,  result  of  such  a  condition,  if  left  to  itself? 

a.  It  has  in  It  every  element  of  decay.  Sin  and  falsehood  must 
come  in  oontlict  with  themselves.  Selfishness  and  pride  come 
belore  the  fall  and  lead  to  it. 

b.  Besides  this,  the  judgments  of  a  righteous  Gk>d  will  come,  ch.  8: 
4c.;  Qen.  6:  7;  19:  13;  Nah.  8:  Iff.  The  same  threat  is  uttered 
against  individual  sinners,  Luke  18:  8-5;  Mai.  8:  5;  Matt.  24: 
48-51;  Gal.  6:  8. 

3.  Nor  has  the  world  a  remedy  within  itself. 

a.  Nineveh  had  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  word  of  (Sod.  With  all 
the  wisdom  of  heathen  sages,  they  oould  not  discover  the  remedy 
for  themselves  and  their  fellowmen.  Pilate  despairs,  John  18: 
38.  The.  world  and  the  individual  is  in  this  respect  as  helpless 
as  the  paralytic. 

b.  Help  must  come  from  without,  from  a  merciful  (3od.  Our  book 
begins  with  the  vrords:  "Now  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Jonah."  Thus  h&  sent  his  Word,  the  Gospel  into  the  world. 
Gen.  3:  15  u>  Rev.  22:  21.  This  is  the  world's  great  and  only 
remedy. 

II.  The  world  m  to  have  it 

1.  "Arise,  and  go  to  Nineveh,"  is  the  command  of  the  Lord.  He  will  not 
have  the  great  city  to  be  lost  without  a  chance  to  be  saved,  II  Pet  8: 
»b;  I  Tim.  2:  4;  Bz.  33:  11;  Luke  19:  10;  John  3:  16. 


^Outlines  for  sermons  between  thirteenth  and  eight«Mkth  Sunday  after 
Trinity  will  appear  in  a  future  number. 
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m.  Jonati'*  unwilllngneM  to  go  is  a  type  of  the  Jews'  unwiUingneis 
to  ftilfill  tlie  duty  which  they  owed  to  the  Geotile  world.  They 
regarded  themselves  forever  as  the  only  choeen  people.  Even 
the  Apoetles,  though  the  command  had  been  given,  Bdatt.  28: 
19,  hesitated  at  first,  Acte  11:  1-3.  And  many  professed  Chris- 
tians have  little  or  no  heart  for  the  perishing  millions  who  live 
without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world.  Have  we  fulfilled 
our  mission  toward  these  millions? 

t>.  Such  disobedience  does  not  go  unpunished,  ch.  1:  15;  Ez.  3:  IS. 
Israel  as  a  whole  did  not  fulfill  its  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  Rom. 
10:  21;  therefore  it  was  rejected  for  the  time  being,  Rom.  11: 
8-10. — Apply. 

c.    But  the  prophet  repents  and  the  command  is  repeated,  3:  1.  2. 
He  obeys  at  once,  v.  3.    In  his  obedience  he  is  a  tjrpe  of  the  Re- 
deemer who  came  into  this  wicked  world  to  bring  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  salvation. 
2.    And  now  it  is  to  be  preached  in  all  the  world. 

a.  The  ultimate  object  of  Jonah's  brief  message  (3:  4)  could  not 
have  been  anything  else  than  to  call  and  lead  the  Ninevltes  to 
repentance  and  faith.  The  announcement  could  not  have  been 
irrevocable. 

b.  Repentance  and  faith  is  to  be  preached  among  all  nations;  Luke 
24:  47:  Mark  16:  15,  16.  This  the  only  remedy— and  the  only 
means  of  salvation. 

c.  If  we  have  it,  why  should  we  not  see  that  all  get  it,  and  not  al- 
low them  to  perish,  when  the  time  is  short  (40  dajrs)! 

III.     The  gospel  will  be  believed  on  tfo  the  world. 

1.  How  it  was  received  tn  Nineveh,  ch.  3:  5-9.    It  was  a  miracle  of  grace. 

a.  The  word  of  God  is  always  powerful;  but  it  derived  in  this  case 
special  efficacy  from  the  fact  that  Jonah  had  been  three  days  in 
the  fish's  b^lly,  nvbich  must  have  been  known  to  the  Ninevltes. 

b.  The  Judgnnent  was  averted  and  the  city  spared,  v.  10. 

2.  Typical  signification. 

a.  Success  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world. 
Not  all  the  world  has  been  converted;  nor  will  it  be  converted; 
but  the  Gospel  will  be  preached  and  "believed  on  in  the  world,'* 
Matt  26:  13;  I  Tim.  3:  16.    Give  illustrations  of  its  success. 

b.  The  great  "sign"  (proof)  of  the  truth  of  the  (Sospel,  which  gives 
it  its  great  power,  is  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Matt.  12:  39.  40;  Acts  2:  86,  37;  4:  38;  I  Cor.  1:  18-24. 

c.  Let  us  receive  and  believe  it,  and  let  us  see  that  others  get  R, 
so  that  we  may  escape  the  wrath  to  come,  and  that  the  men  of 
Nineveh  may  not  rise  against  us  in  the  Judgment  and  condemn 
us;  for  "behold,  a  greater  than  Jonah  is  here." 


B.    Texts:    Joel  2:  12-14;  Amos  5:  4-8;  Hosea  14:  1.  4r, 

The  chief  theme  of  these  so-called  Min<»'  Prophets,  who  lived  about  the 
same  time  (800-725  B.  C),  was  repentance.  All  of  them  cry:  "Turn  ye!" 
The  times  among  the  people  of  God  were  evil;  hence  their  solemn  and  re- 
peated admonition. 

Thb  Pbophkts'  Admonitiok  to  an  Apostacxzbd  Pkopls:    •Tubh  y»!" 

I.     The  neeemty  of  ike  admonition. 

1.  The  people's  apostacy.  In  the  preceding  outline  the  people  who  needed 
repentance  were  Gentiles;  here  we  have  to  do  with  the  people  of  God, 
who  had  been  called  and  who  were  under  the  direct  infiuence  of  divine 
grace. 

a.  But  they  departed  from  their  (3od  and  fell  into  many  and  griev- 
ous sins.  Hosea  1:  9;  2:  2-5;  4:  1,  2.  12-18;  7:  1-14;  Aibos  2: 
4-8;  3:  10;  6:  2,  8;  6:  1,  4-6;  8:  4-6;  Joel  1:  5.    See  also  U  Kgs. 
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14:  23;  15:  35.    It  «eeme  Uiat  their  kings  and  chief  men  took  the 
lead  In  theJr  ways  away  from  God. 

b.  This  dark  picture  flnde  ito  reflex  especially  in  the  period  preced- 
ing ihe  Reformation.  [Whether  and  in  how  far  it  finds  its  re- 
flex also  in  our  own  daye,  each  one  may  Judge  for  himself.  As 
for  myself,  1  am  of  the  decided  opinion,  that,  whilst  the  Lord 
will  always  have  his  faithful  ones  in  his  Church,  to  whom  daily 
new  ones  are  added,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  falling 
oft  from  the  ranks  of  our  Lord,  either  into  dead  formalism,  or 
Into  a  fatal  duplicity  of  service,  or  they  are  swallowed  by  the 
world  into  its  heathenish  tendencies.  Even  Buddhism  is  intro- 
duced in  some  of  our  large  cities.  If  we  are  not  in  the  LaodlceaD 
age,  we  are  approaching  it.  Luke  17:  28;  Matt.  24:  7»  11,  12; 
II  Tim.  8:  1-5.1 

c.  The  Lord's  displeasure  and  the  announcement  of  his  JudgmenUi. 
Hos.  2:  6,  11-13:  4:  5-9;  9:  7;  Joel  2:  .1-3,  10.  11;  Amos  6:  7-9. 
Similar  in  the  Now  Testament,  Matt.  8:  10;  John  8:  24;  Rom. 
2:  2-6. 

2.  Is  this  not  the  most  solemn  call  to  return?  These  announced  Judgments 
call;  but  the  Lord  calls  also  speciflcally  and  directly;  for  he  will  not 
have  any  to  perish.    He  calls 

a.  through  his  prophets:  Joel  2:  12;  Hoe.  12:  6;  14:  1,  2;  Amos  6: 
4-8; 

b.  through  us,  his  servants:  Matt  4:  17;  Rev.  2:  6,  16;  8:  19.  Ws 
appeal  to  you  not  only  professionally;  but  because  of  our  heart's 
desire,  that  you  might  be  saved,  Rom.  10:  1. 

II.  What  U  meant  hy  (hit  admonition  f 

1.  To  return  in  true  penitence  of  heart  to  your  Qod  and  Father,  as  illus- 

trated in  the  return  of  the  prodigal,  Luke  15:  17fl. 

a.  Reflect,  be  concerned  about  the  salvation  of  your  soul  and  ac- 
knowledge the  error  of  your  ways  and  your  guilt.  Let  the  Spirit 
work  conviction 

b.  and  contrition.  Though  your  sins  be  grievous  and  your  guilt 
great,  do  not.  despair;  but 

c.  return  with  a  confession  and  in  the  hope  of  being  received  out 
of  pure  mercy,  as  did  the  prodigal.    Hos.  6:  1,  2. 

2.  [The.  text  and  the  books  of  these  three  prophets  afford  an  c^portunity 

to  speak  of  some  of  the  errors,  abuses  and  extravagances  in  vogue  In 
many  quarters.  As  necessity  calls  for  it,  this  opportunity  should  be 
improved  with  wisdom.    Refer,  for  instance, 

a.  to  the  overrating  of  man's  work  and  the  underrating  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Word  of  God  as  the  means  of  grace.  These  prophets 
appeal  simply,  but  earnestly,  through  the  Word. 

b.  That  external  evidences  of  great  sorrow  must  in  every  case 
appear.  This  may  occur;  but  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  Scrip- 
ture to  demand  It  in  every  case. 

c.  That  every  one  must  have  precisely  the  same  eocperience  that 
others  hav>;  and  urless  he  has  it.  the  genuineness  of  his  conver- 
sion is  suspected.  What  a  protest  do  the  several  conversions, 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  furnish  to  such  a  demand!  We 
demand  true  conversion  of  the  sinner;  but  we  do  not  demand 
that  all  sinners  must  be  converted  in  the  same  way.  Luke  15 
furnishes  three  dltterent  ways.] 

III.  The  grace  promised  if  the  admonition  is  heeded. 

1.  The  Lord's  willingness  to  receive,  pardon  and  bless  the  returning. 

a.  Joel  2:  13b;  Hos.  1:  18-20;  9:  9;  13:  9;  14:  4;— yea,  still  more: 
Joel  2:  27-29;  Amos  9:  11. 

b.  There  is  therefore  gospel  in  these  prophets  as  well  as  law.  The 
promises  coull  only  be  given  in  view  of  the  full  satisfaction 
which  Jesus  Christ  renders  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

2.  What  encouragements  to  return! 

a.  Is.  1:  18;  Matt.  11:  28;  John  6:  37b;  Rom.  5:  20b. 

b.  The  call  Is  given— the  way  open — h^ice  come! 
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TWBNTIBTH  SUNDAY  AFTBR  TRINITY. 

A.    Text:  iMlah  48:  S-9. 

Isaiab  waa  a  oontemporarj  with  Joel,  Hceea  and  Amos.  Together  with 
theae  propheta  he  also  rebuked  the  sina  end  apoataciea  of  the  people  of  Ood. 
Unlike  them  he  haa  more  of  goapel  than  they,  and  more  numeroua  and  direct 
propheciea  concerning  the  future  Messiah.  It  would  not  be  a  very  difficult 
task  to  construct  an  almofct  complete  gospel  history  from  his  book.  His  pro- 
phetic Tiaion  extends  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  creation  of  the  new 
heavena  and  a  new  earth.  He  is  Justly  styled  the  Eyangellcal  Prophet,  by 
some  a  fifth  Evangelist.  We  shall  find  that  hia  propheciea  contain  very 
much  the  same  truths  as  the  Gospel  for  to-day. 

We  do  not  propose  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  text,  but  take  a 
general  scope  of  the  book  bearing  his  name.* 

Ibaiab  ths  Gospel  Pbkachbr  of  thb  Old  Tbtamxht. 

I.  He prmehe$  CkriMiu  the  Redeemer. 

1.  In  tlie  text  vas.  6,  6.  Jelhovah.  in  the  person  of  the  Father,  addreeeea  the 

Son  aa  become  incarnate— that  is.  in  the  divine  purpose  and  prescience. 
The  prophet  beholds  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  ch.  7:  14;  9:  €. 
(The  marriage  in  to-day's  Gospel.)  He  deacribee  the  Messiah's  divine 
glory.  "Immanuel."  7:  14;  "The  mighty  God."  9:  6;  "glorioos."  "the 
Holy  One,"  "princes  shall  worship  him,"  text;  6:  3.  And  yet,  he  oon- 
templatea  him  also  as  true  man.  who  ia  "bom,"  9:  6;  "a  rod  out  of  the 
atem  of  Jesse,"  11:  1;  he  has  a  body,  sutters  and  diea,  chapt.  63. 

a.  Hie  Meaaiah's  prophetic  office,  11:  2-4;  40:  11;  42:  1-7;  61:  1-8; 
is  "holy"  (ainless),  his  perfect  active  obedience.  42:  1;  49:  3,  5,  7; 
11:  5;  53:  9c.  He  continues  the  exercise  ot  his  prophetic  office 
on  earth  through  his  servants,  42:  7.  8. 

b.  He  ia  the  Priest,  "my  servant."  passive  obedience  in  hia  vicari- 
ous and  expiatory  sacrifice.  50:  6;  53:  4-9. 

c.  He  ia  King;  hia  victory  over  death,  35:  8;  hia  resurrection,  53: 
8.  10;  his  kingdom  and  rule,  9:  6,  7;  32:  1;  55:  4.  Even  hia 
kingdom  of  glory  is  seen  in  the  distance.  65:  17-25.  Hence  the 
"Redeemer."  48:  1;  44:  6:  49:  7.  26b;  28:  16. 

2.  These  wonderful  propheciea  and  tneir  fulfillment  prove: 

a.  The  divine  inapiration  of  the  prophet; 

b.  The  truth  and  harmony  of  the  Bible; 

c.  That  the  Son  of  Mary  is  the  true  hiatoric  Christ.  Wait  for  no 
other;  look  to  no  other.    Matt  11:  5;  John  1:  46;  Luke  24:  25-27. 

II.  The  prophet  inviiee  all  to  come  to  the  promised  Meetiah. 

1.  Christ  secured  a  univcival  redemption. 

a.  All  need  It.  The  Jews  had  apostacized.  1:  4;  the  Gentiles  were 
in  "gross  darkness."  60:  2.  All  have  gone  aatray.  53:  6;  64:  6. 
7;  implied  aleo  in  many  other  passages. 

b.  He  aecured  "righteousnesa"  for  all.  53:  5,  11;  45:  24.  The  all 
sufficient  efficacy  of  his  death  lies  in  his  absolute  sinlesaneaa  and 
in  his  voluntary  ottering  of  himself  aa  the  God-man:  for  tlie  sina 
of  the  world.  63:  7;  Heb.  9:  14,  15;  John  1:  29;  I  Pet.  2:  24. 

2.  It  ia  to  be  offered  to  all. 

a.  As  in  the  gosp^  for  to-day.  Matt  22:  1-14,  ao  we  find  in  our 
prophet  a  universal  gospel- invitation,  1:  18;  34:  1;  40:  1-S.  10. 
11;  49:  6,  8;  54:  1,  2;  55:  1-5;  60:  1-3.    So  in  Matt  28:  19.  etc 

b.  This  invitarion  comes  to  us  again  to-day,  to  sinner  and  saint 
even  with  greater  eamestneee  and  power  than  in  the  prophet'a 
time.  The  gospel  of  to-day  appeals  to  our  hearta  under  the  most 
inviting  and  perauaaive  image. 

*It  ia  not  expected  that  all  the  Scripture  paaaage^  in  thia  outline  be  uaad 
in  the  aermon.    A  laleetioii  may  be  made. 
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c.  It  offers  a  free,  55:  1,  complete  redemption,  43:  26;  44:  3,  4;  67: 
16-18;  61:  10,  11,  and  eternal  salvation,  49:  6;  62:  11;  Mark  16: 
16a;  John  3:  16.  What  condescension  of  our  God  to  offer  such 
free  and  full  salvation  to  a  sinful,  guilty  world!  What  a  shame 
and  crime  to  impute  to  a  God  of  love  and  mercy  an  absolute  de- 
cree  of  eternal  rejection  of  a  portion  of  mankind!  God  Is  loro 
and  hie  arm  of  mercy  embraces  the  whole  race.  He  provided  a 
full  redemption  for  all  and  "will  have  all  men  to  be  saved." 
3.    If  this  redemption  is  thus  offered,  it  is  expected  that  it  be  accepted  by 

faith.    Not  works,  55:  2;  but  eimply  faith  is  required,  26:  4;  45:  22; 

55:  3,  6;  51:  1,  2.    By  faith  we  come  to  the  marriage  and  put  on  the 

wedding  garment. 

III.     The  prophet**  experience  with  reaped  io  his  memage. 

1.  Israel  did  not  receive  it  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  49:  4;  53:  1;  9:  18. 

a.  The  goepel  of  to-day  and  experience  show,  that  our  msMagee  are 
largely  treated  the  same  way.  This  is  neither  Qod'a,  nor  the 
Gospel's,  but  man's  fault. 

b.  What  a  pitiful  loss  to  men!  For  Judgment  is  announced  to  them 
Who  do  not  believe,  9:  8-14;  29:  Iff;  60:  12;  66:  24;  John  3:  19; 
Mark  16:  16b. 

2.  And  yet,  tt  is  received  by  some,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

a.  So  Isaiah  prophecies,  10:  20-22;  11:  10-13;  14:  32;  60:  2-6;  66:  1. 
God's  word  shall  not  return  void.  May  it  aocomplisfa  Its  pur- 
pose In  us! 

b.  The  blessedness  of  them  that  accept  and  believe  it,  36:  5-10; 
56:  12,  13;  65:  18ff.-^Rom.  4:  7,  8;  Matt  13:  48. 


B.    Text:    Isaiah  37:  1-7.    (Comp.  II  Kings  19;  II  Ohron.  82.) 

Give  briefly  the  historical  oonnection.  Israel  (tihe  ten  tribes)  had  been 
carried  away  into  the  Assyrian  captivity  by  Shalmaneser  (722  B.  C.).  About 
12  years  later  another  Assyrian  King,  Sennacherib,  invaded  Judea  also.  In 
order  to  take  it.  During  this  time  Hezeikiah,  one  of  the  few  devout  khagM 
of  Judea,  had  introduced  several  reformations,  removing  the  high  places 
and  restoring  the  true  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  danger  was  averted 
through  the  Lord's  merciful  intervention,  as  learned  from  the  chapter  be- 
fore us.  Its  contents  we  might  briefly  sum  up  in  the  words  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:    John  16:  33. 

The  Church's  Comfort  and  Protection  in  thb  Midst  of  Hkr  Enkmub. 

I.     The  Lord  hoe  alwayt  hie  faithful  ones  among  the  maai  of  the  utibelieving  world. 

1.  This  means,  in  other  words,  the  Lord  has,  and  always  will  have,  his 

true  Church  in  the  world. 

a.  It  is  bis  unchangeable  purpose  to  have  a  Church  OQ;  earth; 
though  men  may  apostacize,  there  is  always  some  "salt"  and 
some  "leaven"  preserved  among  them.  Two  centuries  and  a 
half  had  now  elapsed  since  Israel  had  separated  from  the  house 
of  David.  No  chastisements  produced  a  retonnatk>n.  Hence 
the  Judgment  came — Assyrian  captivity.  In  Judea,  also,  there 
was  much  of  which  the  Lord  had  to  complain,  oh.  29:  1-8.  Be- 
sides this,  there  was  the  great  Gentile  world  around  them. 
And  yet.  there  was  a  "remnant  that  was  left;"  among  them 
Hezekiah  and  his  believing  adherents. 

b.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Church  should  be  entirely  destroyed. 
God  does  not  allow  his  work  to  be  entirely  destroyed.  He  put 
his  Word  into  the  world  which  will  always  have  some  good  ef- 
fect. Is.  55:  11. 

2.  This  Church  is  in  the  minority,  but  It  exists. 

a.  Only  a  "remnant"  (2  tribes)  was  left.  Thus  Noah  and  his  fam- 
ily among  the  great  mass  that  had  fallen  into  wiokedasii.  Lot 
in  Sodom.    The  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt.    Only  7000  In  Israi^ 
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I  K«t.  19:  18.  A  "litUe  flock/'  Luke  12:  32;  "few"  on  the  nmr- 
row  way.  ChriateDdoin  to-day  barely  embraces  one- fourth  of 
the  race,  and  how  few  true  beliereiia  even  among  them! 

b.  This  may  be  a  mystery  and  is  a  trial  to  true  helievers.  Majori- 
ties baTe  always  a  certain  (and  perhaps  a  powerful)  Influence 
tn  the  world.  Few  people  realize,  that  the  great  majority  could 
and  should  oe  in  errw;  and  hence,  the  minority  is  likely  to  be 
influenced.  People  are  apt  to  go  with  the  cro?rd.  Here  is  a 
great  danger! 

c.  Yet,  according  to  God's  Word,  the  minority  Ia  in  this  respect  In 
the  right,  and  it  is  much  safer  to  be  on  their  side.  "Many 
called,  few  chceen."    (Gospel  for  to-day.) 

II.  The  Okmrch  has  many  trials  and  tribulations  from  her  enemies, 

1.  A  powerful  army  to  encamped  against  Judea,  ch.  36:  1.    They  hare  al- 

ready taken  some  parts  of  it  and  are  at  the  gates  of  Jenisalem. 

a.  The  Church  has  her  enemies  who  assault  her.  (The  aggression 
is  here  on  the  part  of  the  world  and  not  on  the  part  of  the 
Church.)  The  lily  among  thorns;  the  infant  under  Herod's 
Jealousy  and  wrath;  sheep  among  wolves.  Motives:  ambition, 
hatred,  devilishness.  Pagan  Rome;  thei  secular  power  of  Papal 
Rome;  often  the  state  arrayed  against  the  Church.  The  thirty 
years  war.  (Recently  the  <^po8ition  of  some  of  our  own  states 
against  parochial  schools  and  Christian  education.) 

Then  there  is  the  general  anti-Christian  spirit  of  Uie  world; 
false  philosophies  emanating  originally  from  the  Gentile  world; 
damnable  heresies;  the  armies  blaspheming  the  (Sod  of  law  and 
order  and  de:nanding  unbounded  liberty  and  many  others. 

b.  Powerful  majorities  against  an  apparent  weak  minority!  Acts 
4:  3;  8:  1.  Think  of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  the  revocation  of  the 
Bdict  of  Nantes !  Often  a  lonely  member  of  a  household  against 
all  the  rest 

2.  These  are  great  trials,  v.  1. 

a.  The  more  decided  the  Church — a  congregation — a  b^iever  in 
their  confession  and  adherence  to  their  Lord,  the  greater  the  op- 
position. 

b.  Fear,  sorrow  and  angirish  may  come  over  the  heart,  tss.  2,  3; 
J<An  16:  20;  20:  19.  We  pastors  know  something  ot  this  from 
our  own  experience — and  some  of  our  hearers  too. 

c.  The  Lord  allows  these  trials  to  come,  in  order  to  keep  us  awake 
and  to  test,  purify  and  strengthen  our  faith,  I  Pet.  4:  12,  13; 
1:  6-7. 

III.  The  Churches  Defender  and  Deliverer. 

1.  The  Church  (and  the  believer)  is  not  without  help.  John  14:  18.    Her 

presttit  condition  may  be  widowhood   (Luke  18:   3);   but  she  has  a 
Judge  to  whom  she  can  flee,  even  her  Founder,  Head  and  Lord. 

a.  It  would  have  been  useless  for  Hezeklah  to  lean  on  his  own  arm. 
David,  I  Sam.  19:  38fC.  "We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood, 
but,"  etc.,  Eph.  6:  12.  Let  us  realize  this.  We  need  God's  ar- 
nK>r. 

b.  Hezeklah  sends  to  Isaiah  and  asks  his  prayer  and  he  prays  him- 
self, humbly  and  fervently,  vss.  16-20.  Will  prayer  avail  in  such 
a  case?  The  world  follows  Rabshakeh  in  contemptuously  sneer- 
ing at  it;  but  God's  word  and  promises  are  Jas.  6:  16b. 

c.  We  have  more  than  Isaiah,  whose  counsel  and  intercession  we 
can  ask,  even  Jesus  Christ.    Ps.  46:  Iff;  Acts  4:  23-30. 

2.  The  answer  and  help  received,  vss.  6,  7,  25-35. 

a.  The  Lord  himself  is  our  defence;  for  the  arrows  directed  against 
us  are  directed  against  him.  Acts  9:  4.  Let  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  remember  against  whom  they' are  fighting,  Ps.  2:  2-6. 

b.  He  promises  deliverance  and  in  due  time  sends  it.  He  does  not 
lack  in  means  to  do  it,  v.  36. 

Warnings  to  the  ungodly.    Encouragements  to  believers. 
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C.    For  a  missionary  sermon. 
Text:    Is.  60:  1-6. 

The  Qlobious  Call  of  thb  Chubch  to  Bbiko  the  Gospel  to  All  Nations. 

I.  A  dtvtne  eaXL 

Earnestly  meant!    Obedience! 

II.  A  eaXL  to  the  greatest  and  noblest  work. 

To  bring  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness.    To  all 
nations.    Responsibility  of  neglect! 

III.  A  call  to  a  work  which  has  the  promise  of  the  divine  blessing. 
How  willingly  and  cheertully  we  ought  to  engage  in  this  work! 


TWENTY-FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

A.    Text:    Jeremiah  8:  18-22. 

Jeremiah  may  In  some  respects  be  compared  to  John  the  Baptist,  ch.  1: 
5,  10.  17-20;  3:  12-15;  in  others  to  Jesus,  as  a  man  gentle  and  tender-hearted, 
with  his  whole  soul  dcYoLed  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  The  period  of  his 
labors  extended  over  about  40  years  (628-586  B.  C.)  with  Habakkuk  (Na- 
hum?)  as  his  contemporary.  The  sum  of  his  prophecies  i»  contained  in  the 
text.    It  finds  its  echo  in  Luke  19:  41-48.    It  suggests: 

Nbolected  Opportunitibb. 
I.     We  review  some  of  them.  ' 

1.  The  Jews  had  their  day  of  grace.    "Harvest,"  "summer"  with  its  seed- 

time, sunshine  and  rain. 

a.  They  had  the  Word,  prophets  were  sent  expostulating,  preaching 
law  and  gospel  in  the  promised  Messiah.  Chapters  2:  1-13;  3: 
12-20,  22;  4:  1-8;  6:  26;  7:  3-7;  23:  5-8;  31:  3,  81-34;  33:  14-17. 
Though  Judah's  case  was  now  worse  than  Israel's,  3:1-10;  yet, 
she  had  opportunities  to  return. 

b.  In  addition  to  the  Word,  chastisements  were  sent  and  Judgments 
were  threatened.    The  "summer"  brought  also  heavier  storms. 

c.  Opportunities!  Have  not  we  had  them  also— from  childhood  to 
the  present  hour — even  better  ones  than  those  in  the  prophet's 
time?  Ref-3r  to  the  general  and  repeated,  and  the  special  per- 
sonal calls  through  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  drawing  of  the  Father 
in  Providence,  cb.  31:  3;  John  6:  44.  The  Son's  drawing,  John 
12:  32,  all  of  which  we  have  experienced. 

2.  These  Jews  allowed  their  opportunities  to  pass  by  unimproved. 

a.  "The  harvest  is  past  .  .  .  not  saved."  They  shut  their  ears 
and  hardened  their  hearts  to  the  voice  of  mercy,  and  rejected  the 
proffered  hand  through  indifference,  unbelief,  love  of  ease  and 
the  world  and  the  hope  of  future  repentance. 

b.  The  result:  "Not  saved;"  but  still  in  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
under  the  sentence  of  condemnation;  with  every  possibility 
that  the  .lay  of  grace  may  at  any  moment  end  absolutely!  The 
extent  of  your  day  of  grace  is  your  earthly  life-time,  which  may 
end  at  any  moment.  But  it  can  be  shortened  by  various  cir- 
cumstances and  acts  of  your  own.  Every  wilful  sin  and  your 
wilful  continuance  in  sin  hardens  the  heart  more  and  more  and 
may  put  you  beyond  the  reach  of  divine  grace,  before  your 
earthly  life  is  ended. 

c.  Can  there  be  a  greater  calamity  than  not  being  saved?  God  does 
not  allow  the  unimproved  and  misimproved  opportunities  to  pass 
unpunished.  Neglecting  to  harvest  brings  famine.  Judgment 
was  announced  by  the  prophet,  ch.  16:  1-6.  It  came,  62:  4-7; 
again  later,  Luke  19:  43;  and  it  will  come  on  all  who  persist  in 
their  rejection  of  God's  mercy,  Heb.  2:  2-4;  Rom.  2:  8.  9. 
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II.     T%e  prophet*  §  great  wumming  over  tuck  impmUmtce, 

1.  A«  a  true  servant  of  God  who  loved  his  people  and  wMied  their  ealva> 

tioo,  he  mourns  over  them  now,  ch.  8:  18,  19,  21;  9:  1,  2;  13:  17;  14: 
17;  and  later  again  after  the  judgment  had  eome,  Lam.  2:  11. 

a.  For  the  aame  reason  Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem.  He  loved  them 
and  would  have  gathered  them,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  imder  her  wings;  hut  they  would  not. 

b.  And  we  mlaictera  mourn  over  members  who  despise  the  day  of 
their  visitation.  Believing  parents  mourn  over  children  who 
allow  their  spring  and  summer  to  pass  without  boing  saved. 
Believers  mourn  over  their  fellowmen  who  neglect  00  many 
golden  opportunities  and  give  thems^vea  to  the  gayetiea  of  the 
world. 

2.  There  is  reason  for  such  mourning,  when  we  remember  the  awful  re- 

sult of.  such  neglect,  and  when  we  look  on  the  large  number  from 
among  young  and  old  who  are  guilty  of  it  The  great  mass  in  the 
prophet's  time  had  not  given  heed  to  his  admooitloas;  and  we,  too, 
may  have  reason  to  ask  in  mournful  tone:  "Where  are  the  nine?*' 
(Am  occasion  may  demand,  reference  may  be  made  especially  to  the 
Toung.) 

m.    And  ffet  (here  it  ttUl  a  remedy  offered. 

1.  The  prophet  had  not  given  up  all  hope. 

a.  A  great  loss  had  1>eeii  sustained.    The  summer  was  ended  and 

.  not  saved.  Every  hour  the  sinner  remains  in  his  tan- 
penitence  is  a  loss  to  him.  He  loses  the  enjojrment  of  peace  and 
his  growth  in  grace  and  removes  further  from  the  fountain  of 
happiness,  Luke  16:  14ff. 

b.  Tet,  the  prophet  still  holds  out  a  remedy  for  his  people  and  ap- 
peals to  them  to  apply  it,  v.  22. 

2.  Nor  can  and  do  we  give  yp  hope,  as  long  as  you  live  and  as  long  as  the 

ImXm  of  the  Oosped  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  had,  and  as  long  as  the 

Holy  Spirit  (the  "physician")  is  willing  to  apply  it 

a.    Hence  we  appeal  most  earnestly  and  pathetically  to  all  who  have 

thus  far  neglected  their  opportunities, 
b.    And  we  call  upon  those  who  are  safe  in  Christ  Jesus  to  be 

thankful  and  to  watch,  lest  they  be  carried  away  by  and  with 

the  unsaved  masses. 


B.    Text:    Jer.  62:  12-16;  29:  10-14.    (Comp.  U  Kings  24.) 

When  sin  had  entered  into  the  world,  Judgment  was  pronounced  on  the 
man  and  on  the  woman;  but  the  Lord  also  promised  a  Deliverer,  Gen.  3: 
16-19.  They  were  driven  from  the  garden;  but  they  carried  with  them  the 
promise.  Justice  and  mercy — punishment  and  blessing!  Ood  a  jealous,  but 
also  a  merciful  God.  "He  threatens  to  punish,"  etc.  (Luther's  Bxpl.  of  the 
Concl.  of  the  Ten  Com.) 

JUDOMKNT  AKD  MXBCY. 

I.    Judgmemt  jItkUiv  came  on  the  iwipenitefU, 

1.    The  Lord  is  indeed  slow  to  anger. 

a.  His  great  long-suffering  with  the  people  in  the  text 

b.  He  gave  them  clear  signs,  that  his  long  suffering  has  its  bound- 
aries, and  that  his  threatenings  will  be  fulfilled.  A  number  of 
Jews  were  carried  to  Babylon,  606  B.  C.  A  few  years  afterwards 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem,  took  the  golden  vessels  of 
the  temple  and  carried  the  princes,  the  mighty  men  of  valor 
and  the  craftsmen  to  Bahylon.  This  was  the  second  warning — 
not  heeded. 

c.  O  the  blindness  of  mein's  eyes  and  the  hardness  of  their  hearts, 
when  once  beset  with  some  demon  from  the  infernal  world! 
Lxtke  16:  14-16. 
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2.  But  his  long-suffering  cames  to  an  end  and  his  justice  finally  demands 

pumishmemt  to  be  meaflured  out.  For  the  third  time  Jerusalem  is  be- 
sieged and  totally  destroyed.  All  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  "of  the  poor  of  the  land,"  were  carried  to  Babylon.  688  B.  C. 
Their  punishment  was 

a.  loss  of  liberty,  of  property,  and  of  their  religious  privileges ;  and 
were  reduced  to  captivity,  poverty  and  thrown  into  heathen  sur- 
roundings. 

b.  Could  they  find  any  fault  with  Qod?  Was  it  not  all  their  own? 
It  was  not  simply  mtufortune,  but  deserved  punishment. 

c.  So  far  as  represented  in  the  text  the  nature  of  thlA  punishment 
was  temporal.  (The  text  does  not  speak  of  eternal  punishment, 
and  hence  the  application  should  confine  itself  to  judgments 
coming  on  the  persistent  impenitent  in  this  present  life.)  Loss 
of  property.  poBition.  office,  liberty  through  circumstances  be- 
yond our  control,  perhaps  even  through  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  (open  law-breakers).  Do  not  call  it  misfortune;  it  is  the 
fruit  of  what  you  have  sown — we  speak  of  wilful  sinners. 

S<Hnetime6  God  allows  such  men  to  c<Hne  under  the  infiuence 
of  false  doctrine  as  judgment,  II  Thess.  2:  10.  11.  Is  there  no 
danger  for  us  as  a  nation?  Jer.  2:  13;  6:  18,  14.  Mark  the 
many  signs  of  our  times! 

3.  Object  of  these  punishments. 

a.  Not  utterly  to  destixiy  and  condemn,  but  to  humble  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  save.  Providence  allowed  the  prodigal  to  come  to  the 
point  of  starvation,  not  that  he  should  die,  but  in  order  that  he 
might  come  to  himself. 

b.  Do  not  chide  with  God,  when  his  rod  is  on  you,  but  remember, 
that  Jesus  stands  back  of  it,  ready  to  heal  the  wound  inflicted. 

II.    In  mercy  (he  Lord  rutorM  (he  penitent. 

1.  Even  in  wrath  the  Lord  remembero  mercy. 

a.  The  voice  of  prophecy  is  heard  even  in  Babylon,  Jer.  61:  60-63. 
Ezekiel  preaches  on  the  iMinlDs  of  the  great  river,  Es.  34:  11-16. 
These  are  renewed  mercies,  Jer.  29:  11. 

b.  The  good  Shepherd  always  goes  in  search  of  the  lost  sheep  as 
long  as  it  lives. 

c.  It  required,  however,  70  years  of  discipline  to  bring  the  captives 
on  their  knees.  Still,  it  produced  its  fruit,  if  not  with  all,  yet 
with  many.  ch.  29:  12;  23:  29;' Ez.  37:  Iff.  Beftter  late  than 
never! 

2.  To  them  that  seek  him  with  all  thoir  heart  he  promises  fOTgiveness  and 

restoration,  29:  14. 

a.  The  promise  was  fulfilled.  Full  pardon  and  restoration  to  their 
land.  There  is  no  reference  in  the  text  to  a  mediator;  but  we 
can  infer  from  other  passages  that  their  pardon  was  obtained 
through  faith  in  the  Messiah  who  was  preached  to  them. 

b.  We  read,  therefore,  the  text  in  the  light  of  the  Neiw  Testament 
and  declare  a  full  amnesty  in  Christ  Jesus  to  all  who  rebelled 
against  the  Lord  and  who  repent  and  believe. 

[3.  Whether  or  not  the  text  contains  aliso  a  prophecy  reaching  beyond  the 
last  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.  D.,  the  future  alone  will  reveal. 
The  scattered  Jews  of  to-day  have  access  to  the  Gospel  as  well  as  all 
others,  and  whoever  seeks  and  comes,  shall  find.] 


FESTIVAL  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Text:     II  Chronu  34:  14-21,  29-33.    Comp.  II  Kings  22:  8-13;  23:  1-23. 

The  great  Reformation  has  been  frequently  compared  to  the  occur- 
rences under  Joslah's  reign.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  between 
the  two  events.  The  occurrence  in  the  text  is  especially  to  be  noted.  The 
book  of  the  law  was  found  and  by  it  a  reformation  was  brought  about  in  its 
time.    It  finds  its  echo  in  the  16th  century. 
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ThK  Globious  Reformation  thk  Fsuit  of  a  Bible  RICbTob^  to  TttK 

Pbopls. 

I.  The  finding  of  the  BihU  andHU  restoration  to  the  people  a  graeuma  vidtatkm  0/ 
(he  Lord. 

1.  The  Bible  was  almost  completely  lost  at  the  time. 

a.  It  was  not  only  rare  on  account  of  its  costliness;  but  the  Papacy 
did  everything  to  keep  It  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  even 
of  the  priests.    It  was  a  burled  treasure. 

b.  Policy  of  Rome  to  keep  it  out  of  sight. 

c.  Resultn:  As  in  Josiah'e  time,  so  then:  Apostacy  from  Ood  and 
Christ,  false  doctrines,  spiritual  blindness,  idolatry,  dead  formal- 
ism, moral  corruption.  This  is  the  result  to-day,  where  the 
Word  of  Ood  ift  wanting. 

2.  The  Lord  had,  however,  declared  that  his  Church  should  never  perish; 

inr  due  time  he  came  to  her  rescue.  The  book  of  the  law,  the  Bible, 
was  found  (1502). 

a.  It  seems  as  if  by  accident  in  both  cases;  for  it  was  not  inten- 
tionally looked  for;  but  everything  points  to  the  fact,  that  God's 
hand  guided  the  hands  that  found  it. 

'b.  It  was  a  very  gracious  Providence;  the  people  had  not  deserved 
it;  but  Is.  49:  15,  16;  54:  10;  John  14:  18;  Matt.  16:  18;  Luke  12: 
32. 

c.  The  book  was  to  be  restored  to  the  people,  text,  v.  30.  Luther 
did  not  only  preach  the  Word,  but  by  a  wonderful  Providence 
the  New  Testament  was  translated,  printed  and  scattered  among 
the  people,  rich  and  poor.  Soon  afterwards  his  small  Catechism 
found  its  way  into  the  families  and  schools.  A  few  years  later 
the  entire  Bible  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the 
German  language. 

3.  The  disooveiry,  translation  and  publication  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  over- 

estimated. It  was  one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, a  sun  rising  in  darkness,  a  pilot  coming  to  the  shipwrecked  ves- 
sel. The  nations  cannot  be  thankful  enough,  and  well  may  we  rejoice 
to-day,* 

II.  7*he  happy  effect  produced  by  the  Bible  thus  restored. 

1.  It  prepared  the  man  whom  God  had  chosen  as  the  chief  agent  for  the 

great  work. 

a.  Joeiah's  repentance  through  the  book  of  the  law,  v.  27.  The 
Reformation  began  in  Luther's  heart.  By  the  constant  and 
prayerful  study  of  God's  Word  he  was  led  step  by  step  away  from 
self  to  Christ,  until  he  found  true  peace  in  Rom.  1 :  17c. 

b.  The  same  Word  made  him  also  the  eAmest,  p<H>ular  preacher,  the 
matchless  translator,  the  fearless  confessor,  the  powerful  de- 
fender, the  invincible  believer,  the  mighty  Elijah,  and  a  true  re- 
former.   We  magnify  the  grace  of  God  in  him. 

2.  It  laid  bare  the  false  doctrines  and  the  abtises  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

a.  A  few  of  the  moet  pernicious  false  doctrines  of  the  Papacy  should 
be  briefly  dwelled  on,  for  instance:  The  doctrine  of  the  Church; 
distinction  betweeni  the  priesthood  and  the  laity;  Justification  by 
works,  supererogation,  Mariology,  the.  mass,  mutilation  of  the 
Holy  Supper,  etc. 

b.  The  falsity  of  these  doctrines  was  exposed  by  Luther's  constant 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  highest  autliority.  There  is  no 
appeal  from  the  Word  of  God,  Is.  8:  20;  Josh.  1:  8;  II  Pet.  1:  19. 
All  false  doctrines  have  to  fall  before  it  like  Dagon  before  the 
ark.  Formal  principle  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  P.  C.  Intro- 
ductloni 


*Part  I  should  "be  made  as  brief  as  possible,  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
the  more  important  Part  II. 
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3.  Am  thifl  Word  is  the  hammer  that  brealu  in  piecee,  the  weapon  of  de- 
fence, so  it  is  the  light  di80eminating  the  truth,  the  teed  generating 
new  life,  the  balm  that  heals,  the  truth  setting  free,  the  lenrer  to  lift 
and  build  up. 

a.  Compare  the  reformation  by  Josiah,  II  Kings  23:  1-25;  II  Chroo. 
84:  32—35:  19,  with  the  Ref(Hination  in  doctrine  and  life  in  the 
16th  century;  especially  the  restoration  of  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  and  justification  "by  faith.  Point  out  the 
transformation  of  life  in  the  family,  society  and  the  state. 

b.  These  are  some  of  the  wonderful  and  blessed  changes  produced 
by  the  Word  of  Qod  restored  to  its  proper  place.  We  are  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  It. 

Is  there  a  Reformation  needed  in  our  day? 

In  Luther's  time,  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  was  admitted;  to- 
day it  is  questioned  in  many  quarter?.  Is  the  wonderful  transformation 
wrought  by  it  in  the  16th  century  not  ample  proof  of  its  dirine  character 
and  power? 

Let  it  be  rightly  used  by  preacher  and  hearer. 


TWENTY-SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

A.    Text:    Esekiel  3:  15-21. 

The  scene  of  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  is  in  Babylon,  to  which  place  he 
had  been  taken  with  other  captives  under  Jehoiachin  (ab.  599  B.  C).  While 
Jeremiah  labored  am<Mig  those  left  in  Judea,  Bzekiel  prophecied  chiefly 
among  the  captives  for  a  period  of  about  22  years.    (595-573  B.  C.) 

The  text  informs  us  of  his  divine  appointment  and  of  the  charge  com- 
mitted to  him.  From  subsequent  chapters  we  learn  how  faithfully  he  per- 
formed his  duty. 

EZKKIBL  A  PATTKBN  OF  A  FAITHFUL  WATCHMAN. 
I.     His  divine  appointment. 

1.  The  Lord  himself  put  him  on  the  watchtower.      Again  and  again  we 

read:    "I  have  made  thee,"  etc.    See  also  ch.  2:  3,  4;  8:  4,  11. 

a.  He  did  not  himself  choose  or  assume  the  ofllce;  but  received  a 
direct  and  immediate  call  from  the  Lord. 

b.  The  Lord  also  fitted  him  for  it,  ch.  2:  2;  3:  8.  9.  He  gave  him 
the  trumpet  which  he  was  to  sound,  his  Word,  2:  7a;  3:  10;  6:  1; 
7:  Iff. 

c.  All  this  gave  him  authority  and  power,  so  that  he  should  not 
fear,  even  if  he  had  a  rebellious  people  to  deal  with,  2:  5-7. 

2.  The  office  of  a  watchman,  i.  e.  of  a  public  teiacher  in  the  Church,  re- 

quires a  divine  call.    A.  C.  Art.  14. 

a.  We  ought  not  now  expect  an  immediate  call,  although  every 
man  should  be  clearly  persuaded  in  himself  that  it  is  God's  will. 
The  mediate  call  is  now  extended  through  the  Church. 

b.  The  duties  of  this  ofllce  are  such  that  no  natural  gifts  and 
learning  are  sufficient,  II  Cor.  2:  16;  but  the  Lord  prepares  his 
men  for  the  work  by  his  Spirit,  John  20:  21.  22;  Acts  1:  8; 
II  Cor.  3:  5,  6.  And  he  gives  them  the  instrument  with  which 
to  do  his  work,  BdSark  16:  15;  John  17:  8,  14,  20;  II  Tim.  4:  2. 
Our  call  and  ordination  vow  bind  us  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  is 
the  source  from  which  we  draw;  the  message  we  must  deliver 
(neither  more  nor  less) ;  the  court  of  flnal  appeal. 

c.  The  divine  call  and  outflt  give  us  authority  to  speak  boldly  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  The  consciousness  thereof  casts  out 
all  fear,  though  the  opposition  be  great,  M»tt.  10:  26-31. 
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II.    JKt  <My. 


1.  To  watch  and  to  give  the  alarm  when  danger  approaches. 

a.  God's  kingdom  haa  always  Its  eoemies  of  whom  the  watchman 
must  be  suspicious.  Dangers  among  the  Israelites,  ch.  14:  1-6; 
from  false  prophets  endeavoring  to  Inspire  vain  hopes,  ch.  IS: 
1-10;  22:  25.  26;  from  their  heathen  surroundings.  We  must 
watch  our  flocks  and  not  ignore  the  dangers  within  and  with- 
out. There  are  powers  at  work  aiming  at  the  destruction  ot 
souls  sod  of  the  Church.  Even  apparently  less  dangerous  ten- 
dencies must  be  noticed.  They  may  be  equally  destructive  as 
others.    Comp.  Oal.  5*  4-9. 

b.  The  alarm  must  be  sounded.  The  prophet  had  to  speak, 
"prophecy/*  and  very  distinctly,  that  everyone  could  understand 
it.  84:  2ff.  Sin  must  be  called  by  its  rl^  name.  (Chapts.  16 
and  23  furnish  examples.)  False  prophets  must  be  exposed. 
(Various  sects,  special  errors  end  pernicious  doctrines  surround- 
ing us  in  our  times — Christian  Science.  Spirltuslism.  assaults  on 
the  Bible,  systematic  and  popular  universalism.  doctrinal  indif- 
ferentism.  being  wedded  to  the  worid.  etc)  The  watchman 
must  warn  and  admonish  "the  wicked"  and  the  backsliding 
"righteous  man"  and  announee  to  both  the  result,  if  ihegr  psr- 
sist  in  their  ways.    Luke  13:  8-5;  Oal.  3:  Iff. 

2.  These  may  be  difficult  and  even  painful  duties — and  some  men  would  re- 

lieve or  hinder  us  from  discharging  them — ^but  the  faithful  watchman 
dare  not  shrink  from  them. 

a.  Bzekiel  evidently  fulfilled  his  duty.  So  did  Nathan.  II  Sam.  12; 
John  the  Baptist.  Mark  6:  18;  Paul,  Acts  24:  25;  Oal.  2:  11;  Am- 
brose over  against  Theodosius. 

b.  It  is  no  pleasant  duty  to  tell  men  their  faults  and  to  testify 
against  false  prophets;   nor  is  it  charity  to  ignore  or  tolerate 
these  things.    Let  men  realise  our  responsibility  as  watchmen, « 
and  let  them  remember,  that  the  severest  rebuke  has  the  sin- 
ner's salvation  for  its  object 

c.  For.  while  we  warn  and  reprove,  we  are  also  charged  to  preach 
the  Oospel,  to  offer  to  all  the  abundant  grace  of  Ood  in  Christ, 
and  to  invite  them  to  come  to  the  marriage  of  the  King's  Son. 
(Oospel  for  to-day.)  As  watchmen  we,  warn;  as  the  King's  ser- 
vants we  Invite  men.    "Come  unto  the  marriage!" 

3.  As  to  the  result,  we  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  and  of  men. 

a.  We  can  only  warn  and  invite;  but  not  force.  Like  Biekiel,  so 
we  are  not.  always  equally  successful.    Acts  17:  4.  5.  82.  84. 

b.  If  men  "hear."  it  is  Ood's  mercy  and  we  are  thankful;  If  they 
"forbear,"  it  is  their  own  doings,  2:  6,  7;  18:  81c;  for  which 
they,  and  not  we,  are  responsible.  Our  duty  Is  simply  to  be 
faithful;  as  for  the  rest,  men  themselves  are  rem>onsible.  I  Cor. 
4:  2;  Matt.  25:  14ff;  Luke  12:  87-42. 


B.    Text:     Ezekiel  37:  1-14« 

A  remarkable  chapter!  If  the  prophet  preached  chiefly  the  law  and 
judgments  in  the  preceding  chapters,  be  certainly  preaches  gospel  in  the 
present  chapter.  The  time  of  his  prophecy  in  the  text  Is  now  after  all  the 
Jews  had  been  exiled.  The .  dry  'bones  represent  their  exiled  oondltioo. 
Their  resurrection  is  an  image  of  the  restoration  of  these  Jews  to  their  own 
land. 

The  vision  of  the  prophet  has,  however,  always  been  taken  also  as  a 
symbol  of  the  quickening  of  the,  spiritually  dead.  In  this  seose  wei  propose 
to  consider  the  text. 


I.    The  dead. 
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1.  Who  are  tliey?    All  men  1>7  nature,  and  all  tliose  who  had  once  been 

apirRually  quickened,  but  have  again  become  dead. 

a.  Proofs  from  Scripture.  Ezekiel  trpeaks  of  "the  stony  heart," 
86:  26;  2:  7;  3:  7;  Ps.  14;  John  8:  6.  19;  Rom.  7:  18;  8:  6;  Bph. 
2:  1-8. 

b.  Evidencee  thereof  in  life.  No  love  to  God,  neither  will  nor 
power  to  do  his  will.  Open  disobedience  to  his  law.  Mere  nao- 
raltty  in  itself  no  evidence  of  spiritual  life.  John  8:  Iff :  Matt. 
19:  16fr. 

2.  Their  exceedingly  wretched  condition  could  hardly  be  pictured  in  darker 

colors  than  in  the  vision  of  the  text 
ta.    Not  dead  bodies,  but  dry  bones,   without   flesh,  torn  asunder 

and  scattered!    God's  image  is  completely  wiped  out,  Luke  8:  7; 

Rom.  1:  23ff;  John  8:  44.      No  internal  cohesion  among  men. 

Every  man  lives  simply  for  himself  and  seeks  his  own,  Phil.  2: 

21. 
b.    Scattered  in  a  valley  far  away  from  their  original  home,  in  "a 

far  country,"  Luke,  15:  13;  outside  of  the  covenant,  without  God 

and  without  hope,  Eph.  2:  12. 

3.  Yea,  is  there  any  hope  for  these  dead  ones? 

a.  Certainly  not  through  any  created  power.  Our  utter  helpless- 
ness, notwithstanding  our  bocmted  power  and  intelligence. 

b.  If  life  is  to  come  at  all  into  these  bones,  It  must  come  from  God. 

II.     The  mmrce  from  which  life  comes. 

1.  God's  infinite  mercy. 

a.  These  bones  are  dry  and  scattered  through  their  own  fault. 
The  natural  man  is  guilty  and  hence  unworthy. 

'b.  But  God  in  his  greAt  mercy,  for  the  Redeemer's  sake,  says: 
"I  will,"  vss.  5.  6;  Gen.  8:  16;  Ei.  86:  26,  27;  Is.  14:  1;  Rom.  11: 
82.  God  the  first  naoving  cause;  Christ,  the  Mediator,  of  whom 
the  prophet  distinctly/ speaks,  ch.  34:  11-16,  28,  the  meritorious 
cause. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit,  represented  by  "the  wind."  v.  9;  Gen.  2:  7;  John  8: 

8,  is  the  agent. 

a.  The  oflSce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  generate  new  life  In  the  inner 
man,  John  6:  68;  II  Cor.  3:  6;  Rom.  8:  14. 

b.  The  Spirit  is  promised  and  given,  ch.  36:  26,  27;  Joel  2:  28;  Acts 
2;  4:  81;  10:  44.  There  Is  no  necessity  for  men  to  remain 
spiritually  dead.    No  excuse,  if  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  them. 

IIL    The  meant  by  which  life  is  given. 

1.    The  Word  of  God,  specifically  the  Gospel.    "Prophecy"  is  the  Lord's  com- 
mand to  Ezekiel,  and  he  gives  him  the  words  in  his. mouth. 

a.  We  cannot  deny  the  possibility  that  these  bones  might  have 
been  quickened  without  a  spoken  word,  by  a  simple  act  of  God's 
will;  but  from  the  beginning  of  creation  it  has  been  his  order 
In  this  world  to  work  by  means.  His  chief  means  is  his  Word. 
Some  fanatics  claim  an  inunediate  action  of  the  Spirit  without 
the  Word;  but  this  Is  contrary  to  the  entire  revelation  of  God. 
His  will  and  power  are  revealed  and  manifested  through  his 
WVwd. 

b.  Which  is  always  "quick  and  powerful,"  whether  It  comes  to  us 
as  "the  still  small  voice."  or  as  "a  rushing  mighty  wind;"  "a 
hammer."  a  living  "seed,"  "the  power  of  God,"  able  to  save. 

c.  It  Is,  hofwever,  to  be  remembered  that  in  saving  grace  it  does 
not  operate  Irresistibly.  It  is  not  only  dangerous  but  ruinous 
to  resist  it. 
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2.    It  to  further  ordained  b7  God  thftt  hi*  Word  be  preached  b7  men. 

A.  Eseklel,  the  man,  had  to  speak  the  Word  of  God.  So  the  Apoe- 
tlee  and  all  rightly  called  minlateri,  Mark  16:  15.  "It  pleased 
God  by  the  fooHshneas/'  etc^  I  Cor.  1:  21b.  Saul  waa  arrested 
by  the  immediate  Tolce  of  Jeeut;  but  quickened  by  the  preacb- 
ins  of  Ananiaa.  The  minl^ry  ia  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
eonverelon  of  men. 

b.    If  the  Word  la  to  be  preached,  it  muat  also  be  heard,  if  it  la  to  *J 

produce  any  effect  on  men. 

IV.     TktefKlofthe$poi»nWordofGod, 


1.  The  text  auggeeis  a  twofold  effect.    Pirat.  "a  noiae,*'  "a  shaking,  and  i 

the  boDca  came  together."    "But  there  was  no  breath  in  them."  ^ 

a.  I  see  in  this  an  image  of  the  effect  of  the  Law,  pr^»aratory  to 
what  follows,  producing  an  inquiry  and  anxiety;  light  begin- 
ning to  dawn,  as  seen  in  Luke  8:  10-14;  AcU  2:  S7;  9:  €. 

b.  The  spiritually  dead  muat  be  shown  their  sina  and  guilt,  which  ^ 
ia  done  by  the  preaching  of  the  Law,  Rom.  8:  20. 

2.  Eiekiel  is  commanded  to  prophecy  a  second  Ume.  and  this  time  "unto 

the  wind."    And  now  "breath  came  into  them  and  they  lived." 

a.  This  Is  the  effect  of  the  Goq>el.  through  which  the  quickening 
Spirit  Is  given;  Acts  2:  89;  9:  17-19;  Luke  15:  22-24. 

b.  What  a  blessed  and  glorious  effect!  Who  would  not  ezperienee 
it?  If  you  have  experienced  it,  let  it  be  continued,  that  you 
may  riae  to  aUll  higher  life  in  Christ. 

[Ia  the  text  not  also  a  symbolic  pledge  of  the  final  reaurrectkm  of  the 
dead  through  the  omnipotent  Word  of  the  Lord  himacAf  ?] 
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